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ENTER  ATOMIC  POWER 


BY  JOHN  J.  O'NEILL 


SCIENCE  has  won  the  first  great  objec- 
tive in  its  quarter  of  a  century- 
struggle  to  release  the  vast  store  of  energy 
locked  up  in  the  hearts  of  atoms  and  to 
make  atomic  power  available  to  man. 
In  revealing  this  secret  it  has  presented 
to  the  human  race  a  great  problem  and 
a  great  opportunity. 

Out  of  the  laboratory  has  come  the 
announcement  that  there  has  been  iso- 
lated a  new  strange  substance  of  fantastic 
properties  which  can  release  tremen- 
dously vast  quantities  of  atomic  energy 
by  a  very  simple  self-sustaining  process. 
This  new  substance  has  heretofore  re- 
mained hidden  in  the  same  material 
from  which  radium  is  obtained.  It  is 
many  millions  of  times  more  plentiful 
than  radium  and  gives  out  billions  of 
times  more  energy.  Radium  sputters 
like  a  damp  fuse,  but  the  atoms  of  the 
new  substance  explode  catastrophically 
when  disturbed  in  the  right  way,  and 
each  one  that  explodes  sets  off  two  others, 
thus  providing  the  chain  reaction  that 
makes  available  a  practical  means  for 
obtaining   a   steady   controlled   flow   of 
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atomic  energy  at  a  rate  5,000,000  times 
greater  than  that  obtained  by  the  burn- 
ing of  coal.  It  is  the  first  step  toward 
releasing  the  total-energy  content  of 
atoms  which,  weight  for  weight,  is  18,- 
000,000,000  greater  than  that  yielded  by 
any  chemical  combustion  process. 

Science  has  cleared  the  way  on  theo- 
retical and  experimental  grounds  and 
the  course  now  lies  open  for  the  engineers 
to  enter  and  make  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  atomic  power  which  may  open  a 
new  era  for  civilization.  All  that  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  order  to  unleash  the 
vast  quantities  of  energy  bound  up  in 
matter  is  to  work  out  a  practical  method 
for  separating  the  new  substance  from 
the  material  in  which  it  is  found.  This 
has  been  accomplished  on  a  laboratory 
scale  and  several  processes  for  a  larger 
scale  production  are  now  being  worked 
out.  The  way  around  all  obstacles  now 
seems  clear,  although  before  they  have 
been  passed  the  engineers  will  un- 
doubtedly gather  some  new  observations 
about  "The  innate  peversity  of  inani- 
mate matter." 
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The  new  substance  which  made  pos- 
sible man's  first  successful  attempt  to 
release  atomic  energy  is  called  Uranium 
235,  the  number  indicating  its  atomic 
weight.  It  is  a  chemical  twin  to  ordi- 
nary uranium,  the  heaviest  naturally  oc- 
curring chemical  element,  \/hich  has  an 
atomic  weight  of  238.  Isolation  of  this 
substance  in  experimental  quantities 
was  achieved  by  Professor  A.  O.  Nier, 
thirty-year-old  physicist  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  He  isolated  only  a 
few  trillionths  of  a  pound,  but  that  was 
enough  of  the  substance  to  permit  the 
making  of  exceedingly  important  and 
significant  experiments  in  a  scientific 
laboratory  at  Columbia  University,  ex- 
periments that  open  up  possibilities  to 
stagger  the  imagination. 

Professor  Nier  isolated  not  only  Urani- 
um 235  but  he  separated  all  three  com- 
ponents of  uranium,  the  third  being 
Uranium  234.  Uranium  235  occurs  in 
nature  in  Uranium  238  to  the  extent  of 
three-quarters  of  one  per  cent,  the 
Uranium  234  being  present  to  a  little 
less  than  one-tenth  of  this  amount.  All 
three  of  these  isotopes  have  almost  iden- 
tical chemical  properties  and  differ 
mainly  in  their  masses.  Professor  Nier 
used  this  difference  to  effect  the  separa- 
tion. He  passed  the  electrified  vapor  of 
uranium  bromide  through  a  combina- 
tion electric  and  magnetic  field  which 
caused  the  three  different  kinds  of  atoms 
to  traverse  different  paths  and  be  de- 
posited on  different  spots  on  a  platinum 
plate. 

The  separation  of  these  isotopes  was 
not  performed  by  Professor  Nier  as  a 
happenstance  experiment.  The  whole 
scientific  world  interested  in  nuclear 
physics  had  been  on  its  knees  for  a  year, 
pleading  with  every  scientist  who  was  in 
a  position  to  attempt  to  separate  these 
isotopes  to  make  the  effort,  since  it  was 
obvious  from  earlier  experiments  that 
even  small  samples  of  pure  Uranium  235 
and  Uranium  238  would  make  it  possible 
in  a  single  series  of  tests  to  get  a  clear-cut 
answer  to  the  question  of  whether  man 
would  be  able  to  solve  right  now  the 


scientific  problem  of  the  release  of 
atomic  energy  on  a  practical  scale.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  world 
competent  to  handle  the  difficult  task, 
and  he  succeeded. 

In  January,  1939,  an  experiment  was 
made  on  uranium  atoms  with  startling 
results.  Professor  John  R.  Dunning,  of 
Columbia  University,  and  Dr.  Enrico 
Fermi,  Nobel  prize  winner  of  Italy,  who 
had  recently  joined  the  Columbia  staff", 
succeeded  in  splitting  the  uranium  atom, 
and  observed  a  tremendous  release  of 
energy — 200,000,000  electron  volts,  from 
each  atom  disintegrated.  This  was  a 
sufficient  amount  of  energy  to  make  the 
process  a  continuous  one,  since  there 
was  not  only  a  great  excess  of  energy 
produced  but  in  addition  enough  sec- 
ondary projectiles  were  released  from 
each  exploded  atom  to  shatter  at  least 
two  additional  atoms.  In  later  experi- 
ments, when  large  amounts  of  material 
were  bombarded,  the  material  should 
have,  on  theoretical  grounds,  completely 
exploded  in  the  briefest  fraction  of  a 
second  with  cataclysmic  results.  The 
material  got  hot  but  it  did  not  explode. 
The  reason  the  uranium  did  not  ex- 
plode was  a  mystery. 

While  Professor  Dunning  and  Dr. 
Fermi  were  the  first  ones  in  this  country 
to  perform  the  uranium-splitting  experi- 
ment it  had  previously  been  per- 
formed in  Europe,  but  there  was  a  delay 
in  publishing  the  results  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, experiments  giving  similar 
results  were  performed  in  three  labora- 
tories in  as  many  countries  within  a 
space  of  about  two  weeks. 

Drs.  O.  Hahn  and  E.  Strassmann,  in 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute  in  Berlin, 
and  Drs.  Frisch  and  Meitner  in  Copen- 
hagen anticipated  the  Columbia  re- 
sults, and  L.  R.  Hafstad,  R.  B.  Roberts, 
and  M.  A.  Tuve  of  the  Department  of 
Terrestrial  Magnetism  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  followed  a  few 
days  later.  It  was  as  if  several  armies 
all  approaching  an  objective  from  differ- 
ent directions  arrived  at  the  predeter- 
mined goal  at  about  the  same  time. 
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II 


Splitting  of  the  uranium  atom  was 
achieved  with  surprising  case.  This  is 
the  heaviest  of  all  atoms.  From  experi- 
ence gained  in  smashing  lighter  atoms  it 
was  expected  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  hit  the  uranium  atom  with  a  tremen- 
dously powerful  projectile  in  order  to 
crash  through  the  92  units  of  negative 
electrical  fortification  in  the  outer  elec- 
tron shell,  and  its  92  units  of  positive 
electrical  fortification  concentrated  in 
the  nucleus.  Powerful  electrical  bom- 
bardment machines  had  been  designed 
for  this  purpose.  The  most  successful 
was  the  cyclotron,  developed  by  Profes- 
sor O.  E.  Lawrence,  Nobel  prize  winner, 
of  the  University  of  California,  which 
uses  relatively  low  voltages  but  whirls 
electrified  particles  in  a  combination 
electric  and  magnetic  field  until  they 
attain  very  high  velocities  and  issue  from 
the  miachine  in  a  beam  with  energies 
equivalent  to  25,000,000  volts.  A  new 
large  cyclotron,  the  world's  largest,  is 
now  being  constructed  by  Professor 
Lawrence.  It  will  produce  a  disinte- 
grating beam  of  several  hundred  million 
volts  and  it  is  expected  to  be  powerful 
enough  to  smash  practically  all  atoms. 

But  these  powerful  projectiles  proved 
to  be  unnecessary  for  the  direct  smashing 
of  the  Uranium  235  atom,  although  the 
cyclotron  was  used  in  securing  the  initial 
supply  of  neutrons  necessary  to  start  the 
process,  analogous  to  a  match  in  starting 
a  fire.  Instead  of  a  powerful  blow  being 
required  to  smash  the  Uranium  235 
atom,  it  was  shattered  by  a  relatively 
gentle  blow.  A  tuning  technic  proved 
to  be  far  more  effective  than  brute 
strength. 

When  the  neutron,  an  unelectrified 
particle  and  one  of  the  fundamental 
building  blocks  of  matter,  travels  at  high 
velocities  it  shoots  past  atoms  and  acts  as 
if  it  did  not  know  they  were  there.  The 
atoms  reciprocate.  But  when  the  neu- 
tron is  slowed  down  to  a  very  low  veloc- 
ity, equivalent  to  about  one-thirtieth 
of  an  electron  volt,  it  and  the  nearby 


atoms  become  tuned  to  one  another. 
The  neutron  then  enters  the  nucleus  of 
the  atom  with  as  much  case  as  if  it  were 
falling  into  a  hole.  The  neutron  and 
most  atoms  act  as  if  they  were  enlarged 
with  respect  to  one  another  when  neu- 
trons travel  at  slow  speed.  One  element 
shows  an  enlargement  of  about  4000 
diameters.  Paradoxically,  the  slower 
neutrons  are  the  more  efTcctive  they 
become.  This  peculiar  phenomenon 
is  likely  to  play  an  important  part  in 
practical  atomic-power-control  processes. 

When  the  ordinary  uranium  atoms 
were  bombarded  last  year  and  only  a 
certain  number  of  the  atoms  responded 
with  explosions  and  others  appeared 
immune  to  bombardment,  thus  pre- 
venting the  general  release  of  atomic 
energy,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
uranium  being  treated  was  not  uniform 
throughout  but  contained  some  respon- 
sive and  some  non-responsive  factors.  It 
was  known  for  a  long  time  that  uranium 
contained  three  isotopes,  or  chemical 
twins,  234,  235,  and  238,  and  it  was  sus- 
pected that  the  235  was  the  responsive 
factor  and  that  the  238  prevented  it  from 
giving  its  full  possible  response.  In  order 
to  test  this  theory  it  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  samples  of  each  of  the  isotopes  en- 
tirely free  from  contamination  by  the 
others  so  that  each  could  be  bombarded 
separately  and  its  individual  response 
determined.  This  would  be  the  critical 
test  which  would  determine  if  the  atomic- 
power  dream  could  be  translated  into 
reality.  But  the  isolated  isotopes  did 
not  exist  anywhere  in  the  world  at  that 
time.  When  Professor  Nier  made  them 
available  in  extremely  tiny  quantities 
the  experiment  was  quickly  made  and  it 
gave  a  clear  cut  and  spectacular  answer 
— it  was  the  "Open  Sesame"  to  Nature's 
treasure  chest  of  atomic  energy. 

The  two  principal  isotopes  were  tested 
separately.  Professor  Dunning  and  his 
associates  at  Columbia  placed  the  small 
platinum  plate  containing  the  Uranium 
238  deposit  in  the  cyclotron  and  went  to 
the  control  board  in  an  adjoining  room 
where  are  located  the  control  apparatus 
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for  operating  the  cyclotron  and  the  re- 
cording instruments  that  tell  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  bombardment  cham- 
ber. The  cyclotron  is  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  tanks  of  watei*  from  floor 
to  ceiling  to  protect  the  '^vorkers  from 
the  burst  of  neutron  gas  that  comes  from 
the  bombardment  chamber  and  goes 
through  ordinary  matter  like  water 
through  a  sieve,  but  is  shut  off"  easily  by 
water.  This  is  what  makes  remote  con- 
trol necessary. 

When  the  cyclotron  was  started  with 
the  Uranium  238  in  the  bombardment 
chamber  the  recording  instruments  in- 
dicated a  few  spasmodic  bursts  of  energy 
release  per  minute.  The  heavy  uranium 
was  taken  out  of  the  bombardment  cham- 
ber and  the  cyclotron  operated  with  the 
chamber  empty.  The  recording  instru- 
ments continued  to  indicate  a  few  energy 
bursts  per  minute.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  results  when  the  chamber  con- 
tained the  heavy  uranium  and  when  it 
was  empty  was  very  slight. 

When  the  light  uranium,  the  235 
isotope,  was  placed  in  the  bombardment 
chamber  the  situation  changed  com- 
pletely. The  instruments  recorded  in- 
tense activity.  The  counters  attached 
to  them  that  click  for  every  ten  bursts 
kept  up  a  barrage  of  sound  like  a  machine 
gun.  The  wavy  line  on  the  oscilloscope 
that  recorded  each  energy  burst  stayed 
almost  constantly  at  the  200,000,000 
electron  volt  level.  The  Uranium  235 
atoms  were  being  smashed  at  a  rate 
10,000  times,  and  more,  faster  than  the 
Uranium  238  atoms.  Repetitions  of 
the  experiments  under  a  variety  of 
conditions  gave  the  same  results. 

A  series  of  auxiliary  experiments 
checking  up  the  results  of  the  main  ex- 
periments were  made,  and  each  gave 
additional  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
the  conclusions  indicated. 

The  experiment  that  marked  the 
climax  of  twenty-five  years  of  effort  by 
scientists  all  over  the  world,  to  smash 
their  way  into  the  nucleus  of  the  atom 
and  release  the  tremendous  stores  of 
energy    located    there,    had    been    per- 


formed. There  are  many  gates  to  the 
reservoir  of  atomic  energy  and  one  of 
them  had  been  opened.  The  story 
which  this  experiment  told,  in  non- 
scientific  language,  is  this:  A  new  sub- 
stance, Uranium  235,  which  releases 
atomic  energy  easily,  has  been  isolated; 
one  gram  of  its  mass  contains  a  total 
energy  of  about  11,700,000  kilowatt 
hours  of  electricity,  of  which  about  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  can  be  annihilated 
and  released  as  the  equivalent  of  11,700 
kilowatt  hours  of  electricity,  or  about 
5,000,000  times  more  energy  than  can  be 
obtained  from  burning  an  equal  weight 
of  coal. 

Until,  however,  certain  very  real 
technical  problems  are  solved,  atomic 
power  must  remain  a  scientific  labora- 
tory accomplishment.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind  too  that  the  experiments  with 
microscopically  small  amounts  of  ma- 
terial must  be  repeated  many  times  with 
successively  larger  quantities  as  they 
become  available. 


Ill 

The  knowledge  gained  from  these  re- 
cent Columbia  experiments  and  previous 
experiments  in  universities  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  enabled  scientists  to 
understand  why  ordinary  uranium  in 
last  year's  experiments  did  not  yield  a 
continuous  flow,  or  an  explosive  release 
of  atomic  energy,  and  also  to  gain  an  in- 
sight into  the  processes  by  which  the 
practical  utilization  of  atomic  energy 
will  be  affected.  They  knew  that  ordi- 
nary uranium  contains  139  atoms  of  the 
isotope  238  for  every  atom  of  the  isotope 
235,  and  17,000  for  every  one  of  the  234 
isotope. 

The  mixture  was  bombarded  with 
neutrons  slowed  down  by  water.  Some 
of  the  bombarding  neutrons  reached 
atoms  of  the  235  isotope  and  smashed 
them.  Each  of  the  smashed  atoms  gave 
off*  two  or  more  neutrons  which  were 
slowed  down  by  the  surrounding  water 
and  returned  to  the  uranium  to  smash 
more  atoms  in  addition  to  those  which 
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would  be  smashed  by  the  neutrons  in 
the  primary  bombardm(!nt  irum  the 
cyclotron.  Instead  of  there  being  a  re- 
sulting increase  in  the  number  of  atoms 
smashed,  the  process  appeared  to  slow 
down  slightly. 

The  new  experiments  at  Columbia  tell 
the  story  of  what  was  happening,  and 
point  the  way  to  success.  The  slowing 
down  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  heavy 
Uranium,  238,  had  the  ability  to  "eat" 
slow  neutrons  and  digest  them  without 
much  of  an  internal  disturbance.  It  ate 
some  of  the  slow  neutrons  coming  in 
from  the  primary  bombardment  and 
ate  still  more  of  the  secondary  neutrons 
which  came  out  of  the  explosion  of  the 
235  atoms,  and  which  should  have  been 
available  to  maintain  a  chain  reaction 
and  produce  explosions  at  a  tremen- 
dously rapid  rate. 

Atoms  of  the  235  isotope  shattered  with 
the  greatest  of  ease  and  each  one  of  them 
started  an  atomic  energy  conflagration; 
but  the  atoms  of  the  238  isotope  acted 
as  fire  extinguishers  by  consuming  the 
neutrons  that  would  have  spread  the  fire. 

When  the  neutrons  came  out  of  the 
exploding  235  atoms  they  were  traveling 
at  high  velocity,  some  with  energies  of 
more  than  300,000  electron  volts.  Even 
this  amount  of  energy  was  not  sufficient 
to  smash  the  atoms  of  the  238  isotope  so 
it  was  immune  to  both  fast  and  slow 
neutrons.  These  "fire  extinguisher" 
properties  of  Uranium  238  may  prove 
very  valuable  in  the  practical  control  of 
atomic  energy  processes. 

Nature  seems  to  show  great  foresight 
in  the  manner  in  which  she  gives  com- 
binations of  properties  to  matter  so  that 
man  can  use  them  efficiently  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  The  slowing  down  of 
neutrons  by  water  is  a  case  in  point.  It 
is  a  most  fortunate  situation  that  the 
atomic  energy  release  process  using 
Uranium  235  requires  slow  neutrons 
and  that  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  water 
offer  the  best  means  for  this  slowing- 
down  process. 

Hydrogen  atoms  and  neutrons  have 
about  the  same   mass.     This   makes   it 


possible  for  the  ra[)idly  nifjvin^  neutrons 
to  transmit  the  gntatcst  amount  of  their 
kinetic  energy  to  the  hydrogen  atoms 
when  they  meet  in  collision.  Even 
when  a  neutron  has  been  slr)vved  down  to 
a  velocity  of  onf:-tliirtieth  of  a  voh, 
about  the  speed  of  molecules  of  air  at 
room  temperature,  it  is  still  traveling  at 
a  relatively  high  speed,  about  twice  as 
fast  as  a  rifle  bullet. 

When  Uranium  235  is  used  as  an 
atomic  energy  source  the  energy  will 
be  taken  off  in  the  form  of  heat.  When 
an  atom  is  smashed  its  fragments  fly 
apart  at  high  velocity.  They  strike 
adjoining  atoms  and  create  disturbances 
in  them  which  are  transmitted  to  all 
other  atoms  in  the  mass,  the  resulting 
vibrations  causing  a  rise  in  temperature. 
As  the  slow  neutrons  smash  great  num- 
bers of  atoms  the  whole  mass  of  the 
Uranium  235  becomes  incandescent. 
The  water  in  contact  with  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  slowing  down  the  neutrons,  is 
converted  into  steam  which  can  be  drawn 
off  and  used  to  operate  a  steam  turbine 
or  other  form  of  engine.  The  uranium 
performs  the  same  service  as  the  fire 
under  the  boilers  in  the  ordinary  power- 
house process,  but  the  water  serves  in 
two  capacities,  one  similar  to  that  of 
water  in  the  power-house  boiler,  and  the 
other  the  most  unusual  function  of  mak- 
ing the  fire  burn,  just  as  if  in  ordinary 
practice  the  coal  were  kept  under  water 
in  order  to  make  it  burn. 

It  is  a  most  fortunate  fact  that  the 
Uranium  235  atom  is  shattered  only  by 
slow  neutrons.  If  the  process  should 
continue  at  the  rate  at  which  it  starts 
the  whole  mass  would  be  quickly  trans- 
formed into  energy  in  an  amount  too 
tremendous  to  utilize  or  control.  In 
other  words,  an  explosion  would  take 
place.  But  the  Master  Designer  of  the 
Universe  installed  an  automatic  control 
process  at  this  point.  When  the  ura- 
nium becomes  incandescent  the  water  in 
contact  with  it  will  be  converted  to 
white-hot  steam.  Water  in  this  state 
will  not  slow  down  the  neutrons. 
They  will  have   the   same   temperature 
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velociu-  as  the  steam  and  will  be 
traveling  too  fasi  to  act  as  efficient 
atom  smashers.  With  no  slow  neu- 
trons available  to  maintain  the  disinte- 
gration process,  it  will  be  "suspended 
mitil  the  neutrons  are  cooled  down 
sufficiently  to  come  again  in  the  atom- 
smashing  range,  when  the  heating  proc- 
ess will  Stan  again.  This  pro\ides  an 
automatic  control  that  will  make  it 
possible  to  have  the  atomic  energ\*  proc- 
esses operate  continuously  at  some  fixed 
temperature.  This  control  process  has 
an  analogy  in  the  governor  on  a  steam 
engine.  When  the  engine  goes  too  fast 
ihe  governor  cuts  off  the  steam,  and  if  it 
eoes  too  slow  the  governor  opens  up  the 
steam  valve  causing  it  to  speed  up,  thus 
enabling  the  engine  to  operate  at  a 
constant  speed. 

IV 

Reference  was  made  to  the  use  of  pure 
Uranium  255  in  the  atomic  energ\' 
process.  It  may  be  that  this  substance 
will  never  be  used  in  its  pure  metallic 
state  because  of  the  probability-  that  it 
would  be  entirely  too  active.  It  is  more 
likely  that  Uranium  255  wiU  be  alloyed 
with  Uranium  258,  as  it  is  probable  that 
a  mixture  containing  as  little  as  five 
per  cent  of  the  255  isotope,  or  perhaps 
even  t^vo  per  cent,  may  prove  to  be  a 
very  useful  and  easily  controlled  atomic 
energ\-  fuel. 

A  slab  of  the  pure  metallic  Uranium 
255  would  have  fantastic  properties  in 
the  presence  of  a  neutron  gas.  It  would 
look  Like  nickel  and  would  be  ven," 
heaw,  about  22  times  as  heaw  as 
water.  Its  acti\ities  would  belie  its 
innocent  appearance.  If  a  person  should 
bring  his  hands  near  this  block  of  metal 
to  grasp  it  he  would  very  quickly  dra^^• 
back,  because  the  metal  would  become 
very  hot,  perhaps  incandescent  as  he 
approached.  The  water  in  his  body 
would  act  as  a  slowing-down  agent  for 
the  neutrons  present,  and  the  slowed 
neutrons  would  start  the  atomic  dis- 
integration process. 

If  a  slab  of  the  metal  were  dropped 


into  a  tub  of  water,  on  the  suspicion  that 
it  was  a  bomb  and  this  was  the  best  way 
to  keep  it  from  exploding,  die  result 
would  be  surprising,  for  there  would  fol- 
low an  explosion  like  a  volcano  lerrincr 
go.  The  waier  would  slow  do\sTi  die 
neutrons  and  the  atoms  would  start  to 
explode  in  a  chain  reaction,  making  the 
metal  incandescent  and  changing  the 
surrounding  water  to  steam  in  an  ex- 
tremely small  fraction  of  a  second. 

It  is  ob\ious  from  the  foregoing  thai  if 
Uranium  255  is  ever  isolated  in  massive 
meiaUic  form  ii  is  going  to  be  highly  de- 
sirable to  keep  it  extremely  dr\-  and  away 
from  the  neutron-\s-ater  combination. 

Ii  is  probably  necessar\-  to  have  a  mass 
of  Uranium  255  six  inches  or  more  in 
diameier  if  the  chain  reaction  is  to  be 
maintained  in  it.  "Witii  smaller  masses 
it  may  be  necessar\-  to  have  a  starting 
process  in  constant  operation  because 
too  large  a  percentage  of  the  secondare- 
neutrons  may  escape. 

There  is  everv-  indication  at  the  present 
time  ti^iat  it  will  be  possible  to  control 
the  atomic  energ\-  process  so  that  power 
can  be  dra\s-n  off  in  such  quantities  as 
can  be  handled  safely.  But  there  is  a 
possibihtv-  thai  if  we  use  too  pure  a 
sample  of  Uranium  255  the  processes 
may  take  place  ai  such  a  rapid  rate  that 
all  ihe  energ\'  in  a  mass  of  the  material 
may  be  given  off  in  an  instant  before 
control  processes  can  become  operative. 
If  this  condition  were  brought  about 
intentionally  we  should  then  have  not 
an  atomic  power  source  but  an  atomic 
energ\'  explosive. 

As  an  explosive  Uranium  255  exceeds 
present  explosives  in  destructive  power 
to  the  same  extent  that  this  atomic  power 
so^jrce  gives  more  energ\-  than  is  obtained 
from  the  burning  of  coal,  or  about  5,000,- 
000  times  as  great,  weight  for  weight. 
If  we  take  into  account  only  that  small 
fi-action  of  the  mass  of  Uranium  255 
whose  mass  is  transformed  into  energy, 
more  than  3,000,000  times  as  much  en- 
erg\-  is  given  out  than  comes  from  the 
burning  of  an  equal  mass  of  carbon  in 
ox\-£ren. 
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Annihilation  of  one  gram  of  nialt('r 
(llicrc  arc  453.6  grams  in  a  pound) 
would  release  62,500,000,000,000  foot 
pounds  of  energy.  This  would  be 
sullicient  to  raise  tlie  J'^mpire  State  Build- 
ing (weight  303,000  tons)  20  miles  high. 
Or  about  a  square  mile  of  mid  town  Man- 
hattan could  be  raised  several  hundred 
feet  high  with  no  provisions  for  cushion- 
ing the  shock  on  the  return  trip.  This 
amount  of  energy  would  be  released 
from  about  two  pounds  of  pure  Uranium 
235  which  rapidly  exploded  all  of  its 
atoms  in  a  chain  reaction. 


Speculating  on  the  possible  applica- 
tion of  a  discovery  is  not  an  idle  pastime. 
It  is  one  means  of  evaluating  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  new  development.  It  is  the 
means  of  tentatively  testing  the  ground 
that  lies  ahead  on  the  course  of  progress. 
Courage,  imagination,  and  a  sound 
grounding  in  facts  are  prime  requisites 
for  useful  endeavors  in  this  field. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  we  should  fail 
to  use  constructively  this  new  discovery 
of  a  way  to  release  atomic  energy.  We 
should  therefore  thoroughly  acquaint 
ourselves  with  its  favorable  and  un- 
favorable aspects  and,  if  the  former  ex- 
ceed the  latter  by  a  sufficiently  wide 
margin,  prepare  to  utilize  it  to  the  fullest 
extent,  making  full  provisions  for  all  the 
adjustments  that  will  be  required  in  our 
economic,  social,  and  political  struc- 
tures, national  and  international. 

Our  present  civilization  is  dependent 
upon  energy.  The  extent  to  which  we 
use  energy  is  one  of  the  indices  of  the 
state  of  advancement  of  our  civilization. 
We  have  been  lax  in  the  task  of  distrib- 
uting justly  the  benefits  accruing  from 
the  increased  use  of  energy,  and  as  a 
result  our  economic  structure  is  under  a 
variety  of  stresses  and  strains.  The 
greater  the  extent  to  which  we  use  energy 
the  faster  is  the  tempo  of  our  civilization. 
This  will  undoubtedly  be  true  of  the  era 
of  atomic  power  which  is  now  dawning. 
We  should  therefore  make  all  necessary 


adjustments  to  put  our  economic  struc- 
ture on  the  soundest  possible  basis. 

Power,  energy,  enters  into  almost  every 
activity  of  (jur  lives.  Our  principal 
primary  sources  of  power  are  coal,  oil, 
and  gas.  If  we  state  all  of  them  in  terms 
of  coal,  then  each  individual  in  the 
United  States  uses  the  equivalent  of 
7.2  tons  of  coal  per  year,  or  36  tons  for 
the  average  family  of  five  persons. 
Translating  this  into  terms  of  electrical 
energy,  at  the  average  power-house 
order  of  efficiency  of  1.44  pounds  of  coal 
per  kilowatt  hour,  each  individual  in  the 
United  States  consumes,  or  has  consumed 
on  his  behalf,  10,000  kilowatt  hours  per 
year,  or  13,400  horsepower  hours.  This 
gives  each  individual  36.7  horsepower 
hours  per  day  or  1.5  horsepower  hours 
working  for  him  every  hour  of  his  life. 
Probably  less  than  20  per  cent  is  used 
directly  in  the  home  and  the  remainder 
is  used  in  operating  trains,  ships,  air- 
planes, automobiles,  farms,  factories, 
and  a  variety  of  forms  of  services  for  his 
benefit.  Our  energy  bill,  in  round 
numbers,  is  about  $3,000,000,000  a  year. 
The  largest  fraction  of  this  becomes  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  goods  we  consume.  If 
atomic  power  did  nothing  more  than 
cut  the  cost  of  our  energy  bill  in  half  it 
would  be  a  very  valuable  development. 
But  this  is  only  one  of  the  minor  blessings 
which  it  probably  has  in  store  for  us. 

A  relatively  small  quantity  of  Uranium 
235  installed  in  a  heating  plant  in  the 
home  might  supply  enough  energy  to 
keep  that  house  warm  in  winter  and  cool 
in  summer  as  long  as  the  house  stands. 
A  more  probable  development  would  be 
heating  and  air  conditioning  by  electric- 
ity bought  at  such  a  cheap  rate  that 
installation  of  a  home  power  plant  would 
be  uneconomical. 

Our  automobiles  might  have  installed 
in  them  at  the  time  they  are  built  a  fuel 
supply  that  would  last  as  long  as  the  car. 
One  might  be  able  to  travel  as  many 
thousand  miles  as  he  wished  without 
having  to  bother  about  fuel  bills.  Oil 
bills  might  become  a  minor  item,  very 
much  smaller  than  at  present  because  the 
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present  gasoline  engines  would  be  re- 
placed by  quieter  and  more  easily  main- 
tained steam  engines  with  an  extremely 
small  oil  consumption. 

Fuel  costs  for  railroads,  ships,  and  air- 
planes might  be  greatly  induced,  thus 
reducing  travel  costs.  Stratosphere  travel 
might  become  common  for  airplanes,  and 
we  might  make  long  journeys  in  much 
shorter  time  than  is  now  possible.  Rail- 
roads would  probably  stick  to  steam 
power  because,  with  the  fuel  and  smoke 
nuisance  eliminated,  it  should  be  cheaper 
and  more  convenient  than  electricity. 

Extensive  sources  of  cheap  heat  might 
bring  about  great  changes  in  our  agri- 
cultural methods.  In  our  homes  we 
could  use  a  great  many  electrical  labor- 
saving  devices.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  only  10  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  present  cost  of  electricity  is 
due  to  fuel  costs.  The  complete  elimi- 
nation of  this  item  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  electricity  in  homes  in  New 
York  City,  for  example,  only  from  5 
cents  to  4  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 

Power  might  become  a  negligible 
cost  item  in  our  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. Larger  and  more  efficient 
machines,  and  more  of  them,  might  be 
used.  Goods  might  become  cheaper, 
though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
electrical  power  costs  now  comprise  only 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  goods. 
Engineering  projects  on  a  gigantic  scale 
might  become  possible. 

Central  power  houses  should  continue 
in  operation.  Many  industries  which 
do  not  now  use  electricity  in  certain 
operations  because  of  the  cost  of  the 
current  should  be  enabled  to  do  so. 
Among  them  would  be  the  heavy 
chemical  and  iron  and  other  smelting 
industries. 

VI 

What  are  the  economic  effects  likely 
to  be?  The  first  effect  will  be  psycho- 
logical. Many  industries  face  a  tre- 
mendously important  cycle  of  change. 
Some  will  be  established  on  a  sounder 
foundation  and  others  will  be  eliminated. 


There  are  so  many,  and  such  great 
blessings  for  everyone  in  the  coming 
atomic-power  era  that  we  should  try  to 
see  that  no  one  suffers  unduly  in  the 
transition. 

If  atomic  power  can  be  developed 
cheaply,  the  coal-mining  industry  is 
going  to  suffer  most.  Should  atomic 
energy  come  into  general  use,  a  necessary 
consequence  would  be  that  coal  mining 
as  an  industry  would  cease.  Coke  pro- 
duction for  by-products  and  the  steel 
industry  would  presumably  continue 
however  as  a  part  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustry. 

The  oil  industry  would  be  hit  tempo- 
rarily, but  would  thank  its  lucky  stars 
that  it  has  invested  millions  of  dollars  in 
scientific  research.  Oil  as  a  fuel  may 
pass  out,  but  oil  as  a  chemical  raw  ma- 
terial out  of  which  an  almost  unbelieva- 
bly vast  array  of  materials  can  be  made 
may  be  in  greater  demand  than  at  present. 
Our  home,  furniture,  clothes,  and  even 
some  of  our  food  may  be  pumped  out  of 
oil  wells  in  the  near  future. 

The  railroads  may  pass  through  a  very 
trying  period.  Coal  comprises  one-third 
of  their  revenue  freight.  If  atomic 
power  comes  into  general  use  this  revenue 
will  be  lost.  Railroads  use  about  80,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year,  one-fifth  of 
the  total  amount  mined.  Atomic  power 
would  largely  eliminate  this  expenditure, 
but  this  saving  would  hardly  be  sufficient 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  in  revenue. 

Extensive  changes  would  have  to  be 
faced  by  the  automobile  industry.  The 
motive  power  might  be  changed  from 
internal-combustion  to  steam,  assuming 
of  course  that  a  satisfactory  small-size 
power  plant  could  be  designed.  In  this 
case  the  most  important  change  in  de- 
sign would  be  elimination  of  the  fuel 
tank.  The  fuel  supply  for  the  life  of  the 
car  would  be  built  into  it  at  the  factory. 
The  roadside  gasoline  and  oil  stations 
would  go. 

The  public  utilities  may  have  an 
intricate  problem  to  solve.  A  new  fuel 
that  gives  vastly  more  energy  than  coal, 
pound   for   pound,    is   bound    to   come 
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laclrn  with  prohlcins  as  well  as  oppor- 
tunities. 

One  of  the  interesting  possibilities 
that  is  likely  to  come  out  of  our  studies 
of  atomic  physics  is  a  new  way  of 
generating  electricity  without  the  use  of 
rotating  machinery.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances neutrons — the  most  plenti- 
ful material  in  nature — emit  negative 
electrons  and  are  transformed  into  posi- 
tively charged  protons.  This  might  be- 
come the  basis  of  a  new  method  of  gener- 
ating electricity  in  tremendous  amounts 
which  would  not  require  any  apparatus 
for  transforming  heat  into  mechanical, 
and  mechanical  into  electrical  energy;  in 
other  words  would  eliminate  boilers, 
engines,  and  dynamos. 

There  is  another  phenomenon  which 
possesses  equally  fascinating  possibilities 
in  this  field.  Radiation  of  certain 
energy  values  can  under  the  right  con- 
ditions be  transformed  into  material 
particles — positive  and  negative  electrons 
which  fly  out  of  the  point  of  transforma- 
tion in  opposite  directions.  An  electric 
current  is  nothing  but  a  cloud  of  nega- 
tive electrons  flowing  through  a  wire,  a 
dynamo  merely  moving  the  cloud.  Any 
phenomenon  which  provides  a  supply  of 
electrons,  or  other  electrified  particles,  in 
sufficient  amount  has  in  it  possibilities 
for  becoming  a  means  of  generating 
electricity.  We  know  of  no  way  at  the 
present  moment  of  working  out  a  prac- 
tical method  of  making  electricity  under 
these  plans.  We  can  mark  these  down 
as  unsolved,  not  insoluble,  problems. 

Other  methods  of  releasing  atomic 
energy  are  now  in  the  womb  of  time. 
The  process  by  which  the  sun  and  the 
stars  generate  enough  energy  to  keep 
their  giant  masses  in  an  incandescent 
state  utilizes  materials  which  are  ex- 
tremely plentiful  on  the  earth — carbon 
and  hydrogen — the  chief  constituents  of 
coal  and  water.  The  carbon  digests 
successive  hydrogen  atoms  until  its 
normal  atomic  weight  is  increased  from 
12  to  15,  the  increase  representing  three 
hydrogen  atoms.  When  the  fourth  hy- 
drogen   atom    is    added,    which    would 


change  the  original  carbon  atom,  plus 
the  hydrogen  at(jms,  into  an  oxygen 
atom  of  atomic  weight  16  the  combina- 
tion [)rcaks  up,  yielding  two  particles. 
One  of  the  particles  is  the  original  carbon 
atom  and  the  other  is  a  helium  atom. 
In  the  course  of  this  process  of  building 
up  a  helium  atom  out  of  four  hydrogen 
atoms  a  large  amount  of  energy  was  re- 
leased. The  four  hydrogen  atoms  lost 
2.5  per  cent  of  their  total  mass  when 
they  united  to  form  the  helium  atom. 
This  mass  was  transformed  into  energy. 
Such  a  transformation  of  40  pounds  of 
hydrogen  atoms  would  result  in  the 
transformation  of  one  pound  of  mass  into 
energy,  and  this  would  produce  the 
equivalent  in  energy  of  11,700,000  kilo- 
watt hours  of  electricity.  The  carbon 
(coal)  remains  unchanged  to  repeat  the 
process,  and  the  supply  of  hydrogen  in 
the  ocean  is  practically  inexhaustible. 

The  period  of  gestation  required  for 
this  discovery  to  be  conquered  on  a 
terrestrial  basis  depends  on  the  extent 
of  the  support  given  to  our  scientists. 

VII 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  im- 
pression were  given  that  atomic  energy 
is  going  to  be  made  available  to  us 
merely  by  the  waving  of  a  magic  wand  or 
the  equivalent,  in  some  minds,  the 
undulating  traverse  of  a  fountain  pen 
across  a  checkbook.  There  are  many 
practical  problems  to  be  solved. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  this  first  process  utilizing 
Uranium  235  does  not  release  the  entire 
amount  of  energy  represented  by  the 
full  mass  of  the  material,  but  only  that 
portion  of  the  total  which  is  described  as 
the  binding  energy  of  the  nucleus  and 
which  amounts  to  about  one-quarter  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  mass.  Even 
this,  however,  gives  vastly  more  energy 
than  the  burning  of  coal  of  equal  weight. 
The  practical  problem  at  the  moment  is 
the  scarcity  of  Uranium  235  and  the 
difliculty  of  extracting  it. 

Uranium   235   is   obtained   from   the 
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ores  of  ordinary  uranium,  which  con- 
tains three  quarters  of  one  per  cent  of 
Uranium  235.  The  principal  source  of 
uranium  is  pitchblende,  a  heavy  rock 
that  looks  like  tar,  and  which  contains 
65  to  92  per  cent  of  the  metal  as  a  black 
oxide.  Nearly  all  of  the  mines  from 
which  this  ore  is  obtained  were  located 
and  developed  shortly  after  the  discovery 
of  radium,  which  is  also  obtained  from 
uranium.  The  largest  pitchblende  de- 
posit is  probably  that  in  northwestern 
Canada,  discovered  a  few  years  ago. 
There  are  two  mines  in  Germany,  one 
in  the  Belgian  Congo,  one  in  Australia, 
and  one  in  Colorado,  the  latter  having 
the  uranium  in  a  secondary  form  as 
carnotite.  There  is  such  a  small  market 
for  uranium  compounds  at  the  present 
time  that  the  prices  are  abnoramlly  high. 
Granite  rocks  contain  a  small  amount  of 
uranium,  and  if  the  demand  for  the 
material  is  sufficiently  great,  many 
concentrations  of  the  ore  material  will 
undoubtedly  be  found. 

Separation  of  Uranium  235  from 
Uranium  238  is  difficult  at  the  present 
time.  It  has  about  the  same  status  now 
as  did  heavy  water  when  Prof.  Harold  C. 
Urey,  Nobel  Prize  winner,  of  Columbia 
University,  discovered  it  a  few  years  ago. 
It  was  then  the  rarest  substance  on  earth 
but  to-day  it  can  be  purchased  in  heavy 
concentrations  and  in  large  quantities 
from  a  number  of  commercial  producers. 

The  cost  of  separating  Uranium  235 
from  Uranium  238  may  prove  to  be  an 
economic  barrier  to  the  use  of  this  sub- 
stance as  a  means  of  obtaining  atomic 
power  on  a  practical  scale.  The  reward 
for  bringing  down  the  price,  however, 
would  be  so  great  that  we  can  reasonably 
assume  that  this  will  eventually  be  done. 

VIII 

There  is  another  important  phase  of 
the  matter  which  requires  a  great  deal  of 


attention,  and  that  is  the  effect  of  neutrons 
on  the  human  body.  Neutrons,  in  some 
respects,  act  like  X-rays.  When  a  living 
organism  is  subjected  to  neutron  bom- 
bardment for  a  long  period  of  time  the 
particles  appear  to  have  a  serious  effect 
on  the  white  blood  cells,  either  stimulat- 
ing the  process  in  which  the  cells  are 
destroyed  or  slowing  down  the  process  by 
which  they  are  generated.  Too  great  a 
destruction  of  these  cells  would  lower  the 
body's  resistance  to  disease  germs.  Sci- 
entists who  have  been  working  constantly 
under  the  influence  of  neutron  gas  have 
thus  far  suffered  no  ill  effects,  but  the 
periodic  medical  examinations  occasion- 
ally show  that  they  have  a  low  white- 
blood-cell  count,  but  still  above  the 
danger  mark. 

There  is  another  possibility,  of  a  bene- 
ficial nature,  in  the  effects  of  neutrons  on 
the  human  body.  Recent  experiments 
indicate  that  they  may  offer  a  means  for 
effectively  treating  cancer,  at  least  super- 
ficial types,  and  other  observations  indi- 
cate that  streams  of  neutrons  may  offer  a 
more  satisfactory  means  of  reaching 
deep-seated  tumors  than  a  single  beam 
of  X-rays. 

The  Uranium  235  process  produces  a 
great  supply  of  neutrons  and  will  be  of 
great  use  to  scientists  in  producing  arti- 
ficial radio-active  substances  far  more 
potent  than  can  be  produced  in  any 
other  way,  and  these  may  also  have  im- 
portant medical  uses,  as  well  as  supply  an 
important  laboratory  tool  for  effecting 
the  now  routine  transmutations  of  the 
elements,  thousands  of  times  more  power- 
ful than  the  cyclotron. 

After  due  deliberation  in  balancing  the 
blessings,  the  possibilities,  and  proba- 
bilities, against  the  handicaps  and  dan- 
gers, the  net  results  appear  to  be  an 
indication  that  the  discovery  of  the 
Uranium  235  process  for  the  release  of 
atomic  energy  promises  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  for  mankind. 
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THE  FUNCTIONS   OF  A  TEACHER 


BY  BERTRAND  RUSSELL 


TEACHING,  more  even  than  most  other 
professions,  has  been  transformed 
during  the  past  hundred  years  from  a 
small,  highly  skilled  profession  concerned 
with  a  minority  of  the  population,  to  a 
large  and  important  branch  of  the  public 
service.  The  profession  has  a  great  and 
honorable  tradition,  extending  from  the 
dawn  of  history  until  recent  times;  but 
any  teacher  in  the  modern  world  who 
allows  himself  to  be  inspired  by  the  ideals 
of  his  predecessors  is  likely  to  be  made 
sharply  aware  that  it  is  not  his  function 
to  teach  what  he  thinks,  but  to  instill 
such  beliefs  and  prejudices  as  are  thought 
useful  by  his  employers.  In  former  days 
a  teacher  was  expected  to  be  a  man  of 
exceptional  knowledge  or  wisdom,  to 
whose  words  men  would  do  well  to  at- 
tend. In  antiquity  teachers  were  not  an 
organized  profession,  and  no  control  was 
exercised  over  what  they  taught.  It  is 
true  that  they  were  often  punished  after- 
ward for  their  subversive  doctrines. 
Socrates  was  put  to  death  and  Plato  is 
said  to  have  been  thrown  into  prison, 
but  such  incidents  did  not  interfere  with 
the  spread  of  their  doctrines.  Any  man 
who  has  the  genuine  impulse  of  the 
teacher  will  be  more  anxious  to  survive 
in  his  books  than  in  the  flesh.  A  feeling 
of  intellectual  independence  is  essential 
to  the  proper  fulfillment  of  the  teacher's 
functions,  since  it  is  his  business  to  instill 
what  he  can  of  knowledge  and  reason- 
ableness into  the  process  of  forming  pub- 
lic opinion.  In  antiquity  he  performed 
this  function  unhampered  except  by  oc- 
casional spasmodic  and  ineffective  inter- 


ventions of  tyrants  or  mobs.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  teaching  became  the  exclu- 
sive prerogative  of  the  Church,  with  the 
result  that  there  was  little  progress  cither 
intellectual  or  social.  With  the  Renais- 
sance the  general  respect  for  learning 
brought  back  a  very  considerable  meas- 
ure of  freedom  to  the  teacher.  It  is 
true  that  the  Inquisition  compelled 
Galileo  to  recant  and  burnt  Giordano 
Bruno  at  the  stake,  but  each  of  these  men 
had  done  his  work  before  being  pun- 
ished. Institutions  such  as  universities 
largely  remained  in  the  grip  of  dog- 
matists, with  the  result  that  most  of  the 
best  intellectual  work  was  done  by  inde- 
pendent men  of  learning.  In  England 
especially,  until  near  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  hardly  any  men  of 
first-rate  eminence  except  Newton  were 
connected  with  universities.  But  the 
social  system  was  such  that  this  inter- 
fered little  with  their  activities  or  their 
usefulness. 

In  our  more  highly  organized  world 
we  face  a  new  problem.  Something 
called  "education"  is  given  to  every- 
body, usually  by  the  state,  but  sometimes 
by  the  churches.  The  teacher  has  thus 
become,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  a 
civil  servant  obliged  to  carry  out  the 
behests  of  men  who  have  not  his  learning, 
who  have  no  experience  of  dealing  with 
the  young,  and  whose  only  attitude 
toward  education  is  that  of  the  propa- 
gandist. It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  in 
these  circumstances  teachers  can  perform 
the  functions  for  which  they  are  specially 
fitted. 
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State  education  is  obviously  necessary, 
but  as  obviously  involves  certain  dangers 
against  which  there  ought  to  be  safe- 
guards. The  evils  to  be  feared  are  seen 
in  their  full  magnitude  in  Germany  and 
Russia.  In  each  of  these  countries  no 
man  can  teach  unless  he  subscribes  to  a 
dogmatic  creed  which  few  people  of  free 
intelligence  are  likely  to  accept  sincerely. 
Not  only  must  he  subscribe  to  a  creed, 
but  he  must  condone  abominations  and 
carefully  abstain  from  speaking  his  mind 
on  current  events.  So  long  as  he  is 
teaching  only  the  alphabet  and  the 
multiplication  table,  as  to  which  no  con- 
troversies arise,  official  dogmas  do  not 
necessarily  warp  his  instruction;  but  even 
while  he  is  teaching  these  elements  he  is 
expected,  in  totalitarian  countries,  not 
to  employ  the  methods  which  he  thinks 
most  likely  to  achieve  the  scholastic 
result,  but  to  instill  fear,  subservience, 
and  blind  obedience  by  demanding  un- 
questioned submission  to  his  authority. 
And  as  soon  as  he  passes  beyond  the 
bare  elements  he  is  obliged  to  take  the 
official  view  on  all  controversial  ques- 
tions. The  result  is  that  the  young  in 
Germany  and  Russia  become  fanatical 
bigots,  ignorant  of  the  world  outside  their 
own  country,  totally  unaccustomed  to 
free  discussion,  and  not  aware  that  their 
opinions  can  be  questioned  without 
wickedness.  This  state  of  affairs,  bad  as 
it  is,  would  be  less  disastrous  than  it  is  if 
the  dogmas  instilled  were,  as  in  medieval 
Catholicism,  universal  and  international; 
but  the  whole  conception  of  an  interna- 
tional culture  is  denied  by  the  modern 
dogmatists,  who  preach  one  creed  in 
Germany,  another  in  Italy,  another  in 
Russia,  and  yet  another  in  Japan.  In 
each  of  these  countries  fanatical  na- 
tionalism is  what  is  most  emphasized  in 
the  teaching  of  the  young,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  men  of  one  country  have  no 
common  ground  with  the  men  of  an- 
other, and  that  no  conception  of  a  com- 
mon civilization  stands  in  the  way  of 
warlike  ferocity. 

The  decay  of  cultural  internationalism 
has  proceeded  at  a  continually  increasing 


pace  ever  since  the  Great  War.  When  I 
was  in  Leningrad  in  1920  I  met  the 
Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics,  who  was 
familiar  with  London,  Paris,  and  other 
capitals,  having  been  a  member  of  vari- 
ous international  congresses.  Nowa- 
days the  learned  men  of  Russia  are  very 
seldom  permitted  such  excursions,  for 
fear  of  their  drawing  comparisons  un- 
favorable to  their  own  country.  In 
other  countries  nationalism  in  learning  is 
less  extreme,  but  everywhere  it  is  far 
more  powerful  than  it  was.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  England  (and,  I  believe,  in 
the  United  States)  to  dispense  with 
Frenchmen  and  Germans  in  the  teaching 
of  French  and  German.  The  practice 
of  considering  a  man's  nationality  rather 
than  his  competence  in  appointing  him 
to  a  post  is  damaging  to  education  and 
an  offense  against  the  ideal  of  interna- 
tional culture,  which  was  a  heritage  from 
the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  is  now  being  submerged 
under  a  new  barbarian  invasion,  pro- 
ceeding from  below  rather  than  from 
without. 

In  democratic  countries  these  evils 
have  not  yet  reached  anything  like  the 
same  proportions,  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  grave  danger  of 
similar  developments  in  education,  and 
that  this  danger  can  be  averted  only  if 
those  who  believe  in  liberty  of  thought 
are  on  the  alert  to  protect  teachers  from 
intellectual  bondage.  Perhaps  the  first 
requisite  is  a  clear  conception  of  the 
services  which  teachers  can  be  expected 
to  perform  for  the  community. 

I  agree  with  the  governments  of  the 
world  that  the  imparting  of  definite  un- 
controversial  information  is  one  of  the 
least  of  the  teacher's  functions.  It  is  of 
course  the  basis  upon  which  the  others 
are  built,  and  in  a  technical  civilization 
such  as  ours  it  has  undoubtedly  a  con- 
siderable utility.  There  must  exist  in  a 
modern  community  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  who  possess  the  technical  skill 
required  to  preserve  the  mechanical  ap- 
paratus upon  which  our  physical  com- 
forts  depend.     It   is,   moreover,   incon- 
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venient  if  any  large  percentage  of  the 
population  is  unable  to  read  and  write. 
For  these  reasons  we  are  all  in  favor  of 
universal  compulsory  education.  Hut 
governments  have  perceived  that  it  is 
easy  in  the  course  of  giving  instruction  to 
instill  beliefs  on  controversial  matters 
and  to  produce  habits  of  mind  which 
may  be  convenient  or  inconvenient  to 
those  in  authority.  The  defense  of  the 
state  in  all  civilized  countries  is  quite  as 
much  in  the  hands  of  teachers  as  in 
those  of  the  armed  forces.  Except  in 
totalitarian  countries,  the  defense  of  the 
state  is  desirable,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
education  is  used  for  this  purpose  is  not 
in  itself  a  ground  of  criticism.  Criticism 
will  arise  only  if  the  state  is  defended  by 
obscurantism  and  appeals  to  irrational 
passion. 

Such  methods  are  quite  unnecessary  in 
the  case  of  any  state  worth  defending. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
toward  their  adoption  by  those  who 
have  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  educa- 
tion. There  is  a  widespread  belief  that 
nations  are  made  strong  by  uniformity  of 
opinion  and  by  the  suppression  of  liberty. 
One  hears  it  said  over  and  over  again 
that  democracy  weakens  a  country  in 
war,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  every 
important  war  since  the  year  1700  the 
victory  has  gone  to  the  more  democratic 
side.  Nations  have  been  brought  to 
ruin  much  more  often  by  insistence  upon 
a  narrow-minded  doctrinal  uniformity 
than  by  free  discussion  and  the  toleration 
of  divergent  opinions.  Dogmatists  the 
world  over  believe  that  although  the 
truth  is  known  to  them,  others  will  be 
led  into  false  beliefs  provided  they  are 
allowed  to  hear  the  arguments  on  both 
sides.  This  is  a  view  which  leads  to  one 
or  another  of  two  misfortunes:  either  one 
set  of  dogmatists  conquers  the  world  and 
prohibits  all  new  ideas,  or,  what  is  worse, 
rival  dogmatists  conquer  different  re- 
gions and  preach  the  gospel  of  hate 
against  each  other,  the  former  of  these 
evils  existing  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
latter  during  the  wars  of  religion,  and 
again    in    the    present    day.     The    first 


makes  civilization  static;  the  scccnid 
tends  to  destroy  it  ccHnplctcly.  Against 
botii  the  teacher  should  be  the  main 
safeguard. 

It  is  obvious  that  organized  party 
spirit  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  our 
time.  In  the  form  of  nationalism  it 
leads  to  wars  between  nations,  and  in 
other  forms  it  leads  to  civil  war.  It 
should  be  the  business  of  teachers  to 
stand  outside  the  strife  of  parties  and 
endeavor  to  instill  into  the  young  the 
habit  of  impartial  inquiry,  leading  them 
to  judge  issues  on  their  merits  and  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  accepting  ex  parte 
statements  at  their  face  value.  The 
teacher  should  not  be  expected  to  flatter 
the  prejudices  either  of  the  mob  or  of 
officials.  His  professional  virtue  should 
consist  in  a  readiness  to  do  justice  to  all 
sides,  and  in  an  endeavor  to  rise  above 
controversy  into  a  region  of  dispassionate 
scientific  investigation.  If  there  are 
people  to  whom  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gation are  inconvenient  he  should  be 
protected  against  their  resentment,  un- 
less it  can  be  shown  that  he  has  lent 
himself  to  dishonest  propaganda  by  the 
dissemination  of  demonstrable  untruths. 

The  function  of  the  teacher,  however, 
is  not  merely  to  mitigate  the  heat  of  cur- 
rent controversies.  He  has  more  posi- 
tive tasks  to  perform,  and  he  cannot  be 
a  great  teacher  unless  he  is  inspired  by  a 
wish  to  perform  these  tasks.  Teachers 
are  more  than  any  other  class  the  guard- 
ians of  civilization.  They  should  be 
intimately  aware  of  what  civilization  is 
and  desirous  of  imparting  a  civilized 
attitude  to  their  pupils.  We  are  thus 
brought  to  the  question:  what  constitutes 
a  civilized  community? 


II 

This  question  would  very  commonly 
be  answered  by  pointing  to  merely  ma- 
terial tests.  A  country  is  civilized  if  it 
has  much  machinery,  many  motor  cars, 
many  bathrooms,  and  a  great  deal  of 
rapid  locomotion.  To  these  things,  in 
my  opinion,   most  modern  men  attach 
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much  too  much  importance.  Civiliza- 
tion, in  the  more  important  sense,  is  a 
thing  of  the  mind,  not  of  material  ad- 
juncts to  the  physical  side  of  living.  It  is 
a  matter  partly  of  knowledge,  partly  of 
emotion.  So  far  as  knowledge  is  con- 
cerned, a  man  should  be  aware  of  the 
minuteness  of  himself  and  his  immediate 
environment  in  relation  to  the  world  in 
time  and  space.  He  should  see  his  own 
country  not  only  as  home,  but  as  one 
among  the  countries  of  the  world,  all 
with  an  equal  right  to  live  and  think  and 
feel.  He  should  see  his  own  age  in  rela- 
tion to  the  past  and  the  future,  and  be 
aware  that  its  own  controversies  will 
seem  as  strange  to  future  ages  as  those  of 
the  past  seem  to  us  now.  When  taking 
an  even  wider  view,  he  should  be  con- 
scious of  the  vastness  of  geological  epochs 
and  astronomical  abysses;  but  he  should 
be  aware  of  all  this,  not  as  a  weight  to 
crush  the  individual  human  spirit,  but  as 
a  vast  panorama  which  enlarges  the  mind 
that  contemplates  it. 

On  the  side  of  the  emotions,  a  very 
similar  enlargement  from  the  purely 
personal  is  needed  if  a  man  is  to  be  truly 
civilized.  Men  pass  from  birth  to  death, 
sometimes  happy,  sometimes  unhappy; 
sometimes  generous,  sometimes  grasping 
and  petty;  sometimes  heroic,  sometimes 
cowardly  and  servile.  To  the  man  who 
views  the  procession  as  a  whole,  certain 
things  stand  out  as  worthy  of  admiration. 
Some  men  have  been  inspired  by  love  of 
mankind ;  some  by  supreme  intellect  have 
helped  us  to  understand  the  world  in 
which  we  live;  and  some  by  exceptional 
sensitiveness  have  created  beauty.  These 
men  have  produced  something  of  positive 
good  to  outweigh  the  long  record  of 
cruelty,  oppression,  and  superstition. 
These  men  have  done  what  lay  in  their 
power  to  make  human  life  a  better  thing 
than  the  brief  turbulence  of  savages. 
The  civilized  man,  where  he  cannot 
admire,  will  aim  rather  at  understanding 
than  at  reprobating.  He  will  seek 
rather  to  discover  and  remove  the  im- 
personal causes  of  evil  than  to  hate  the 
men  who  are  in  its  grip.     All  this  should 


be  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  teacher, 
and  if  it  is  in  his  mind  and  heart  he  will 
convey  it  in  his  teaching  to  the  young 
who  are  in  his  care. 

No  man  can  be  a  good  teacher  unless 
he  has  feelings  of  warm  affection  toward 
his  pupils  and  a  genuine  desire  to  impart 
to  them  what  he  himself  believes  to  be  of 
value.  This  is  not  the  attitude  of  the 
propagandist.  To  the  propagandist  his 
pupils  are  potential  soldiers  in  an  army. 
They  are  to  serve  purposes  that  lie  out- 
side their  own  lives,  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  every  generous  purpose  tran- 
scends self,  but  in  the  sense  of  ministering 
to  unjust  privilege  or  to  despotic  power. 
The  propagandist  does  not  desire  that  his 
pupils  should  survey  the  world  and  freely 
choose  a  purpose  which  to  them  appears 
of  value.  He  desires,  like  a  topiarian 
artist,  that  their  growth  shall  be  trained 
and  twisted  to  suit  the  gardener's  pur- 
pose. And  in  thwarting  their  natural 
growth  he  is  apt  to  destroy  in  them  all 
generous  vigor,  replacing  it  by  envy, 
destructiveness,  and  cruelty.  There  is 
no  need  for  men  to  be  cruel;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  am  persuaded  that  most  cruelty 
results  from  thwarting  in  early  years, 
above  all  from  thwarting  what  is  good. 

Repressive  and  persecuting  passions 
are  very  common,  as  the  present  state  of 
the  world  only  too  amply  proves.  But 
they  are  not  an  inevitable  part  of  human 
nature.  On  the  contrary,  they  are,  I 
believe,  always  the  outcome  of  some 
kind  of  unhappiness.  It  should  be  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  teacher  to  open 
vistas  before  his  pupils,  showing  them  the 
possibility  of  activities  that  will  be  as 
delightful  as  they  are  useful,  thereby 
letting  loose  their  kind  impulses  and  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  a  desire  to  rob 
others  of  joys  that  they  will  have  missed. 
Many  people  decry  happiness  as  an  end, 
both  for  themselves  and  for  others;  but 
one  may  suspect  them  of  sour  grapes. 
It  is  one  thing  to  forego  personal  happi- 
ness for  a  public  end,  but  it  is  quite 
another  to  treat  the  general  happiness  as 
a  thing  of  no  account.  Yet  this  is  often 
done   in   the   name   of  some   supposed 
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heroism.  In  those  who  (nkc  lliis  ;i(li- 
ludc  there  is  generally  some  vein  of 
cruchy  based  probably  upon  an  iineon- 
scious  envy,  and  (he  sonrce  of  {\\r.  envy 
will  usually  be  found  in  childhood  or 
youth.  It  should  be  (he  aim  of  (he  edu- 
cator to  train  adults  (o  be  free  from  these 
psychological  misfortunes,  and  not  anx- 
ious to  rob  others  of  happiness,  because 
they  themselves  have  not  been  robbed  of 
it. 

As  matters  stand  to-day,  many  teach- 
ers arc  unable  to  do  the  best  of  which 
they  arc  capable.  For  this  there  arc  a 
number  of  reasons,  some  more  or  less  ac- 
cidental, others  very  deep-seated.  Most 
teachers  are  overworked  and  are  com- 
pelled to  prepare  their  pupils  for  exami- 
nations rather  than  to  give  them  a 
liberalizing  mental  training.  The  peo- 
ple who  are  not  accustomed  to  teaching 
have  no  idea  of  the  expense  of  spirit  that 
it  involves.  Clergymen  are  not  expected 
to  preach  sermons  for  several  hours  every 
day,  but  the  analogous  effort  is  de- 
manded of  teachers.  The  result  is  that 
many  of  them  become  harassed  and 
nervous,  out  of  touch  with  recent  work  in 
the  subjects  they  teach  and  unable  to 
inspire  their  students  with  a  sense  of  the 
intellectual  delights  to  be  obtained  from 
new  understanding  and  new  knowledge. 

Ill 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
gravest  matter.  In  most  countries  cer- 
tain opinions  are  recognized  as  correct, 
and  others  as  dangerous.  Teachers 
whose  opinions  are  not  correct  are  ex- 
pected to  keep  silent  about  them.  If 
they  mention  their  opinions  it  is  propa- 
ganda, while  the  mentioning  of  correct 
opinions  is  considered  to  be  merely  sound 
instruction.  The  result  is  that  the  in- 
quiring young  too  often  have  to  go  out- 
side the  classroom  to  discover  what  is 
being  thought  by  the  most  vigorous 
minds  of  their  own  time.  There  is  a 
subject  called  civics,  in  which,  perhaps 
more  than  in  any  other,  the  teaching  is 
expected  to  be  misleading.     The  young 


an-  (anght  a  sort  of  copy] )(>()[:  afcoiuit  of 
how  public  affairs  are  supptjsed  to  be 
eondiic((!d,  and  arc  carefully  shielded 
horn  all  knowlrd^rf.  ^s  to  how  in  fact 
they  are  conducted.  When  they  grow 
up  and  discover  the  truth,  the  result  is 
(oo  of((Mi  a  comph^tc  cynicism  in  which 
all  [)ul)lic  ideals  are  lost;  wliereas  if  they 
had  been  taught  the  truth  carefully  and 
with  proper  comment  they  might  have 
become  men  able  to  combat  evils  in 
which,  as  it  is,  they  acquiesce  with  a 
shrug. 

The  idea  that  falsehood  is  edifying  is 
one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  those  who 
draw  up  educational  schemes.  I  should 
not  myself  consider  that  a  man  could  be  a 
good  teacher  unless  he  had  made  a  firm 
resolve  never  in  the  course  of  his  teaching 
to  conceal  truth  because  it  is  what  is  called 
"unedifying."  The  kind  of  virtue  that 
can  be  produced  by  guarded  ignorance  is 
frail  and  fails  at  the  first  touch  of  reality. 
There  are  in  this  world  many  men  who 
deserve  admiration,  and  it  is  good  that 
the  young  should  be  taught  to  see  the 
ways  in  which  these  men  are  admirable. 
But  it  is  not  good  to  teach  them  to  admire 
rogues  by  concealing  their  roguery.  It 
is  thought  that  the  knowledge  of  things 
as  they  are  will  lead  to  cynicism,  and  so 
it  may  do  if  the  knowledge  comes  sud- 
denly with  a  shock  of  surprise  and  horror. 
But  if  it  comes  gradually,  duly  intermixed 
with  a  knowledge  of  what  is  good,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  scientific  study  inspired 
by  the  wish  to  get  at  the  truth,  it  will 
have  no  such  effect.  In  any  case  to  tell 
lies  to  the  young,  who  have  no  means  of 
checking  what  they  are  told,  is  morally 
indefensible. 

The  thing,  above  all,  that  a  teacher 
should  endeavor  to  produce  in  his  pupils 
if  democracy  is  to  survive  is  the  kind  of 
tolerance  that  springs  from  an  endeavor 
to  understand  those  who  are  different 
from  ourselves.  It  is  perhaps  a  natural 
human  impulse  to  view  w^th  horror  and 
disgust  all  manners  and  customs  different 
from  those  to  which  we  are  used.  Ants 
and  savages  put  strangers  to  death. 
And  those  who  have  never  traveled  either 
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physically  or  mentally  find  it  difficult  to 
tolerate  the  queer  ways  and  outlandish 
beliefs  of  other  nations  and  other  times, 
other  sects  and  other  political  parties. 
This  kind  of  ignorant  intolerance  is  the 
antithesis  of  a  civilized  outlook,  and  is 
one  of  the  gravest  dangers  to  which  our 
over-crowded  world  is  exposed. 

The  educational  system  ought  to  be 
designed  to  correct  it,  but  far  too  little  is 
done  in  this  direction  at  present.  In 
every  country  nationalistic  feeling  is  en- 
couraged, and  schoolchildren  are  taught, 
what  they  are  only  too  ready  to  believe, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries 
are  morally  and  intellectually  inferior  to 
those  of  the  country  in  which  the  school- 
children happen  to  reside.  Collective 
hysteria,  the  most  mad  and  cruel  of  all 
human  emotions,  is  encouraged  instead 
of  being  discouraged,  and  the  young  are 
encouraged  to  believe  what  they  hear 
frequently  said  rather  than  what  there  is 
some  rational  ground  for  believing.  In 
all  this  the  teachers  are  not  to  blame. 
They  are  not  free  to  teach  as  they  would 
wish.  It  is  they  who  know  most  in- 
timately the  needs  of  the  young.  It  is 
they  who  through  daily  contact  have 
come  to  care  for  them.  But  it  is  not 
they  who  decide  what  shall  be  taught  or 
what  the  methods  of  instruction  are  to  be. 

There  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  more 
freedom  than  there  is  for  the  scholastic 
profession.  It  ought  to  have  more  op- 
portunities of  self-determination,  more 
independence  from  the  interference  of 
bureaucrats  and  bigots.  No  one  would 
consent  in  our  day  to  subject  the  medical 
men  to  the  control  of  non-medical  au- 
thorities as  to  how  they  should  treat  their 
patients,  except  of  course  where  they 
depart  criminally  from  the  purpose  of 
medicine,  which  is  to  cure  the  patient. 
The  teacher  is  a  kind  of  medical  man 
whose  purpose  is  to  cure  the  patient  of 
childishness,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to 
decide  for  himself  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience what  methods  are  most  suitable 
to  this  end.  A  few  great  historic  uni- 
versities, by  the  weight  of  their  prestige, 
have  secured  virtual  self-determination. 


but  the  immense  majority  of  educational 
institutions  are  hampered  and  controlled 
by  men  who  do  not  understand  the  work 
with  which  they  are  interfering.  The 
only  way  to  prevent  totalitarianism  in 
our  highly  organized  world  is  to  secure  a 
certain  degree  of  independence  for 
bodies  performing  useful  public  work, 
and  among  such  bodies  teachers  deserve 
a  foremost  place. 

The  teacher,  like  the  artist,  the  phil- 
osopher, and  the  man  of  letters,  can 
perform  his  work  adequately  only  if  he 
feels  himself  to  be  an  individual  directed 
by  an  inner  creative  impulse,  not  domi- 
nated and  fettered  by  an  outside  au- 
thority. It  is  very  difficult  in  this 
modern  world  to  find  a  place  for  the  in- 
dividual. He  can  subsist  at  the  top  as  a 
dictator  in  a  totalitarian  state  or  a  pluto- 
cratic magnate  in  a  country  of  large 
industrial  enterprizes,  but  in  the  realm  of 
the  mind  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  preserve  independence  of  the 
great  organized  forces  that  control  the 
livelihoods  of  men  and  women.  If  the 
world  is  not  to  lose  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  its  best  minds  it  will  have  to 
find  some  method  of  allowing  them  scope 
and  liberty  in  spite  of  organization. 
This  involves  a  deliberate  restraint  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  power  and  a 
conscious  realization  that  there  are  men 
to  whom  free  scope  must  be  afforded. 
Renaissance  Popes  could  feel  in  this  way 
toward  Renaissance  artists,  but  the 
powerful  men  of  our  day  seem  to  have 
more  difficulty  in  feeling  respect  for  ex- 
ceptional genius.  The  turbulence  of  our 
times  is  inimical  to  the  fine  flower  of  cul- 
ture. The  man  in  the  street  is  full  of 
fear  and,  therefore,  unwilling  to  tolerate 
freedoms  for  which  he  sees  no  need. 
Perhaps  we  must  wait  for  quieter  times 
before  the  claims  of  civilization  can  again 
override  the  claims  of  party  spirit. 
Meanwhile  it  is  important  that  some 
should  continue  to  realize  the  limitations 
of  what  can  be  done  by  organization. 
Every  system  must  allow  loopholes  and 
exceptions;  for  if  it  does  not  it  will  in  the 
end  crush  all  that  is  best  in  man. 
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A     STORY 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  LA  FARGE 


r's  nearly  four  years  now  since  Jimmy 
Massell  left  us.  I  get  letters  from  him 
at  regular  intervals  from  Middlefield 
School  in  Connecticut,  where  he's  the 
physical  director.  That  is  the  sort  of  job 
he  should  be  doing — working  with  young 
boys,  not  laboring  on  my  little  farm.  He 
got  the  job  for  himself,  and  in  spite  of 
his  pride — first  he  got  the  Cottrellton 
High  School,  and  then,  because  he  was  so 
obvious  a  choice,  Middlefield. 

What  his  ;letters  reflect  is  a  man  who, 
having  found  a  way  he  had  lost,  is  now 
happily  occupied .  That  makes  me  happy 
too,  for  I  grew  to  be  very  fond  of  Jimmy, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  what  he  was  like 
when  he  came  to  work  for  us  in  1935. 
He  had  a  battle  to  win  in  those  days,  and 
now  he  has  won  it;  but  it  was  a  hard 
battle. 

The  day  he  turned  up  was  Day  Out — 
my  wife  and  I  always  sent  the  servants 
out  in  a  body  once  a  week  in  summer,  so 
as  to  leave  the  decks  clear  for  the  rest  of 
the  week.  That  day  Missy  was  canoeing 
with  the  three  children  on  Naius  River 
and  I  was  in  the  kitchen,  tired  from  a 
day's  good  work,  getting  things  ready 
for  the  children's  supper. 

He  didn't  knock  at  the  kitchen  door,  be- 
cause it  was  open.  He  just  appeared  at 
it.  One  minute  there  was  nothing  there 
but  the  July  sun  on  the  lilac  bushes  and 
the  next,  there  was  a  large  man  in  dirty 
clothes  with  a  face  very  clean  though  un- 
shaved.  It  gave  me  a  start,  because  the 
farm  is  rather  ofl*  the  beaten  track  and 


tramps  don't  drop  in  there  as  they  do 
near  the  Post  Road. 

"How  de  do,"  he  said. 

"Hello,"  I  answered  him,  and  set  the 
top  of  the  double-boiler  with  the  soup  in 
it  on  the  kitchen  table.  "What  can  I 
do  for  you?" 

"Is  the  owner  of  this  place  here- 
abouts?" he  asked. 

"I'm  the  owner,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  so?"  he  said,  and  sort  of  nodded 
his  head.  "You  couldn't  do  with  a  little 
work,  could  you?" 

"No,"  I  said.  "We're  in  good  shape 
here."  It  wasn't  true,  but  I've  never 
much  liked  handing  out  odd  jobs  to 
strangers  with  so  many  of  the  local  people 
wanting  work. 

"Those  pines,"  he  said,  jerking  his 
thumb  over  his  shoulder.  "The  ones 
that  blew  down.  If  they're  yours  I  could 
clean  them  up.  I'm  handy  with  an  axe 
and  a  saw." 

"They  went  in  the  ice-storm  last  win- 
ter," I  said.  "Worse  than  usual  here. 
Yes,  they're  mine  but  I  figured  to  let  the 
local  boys  clean  them  up.  I'm  sorry. 
Want  something  to  eat?" 

He  shook  his  head  but  I  saw  him  swal- 
low. "No,  thanks,"  he  said,  standing 
still  and  not  shifting  his  feet.  "I'm  no 
bum.  It's  just  I  haven't  a  nickel." 

"For  a  cup  of  coff*ee?"  I  said  and  smiled 
at  him.  I  wanted  to  see  if  he'd  try  a 
touch. 

He  didn't  smile  back  but  nodded  his 
head   and  said,   "For  a  cup  of  coffee. 
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That's  it."  He  had  his  hat  on  all  this 
time,  a  wider-brimmed  felt  hat  than  one 
sees  in  Rhode  Island.  He  raised  his  hand 
to  it  in  a  rather  grand  salute^  and  said, 
"Well,  O.K.  I'll  be  going."  Then  he 
turned  away  at  once. 

"Sorry  I  can't  help  you,"  I  said. 
"There's  plenty  of  food  here.  Better 
have  a  bite  before  you  go." 

"No,  thanks,"  he  said  and  didn't  turn 
back  but  kept  going. 

There  must  have  been  something 
about  his  walk  and  his  manner  that 
moved  me  (and  I'm  not  too  easily 
moved  by  bums),  for  I  couldn't  just  stand 
there  and  watch  that  big  man  go.  I 
went  out  after  him  into  the  hot  sun  and  I 
called  out,  "Wait  a  minute." 

He  stopped  and  turned  round,  but 
slowly — it  reminded  me  of  someone  in  a 
car  with  bad  brakes,  trying  to  stop  while 
going  down  hill.  He  didn't  just  stop  and 
turn:  he  slowed  down  and  made  a  wider 
turn  than  most  men  do  and  then  stopped. 
"Yeah?"  he  said. 

"Where  are  you  from?"  I  asked. 

"Idaho,"  he  said. 

I  couldn't  resist  it — it  had  been  used 
on  us  so  often  in  the  West  that  it  had  be- 
come a  family  joke — I  said,  "You're  a 
long  way  from  home." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  and  he  added,  "That's 
it."     Still  he  didn't  smile. 

I  thought  to  myself.  You're  a  solemn 
sort  of  bloke.  I  looked  at  him  again. 
He  had  clear  gray  eyes  and  a  long,  straight 
nose.  I  rather  like  people  with  long 
noses,  it's  an  idiosyncrasy  of  mine.  His 
face  under  its  stubble,  now  that  I  saw  it 
out  of  doors,  had  an  unhealthy  color.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  help  him  although  it 
occurred  to  me  then  that  Missy  might 
be  upset  by  having  a  complete  stranger 
on  the  place.  Still  I  could  put  him  in  the 
Old  Room  in  the  barn,  and  Fred  was 
up  there  with  his  wife  and  his  brother  in 
the  tenement.  I'd  never  done  anything 
like  this  before  and  it  made  me  nervous. 

"Listen,"  I  said.  "Come  back  now 
and  get  some  coffee  and  something  to 
eat.     Then  we'll  talk  of  work." 

"O.  K.,"  he  said,  "and  thank  you." 


I  led  the  way  back  into  the  kitchen 
and  gave  him  a  chair.  He  sat  on  it, 
holding  the  wide-brimmed  hat  in  his 
hands  and  saying  nothing.  I  put  on 
some  coffee,  got  the  leg  of  lamb  out  of  the 
ice-box,  and  set  a  plate  and  knife  and 
fork  and  spoon  for  him.  I  set  out  a  half- 
loaf  of  brown  bread  and  a  cup  and 
saucer  and  some  butter  on  a  plate. 
"Draw  up  to  the  table,"  I  said.  "You 
can  begin  on  these  and  the  coffee  won't 
be  long.     Want  some  soup?" 

"I  don't  mind  if  I  do,"  he  said  and  rose 
and  hung  his  hat  on  a  peg  and  pulled  his 
chair  up  to  the  table.  "Could  I  use  the 
sink?"  he  asked. 

"Help  yourself,"  I  said. 

He  went  over  to  the  sink  and  washed 
his  hands  with  the  yellow  soap  and  dried 
them  on  the  roller  towel.  Then  he  sat 
down  again.  The  water  in  the  bottom 
of  the  double-boiler  was  boiling  and  it 
didn't  take  long  to  heat  the  soup.  He 
waited  for  it.  I  noticed  that  he  sat  very 
still,  never  twiddling  his  hands,  and  that 
he  swallowed  constantly.  Now  that  his 
hat  was  off  I  saw  his  hair  was  so  blond 
as  to  be  almost  white. 

I  didn't  try  to  talk  to  him  while  he 
ate.,  I  gave  him  his  soup  and  cofTee  and 
finally  remembered  the  sugar,  and  when 
he'd  had  one  helping  of  the  meat,  cut 
him  some  more.  He  ate  rapidly  and 
silently.  With  very  little  urging  he  fin- 
ished all  the  bread  and  the  butter  and 
there  wasn't  much  left  of  the  meat.  He 
had  three  cups  of  coffee.  Then  he  wiped 
his  mouth  with  a  surprisingly  clean  but 
crumpled  white  handkerchief  out  of  his 
hip  pocket  and  said,  "I  sure  am  obliged." 

"Not  at  all,"  I  said.  "Have  a  ciga- 
rette." 

"Thanks,"  he  said  and  took  one.  He 
didn't  even  have  a  match,  so  I  pushed 
over  the  kitchen  box.  He  lighted  his 
cigarette  and  said,  "I  sure  feel  better 
now." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "food  helps." 

"Yep,"  he  said.     "You  bet." 

"You're  good  with  an  axe,  you  say?" 

"Done  plenty  of  that  sort  of  work," 
he  said.     "Plenty." 
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"Well,"  I  said,  "we'll  try  it  out  and 
sec  how  it  goes.  Tiiey  get  tiiree-iilty 
a  day  hereabouts.  Some  get  four.  But 
they  feed  themselves." 

"All  right  with  mc,"  he  said.  "Job's 
the  thing." 

"Trying  to  get  home?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  he  said  and  shook  his  head. 
"No,  sir." 

"Like  it  East?" 

He  looked  straight  at  me  and  he  said, 
after  a  brief  pause,  "No.  Don't  like  it 
any  place.     But  you  got  to  live." 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

"My  name  is  James  Massell,"  he  said. 
"Pocatcllo." 

"I'm  Jonathan  Walters,"  I  said. 

"Pleased  to  meet  you,"  he  said,  and 
nodded  his  head.  "That  your  wife  and 
kids  in  the  canoes  down  yonder?" 

"That's  right,"  I  said. 

"You  needn't  to  worry  about  me," 
said  Massell.     "I'm  no  bum." 

"That's  right,"  I  said.  "I  figured  you 
weren't.  Let's  go  up  to  the  barn  now  and 
I'll  show  you  where  you  can  sleep  and 
introduce  you  to  the  farmer  here." 
There  was  a  certain  dignity  about  him 
that  made  a  lot  of  questions  seem  im- 
pertinent. Some  people  carry  their  dig- 
nity with  them  very  palpably:  he  was 
one  of  them. 

He  rose  and  took  his  hat  from  the  peg 
and  put  it  on.  Then  he  said,  "Want  I 
should  help  you  clean  up  here?" 

"No,"  I  said.  "The  servants  will  do 
that  later." 

"You  bet,"  he  said. 

As  we  came  out  the  kitchen  door  we 
ran  into  Missy  and  the  children,  carrying 
cushions  and  backrests  and  paddles,  and 
the  littlest  boy,  Edgar,  was  dragging  a 
ginger-ale  bottle  behind  him  on  a  long 
string.  Missy  looked  slightly  surprised 
but  she  smiled  and  said,  "Hello." 

"Missy,"  I  said,  "this  is  Mr.  Massell, 
from  Idaho.  He's  going  to  help  clean 
up  the  down  pines.     This  is  my  wife." 

He  took  off  his  hat,  and  said,  "How  do 
you  do,  ma'am?" 

"How  do  you  do?"  she  said  and  of- 
fered her  hand.     He  shook  it  politely. 


George,  who  Wcis  thirteen,  said,  "Gee, 
d(j  ycju  coinc  from  Idalio?" 

Massell  turned  to  liiin  and  tiicn  ior  llic 
first  time  he  smiled.  "Yes,  sir,"  he  said. 
"Plumb  all  the  way  from  Idaho." 

"Gee,"  said  George,  and  then,  as 
though  it  had  been  prearranged,  all 
three  of  the  children  said  in  chorus, 
"You're  a  long  way  from  home." 

"Yes  indeedy,"  he  said.  "Sure  is  a 
long  way." 

Elizabeth  sidled  up  to  him  and  said, 
"Oh,  Mr.  Massell,  did  you  ride  your 
horse  here?" 

"No.  Didn't  ride  no  horse."  He 
smiled  at  her  and  said,  "I  left  my  horse 
at  that  home  that's  such  a  long  way." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  and  giggled.  She  had 
noticed,  as  I  had  not  till  then,  that  he 
wore  Pendleton  trousers. 

"Well,"  I  said.  "Come  along.  I'm 
taking  him  up  to  the  barn  to  see  Fred. 
Are  there  blankets  in  the  Old  Room?" 

"Yes,"  said  Missy.  "The  bed's  made 
up,  I  think." 

I  started  off  and  Massell  followed  me. 
Edgar  called  out,  "Good-by,  good-by," 
and  the  other  two  said,  "See  you  soon." 

"You  bet,"  said  Massell.  He  waved  his 
hat  at  them  and  smiled.  As  we  walked 
up  toward  the  barn,  he  directly  beside 
me,  I  took  a  look  at  his  face.  I  don't  ever 
remember  having  seen  a  man  wear  an 
expression  of  such  pain. 

"You're  not  ill,  are  you?"  I  said. 
I  couldn't  help  it. 

"No,  sir,"  he  said.     "I'm  O.K." 

You  couldn't  ask  questions  of  a  man 
that  looked  like  that, 'so  I  shut  up.  I'm 
glad  I  did. 

It  took  just  about  three  days  to  find 
out  all  you'd  ever  need  to  know  about 
Jimmy  Massell  as  a  worker:  he  was  mag- 
nificent. Fred  Warder,  who's  a  worker 
himself,  took  to  Jimmy  on  sight,  and 
Fred  is  hard  to  please.  Jimmy  knew 
more  about  horses  and  cows  and  sheep 
than  Fred  did,  and  as  Fred  is  the  sort 
of  man  who  is  born  to  learn,  that  was 
fine,  for  he  could  learn  from  Jimmy. 
By  the  end  of  September  we  didn't  any 
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of  us  know  how  it  was  possible  we'd  run 
the  place  all  these  years  without  him. 
I  put  him  on  permanent  wages  and  he 
bought  himself  a  few  shirts  and  necessa- 
ries, and  the  only  bother  we  ever  had 
with  him  was  to  get  him  to  come  in  for 
his  dinner.  But  no  one  except  the  chil- 
dren could  ever  make  him  smile. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  was  surly. 
He  wasn't,  he  was  just  solemn  and  per- 
manently sad-looking:  a  serious  man, 
who  avoided  all  intrusion  on  himself. 
With  the  children,  whom  he  never 
avoided  and  who  seemed  never  to  be 
able  to  annoy  him  when  they  were  with 
h.im,  he  was  uniformly  pleasant  and  kind 
though  not  very  talkative.  He'd  show 
them  how  to  make  the  things  children 
are  forever  busy  at — huts  in  the  woods 
and  flag-poles  and  additions  to  the  hen- 
hiouse  and  laying-boxes  and  bows  and 
arrows,  and  a  rudder  for  the  skiff — 
which  last  seemed  to  me  a  surprising  ac- 
:omplishment  for  an  Idaho  man.  They 
asked  him  countless  questions  but  he 
[lever  answered  any  that  were  personal, 
and  George  was  full  of  curiosity  about 
tiim.  George  would  ask  me  about 
tiim,  but  I  knew  little  more  than  the 
boy  did. 

"What  makes  him  so  sad?"  George 
asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "Some  secret 
Df  his  own." 

"Something  bad?"  said  George. 

"I  doubt  it,"  I  answered.  "Of  that 
man." 

"Why?" 

"Do  you  think  he  looks  like  a  bad 
man?" 

"Oh,  no!"  said  George.  "He's  nice. 
He's  a  good  man.  Anyone  could  see 
Jimmy  was  a  good  man." 

"How  do  you  figure  that  out?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it's  just  he  looks 
good.     Doesn't  he  look  good,  Daddy?" 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "He's  a  good  worker 
too." 

"He's  so  strong,"  said  George.  "I  wish 
I  knew  why  he  looks  sad.  I  wish  he'd 
tell  me." 

"That's  his  business,"  I  said.     "Don't 


go  asking  questions  of  grown-ups  about 
what  isn't  your  business." 

"O.K.,"  said  George.  "He  knows 
all  about  all  kinds  of  games.  Lizzie 
thinks  he  looks  sad  too." 

"All  right,"  I  told  him,  "but  you  tell 
Lizzie  what  I've  said  to  you:  it's  none 
of  your  business,  do  you  understand? 
I'll  not  have  you  children  bothering 
Jimmy  Massell." 

"O.K.,  Pop,"  he  said.  "I'll  tell  Lizzie. 
I'll  see  she  doesn't  bother  Jimmy.  But 
you  know  what?" 

"What?"  I  said. 

"When  Fred  went  out  to  shoot  the 
crows  he  asked  Jimmy  if  he  wanted  to 
come  too  and  Jimmy  said  'No'  and  Fred 
said  why  didn't  he  and  Jimmy  said  he 
didn't  shoot  no  more — I  mean  any  more 
— and  I  said  to  Jimmy  'Why  not,'  and 
he  said  just  'Never  no  more  guns,'  and  so 
I  said  'Oh  yes  a  farewell  to  arms' — you 
know  that  book  you  said  I'm  not  to  read 
till  I  am  more  mature?" 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

"Well,"  said  George,  "he  looked  at 
me  and  he  said  what's  that  and  I  said 
it's  a  book  that  my  father  said  I  was  not 
to  read  till  I  was  more  mature,  I  said, 
it's  a  quotation,  a  farewell  to  arms. 
Then  Jimmy  said,  'Oh,  quotations,'  he 
said,  'Eh,  oh  quotations  again,'  and  he 
turned  round  and  went  away  looking 
sad  again .     Isn't  that  funny?" 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

"Why  did  he  do  that?"  asked  George. 

"I  haven't  the  faintest  notion,"  I  said, 
but  after  George  had  gone  his  way  I 
thought  it  over.  Later  I  reported  all  this 
to  Missy  and  we  speculated  about  it,  but 
I  can't  say  we  got  very  far  with  it. 

One  day  late  in  October,  when  the 
two  older  children  were  away  at  school, 
Edgar  escaped  from  Nurse.  Edgar  was 
the  member  of  the  family  who  had  to  find 
out  everything,  good  or  bad,  for  himself. 
At  his  stage  then  he  was  experimenting 
with  string.  Jimmy  had  diverted  his 
mind  from  the  experiment  of  swinging 
bottles  on  the  end  of  a  long  string  into 
stone  walls,  to  see  how  much  force  it 
would  take  to  break  them;  he  had  fixed 
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for  the  boy  a  tin  can  on  a  string  and  liad 
got  him  started  on  the  experiment  (;(" 
how  fast  must  the  can  be  swung,  when 
full  of  water,  to  retain  most  of  the  water, 
and  at  what  point  in  the  proceedings  did 
it  soak  the  swinger.  It  was  better  tlian 
the  bottles,  but  Nurse  disapproved  of  it. 
Now  Edgar  had  run  away  and  Nurse, 
intelligently,  asked  me  where  Jimmy 
was  working  that  morning.  I  said  I 
had  to  see  Jimmy  and  Fred  and  that 
I'd  find  the  boy  and  send  him  up  to  her. 
I  knew  the  men  were  repairing  the  stone 
wall  back  of  the  oak  grove. 

When  I  got  near  where  they  were 
working,  I  heard  Jimmy  speak.  He 
said:  "You  do  that  so  good,  son,  that  it's 
a  pity  not  to  show  Nurse  how  good  you 
do  it." 

"Yipee!"  cried  Edgar.  "Lookit! 
Yipee!" 

"How  strong  is  the  string?"  said  Fred. 
He  was  a  cautious  man. 

"Plenty  strong,"  said  Jimmy. 

I  came  round  the  trees  and  out  to  the 
clearing  by  the  wall.  Edgar  was  there. 
He  was  swinging  the  can;  it  was  full  of 
water,  and  he  wasn't  spilling  a  drop — 
but  when  he  saw  me  it  distracted  him, 
and  he  tried  to  slow  it  down  too  quickly 
and  it  soaked  his  legs  and  shoes. 

"Hi!"  I  said.  "Now  then,  young 
man,  off  with  you.  Nurse  wants  you." 
Edgar  was  already  headed  for  a  pool  of 
rain  water  to  refill  his  can. 

"I'll  just  fill  it  up  once  more,"  he  said. 

"No,"  I  said.  "Go  now,  Edgar,  do 
you  hear  me?" 

"I'll  just  do  it  all  once  more,  and  as 
soon  as  it  spills,  I'll  go,"  he  said.  "I 
promise."  He  was  busy  filling  up  the 
can. 

"Edgar,"  said  Jimmy. 

"Yes,"  said  Edgar,  looking  round 
from  where  he  squatted  by  the  pool. 
Jimmy  jerked  his  thumb  toward  the 
house  and  winked.  Edgar  rose,  emptied 
the  can  neatly  back  into  the  pool  with 
the  remark,  "We  might  need  that  water 
some  day,"  and  rising,  said,  "So  long. 
Be  good,"  and  started  off  toward  the 
house,   swinging  the  empty  can   round 


hiin.      ft     made     a     whooshing     noise. 
''Yipee!"  said  Edgar. 

"All  tlie  way  t(j  the  house?"  said 
Jimmy. 

"You  bet,"  said  Edgar.  He  disap- 
peared. Fred  laughed.  He  has  chil- 
dren too. 

"How  do  you  do  it?"  I  asked. 

"We  get  on  fme,"  said  Jimmy. 

"I  see  you  do.  But  I  have  to  argue, 
always.     Why  not  you?" 

"I'm  not  his,"  said  Jimmy. 

"That's  true,"  I  said,  "but  it's  not 
all  of  it." 

"Practice,"  said  Jimmy.  "I  worked 
with  kids."  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
made  any  reference  to  his  past.  As  he 
said  it  I  had  an  idea:  the  possible  answer 
to  a  problem  that  had  bothered  me  for 
weeks. 

"Look,"  I  said.  "Did  you  really 
work  with  kids?" 

"Yes,"  he  said.     "Five  years  of  it." 

"Like  it?" 

"I  liked  it  fine." 

"Ever  done  camping  and  that  sort 
of  thing?" 

"Plenty  of  it.     Plenty." 

"We  need  you  then,"  I  said.  "See 
here.  There's  no  one  to  take  the  Boy 
Scouts  here.  The  troop  is  going  to 
pieces.  It  would  mean  just  about  one 
full  day  a  week.  There  are  ten  Scouts 
here.     Would  you  take  that  on?" 

"And  the  work  here?" 

"It  wouldn't  cut  into  your  pay,"  I 
said.  "I'd  be  glad  to  keep  that  up  as 
usual,  sort  of  a  contribution;  I  haven't 
done  what  I  should  have  about  it. 
Isn't  that  a  good  idea?"     I  asked  Fred. 

"Might  be  a  fine  idea,"  said  Fred. 

"Who'd  appoint  me?"  said  Jimmy. 

"Why,  I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "If 
you'd  just  tell  us  what  you'd  done, 
working  with  boys  and  like  that,  and 
who  to  write  to,  we  could  get  you  ap- 
pointed easily  enough." 

"No,"  said  Jimmy. 

"It's  just  a  formality,"  I  said.  "I'd 
vouch  for  you  really.     And  you,  Fred?" 

"Surely,"  said  Fred.     "Any  time." 

"No,"  said  Jimmy. 
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"It  wouldn't  add  to  your  work,"  I 
said,  "and  it  would  mean  a  little  more 
money." 

"That's  not  it,"  said  Jimmy. 

"Don't  like  the  work  then?  Working 
with  the  Scouts?" 

"The  Scouts  are  good,"  he  said.  "You 
get  someone  else." 

"No,"  I  said,  "I'd  like  you." 

"No,"  said  Jimmy.  It  was  obviously 
final.  I  should  have  accepted  it,  but 
it  had  been  such  a  good  idea:  he  had  a 
wonderful  hand  with  the  young.  I 
could  see  too  that  Fred  agreed  with  me. 

"Damn  it,  Jimmy,"  I  said,  "that's  too 
bad.  I've  offered  to  keep  up  the  pay, 
you'd  get  whatever  small  sum  they  give, 
and  I'd  be  willing  to  make  that  up  too, 
and  you'd  do  a  fine  service  here.  A 
fine  service.  Badly  needed.  Can't  you 
see  that?" 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  minute  without 
speaking  or  moving. 

"Listen,"  he  said.  "This  is  Rhode 
Island." 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

"I  come  from  Idaho,"  he  said. 
"Once  you  said  to  me,  'You're  a  long 
ways  from  home.'  Yes  sir,  it's  a  long 
way.  In  Idaho  I  worked  with  kids. 
Here  I  work  for  you.  I  aim  to  work 
good — "  he  paused  just  a  second,  "for 
you." 

I  could  see  he  was  not  to  be  moved. 
"Too  bad,"  I  said.  "Let  it  go.  But  it's 
too  bad.  If  you  change  your  mind  let 
me  know,  will  you?" 

"I  won't,"  he  said. 

I  dropped  it  then,  as  I  should  have 
done  before,  and  we  spoke  of  the  work 
on  the  wall  and  other  matters  of  that 
sort.  As  I  walked  back  to  the  house  I 
puzzled  the  matter  over  in  my  head  and 
could  make  but  little  of  it.  Some  trou- 
ble of  course,  but  with  a  man  like  that 
it  was  hard  to  guess  what  trouble  it 
could  have  been.  It  wasn't  till  mid- 
November  that  I  got  the  answer  to  it. 

It  was  one  of  those  fine,  still  days,  cold 
in  the  shade,  warm  in  the  sun,  that  come 
in  November  after  a  northeaster.     Un- 


fortunately for  me,  Fred  had  promised 
to  go  over  to  the  Island  to  look  at  a 
stud-ram,  and  the  only  other  two  men 
left  in  South  County  who  knew  a  wood- 
cock from  a  woodchuck  were  busy.  Re- 
membering George's  story  of  the  crows, 
I  didn't  ask  Jimmy  to  go,  but  went 
shooting  by  myself.  The  birches  and 
alders  had  lost  most  of  their  leaves  and 
the  sumachs  were  already  a  dark  brown, 
their  boughs  leafless  too.  I  was  fairly 
lucky  and  I  shot  three  woodcock  and 
four  snipe.  By  the  time  I  got  home  it 
was  dusk,  and  I  was  good  and  tired  and 
so  was  the  dog.  I  came  in  through  the 
new  pasture  we  were  fencing  for  sheep, 
and  I  found  Jimmy  there,  still  digging 
up  the  patch  of  sheep-laurel  that  grew 
beyond  the  south  hill  overlooking  the 
river.  You  can  spot  the  green  of  the 
sheep-laurel  easily  at  that  time  of  year 
when  the  low  huckleberries  are  red.  It 
was  all  uphill  from  that  spot  to  the  house, 
so  I  said  "Hello"  to  him  and  sat  on  a 
tuft  of  broom-sedge  to  rest  for  a  minute 
and  pass  the  time  of  day.  I  had  that 
lovely  feeling  of  being  tired  and  tri- 
umphantly burdened  with  birds  and  I 
had  to  talk  about  it.  He  said,  "Hello, 
Jonathan,"  and  went  right  on  digging. 

"How  are  you  doing?"  I  asked. 

"O.K.,"  he  said.  "Plumb  O.K.  I've 
got  just  one  more  of  these  patches  to  go." 

"Good,"  I  said.  "It's  going  to  make 
a  good  pasture." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it'll  be  a  fine  run." 

"I  had  a  good  day,"  I  said.  "I'm 
tired  now." 

"Yes?"  he  said. 

"I  found  plenty  of  birds,"  I  said. 
"But  it's  hard  alone.  They  always  get 
up  the  other  side  of  something.  Wood- 
cock and  snipe." 

"Snipe?"  he  said.     "Yes,  they  do." 

"I  got  three  woodcock  and  four 
jacks,"  I  said.  "One  of  the  jacks  is 
very  big."  I  fished  in  the  game  pocket 
and  pulled  out  the  birds  and  sorted  them 
over.  I  put  the  rest  back  and  held  up 
the  big  snipe.  "Look  at  that.  You 
know  these  birds,  these  snipe?" 

"Yes,"  he  said. 
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"Rv(T  see  a  hil^^t^cr  siupr  (lian  that?" 

"lie's  sure  bi^,"  lir  said,  ^lancin^  at. 
it.  He  stood  with  one  foot  on  the  spade 
and  both  hands  on  the  handle. 

"And  heavy/'  1  said,  liolchnq  il  ont 
to  him.      "Ilefl  it." 

"Don't  need  to,"  he  said,  never  mov- 
ing. I  looked  at  him.  Perhaps  it's 
the  green  Hght  of  dusk,  I  thought,  or  else 
he  looks  plain  common  or  garden  ill. 

"Are  you  all  right,  Jimmy?"  I  asked. 
"You  look  sick." 

"No,"  he  said.  "I'm  all  right." 
But  his  voice  sounded  choked  and  re- 
mote.    He  stood  too  still. 

I  took  my  courage  in  both  hands — 
because  I  was  already  fond  of  this  big 
man — and  I  said,  "You've  got  some- 
thing on  your  mind  and  it  eats  you. 
We  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  from  time 
to  time  we  raise  it  up,  so  to  speak,  with- 
out meaning  to." 

He  said  nothing. 

"Like  the  Boy  Scouts,"  I  said. 

He  didn't  answer  me. 

"Too  bad  to  tell  of?"  I  asked.  "I'd 
like  to  help." 

"Talking  don't  help,"  he  said,  his 
voice  hard. 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "that's  not  so!"  I 
have  never  known  why  I  should  have 
said  then  what  I  did,  for  I  have  never 
been  a  great  hand  at  quotations.  Nev- 
ertheless I  quoted  then,  for  the  lines 
leaped  into  my  mind:  "Give  sorrow 
words;  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart." 

He  made  a  slight  movement  of  his 
body  and  grunted  the  way  a  man  does 
when  you  spar  with  him  and  hit  him 
lightly  on  the  button,  just  enough  to  let 
him  know  you  can  do  it.  It  was  getting 
so  dark  now  that  I  couldn't  see  his  face 
clearly.     His  voice  was  still  hard. 

"You  saying  that,  or  someone  else?"  he 
said. 

"Someone  else,"  I  said.  "Shake- 
speare, to  be  exact." 

"Why  not  say  your  own  says?"  he 
said. 

"He  said  it  better  than  I  can.  A  long 
time  ago.     And  it's  still  true." 


"Snipe,"  he  said.  "First  kids  and  then 
snijje  and  th(!n  fjiiotations.  h  would 
hap[)en  that  way." 

I  said  nothing  at  all,  having  nothing 
to  say.  lie  was  silent  a  moment  or  two. 
1  wondered  what  I  should  do.  I  wa.s 
beginning  to  feel  chilly  as  well  as  un- 
comfortable in  his  presence  in  this 
evening  darkness. 

"Listen,"  he  said  suddenly.  "Just 
listen  to  this,  pal.  Once  I  knew  a  man, 
a  married  man  with  a  wife  that  liked  me 
plenty,  and  two  small  children,  and  he 
was  a  great  man  for  quotations.  He 
taught  the  school  and  I  taught  the  games. 
He  never  opened  his  face  without  he 
quoted  something  at  you.  One  day  I 
shot  him  as  well  as  a  snipe,  with  one 
shot.  Now  you  know.  Now  I've  told 
you.  What  good  does  it  do  you  to 
know?  What  the  hell  good  does  it  do 
me  to  have  you  know?  Do  I  go  around 
the  rest  of  my  life  saying  to  folks,  'See 
here,  don't  quote  to  me,  you  literary 
bastards,  and  don't  say  nothing  to  me 
about  snipe?' " 

There  was  a  pause.  I  said  then,  "I'm 
sorry.     It  was  none  of  my  business." 

"It's  O.K.,"  he  said.  I  had  just 
made  the  first  move  to  rise  and  go  home 
when  he  said,  "It  was  an  accident. 
Which  don't  help  so  much." 

"No,"  I  said  and  sat  still. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  be  so  tough  about 
it,"  he  said. 

"No,"  I  said.     "That's  all  right." 

"You  pay  me  wages.  I  pay  you 
work.  We  don't  neither  of  us  owe  the 
other  for  anything.  I  don't  owe  you 
but  work." 

"That's  correct,"  I  said. 

"It's  just  that  these  things  are  your 
own." 

"As  you  choose,"  I  said.  He  stood 
there,  a  huge  man  against  the  fading 
light  of  the  southwest.  I  sat  still  then. 
After  a  little  he  spoke  again,  but  his  voice 
was  less  harsh  than  it  had  been. 

"I  used  to  kid  him  about  it,"  he  said. 
"Always  quoting  this  and  that  at  me. 
I'd  say,  'Why  in  hell  don't  you  say  it  in 
your  own  words,  eh?     Can't  you  speak 
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without  you  get  someone  else  to  speak 
for  you?'  I  didn't  like  him  so  good. 
That's  it.  I  didn't  like  his  kind — soft, 
a  borrower;  but  there  wasn't  anyone 
else,  like  here.  \vho  would  Hunt  snipe. 
It's  like  you  said,  it's  tough  .Jone.  Two 
can  work  it.  He  wasn't  even  a  good 
shot,  but  even  a  woman  would  do  to 
spook  a  snipe  out  your  side  half  the  time 
any^^•ays.  I  used  to  go  longer  than  I 
meant  to  just  because  it  amused  me  to 
see  how  tired  he  got,  and  how  pooped 
out  he  was  when  we  got  back  to  the  car 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  He'd  a  hated  so 
to  say  he  was  too  tired  to  go  on.  I 
didn't  like  him,  and  I  shot  him,  by 
accident,  and  now  all  my  money's  got 
to  go  to  his  widow  and  the  kids.  It 
isn't  that  I  liked  her  so  much,  it  was 
just  a  cheap-jack  stunt.  Someone  else's 
wife  when  your  own  is  dead  and  no 
children.  The  kids  I  liked  plenrv-,  they 
might  as  well  have  been  my  own.  It's 
a  mess.     See?" 

''Yes,"  I  said. 

''So  I  left,"  he  said,  ''after  it  was  over. 
Pulled  out.  Sold  what  I  had — she 
didn't  have  a  nickel.  But  I  don't  want 
now  to  see  her  again,  not  ever.  Xo,  sir. 
And  I  can't  see  those  kids." 

"Xo,"  I  said. 

"It  happened  in  the  willows,"  he 
said.  "There  was  a  small  dam  there, 
a  good  place.  We  took  it  both  sides. 
He  had  farther  to  go  than  me,  so  I  took 
it  slow.  What  does  he  do  but  get  ideas 
— maybe  they  was  quotations — into  his 
head,  and  he  run,  must  have,  and  he 
made  a  circle  back  of  the  willows  and 
got  out  onto  a  piece  that  run  plumb  out 
into  the  pond  the  dam  made.  Jesus! 
he  was  standing  right  in  willows,  nobody 
could  have  got  a  shot  there.  So  when 
I  spooked  up  this  snipe  it  flew  at  him, 
but  I  didn't  think  he  was  a  hundred 
yards  of  that  place,  and  so  I  shot  and  it 
got  him,  fair  in  the  chest,  at  fifteen  yards. 
He  had  on  a  bro\sTi  coat,  in  them  brown 
willow^s." 

"God!"  I  said. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jimmy,  in  the  dark- 
ness now,  being  just  a  black  silhouette. 


"Yes,  by  God!  We'd  argued  all  the 
way  there,  forty-five  miles  by  car:  him 
quoting,  me  kidding  him.  He  liked  to 
talk  big.  He  was  telling  me  all  about 
how  a  guy  should  die;  he  was  telling  me! 
And  why  people  died  well  or  badly  and 
why  people  always  got  ofi"  fine  cracks 
before  they  passed.  He  was  too  edu- 
cated. I'd  just  say,  'X'uts!'  from  time  to 
time  and  laugh  at  him.  I  could  afiford 
to.  He  was  thin  and  weak  and  he  didn't 
shoot  so  good,  and  his  Nsife  liked  me 
better  than  him,  in  spite  of  his  education 
— which  is  just  one  of  those  things.  I 
hadn't  have  ought  to  gone  out  with  him. 
But  I  got  a  funny  memon,-,  I  never  forget 
things.  I  remember  just  what  he  said 
going  over,  one  thing  in  especial.  He 
said,  'The  tongues  of  dying  men  enforce 
attention  like  sweet  harmony.'  Sweet 
hell.     Sounds  nice.     Means  nothing." 

I  didn't  dare  to  speak. 

"So  what  does  he  say  when  he  dies? 
I  tried  to  bind  him  up,  but  hell,  it  was  a 
mess;  he'd  bled  too  much.  We  was  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  next  ranch.  I 
made  a  bandage  sort  of,  of  a  shirt,  but 
he  bled.  He  said  just  exactiy  nothing 
till  he  \vas  prett\-  close  to  the  end. 
Then  he  says  just  this  and  he  was  sort 
of  breathless:  'The  hazards  of  the  chase.' 
I  suppose  that  was  a  quotation  too.  I 
went  to  get  help,  but  he  was  dead  when 
we  got  back  to  him.  I  hadn't  dared  to 
try  to  carry  him,  he  was  light,  but  he'd 
a  bled  worse.  Hazards  of  the  chase! 
Jesus  Christ!     Xow  you  know." 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "Thank  you  for  tell- 
ing me." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  and  I  heard  him  give 
a  big  sigh,  "I  guess  I  had  to.  Boy 
Scouts  and  references." 

"'That  was  fine,  what  he  said." 

"How  do  you  mean,  fine?"  he  cried 
out.     "How  do  you  mean?" 

"Just  that,"  I  said.  "WTiat  he  said 
before  he  died." 

"I  suppose  it  was  a  quotation,"  he 
said.  "Even  at  the  end  he  had  to  use 
somebody  else's  words." 

"I  don't  think  it's  a  quotation,"  I 
said.     "A  sa>-ing." 
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"What  the  hell  diflcrcncc  docs  it 
make?  It  was  somebody  else's  words, 
wasn't  it?" 

I  got  up  then  and  I  faced  him  in  the 
dusk,  and  I  felt  the  beginnings  of  anger. 
He  was  too  big  a  person  to  have  let 
something  like  this  sour  inside  himself 
with  private  keeping.  "Listen  to  me," 
I  said.  "Listen  to  me,  Jimmy  Massell. 
To-day  is  the  fourteenth  of  November. 
Is  that  right?" 

"What  of  it?"  he  said.  It  was  the 
nearest  to  absolute  rudeness  I  ever  had 
from  him. 

"I  give  you  till  the  fourteenth  of 
December,"  I  said.  "Oh,  hell,  what's 
the  use  of  a  time  limit?  Time  is  made 
for  slaves.  That's  probably  a  quotation. 
You  can  have  till  hell  freezes  over,  if 
you're  so  stubborn  you  need  it.  But  one 
day  you  come  to  me  and  tell  me  in 
your  own  words — in  your  own  fine, 
personal  words,  a  better  way  of  say- 
ing what  that  man  said.  You  tell  me 
in  ..."  I  counted  on  my  fingers,  "five 
words,  something  pluckier,  something 
better  calculated  to  comfort  a  man  who 
killed  you,  by  accident,  oh,  yes,  by  ac- 
cident. 'Never  mind,  dear  old  pal,'  or 
'It  was  only  just  an  accident,'  or  Tt  was 
my  fault,  old  man,'  or  something  fine 
like  those?  Five  words.  Let's  see  you 
do  it." 

He  said  nothing  at  all. 

"Now  I'm  going  up,"  I  said.  "I'm 
chilly.  I'm  going-  up  to  the  house. 
You  better  come  along.  Fred's  wife'll 
be  waiting  supper  for  you."  I  turned 
then,  aware  suddenly  that  I  was  still 
holding  the  big  snipe,  and  I  put  it 
hastily  in  my  pocket,  and  he  walked 
up  the  hill  behind  me  in  the  darkness. 
Neither  of  us  said  a  word.  He  turned 
off"  at  the  barn,  and  I  went  home.  But 
I  didn't  tell  Missy  about  it  then;  it 
wasn't  my  story. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February  of  that 
winter  I  motored  down  to  the  farm  from 
New  York.  I'd  had  the  two  pointers 
shipped  to  Rhode  Island  from  Georgia, 
and  I  wanted  to  see  what  sort  of  shape 


tln^y  were  in,  .ind  laik  to  i'rcd  ab(jul 
tlicni  and  about  liic  spring  planting.  I 
spent  a  useful  aflcrn(j(;n  with  Fred,  but  it 
was  raw  and  cold  and  misty  and  thor- 
oughly disagreeable  weather.  I  got 
Fred's  wife  to  give  me  hot  tea  at  five  and 
then  said  good-by  to  lier  and  to  Fred. 
I  was  going  to  motor  uj)  to  Providence 
for  tlie  night.  But  1  iiad  a  bone  to  pick 
before  I  left. 

"Look  here,  Fred,"  I  said.  "I  hear 
from  Henry  Kcllcy  that  Jimmy  has 
taken  on  the  Boy  Scouts." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Fred.  "Seems  he  has. 
He  wants  to  see  you." 

"Oh,  does  he?"  I  said.  "When  did  he 
begin  the  work?" 

"Must  be  near  a  month  now.  He 
does  it  evenings." 

"Why  in  hell  didn't  someone  write 
me  of  it?" 

"Dunno,"  said  Fred,  and  grinned  at 
me.  It  was  typical  of  him  that  in  all 
his  competent  letters  about  the  farm  he'd 
not  said  a  word  about  this. 

"Going  well,  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"They  say  so,"  said  Fred.  "Folks 
hereabouts  are  real  pleased.  Henry 
Kelley's  boy's  joined  up." 

"That's  fine.  But  for  God's  sake,  let 
a  man  know  about  such  news  next  time." 

"Well,"  said  Fred.  "Maybe  he 
wanted  to  tell  you." 

I'd  have  pursued  the  subject  farther 
except  that  Fred's  brother  Willie  came 
in  just  then,  with  an  old  pump-gun  over 
his  arm.  He  looked  cold.  He  said, 
"Good  evening,  Jonathan,"  and  went 
straight  to  the  stove  after  he'd  set  the 
gun  in  the  corner. 

"Good  evening,  Willie,"  I  said. 
"How  are  you?" 

"Fine,"  he  said. 

"You  look  cold,"  I  said. 

"Shootin'  crows,"  he  said. 

"Any  luck?" 

"We  got  eleven,"  he  said.  "He's 
rigged  a  fine  owl  on  a  pole  like.  Plenty 
crows  around." 

"Who  rigged  the  owl?" 

"Jimmy  done  it,"  said  Willie. 

"Was  he  shooting  too?"  I  asked. 
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"Him  and  Arthur  Fletcher,"  said 
WiHie. 

I  looked  at  Fred  and  I  said,  "Is  there 
anything  else  now  you  haven't  told  me?" 

Fred  laughed.  "Guess  not,"  he  said. 
"I  don't  call  anything  to  mind." 

"Where's  Jimmy  now?"  I  asked. 

"Gone  to  the  Old  Room,"  said  Willie, 
"last  I  saw.  He  said  he  was  real 
anxious  to  see  you  before  you  left.  We 
stopped  early." 

"Well!"  I  said.  "Good-night,  you 
uncommunicative  Rhode  Island  clams." 

"Good-night,"  they  said,  smiling  at 
me. 

"I'll  be  down  again  in  a  week  or  so,"  I 
said  and  left  them. 

I  went  downstairs  and  out  of  the  wing 
of  the  barn  and  round  to  the  Old  Room 
at  the  west  end.  There  was  a  light  in 
the  room  and  I  knocked  at  the  door. 
I  heard  Jimmy's  voice  call  out,  "Gome 
on  in."     I  went  in. 

"Hello,  Jimmy,"  I  said.  "How  are 
you?" 

"Cold  as  hell,"  he  said.  "Hello, 
Jonathan.  I  got  a  cold  too.  You  have 
a  terrible  breed  of  weather  in  these 
parts." 

"That's  too  bad,"  I  said.  "Fred 
said  you  wanted  to  see  me.  So  did 
Willie." 

"You  seen  Willie?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "And  Fred.  And 
Fred's  wife.     And  Henry  Kelley." 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"I  suppose  if  I  could  talk  to  Henry's 
boy,  and  to  Arthur  Fletcher,  and  had 
time  to  visit  all  the  rest  of  the  rural  free 
delivery  box-holders  of  Chog's  Gove, 
Rhode  Island,  I'd  begin  to  find  out  the 
news  about  you." 

"You  might,  at  that,"  he  said.  "I 
meant  to  of  written  you."  He  took 
ofT  his  leather  wind-breaker,  hung  it  up 
on  a  nail,  poured  water  into  the  basin, 
and  began  to  wash  his  hands. 

"Why  didn't  you,  Jimmy?" 

"Too  easy,"  he  said.  "And  too 
hard." 

I  knew  what  he  meant,  but  I  was  still 
piqued    because    I    had    heard    of   the 


Scouts  from  Henry  Kelley  and  the  shoot- 
ing from  Willie.  It  was  small  of  me, 
but  I'd  thought  of  the  whole  pattern 
of  it  as  something  personal  to  Jimmy  and 
to  me. 

"And  the  crow  shooting?"  I  said. 

"That  too,"  he  said. 

"So  the  farewell  to  arms  is  off?" 

He  lathered  his  hands  and  rubbed 
them  over  his  face  and  neck.  I  waited 
till  he  was  through,  but  he  said  nothing. 
I  waited  for  what  seemed  a  long  time. 
It's  funny  how  fond  you  can  be  of  some- 
one and  how  angry  you  can  be  at  him 
all  at  the  same  time,  wanting  to  hurt 
him. 

"Did  you  get  your  cold  going  shooting 
for  crows?" 

He  took  his  towel  and  dried  his  face. 
When  he  had  lowered  the  towel  he 
looked  at  me.     "May  be,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "The  hazards  of  the 
chase."  It  was  an  inexcusable  remark. 
I  wished  immediately  I  hadn't  made  it. 

He  looked  hard  at  me  and  he  said, 
"That  could  be  too."  Then  he  finished 
drying  his  hands  in  silence,  hung  up  his 
towel  on  its  rack,  and  started  to  comb 
his  hair.  He  finished  that,  still  in 
silence,  and  put  on  his  wind-breaker 
again. 

"They  go  together,"  he  said.  "Not 
doing  them,  shooting  and  the  Scout  job, 
or  doing  them.     I  meant  to  tell  you." 

I  had  nothing  I  could  say. 

"If  I  go  on  with  the  Scouts  next 
summer,"  he  said,  "is  it  still  good  about 
the  day  a  week?" 

It  was  an  unexpected  question.  I 
said,  "Why,  yes  of  course." 

"You  don't  have  to  pay  me  for  it," 
he  said. 

"That's  all  right,"  I  said.  "You 
know  I  want  to  pay." 

"I've  been  doing  it  evenings,"  he 
said,  "on  my  own  time.  I  recollected 
you  said  you  wanted  to  contribute. 
They  wrote  to  Idaho." 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "well  done!" 

"I  was  going  to  let  you  know,"  he 
said.  "But  I  waited  to  see  you.  You 
were  right  about  what  you  said." 
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"About  what,  Jimmy?" 

"What  you  said  about  mc  putting  it 
in  other  words.      I  couldn't  do  it." 

"Oh,"  I  said. 

"I  see  what  you  meant.  You  were 
right.  I've  thought  about  it  plenty.  I 
see  what  he  meant.  He  was  right  too — 
in  five  words." 

"That's  good,"  I  said.  "That's  damn 
good.  I  didn't  mean  to  be  so  small 
about  it  just  now." 

"You  bet,"  he  said. 

"Thanks  for  telling  me  and  thank  you 
for  doing  the  Scouts." 

"I  should  do  the  thanking,"  he  said. 

"No,"  I  said.  "It's  the  doing  of  it 
that  counts.  There's  even  a  quotation 
for  that,  Jimmy." 

"Is  there?" 

"Yes.    'Words  are  but  empty  thanks.' " 

He  looked  at  me,  shaking  his  head. 
There  was  the  shadow  of  a  smile  on  his 
lips.  "I  could  comment  on  that  several 
short  ways,"  he  said.  "Short  words 
too." 


"Rut  not  original?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  he  said.  "Not  original.  Only 
the  arrangement.     But  that's  life,  pal." 

I  felt  warm  and  comfortable  inside 
myself,  though  it  was  his  doing,  and  I 
smiled  at  him.  "Yes,"  I  said.  "That's 
life.  But  we  can  wash  the  whole  thing 
up  now  I  guess." 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "We  can  wash  it 
up  now." 

"So  long,"  I  said.     "I've  got  to  go." 

"So  long,"  said  Jimmy.  "Remember 
me  to  the  kids.  I'm  glad  I  got  to  see  you. 
I'm  glad  I  happened  in  here,  first  off." 

"So  am  I,"  I  said.  "You  might  have 
missed  this  farm  too.  It's  so  off  the 
road." 

"It's  off  the  road,"  he  said.  "But 
so  was  I." 

"Yes,  but  not  now.  And  not  again," 
I  said.  "So  long.  Will  you  go  hunting 
with  me  next  fall?" 

"Sure  will,"  he  said.  "Even  for 
quotations."  But  he  never  did.  He 
had  the  school  job  at  Cottrellton  then. 
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BY  WINSOR  JOSSELYN 


THE  first  flight  on  wings  by  an  Ameri- 
can— possibly  the  first  flight  on  wings 
by  anybody — was  made  on  an  August 
morning  in  the  year  1883,  over  twenty 
years  before  the  Wright  brothers  flew  in 
a  powered  plane  at  Kitty  Hawk.  It  is 
true  that  John  Joseph  Montgomery, 
the  twenty-six-year-old  Californian  who 
made  this  first  flight,  had  no  engine  in 
his  plane.  He  was  operating  what  we 
should  now  call  a  glider.  But  he  soared 
for  six  hundred  feet — and  his  achieve- 
ment took  place  eight  years  before  Otto 
Lillienthal  made  his  glides  near  Berlin 
in  1891,  supposedly  the  first  controlled 
glides  in  modern  history. 

No  headlines  in  the  newspapers  of 
San  Diego,  California,  acclaimed  Mont- 
gomery's feat,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
event  took  place  only  a  dozen  miles  to 
the  southward,  at  the  edge  of  Otay  Mesa. 
No  headlines  anywhere  acclaimed  it  for 
that  matter.  The  reason  is  easy  to  find. 
The  neighbors  thought  that  John  Mont- 
gomery was  crazy  to  be  monkeying  with 
flying  machines,  and  John  and  his 
brother  James  had  got  up  before  day- 
light on  that  historic  August  morning 
and  gone  to  the  brow  of  Otay  Mesa 
under  cover  of  darkness  because  they 
didn't  want  anybody  to  see  them.  Re- 
member that  in  1883  the  Edison  electric 
light  was  only  four  years  old,  the  phono- 
graph six  years  old,  the  telephone  eight 
years  old;  the  safety  bicycle  and  the 
automobile  were  still  years  away.  Men 
who  experimented  with  controlled  flight 
in  those  days  were  naturally  objects  of 
ridicule,    and   John    Montgomery    had 


stood  enough  snickering  without  openly 
adding  to  it. 

Nor  to  this  day  can  any  adequate  ac- 
count of  what  happened  be  found  in 
history  books  or  in  Montgomery's  own 
writings.  John  Montgomery  himself  is 
dead — killed  in  a  glider  flight  near  San 
Jos^  in  1911.  As  for  the  pioneer  glider 
of  1883,  no  splinter  or  shred  of  it  remains; 
it  was  washed  into  San  Diego  Bay  when 
the  Otay  Dam  burst  in  1916,  demolish- 
ing the  Montgomery  ranch  buildings. 
The  story  which  follows  has  been  pieced 
together  from  Montgomery's  own  written 
record,  from  the  references  in  air  his- 
tories, and  from  the  living  memories  of 
his  younger  brother  James  (who  helped 
him  that  morning)  and  his  sisters,  Mary 
Clotilda  Montgomery  and  Jane  Eleanor 
Montgomery.  James  Montgomery  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
flight  was  made  in  August  of  1883,  al- 
though some  historians  fix  the  time  as 
being  March  of  1884. 

The  Montgomery  boys  lived  on  an 
eighty-acre  ranch  near  the  southerly  tip 
of  San  Diego  Bay.  Their  father,  Zach- 
ary  Montgomery  (subsequently  Assistant 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
under  President  Cleveland),  practiced 
law  in  San  Diego;  and  John,  as  the 
eldest  son,  was  thus  in  charge  of  the 
ranch,  serving  as  foreman,  carpenter, 
field- worker,  and  general  handyman. 
John  held  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
and  put  in  every  moment  he  could  spare 
upon  engineering  experiments:  remaking 
a  second-hand  gas  engine  for  pumping 
well    water,     building    an    earthquake 
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recorder  in  the  basement,  making  a 
working  replica  of  Edison's  tinfoil- 
record  talking  machine,  stringing  a  web 
of  wires  in  the  yard  to  study  the  tilting 
of  the  planets;  but  time  for  such  tilings 
was  not  plentiful.  Especially  he  was 
consumed  with  interest  in  the  riddle  of 
flight.  As  a  small  boy  he  had  teased 
his  busy  mother  to  make  kites  for  him; 
when  he  saw  his  first  man-carrying 
balloon  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  started 
making  hot-air  miniature  balloons;  and 
in  later  years  he  had  not  only  studied  the 
flight  of  buzzards,  pelicans,  and  sea  gulls 
but  was  constantly  experimenting  with 
bits  of  feather  floating  in  the  air  currents, 
and  had  built  a  "whirly-go-round"  arm 
so  that  he  might  study  surfaces  as  they 
moved  through  the  atmosphere.  Early 
in  1883  he  had  built  a  manpower  flying- 
machine  with  flapping  wings,  copied 
exactly  after  the  birds,  which  didn't 
work.  Now  he  had  built  a  glider  and 
was  ready  to  test  it  out. 

A  slim,  intense,  quick-moving  young 
man,  John  Montgomery  had  wiry  dark 
brown  hair,  a  wide,  full  brow,  and  dark, 
deep-set  eyes  beneath  level  eyebrows. 
His  intense  emotions  found  an  outlet  in 
his  work.  Quick  to  flare  to  anger,  he 
was  just  as  quick  to  apologize  and  return 
to  good  humor.  Cringe  though  he 
might  from  ridicule  of  the  neighbors,  he 
was  convinced  that  flight  was  possible, 
and  he  resolved  to  get  down  to  perfection 
the  secret  of  the  bird's  wing,  and  also  the 
knack  of  operating  a  gliding  machine,  or 
rather  a  soaring  machine,  as  he  termed 
it:  of  achieving  equilibrium,  and  then 
complete  control,  and  then  long-con- 
tinued soaring  flight.  It  was  not  just 
the  thrill  of  flying  that  he  was  after,  but 
the  test  of  his  theories  and  mechanical 
principles. 

On  that  eventful  August  morning  in 
1883  John  and  James  Montgomery  were 
up  at  three  o'clock.  John  cooked  break- 
fast in  the  kitchen  while  James  took  a 
lantern  and  went  out  to  the  barn  to  feed 
and  water  the  mules.  After  finishing 
breakfast  the  boys  cleared  away  the 
dishes,  and  John  said,  "Jim,  we'll  take 


along  the  deer  rifle  t(j-day  and  if  any- 
body asks  questifjns  we'll  say  we're 
hunting." 

'J'he  boys  put  on  tlurir  sr^ft,  sun-faded 
ranch  hats  and  went  cjut  t(jward  the 
barn,  looking  in  the  lantern-light  like 
anyone  but  men  who  were  about  to 
test  America's  first  successful  wings. 
Their  coats  were  worn  and  wrinkled, 
their  shirts  and  overalls  were  faded  from 
many  washings,  their  brogans  were 
scarred  from  field  work.  At  the  barn 
they  hung  the  lantern  upon  its  bracket  on 
the  wall.  Its  light  shone  on  the  big  hay- 
rack with  its  high-perched  driver's  seat, 
and  upon  something  else,  over  against  the 
wall. 

This  was  the  huge,  blunt-winged 
effigy  of  a  sea  gull.  It  rested  tail-up 
against  the  wall,  the  tip  of  its  tail  extend- 
ing higher  than  a  man  could  reach.  Its 
wings  spread  out  as  long  as  the  wagon 
itself.  John  had  built  it;  his  sisters  had 
sewed  the  taut  fabric  on  its  wings. 

First  the  boys  cushioned  the  bed  of  the 
wagon  with  hay;  then  they  lifted  the 
gull-machine  on  to  the  wagon  and  laid 
it  with  wings  extending  along  the  bed. 
So  light  was  it — weighing  hardly  forty 
pounds — that  it  scarcely  matted  the  hay 
beneath  it.  On  the  hay  they  laid  also 
the  rifle,  a  box  of  lunch,  a  supply  of 
water,  and  a  coil  of  rope.  Together  the 
boys  harnessed  the  mules  to  the  wagon 
and  set  out  into  the  night,  John  driving, 
James  standing  beside  the  seat  and  bal- 
ancing the  soaring  machine. 

Out  through  the  yard  they  went,  and 
along  the  road  that  led  up  Otay  Valley; 
and  then,  after  perhaps  three  miles,  they 
turned  sharp  to  the  right  and  followed 
a  narrow  winding  canyon  road  toward 
the  brow  of  the  Mesa.  At  last  the 
grade  of  the  road  eased  off*.  They  were 
at  the  top  of  the  Mesa.  Far  to  the  east, 
dawn  gave  dim  outline  to  the  San 
Ysidro  Mountains.  John  drove  on  a 
short  distance  and  stopped  the  mules. 

"We'll  unhitch  here  and  tie  the  mules 
for  the  day,"  he  said. 

As  the  sun  came  up  beyond  the  blue 
mountains   it  disclosed   every   detail   of 
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the  narrow,  spearlike  Mesa,  rough- 
edged  from  where  canyons  took  pieces 
out  of  its  sides.  Red-branched  man- 
zanita  grew  there  in  clumps;  so  did 
tall,  gray  greasewood,  silvery  sagebrush, 
stiff  mesquite,  and  sprawling;  green  cactus 
and  cholla;  the  grass  was  short  and  dried 
out  a  tawny  yellow. 

By  now  the  brothers  had  fixed  the 
mules  for  the  day  and  had  lifted  the 
gull-machine  down  from  the  wagon  bed. 
Holding  it  high,  they  carried  it  through 
the  clumps  of  brush  to  the  brow  of  the 
Mesa,  and  laid  it  down  facing  the  broad 
Pacific  Ocean,  not  six  miles  distant,  a 
flat,  steel-gray  expanse  that  went  far 
out  to  a  pale  horizon.  Off  to  the  left, 
down-coast,  the  border  of  Mexico  was 
only  two  miles  away,  with  the  white- 
walled  buildings  of  Tia  Juana,  the  border 
customs  station,  standing  beside  the 
river.  Off  to  the  right,  upcoast,  the 
quicksilver  surface  of  San  Diego  Bay 
stretched  up  to  the  protecting  arm  of 
Point  Loma,  low  and  blue  against  the 
sky.  The  budding  city  of  San  Diego 
was  just  inland  of  the  Point,  hidden  by 
intervening  hills. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  gull-machine 
the  land  dropped  away  abruptly  at  first, 
then  at  a  gentler  slope  of  about  ten  de- 
grees it  ran  on  down  to  a  smaller  mesa 
nearly  a  mile  away.  John  had  pre- 
viously stood  there  on  the  brow  of  the 
Mesa  and  felt  the  wind  from  the  ocean 
take  on  a  quickening  lift  as  it  topped  the 
long  slope,  a  quickening  lift  that  buoyed 
up  buzzards  and  hawks  as  they  hovered 
and  wheeled  on  motionless  wings  in 
search  of  food. 

In  the  full  light  of  day  the  details  of 
the  machine  were  clear.  A  sea  gull?  A 
very  stubby-winged  sea  gull,  indeed,  with 
a  tail  set  close  against  the  trailing  edge  of 
the  wings.  And  yet  a  sea  gull  in  the 
underneath  arch  of  the  wings  and  the 
taper  of  the  wings  toward  either  end. 

The  top  sides  of  the  wings  were  cov- 
ered with  unbleached  muslin  cloth  that 
was  tan  from  the  oil  that  had  been  ap- 
plied to  it.  Underneath,  the  exposed 
wooden  framework  of  each  wing  showed 


several  thin,  ashwood  ribs  that  were 
four  and  a  half  feet  long,  ribs  that  had 
been  steamed  and  curved  to  a  gentle 
arch;  the  ribs  were  fastened  to  two  stout 
ashwood  crossbeams  that  ran  across  the 
full  twenty  feet  of  the  wingspread.  The 
wing-cloth  was  held  to  the  ribs  by  loops 
of  heavy  linen  thread,  securely  knotted. 
The  supporting  surface  of  the  wings  was 
about  ninety  square  feet  in  total  area. 
Where  the  wings  centered,  there  was 
enough  empty  space  for  a  man  to  get  in, 
with  two  fore-and-aft  handrails  for  him 
to  grasp,  and  suspended  from  the  hand- 
rails was  a  little  saddlelike  seat  for  him 
to  sit  on. 

The  flat,  half-moon  tail  with  its  mus- 
lin-covered, fanlike  framework  was  at- 
tached to  hinges  at  the  rear  ends  of  the 
handrails.  From  beneath  the  tail's  rear 
edge  a  control  cord  ran  through  pulleys 
to  the  front  of  the  handrails. 

John  had  designed  the  tail  as  a  rudder, 
for  going  up  and  down.  He  intended 
to  keep  balance  by  swinging  his  body  to 
right  or  left  and  hoped  he  could  even 
steer  the  machine  that  way. 

John  picked  up  the  coil  of  rope. 
"We  might  as  well  begin  by  tying  this 
rope  to  the  front  crossbeam."  This 
done,  he  explained  to  James,  "Now, 
when  the  wind  is  right,  you'll  take  this 
rope  and  go  down  the  bank  as  far  as  it 
will  reach,  which  will  be  about  forty 
feet.  Then  I'll  get  into  the  machine 
like  this,"  and  he  stepped  between  the 
handrails  and  lifted  the  wings  waist- 
high,  "and  when  everything  is  set  I'll 
call,  'Ready  .  .  .  pull!'  and  you  pull 
as  hard  as  you  can  and  start  running 
down  hill.  When  I  get  in  the  air  I'll 
holler,  'Let  go !'  and  you  do  it.  The  rope 
will  take  care  of  itself." 

Now  began  the  long  wait  for  enough 
wind.  John  wanted  at  least  a  ten-  or 
twelve-mile-an-hour  breeze.  Time 
passed.  Eight  o'clock  .  .  .  nine  o'clock 
.  .  .  nearly  ten.  The  Mesa  became 
aromatic  with  sage  in  the  morning 
warmth,  and  this  same  warmth  brought 
a  strengthening  wind  to  whisper  past  the 
wings  of  the  gull-machine. 
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At  last  a  strong  gust  of  wind  canic  up 
the  slo|3c  and  lilted  one  wing  of  the  ma- 
chine free  from  tiic  earth.  John  saw  it 
and  knew  the  moment  had  come. 

He  got  between  the  handrails  and 
lifted  the  wings.  Jim  took  tlie  njpe  and 
went  down  the  bank  as  far  as  the  rope 
would  reach,  then  braced  his  feet  on  the 
rough,  hard  ground. 

John,  still  wearing  his  hat  and  coat, 
looked  down  over  the  Mesa's  rim  and 
called,  "You  ready,  Jim?" 

"Yes!" 

"All  right — here's  a  good  wind  .  .  . 
ready  .  .  .  pullP' 

John  saw  the  rope  stretch  taut,  felt  the 
rope  tug  hard.  He  bent  his  legs  and 
gave  a  great  leap  into  the  air.  He  was 
going  forward  ...  he  was  leaving  the 
Mesa  ...  he  was  going  out  .  .  .  away ! 
He  was  flying! 

What  happened  then  is  best  told  by 
Jim,  the  living  member  of  the  pair. 

"I  pulled  on  the  rope  and  then  began 
running  down  hill  as  fast  as  I  could. 
Suddenly  the  rope  went  slack  and  I 
nearly  fell  on  my  face.  I  looked  back 
over  my  shoulder  and  there  was  John 
in  the  soaring  machine  right  above  me. 
He  was  so  high  that  the  rope  was  barely 
touching  the  ground  as  it  went  along. 
He  soared  over  me  like  the  biggest  bird 
you  ever  saw  and  kept  on  going. 

"I  was  so  excited  that  for  a  few  seconds 
I  just  stood  there.  Then  I  began  run- 
ning after  him,  shouting  as  I  ran. 
Through  clumps  of  brush  and  around 
patches  of  cactus  I  went,  my  eyes  on 
John  and  the  machine.  John  was  flying ! 
The  nearer  he  got  to  the  ground  the 
more  he  kicked  his  feet  and  swayed  his 
body  to  keep  balance.  Toward  the 
very  end  of  his  flight  he  veered  to  the 
right  to  miss  a  clump  of  brush,  and  when 
he  landed  he  came  down  so  lightly  that 
he  hardly  bent  his  keeds." 

Breathless,  the  younger  brother  got  to 


where  J(jhn  sto(Kl,  still  licjlding  his  wings. 
Bef(jre  the  y(jungcr  lad  could  speak,  John 
lowered  his  wings  to  the  ground,  and 
raised  his  arms  and  shcjuted,  "Jim  .  .  . 
I've  got  it   ...    1  can  fly!" 

James  put  (jucstions  as  fast  as  his 
breath  would  all(jw.  Yes,  said  John,  it 
was  wonderful!  Yes,  he  had  been 
frightened  at  first,  but  the  next  instant 
he  felt  safe.  "I  felt  as  if  I  were  being 
supported  by  something  firm,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  by  something  that  had  a 
cushiony  softness.  When  I  found  that 
the  machine  would  follow  my  move- 
ments, I  felt  that  I  was  self-buoyant. 
It  was  like  floating  in  water,  only  like 
being  lots  lighter.  I  can't  put  it  in 
words,  Jim!" 

Back  up  to  the  brow  of  the  Mesa  the 
brothers  carried  the  machine.  But  be- 
fore the  next  test  John  took  time  to  pace 
back  down  to  where  he  had  landed. 
The  machine  had  carried  him  fully  six 
hundred  feet.  How  many  seconds  had 
the  flight  taken?  The  brothers  couldn't 
guess.  It  was  no  time  at  all — and  it 
was  forever. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  put  in  making 
glide  after  glide  down  the  face  of  the 
Mesa,  but  that  very  first  attempt  ranked 
along  with  the  best  of  the  flights. 

What  did  it  matter  if,  toward  mid- 
afternoon,  ill  luck  overtook  them?  Jim, 
tired  from  pulling  on  the  rope  and  run- 
ning down  hill  and  then  helping  to  carry 
the  machine  back  for  another  trial, 
finally  held  onto  the  rope  too  long  and  it 
tangled  with  John's  legs  in  the  machine, 
pulling  rider  and  machine  to  earth  hard 
enough  to  break  the  machine's  frame- 
work and  tear  its  cloth. 

What  matter  if  they  waited  until  dusk 
and  drove  back  home  under  cover  of 
darkness,  still  pursued  by  memory  of 
ridicule? 

John  Montgomery  had  ridden  the 
wind! 


SOCIAL  SECURITY— WHERE  ARE 

WE  NOW? 


BY  ABRAHAM  EPSTEIN 


ON  THE  8th  of  June,  1934,  President 
Roosevelt  startled  the  nation  with 
a  promise  to  undertake  "the  great  task  of 
furthering  the  security  of  the  citizen  and 
his  family  through  social  insurance.^''  This 
was  a  sudden  and  unexpected  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Administration.  What- 
ever the  experience  may  have  been  with 
social-insurance  systems  abroad,  in  this 
country  ignorance  on  the  subject  was 
abysmal.  For  years  American  business 
leaders  had  delighted  in  maligning  the 
British  social-insurance  system,  our  uni- 
versities had  shown  no  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  our  own  labor  movement 
had  bitterly  opposed  social  insurance. 

But  the  crash  of  1929  and  the  depres- 
sion years  shook  the  country  to  its  founda- 
tions. The  care  of  the  destitute,  at  first 
the  task  of  private  charity,  became 
a  desperate  problem.  Presently  many 
persons,  in  their  alarm,  feared  for  the 
stability  of  the  state.  The  question  of 
social  insurance  began  to  attract  respect- 
ful attention.  Still  nothing  was  done, 
though  a  number  of  States  had  experi- 
mented in  a  small  way  with  pension 
systems.  What  finally  forced  the  Ad- 
ministration to  act  was  alarm  for  its  own 
political  survival.  In  the  West  the 
Townsend  movement  was  attracting 
more  followers  by  the  hour;  in  the  East 
Huey  Long  was  rapidly  organizing  a 
political  movement  using  share-the-wealth 
slogans.  It  was  essential  that  these 
movements  be  somehow  sidetracked. 
Political  expediency  and  a  decent  con- 
cern for  the  country's  fate  made  action 


imperative.  Very  few  knew  anything 
about  social  insurance  nor  how  it  should 
be  organized  and  set  up,  but  there  was  a 
determination  to  act  anyway. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  first 
statement  President  Roosevelt,  on  Au- 
gust 14,  1935,  signed  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  ceremony  was  performed  with 
great  pomp;  the  President  described  the 
Act  as  laying  the  "cornerstone  in  a 
structure  .  .  .  intended  to  lessen  the 
force  of  possible  future  depressions"  and 
providing  for  the  United  States  "an 
economic  structure  of  vastly  greater 
soundness."  Everybody  acclaimed  this 
laudable  purpose  although  hardly  any- 
one knew  just  what  was  in  the  Act.  The 
ambition  of  individual  politicians,  the 
needs  of  the  hour,  and  magnificent  igno- 
rance merged  together  to  bring  forth  a 
huge  omnibus  bill  into  which  were 
crammed  ten  different  programs  based 
on  three  different  theories  of  govern- 
mental operation;  it  provided  for  fifty- 
two  separate  Federal,  State,  and  terri- 
torial tax  systems  and  levied  the  greatest 
tax  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  "I  want 
to  confess,"  said  Congressman  Samuel 
B.  Hill,  "it  is  difficult  for  the  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  who 
have  studied  it  for  weeks  and  weeks  to 
get  the  full  purport  and  understanding 
of  all  its  provisions  and  ramifications." 
After  long  hearings  and  a  great  deal  of 
turmoil  Congress  passed  the  bill  which 
the  New  Deal  wanted.  While  the  Act 
included  ten  separate  social  measures, 
the  two  major  programs  were  the  insur- 
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ancc  systems  for  old  .i^c  and  uiH'iiij)l()y- 
incnt.      That  was  nearly  live  years  ago. 

Having  signed  the  Act,  the  President 
turned  his  attention  lo  odier  things. 
The  nation  at  first  hailed  the  Act  almost 
universally  as  "the  advent  of  a  new  social 
order"  and  as  "humanity's  greatest 
boon."  Gradually,  however,  as  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  was  set  up,  the 
legislation  was  discovered  to  be  a  maze 
of  pitfalls  and  booby  traps.  Serious 
attempts  were  made  to  revise  the  Act 
and  get  some  order  out  of  the  chaos.  In 
this  effort  Harper's  has  proved  a  powerful 
lever.  The  articles  "Our  Social  In- 
security Act"  in  December,  1935,  "Kill- 
ing Old  Age  Security  with  Kindness" 
in  July,  1937,  and  John  T.  Flynn's  "The 
Social  Security  'Reserve'  Swindle"  in 
February,  1939,  were  of  great  influence  in 
helping  to  clarify  thinking  on  at  least  the 
old  age  insurance  program  of  the  Act. 
Few  people  know  that  this  most  im- 
portant phase  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
altogether  different  now  from  the  one 
established  in  1935.  Still  less  known  is 
the  fact  that  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance systems — the  second  most  important 
phase  of  the  Act — remain  not  only  un- 
changed but  of  little  social  value.  What 
were  the  faults?  Where  are  we  now? 
What  is  left  to  do? 

Three  reasons  make  social  security 
legislation  imperative  to-day.  One  is 
the  civilized  desire  to  feed  and  shelter  the 
helpless  and  destitute  in  the  least  degrad- 
ing manner.  Another  is  the  sound 
political  instinct  that,  unless  a  minimum 
of  economic  protection  is  established,  the 
suffering  masses  may  become  politically 
dangerous.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Queen  Elizabeth  adopted  the  poor 
law  system  and  it  holds  as  good  to-day 
as  it  did  ages  ago.  The  third  reason  is 
that  social  security  is  regarded  as  the  best 
medium  for  underpinning  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses  which  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  production  and  the 
stability  of  the  national  economy. 

Instead  of  seeking  to  achieve  these 
aims,  the  1935  Social  Security  Act  un- 
wittingly set  out  to  do  the  reverse.     Its 


sliijjcndous  insurance  system  oilcicd  no 
protection  to  the  ag(!(i  for  a  generation 
to  come  because  it  geared  its  benefits  not 
to  social  need  but  t(j  previous  total  earn- 
ings. The  result  (jf  this  was  that  real 
protection  went  only  to  tln^se  few  who 
had  earned  a  lot,  those  who  could  most 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  saved  for 
the  proverbial  rainy  day.  It  left  the 
great  mass  with  minute  sums,  far  below 
the  subsistence  level.  A  S50,000  a  year 
executive  was  eligible  for  a  pension  (jf 
S85  monthly,  but  those  who  earned  under 
$25  weekly  had  to  work  for  over  twenty 
years  to  qualify  for  a  pension  of  about  S30 
a  month.  Although  even  relief  systems 
have  always  realistically  considered  de- 
pendents as  a  part  of  the  social  problem, 
the  1935  old  age  insurance  program 
ignored  even  the  aged  wives  and  widows 
of  the  insured,  let  alone  other  dependents. 
The  objective  of  a  minimum  of  economic 
protection  in  order  to  meet  the  social 
problem  of  old-age  dependency  was  en- 
tirely ignored. 

As  to  increasing  mass-purchasing  power, 
the  Act  did  completely  the  opposite. 
For  instead  of  creating  a  better  balance 
in  the  national  economy  by  increasing 
mass  consumption,  the  2  per  cent  tax  on 
wages  paid  by  the  worker  and  the  em- 
ployer, coupled  with  the  fact  that  very 
little  of  this  money  was  paid  out  in 
benefits,  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  huge 
sums  from  circulation  and  to  the  under- 
mining of  purchasing  power.  The  fig- 
ures tell  the  disastrous  effect  of  this 
taxation  upon  the  national  economy. 
Between  January,  1937,  and  January, 
1 940,  the  total  collected  in  old  age  insur- 
ance taxes  amounted  to  $1,533,946,100, 
while  the  amount  paid  out  in  lump  sum 
benefits  was  only  $25,227,800. 

The  pivotal  error  here  was  that  the 
Act  confused  the  principles  of  private 
with  social  insurance.  In  private  insur- 
ance individuals  voluntarily  pay  pre- 
miums. All  these  individuals — and  there 
are  millions  of  them — either  give  up  a 
part  of  their  purchasing  power  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  it  back  later  or  can 
easily  spare  their  premium  costs.     The 
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larger  part  of  these  premiums  is  set  aside 
by  the  insurance  company  in  the  reserve. 
Each  individual  has  his  reserve,  and  when 
his  policy  matures  it  is.,  largely  that 
reserve  which  pays  the  face  value  of  the 
policy.  The  insurance  company  invests 
the  reserve  in  railroad  and  utility  bonds, 
in  real  estate  and  other  ways,  and  the 
interest  payments,  which  come  from 
sources  other  than  the  policy  holders,  go 
to  swell  the  reserve.  As  a  result,  the 
bonds  in  the  insurance  companies'  port- 
folios remain  company  assets  at  all  times. 
Social  insurance,  however,  cannot 
operate  in  this  manner.  The  taxes  paid 
do  not  come  voluntarily  and  are  not 
always  easily  spared.  Moreover,  we 
have  just  seen  that  for  the  first  three  years 
the  Federal  Government  received  more 
than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  from 
wage  and  payroll  taxes  in  the  form  of 
premiums  over  and  above  its  expendi- 
tures. What  was  done  with  this  sum? 
We  know  how  an  insurance  company 
would  invest  it.  But  the  United  States 
Government  does  not  invest  its  money  in 
utility  bonds  or  real  estate.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  against  such  investments. 
Indeed,  the  Social  Security  Act  instructs 
the  United  States  Treasurer  specifically 
to  invest  the  money  only  in  the  govern- 
ment's own  bonds.  This  was  one  of  the 
worst  blunders  made  by  the  draughtsmen 
of  the  Act.  But  as  Mr.  Flynn  pointed 
out  in  "The  Social  Security  'Reserve' 
Swindle,"  this  means  only  that  the  own- 
ers of  the  old  age  insurance  policies  pay 
interest  to  themselves  on  their  own  bonds. 
At  the  same  time,  while  the  government 
is  able  to  spend  their  contributions  at 
once,  the  "reserves"  accumulated  for 
them  as  policy  holders  are  not  assets  but 
liabilities  which  they  will  have  to  meet 
in  the  future  as  taxpayers.  Only  gradu- 
ally did  it  dawn  on  Washington  that 
social  insurance  cannot  operate  like  pri- 
vate insurance  because  the  principle  here 
is  not  individual  protection  but  the  insur- 
ing of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  for  which 
purpose  full  reserves  are  unnecessary  and 
the  pay-as-you-go  method  the  only 
feasible  one. 


II 


Persistent  agitation  and  education 
finally  won  the  day.  A  special  represent- 
ative committee  was  appointed  by  the 
United  States  Senate  to  investigate  the 
old  age  insurance  program  and  in  1939 
its  recommendations  were  incorporated 
into  law.  To  the  credit  of  the  Adminis- 
tration it  may  be  said  that,  though  it 
stubbornly  defended  all  the  1935  fallacies 
for  over  three  years,  it  fully  supported 
the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council,  headed  by  Professor 
J.  Douglas  Brown  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, which  followed  the  recommenda- 
tions outlined  in  the  Harper's  articles. 
The  changes  made  last  year  in  the  old  age 
insurance  program  were  drastic. 

First,  the  private-insurance  principle 
of  an  absolute  relation  between  contribu- 
tions and  benefits  was  thrown  out  of  the 
window.  The  formula  for  basing  old 
age  pensions  on  total  accumulated  earnings 
was  entirely  cast  out.  Instead,  it  is  now 
based  on  average  earnings  and  is  realisti- 
cally weighted  in  favor  o}  the  oldest  and 
poorest  people.  It  is  true  that  even  under 
the  revised  Act  those  who  have  earned 
more  still  get  more.  From  a  social 
standpoint  this  may  not  be  entirely 
sound,  since  the  more  highly  paid  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  provide  for 
themselves,  and  pensions  to  former  high- 
salaried  executives  are  of  little  aid  to 
purchasing  power.  But  the  important 
thing  is  that  even  the  poorest  insured  are 
now  granted  a  minimum  of  protection. 
For  the  new  Act  allows  40  per  cent,  or 
S20,  a  month  on  the  first  $50  of  average 
monthly  wages  and  only  10  per  cent  for 
the  balance  of  average  monthly  wages 
up  to  $250  monthly.  What  is  of  equal 
importance  is  the  fact  that  the  protection 
of  the  system  was  extended  to  the  aged 
wives  and  widows  of  the  insured,  to  their 
surviving  widows  with  minor  children  at 
any  age,  to  their  orphans  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  their  dependent  parents. 

In  addition  to  making  the  benefits 
serve  social  needs,  Congress  also  removed 
the  menace  of  the  contemplated  huge 
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reserves.  This  was  accomplished  in- 
directly by  the  dual  process  of  kcf-pin^ 
the  contributions  stationary  for  a  while 
and  speeding  and  enlarging  the  disburse- 
ments. The  benefits  were  not  only  in- 
creased but  began  this  year  instead  of 
in  1942,  while  the  scheduled  rise  in  the 
tax  from  a  total  of  2  to  3  per  cent  for  the 
years  1940-1942  was  halted.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  contemplated  awe-inspiring 
547,000,000,000  "Reserve  Swindle"  of 
the  old  law  was  completely  wiped  out. 
Next,  the  provision  to  pay  a  lump  sum 
to  the  survivors  of  the  insured  was  can- 
celed. This  had  been  a  laughing  stock. 
The  lump  sums  very  often  were  no  more 
than  a  few  dollars,  not  even  enough  to 
provide  a  decent  burial  and  "subsidize 
the  undertakers."  Instead,  the  number 
and  classification  of  persons  eligible 
under  the  old  age  insurance  program  was 
expanded  and  about  1,100,000  workers 
added  to  the  list  of  those  insured. 
(Domestic  servants  and  agricultural  work- 
ers are  still  left  out  and  that  job  remains 
to  be  done.)  In  this  way  the  new  old 
age  insurance  program  is  really  setting 
out  to  face  the  problem  it  is  supposed  to 
solve:  to  provide  for  the  workers  and 


for  those  who  are  dependent  upon  them. 

It  may,  indeed,  surprise  many  readers 
to  know  that  these  new  annuities  arc  now 
in  eflect,  and  whether  they  live  in  Cleve- 
land, Sacramento,  Oklahoma  City,  or 
elsewhere,  if  they  are  65  years  old  they 
will  be  well  advised  to  consult  the  nearest 
office  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  Fr)r 
the  fact  is  that  the  biggest,  most  ambi- 
tious, and  most  generous  old  age  insur- 
ance system  ever  set  up  by  any  country 
has  just  started  operating  in  the  United 
States.  If  you  are  65  years  old  and 
earned  no  more  than  an  average  of  SI 00 
a  month  for  the  past  three  years,  you 
can  now  receive  $25.72  a  month  for  life. 
If  your  wife  is  also  65  years  old  you  are 
entided  to  $38.62  monthly.  If  you 
should  die  and  leave  minor  children  your 
widow  will  receive  $19.31  monthly  for 
herself  plus  50  per  cent  of  your  $25.72 
for  each  dependent  child  until  he  reaches 
the  age  of  16,  or  18  if  in  school.  No 
monthly  pension  can  be  higher  than  $85 
nor  lower  than  $10. 

The  following  table  shows  the  differ- 
ence between  the  classes  of  beneficiaries 
and  the  size  of  pensions  as  they  were 
under  the  1935  Act  and  as  they  are  now: 


Monthly  Benefits  in  1940  (3  years  of  coverage) 


1935  Act 

1939  Act 

Ave 

rage 

Each 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Single 

Couple  and 

Widou) 

Widow  and 

Widow  and 

Dependent 

Wage 

Benefit 

Person 

Couple 

One  Child 

65yrs. 

One  Child 

2  Children 

Parent 

$  50 

None 

$20.60 

$30.90 

$40.00 

$15.45 

$25.75 

$36.05 

$10.30 

100 

None 

25.75 

38.62 

51.50 

19.31 

32.18 

45.05 

12.87 

150 

None 

30.90 

46.35 

61.80 

23.17 

38.62 

54.07 

15.45 

200 

None 

36.05 

54.07 

72.10 

27.04 

45.06 

63.08 

18.02 

250 

None 

41.20 

61.80 

82.40 

30.90 

51.50 

72.10 

20.60 

Monthly  Benefits 

in  1950  (13 

years  of  coverage) 

1935  Act 

1939  Act 

Ave 

rage 

To 

tal 

Each 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Single 

Couple  and 

Widow 

Widow  and 

Widow  and 

Dependent 

Wage 

Benefit 

Person 

Couple 

One  Child 

65  yrs. 

One  Child 

2  Children 

Parent 

$  50 

$19.00 

$22.60 

$33.90 

$40.00 

$16.95 

$28.25 

$39.55 

$11.30 

100 

25.50 

28.25 

42.38 

56.50 

21.19 

35.32 

49.44 

14.13 

150 

32.00 

33.90 

50.85 

67.80 

25.43 

42.38 

59.33 

16.95 

200 

38.50 

39.55 

59.33 

79.10 

29.66 

49.44 

69.21 

19.78 

250 

45. 

00 

45.20 

67.80 

85.00 
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These  are  the  federal  old  age  insurance 
annuities  which  are  given  to  the  insured 
without  prying  into  their  means.  All 
persons  working  for  a  wage  or  salary, 
except  the  exempted  classes,  are  entitled 
to  these  annuities.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  may  draw  this  pension.  So  may 
Henry  Ford.  Gerard  Swope,  I  believe, 
is  already  drawing  it.  While  the  inclu- 
sion of  highly  paid  executives  may  be  of 
questionable  wisdom,  the  new  old  age 
insurance  system  showed  some  compre- 
hension of  human  values.  It  no  longer 
requires  absolute  retirement  from  all 
work  as  it  did  in  1935.  Old  people  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  work  are  permitted 
to  earn  up  to  $15  a  month  in  employ- 
ments covered  by  the  Act  and  may  earn 
any  amount  in  non-covered  classifica- 
tions. This  provision,  while  a  difficult 
administrative  one,  is  a  happy  com- 
promise. For  since  the  system  must 
consider  the  health  of  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  competition  for  paying  jobs  must 
be  restricted.  On  the  other  hand,  hu- 
man pride,  dislike  of  idleness,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  earning  money  must  not 
be  denied  entirely. 

In  addition  to  the  federal  annuities 
described  above,  there  are  the  State 
old  age  assistance  systems  in  every  State 
in  the  Union.  The  amounts  here  vary 
from  State  to  State.  A  married  couple 
65  years  old  may  receive  as  much  as  $80 
a  month  in  California  and,  theoretically, 
as  much  as  $90  monthly  in  Colorado. 
In  Mississippi,  however,  the  pension  so 
far  is  not  permitted  to  go  higher  than 
$15  a  month  per  person.  These  State 
pensions  are  payable  to  everybody  at  65 
and  over  in  need  of  aid.  They  are 
financed  out  of  State  funds,  but  the 
Federal  Government  makes  a  contribu- 
tion of  one-half  of  the  State  pension  up  to 
$40  per  month.  These  payments  are 
called  grants-in-aid  and  constitute  the 
only  contribution  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment makes  for  the  aged,  the  federal 
insurance  benefits  being  paid  entirely 
from  wage  and  payroll  taxes. 

In  order  to  receive  the  federal  grants- 
in-aid  the  States  must  see  to  it  that  pen- 


sions go  to  those  who  need  them,  and 
not  merely  to  the  politically  eligible. 
The  supervision  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  is  becoming  commendably  rigor- 
ous in  this  respect.  Changes  introduced 
last  year  require  the  States  to  set  up  the 
merit  system  for  their  employees  in  both 
the  State  and  local  administrations  of 
their  systems.  Also  the  lists  of  pensioners 
will  no  longer  be  open  to  the  public — 
and  to  political  candidates.  Now  the 
elderly  couple  in  Ashtabula  know  that 
their  pension  is  a  confidential  business 
transaction  between  them  and  their 
government  and  not  subject  to  examina- 
tion and  discussion  by  either  the  neigh- 
bors or  the  ward  heeler.  In  the  revision 
of  the  Act  the  grants-in-aid  were  in- 
creased not  only  for  the  aged  but  also 
for  the  dependent  children  and  the  blind. 
The  progress  this  nation  has  made  in 
providing  for  the  aged  during  the  past 
decade  is  indeed  remarkable.  Only 
a  little  more  than  a  decade  ago  pensions 
were  frowned  upon  as  un-American  and 
as  destructive  of  all  our  valuable  tradi- 
tions. By  the  end  of  this  year,  however, 
nearly  3,000,000  persons  65  years  and 
over  will  be  in  receipt  of  old  age  assist- 
ance or  annuities  from  either  the  Federal 
or  the  State  governments.  These  3,000,- 
000  will  represent  about  40  per  cent  of 
our  population  of  that  age. 

Ill 

So  little  understood  was  the  original 
Act,  so  slight  was  the  comprehension  of 
the  revisions  of  the  Act,  that  the  public 
in  general  has  no  idea  of  what  has  really 
happened.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  Magazine  ran  a 
long  story  on  the  Townsend  and  other 
pension  panaceas,  seemingly  unaware 
that  the  United  States  Government  at 
that  very  moment  was  making  ready  to 
pay  out  enormous  sums  in  old  age 
annuities. 

If  the  general  public  is  largely  ignorant 
of  the  great  expansion  of  old  age  benefits, 
it  is  even  less  aware  of  how  this  program 
will  have   to   be  financed   fifteen   years 
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hence.  l\)V  by  (hen  a  erisis  will  have 
been  reached  which  will  have  (n  be  met. 
Government  ac(naries  esthnate  that  by 
1955  not  only  will  the  reserves  be  ex- 
hausted but  the  payroll  taxes,  even  if 
they  rise  to  6  per  ccMit  of  waf^es  as  now 
contcmphitcd,  will  not  sullicc  lor  bcnelits 
unless  other  sources  of  revenue  are 
tapped.  The  expanded  insurance  pro- 
gram, together  with  the  old  age  assist- 
ance systems,  will  involve  a  total  annual 
expenditure  of  perhaps  $2,000,000,000 
within  another  decade.  These  demands 
will  not  be  met  by  discarding  improve- 
ments made  or  by  cutting  the  number  of 
those  entitled  to  pensions.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  can  pay  no  more  than 
you  can  squeeze  out  of  the  orange. 
What  must  be  done? 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  our 
old  age  insurance  system  can  be  put  on 
a  stable  basis  in  terms  of  the  future  needs. 
Despite  the  1939  revisions,  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  contribute  one 
cent  to  the  federal  pensions  paid  to  the 
insured  aged  (or  the  unemployed).  The 
whole  amount  available  for  benefits 
comes  from  wage  and  payroll  taxes. 
But  when  you  are  devising  a  system 
which  chiefly  aims  to  underpin  mass 
purchasing  power  you  obviously  do  not 
achieve  your  end  if  you  confine  the  tax  to 
the  mass  itself.  Such  a  tax  only  dis- 
tributes poverty  among  the  poor.  The 
aim  can  be  attained  only  by  a  govern- 
mental contribution  raised  by  a  tax  upon 
those  whose  purchasing  power  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  tax.  In  other  words, 
to  get  the  needed  funds  requires  a  con- 
tribution from  a  third  party — the  better- 
to-do  and  indirect  beneficiaries  of  the 
whole  economic  system — as  the  Enghsh 
discovered  long  ago. 

From  the  experience  of  two  other 
nations — England  and  Germany— we 
have  before  us  clear  and  cold  illustra- 
tions of  the  significance  of  the  govern- 
ment's role  in  social  security.  The  first 
great  system  of  social  insurance  was  set 
up  by  Bismarck  in  1889  in  order  to  take 
the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  socialists. 
Bismarck's    system    depended,    as    ours 


does,  on  wage  and  paynjll  taxes.  And 
so  long  as  the  German  economy  was 
expanding  the  system  worked.  But  when, 
after  tiie  War,  Germany  was  econom- 
ically prostrated  and  the  system  had  to 
deal  with  tlie  hitherto  unknown  problem 
of  uncmploymenty  its  backbone  was  bro- 
k('n.  It  is  now  universally  admitted  that 
the  failure  of  the  German  social  insur- 
ance program  was  one  of  the  factors 
that  brought  social  demoralization  and 
opened  the  way  for  the  Nazis.  England, 
however,  avoided  these  pitfalls  by  mak- 
ing the  government  itself  pay  a  con- 
tribution from  the  beginning.  And  the 
English  social  insurance  system  is  not 
only  functioning  better  than  that  of  any 
other  country  to-day,  despite  all  the 
battering  it  has  received,  but  has  helped 
the  British  economy  keep  on  a  more  even 
keel  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 

While  the  great  handicaps  in  our 
system  must  be  corrected  soon,  so  much 
has  been  done  already  for  the  American 
aged  that  the  threats  of  the  Town- 
sendites  and  "Ham  and  Eggers"  are  not 
very  important.  Our  peace  and  calm 
must  not  be  disturbed  by  the  recent 
panicky  alarm  sounded  by  a  college 
professor  as  to  the  inevitability  of  Town- 
sendism  or  "Ham  and  Eggism"  and  the 
devastating  war  looming  between  youth 
and  old  age.  This  is  on  a  par  with  the 
roseate  academic  prophecies  in  the 
'twenties  of  a  new  era  of  bliss  when  all 
workers  would  turn  into  capitalists. 
The  old  age  pension  panaceas  that  have 
got  their  start  in  the  West — Townsend- 
ism  and  all  the  others — depending  on 
currency  manipulation  of  one  sort  or 
another,  may  be  the  natural  direct 
descendants  of  the  cheap  money  dreams 
of  Populist  days.  But  they  should  wither 
as  the  old  age  insurance  system  develops. 
The  cash-drawer  old  age  pension  rackets 
also  seem  to  have  lost  their  punch. 
These  schemes — promising  old  age  pen- 
sions and  hoping  to  pay  them  somehow — 
which  have  been  the  stock  in  trade  of 
ambitious  politicians  are  declining  as  the 
grandiose  promises  of  such  States  as  Col- 
orado and  Texas  have  failed  to  mature. 
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So  much  for  old  age.  Though  the 
basis  of  taxation  must  be  altered  before 
the  system  can  be  regarded  as  fully  wise 
and  constructive,  the  new  "bid  age  and 
survivors  insurance  progr-^m  represents 
a  colossal  achievement  of  which  we  may 
well  be  proud.  The  1939  changes 
cleared  up  a  lot  of  the  hopeless  confusion 
of  the  1935  Act  and  definitely  intro- 
duced a  system  of  protection  for  the 
aged,  widows,  and  orphans  on  a  more 
generous  scale  than  of  any  other  country. 

IV 

The  rest  of  the  story  of  social  security 
is  not  so  cheerful.  The  unemployment 
insurance  system  continues  to  remain 
hopelessly  inadequate  and  unrealistic. 
Operating  under  52  separate  tax  systems 
— 1  Federal,  48  State,  and  3  territorial — 
its  basic  administrative  machinery  is  the 
most  cumbersome  and  faulty  in  the 
world.  Instead  of  one  tax,  it  requires 
all  employers  to  pay  two  taxes  for  the 
same  purpose.  Every  covered  employer 
must  split  his  tax  dollar  and  send  90 
cents  to  his  State  collectors  and  10  cents 
to  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  State 
administrator  must  promptly  forward 
the  90  cents  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Since  the  whole  dollar  is  now  in  Wash- 
ington, the  State  administrator  must 
then  ask  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  90 
cents  and  beg  the  Social  Security  Board 
for  as  much  of  the  remaining  10  cents 
for  administration  as  it  will  allow  him. 

Those  who  designed  our  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  made  no  attempt 
to  face  existing  conditions.  When  our 
program  was  set  up  in  1935  America's 
problem  was  that  of  mass  and  pro- 
longed unemployment.  But  instead  of 
following  the  revised  English  program 
adopted  after  the  World  War,  we  copied 
the  original  British  program  of  thirty 
years  ago  when  mass  unemployment  was 
unknown.  As  a  result,  our  topheavy 
array  of  52  systems  of  insurance  with 
their  limited  benefit  duration  and  small 
payments  fails  to  make  a  dent  in  our 
nation-wide  problem  of  unemployment. 


In  the  second  place,  our  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  is  pitched  on  the 
same  hopeless  private-insurance  prin- 
ciple which  characterized  our  original 
old  age  annuity  plan.  That  is,  the 
benefits  are  based  on  the  exact  amounts 
that  the  workers  had  previously  earned. 
The  system  operates  in  a  social  vacuum 
because  it  takes  no  account  whatever  of 
the  size  and  status  of  the  worker's  family 
or  of  his  minimum  requirements.  Our 
laws  give  most  to  those  least  in  need  and 
little,  if  anything,  to  those  most  in  need. 
The  best  our  laws  can  do  now  is  to  give 
an  average  of  about  $85  a  year  to  un- 
employed workers.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  receive  checks  below  S5 
and  $6  a  week  for  total  unemployment. 
One  of  the  better  systems  is  that  operat- 
ing in  New  York  State.  Even  there, 
however,  34.9  per  cent  of  the  payments 
made  in  the  third  quarter  of  1939  were 
under  SIO  a  week.  You  cannot  support 
a  family  on  that.  Moreover,  since  the 
highest  benefits  go  to  those  who  earned 
the  highest  wages,  the  biggest  insurance 
checks  go  to  a  group  that  has  never 
needed  governmental  support. 

As  a  result,  the  avowed  aim  of  un- 
employment insurance — to  institute  a 
method  more  adequate  and  more  dig- 
nified than  relief  to  help  the  unemployed 
— is  frustrated.  The  disbursements  for 
unemployment  insurance  which  amount- 
ed to  $400,000,000  in  1938  had  no  ejBfect 
whatsoever  on  the  costs  of  relief.  In 
fact,  relief  payments  that  year  were 
actually  greater  than  they  had  been  in 
1937.  In  1939,  when  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits  increased  further,  relief 
expenditures  rose  to  even  higher  levels 
than  during  the  previous  year. 

Not  only  do  our  unemployment  in- 
surance laws  fail  to  provide  subsistence 
grants  to  the  jobless  given  benefits  but 
they  ignore  the  unemployed  completely 
once  the  short  insurance  period  is  ex- 
hausted. In  most  States  an  insured 
person  who  is  unemployed  can  receive 
payments  for  only  16  weeks,  while  the 
average  duration  is  only  about  10  weeks. 
After  that  the  unemployed  worker  be- 
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comes  non-cxistcnt  so  far  as  the  unein- 
ployincnt  insurance  aclininislrali(jn  is 
concerned. 

Last  of  all,  the  money  here,  as  in  old 
age  insurance,  comes  entirely  from 
regressive  payroll  taxes.  Neither  the 
Federal  Government  nor  any  of  the 
States  contributes  a  cent  to  this  insurance 
program.  As  a  result,  the  operation  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  system  in 
the  United  States  has  actually  lessened 
purchasing  power.  From  January,  1936, 
through  November,  1939,  $2,547,160,700 
were  collected  in  wage  and  payroll  taxes 
for  this  program.  But  only  $805,069,000 
were  disbursed.  What  happened  to  the 
rest?  It  is  in  "reserve"  as  investments 
in  government  bonds  while  our  unem- 
ployed are  on  relief! 

Many  grave  problems  thus  still  remain 
to  be  solved.     While  the  1939  changes 


have  drfinitrly  turn(!fl  our  f;lfl  ;i^r,  in- 
surance! program  toward  thf!  path  of 
security  for  aged  industrial  workers  and 
their  d(.'pendents,  nothing  has  yet  been 
done  to  make  the  future  of  the  syst<!rn 
secure.  As  it  stands  now,  tlie  new  pro- 
gram cannot  underpin  the  security  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  Not  only  must  the 
existing  unemployment  insurance  laws 
be  completely  overhauled,  but  social 
protection  against  illness  and  invalidity 
is  still  non-existent.  Indeed,  although 
the  need  for  social  action  against  the 
hazard  of  illness  has  been  poignantly 
demonstrated  by  the  most  exhaustive 
studies  of  the  subject,  our  thinking  on 
this  issue  is  as  confused  as  ever.  Judging 
by  last  year's  tremendous  accomplish- 
ments, however,  hope  is  warranted  that 
in  the  future  we  shall  face  the  remaining 
problems  of  social  security  more  realis- 
tically than  in  the  past. 
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A  TEACHER  OF  ENGLISH  ANSWERS  THE  CHARGE 


BY  ADELINE  COURTNEY  BARTLETT 


ccy-iROM  all  sides,  academic  and  non- 
X.  academic,  we  hear  complaints  of  the 
inability  of  the  average  Harvard  gradu- 
ate to  write,  either  correctly  or  fluently." 
This  old  familiar  statement,  lifted  from 
President  Conant's  report  for  1938-1939, 
stared  at  me  from  the  editorial  page  of 
the  J^ew  Tork  Times  for  January  25,  1940. 
There  too  was  its  inseparable  companion: 
"Why  is  this  decline  and  fall-off?  There 
are  English  courses  to  burn." 

With  a  change  of  one  word.  President 
Conant's  sentence  (with  its  Siamese  twin 
from  the  New  Tork  Times)  will  serve  me  as 
text,  as  it  has  served  so  many  thousands 
before  me  and  will  unfortunately  serve 
thousands  after  me.  For  Harvard  read 
college.  Now  the  sentence  has  become  an 
extract  from  the  report  of  any  college 
president  in  any  year,  a  springboard  for 
an  editorial  in  any  newspaper  on  any 
day  of  the  year.  And  it  is  now  the  text 
of  magazine  articles  to  burn. 

What  should  boys  and  girls  learn  in 
their  high-school  and  college  English 
classes?  How  to  express  themselves 
"correctly"  and  fluently  of  course,  snort 
the  complainers.  That  is  a  very  simple 
thing,  they  add. 

No.  Expressing  one's  self  in  writing  is 
a  very  complex  operation.  It  never  has 
been  simple  since  the  first  scratches  were 
made  on  the  cave  walls  of  the  Dordogne. 
To  be  sure,  back  in  the  days  when  I  was 
in  high  school  and  college  our  Eng- 
lish work  was  relatively  uncomplicated. 
There  was  no  public  demand  that  we 


should  learn  in  our  English  classes  all 
sorts  of  things  only  remotely  connected, 
if  at  all,  with  writing  and  English  litera- 
ture. Yet  even  then  there  were  some 
who  could  write  passably  and  some  who 
could  not.  Those  who  could,  oftener 
than  not,  could  also  read  Latin  and  solve 
geometry.  Those  who  could  not,  oftener 
than  not,  also  gave  a  mediocre  perform- 
ance in  Latin  and  geometry.  Boys  and 
girls  of  1940  are  not  entirely  different 
from  those  of  my  undergraduate  days. 

Long  ago  the  complaint  that  students 
do  not  write  so  well  as  they  used  to  write 
began  to  seem  to  me  a  mere  variation  on 
the  Ubi  Sunt  theme.  C'Mais  oil  sont  les 
neiges  d^antanP^)  In  almost  twenty-five 
years  of  teaching,  chiefly  English,  but 
now  and  then  a  Latin  class,  in  various 
schools  and  colleges  in  Tenne:see,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Mississippi,  the  Orient,  and 
New  York  City,  I  have  found  students  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  to  be  by  and 
large  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever.  Some  are  amazingly  good. 
Some  are  unspeakably  bad.  The  vast 
majority  are,  as  I  rather  imagine  they 
always  have  been,  just  indifl'erent,  in- 
diflerent  in  both  senses. 

Who  makes  this  double-barreled  com- 
plaint that  students  cannot  write  so  well 
as  they  used  to  write?  A  competent 
judge?  Not  always.  I  hear  it  almost  as 
often  as  I  hear  the  wind  blowing,  and 
chiefly  from  the  Academic  World  and 
the  Business  World,   hereinafter  to  be 
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known  by  their  first  initials  as  Professor  A 
and  Mr.  B. 

When  Professor  A  was  an  under- 
graduate he  was  an  excellent  student. 
He  majored  in  mathematics  or  in  history 
or  in  physics,  but  he  also  and  some- 
what incidentally,  I  am  afraid,  acquired 
the  habit  of  writing  in  conventional 
form,  with  some  case,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  clarity.  Professor  A  had 
not  only  a  good  brain,  which  enabled 
him  to  acquire  whatever  mental  habits 
he  cared  to  acquire,  but  also  subjects  of 
study  in  which  he  was  thoroughly  inter- 
ested. Whether  young  A  understood 
what  was  happening  to  him  or  not,  he 
must  soon  have  become  aware  that  he 
had  something  to  say  to  others  and  that 
the  task  of  communication  was  his  re- 
sponsibility, not  theirs.  But  nowadays 
Professor  A,  as  a  college  teacher  of 
mathematics  or  history  or  physics,  finds 
in  his  classroom  hordes  of  students  who 
write  in  anything  but  conventional  form, 
with  evident  unease,  and  with  a  muddi- 
ness  of  thought  that  drives  Professor  A  to 
drink.  He  goes  about  shouting  openly 
that  students  are  not  so  good  as  they  used 
to  be,  and  less  openly — though  very  little 
less — he  whispers  that  the  English  de- 
partment is  not  doing  its  duty.  Why 
can't  these  students  be  made  to  write 
"correctly"  and  fluently? 

For  the  same  reason,  Professor  A,  that 
your  teachers  could  not  make  some  of 
your  classmates  do  it.  When  you  were 
an  undergraduate  a  class  of  twenty-five 
to  thirty  members  might  have  had  two  A 
students,  five  or  six  B  students,  eighteen 
to  twenty-three  C,  D,  and  F  students. 
The  classes  you  teach  divide  in  much  the 
same  way.  What  you  seem  to  forget  is 
that  back  in  the  good  old  days  you  read 
your  own  paper  and  possibly  that  of  an- 
other A  student.  Few  G,  D,  and  F 
papers  are  read  for  their  entertainment 
value.  Is  it  not  likely  too.  Professor  A, 
that  in  twenty-five  years  you  have  at- 
tained to  a  higher  degree  of  discrimina- 
tion, a  keener  feeling  for  style?  We  can- 
not throw  away  our  mature  taste  if  we 
would — but  we  can  be  honest.     We  can 


set  the  A  stuflcnts  of  1915  up  against  the 
A  students  of  1940  and  tiic  1)  students  of 
1940  up  against  the  I)  students  of  1915. 
Like  many  other  college  teachers,  I  was 
an  A  student  when  I  was  an  undergradu- 
ate, but  I  am  sure  that  .some  of  my  best 
students  to-day  write  better  than  I  did 
then.  And  I  firmly  believe  the  slipshod 
habits  and  muddled  thinking  that  exas- 
perate me — and  Profes.sor  A — in  the 
work  of  our  poorer  students  were  equaled 
if  not  surpassed  in  the  D  and  F  papers 
of  our  contemporaries. 

Professor  A,  although  he  writes  clearly 
and  "correctly"  himself,  is  the  victim  of 
the  common  delusion  that  the  English 
language  is  a  science,  its  content  as  or- 
derly and  as  immutable  as  the  multiplica- 
tion table  or  the  dates  of  the  Punic  and 
the  Peloponnesian  Wars.  Yet  words  are 
fluid  and  unstable  things,  and  English 
usage  and  idiom  shift  too,  in  most  in- 
stances with  the  slow  movement  of  a 
glacier  but  in  some  with  a  speed  more 
suggestive  of  an  avalanche.  Few  persons 
not  actively  engaged  in  the  study  of 
English  realize  how  many  of  their  notions 
of  "correctness"  and  "incorrectness" 
were  established  by  eighteenth-century 
grammarians,  none  too  well  qualified  for 
the  work  they  did.  To  lexicographers 
and  grammarians  to-day  the  eighteenth- 
century  worship  of  fixed  laws  and  regu- 
larity at  the  expense  of  truth  is  almost  as 
amusing  as  it  has  been  mischievous.  A 
grammarian  or  lexicographer  to-day 
would  not  set  down  in  print  that  the  best 
English  usage  (for  he  would  not  use  the 
word  "correct")  is  thus  and  so  unless  his 
careful  research  proved  that  the  best 
writers  and  speakers  of  English  actually 
do  use  thus  and  so.  More  important 
still,  if  such  research  should  prove  that 
some  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  use 
"thus"  but  that  others  undeniably  use 
"so,"  he  would  not  make  his  personal 
choice  between  "thus"  and  "so"  and 
attempt  to  impose  that  choice  on  the 
public,  with  its  naive  faith  that  grammars 
are  "correct,"  no  matter  who  writes 
them.  Eighteenth-century  grammarians 
were  seldom  so  inhibited,  or  rather,  most 
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of  them  cared  far  less  what  people  actu- 
ally say  than  what  people,  in  their  judg- 
ment, "ought"  to  say.  They  were  clas- 
sically trained,  and  they  knew  little  (and 
understood  less)  of  the  Germanic  origins 
of  English  syntax  and  idiom.  They 
seemed  to  feel  snobbishly  that  English, 
an  unkempt  and  sprawling  tongue,  might 
come  to  be  as  well-groomed  and  respect- 
able as  the  Latin  of  Cicero  if  they  could 
only  get  English  into  a  straitjacket  and 
keep  the  unruly  thing  there. 

They  succeeded  admirably.  The 
teacher  of  English  to-day,  fully  appreci- 
ating the  difficulty  and  trying  in  some 
small  measure  to  free  students  from  the 
straitjacket  and  to  release  their  pent-up 
fluency,  is  met  by  puzzled  questions. 
"But  Professor  A  told  us  the  other  day  in 
history  class  that  a  split  infinitive  is  al- 
ways and  absolutely  'incorrect.' "  "But 
Professor  A  marked  my  physics  quiz 
down  because  I  ended  a  sentence  with  a 
preposition."  "But  Professor  A  says  it's 
always  wrong  to  begin  a  sentence  with 
andr 

It  never  enters  Professor  A's  head  that 
I  may  be  more  liberal  in  these  matters 
than  he  is,  for  the  rules  are  "correct"  and 
I  presumably  know  the  rules.  Presum- 
ably. Professor  A  sometimes  stops  me  in 
the  corridor  or  as  I  lift  my  teacup  in  the 
faculty  room  at  four  o'clock.  "Tell  me, 
you're  an  English  teacher,  you  ought  to 
know.  My  students  put  adverbs  be- 
tween the  parts  of  verb  phrases — like  this, 
'I  should  never  have  gone.'  That's  not 
right,  is  it?"  "I  wish  you'd  settle  some- 
thing for  me.  My  daughter  says,  'Dad, 
that  tie  looks  good  on  you,'  and  I  tell  her 
she  ought  to  say,  'That  tie  looks  well.' 
Good's  an  adjective  and  well's  an  ad- 
verb." Then  there  is  that  time-honored 
triad,  "I  feel  ill,"  "I  feel  bad,"  and  "I 
feel  badly."  /  sometimes  feel  as  if  I 
could  devote  all  my  time  to  teaching  Pro- 
fessor A  instead  of  the  students,  except 
that  he  would  never  pay  me  the  slightest 
attention,  and  just  now  and  then  they  do. 
He  never  believes  a  word  I  say,  despite 
his  invariable  preamble  that  I'm  an 
English  teacher,  I  ought  to  know.     In- 


stead he  believes  what  he  remembers  of 
what  he  learned  from  Woolley's  Hand- 
book oj  Composition  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Just  let  me  tell  Professor  A  that  English 
usage  in  many  instances  has  never  been 
rigidly  fixed,  that  semantic  change  goes 
on  forever,  and  that  much  of  the  spelling 
foisted  on  the  English-speaking  world  by 
the  "correct"  and  classical  minds  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  unhistorical,  illogi- 
cal, and,  worst  of  all,  unnecessary. 
What  happens?  Either  he  does  not  listen 
or  he  blinks  at  me  suspiciously  and  de- 
parts to  wonder  to  the  president  if  I  am  a 
fit  person  to  be  teaching  English,  I  seem 
to  have  very  radical  ideas,  and  he  doubts 
that  I  hold  my  students  to  any  sound 
standards  at  all.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
only  uttering  what,  to  a  philologist,  are 
elementary  truths. 

Mr.  B,  on  the  other  hand,  may  not 
have  been  a  good  student  in  high  school 
and  college,  assuming  that  he  was  ex- 
posed to  such  influences.  In  that  case 
Mr.  B  ^v^.nts  a  girl  to  take  his  stuttering 
and  incoherent  dictation  and  effect  its 
metamorphosis  into  clear  and  "correct" 
English.  He  does  not,  naturally,  expect 
to  pay  liberally  for  such  simple  work  as 
that,  although  he  may  be  a  trifle  more 
liberal  toward  the  ghosts  who  write  his 
after-dinner  speeches  and  his  addresses 
for  the  XYZ  convention  and  his  signed 
magazine  articles.  But  whether  he  went 
to  college  or  not,  whether  he  was  a  good 
student  or  not,  Mr.  B  springs  to  action  in 
behalf  of  outmoded  and  never-too-se- 
curely-based rules  of  English  usage  just  as 
quickly  as  Professor  A  does,  and  if  pos- 
sible a  bit  more  arrogantly. 

Some  years  ago  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English  sponsored  a  study 
of  English  usage  made  by  the  late 
Professor  Sterling  Andrus  Leonard  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Professor 
Leonard  and  his  associates  consulted 
authors,  editors,  teachers  of  English, 
specialists  in  English  philology,  and  busi- 
ness men,  with  reference  to  such  matters 
of  divided  usage  as:  "it's  me"  or  "it's  I"; 
"the  chapter  whose  contents"  or  "the 
chapter  the  contents  of  which";  and  "go 
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slow"  or  "go  slowly."  Current  I'lna^lish 
Usage,  a  statement  of  the  survey  iiridings, 
would  seem  to  indicate  tiiat  the  business 
men  were  the  most — shall  we  say  con- 
servative?— of  the  group.  They  were 
also,  significantly,  the  only  ones  who 
would  not  allow  tlieir  names  to  be  used  in 
the  published  results. 

It  is  certainly  Professor  A  and  Mr.  B 
who  make  this  familiar  complaint  to  me. 
It  is  they,  I  believe,  who  reiterate  to  the 
New  York  Times  and  to  President  Gonant 
that  students  of  to-day  cannot  write 
"correctly"  or  fluently.  As  if  anyone 
genuinely  interested  in  anything,  from 
the  nebular  hypothesis  to  artificial  eye- 
lashes, could  escape  fluency  on  that 
subject — unless  afflicted  by  a  speech  im- 
pediment or  tormented  by  the  self-con- 
scious fear  of  being  "incorrect." 

II 

Is  the  complaint  justified?  Yes  and 
no.  It  is  double-barreled,  I  said.  The 
first  barrel  I  think  amply  justified,  except 
that  I  prefer  "The  average  student  does 
not  write  correctly  or  fluently"  to  "The 
average  student  cannot  write  correctly  or 
fluently."  Even  the  average  student,  I 
fancy,  could  write  much  better  than  he 
does,  but  I  am  handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  the  average  student. 
My  own  students  vary  in  native  ability 
and  in  acquired  habits  of  precision  quite 
as  much  as  do  workers  in  any  field  in  the 
outside  world.  Even  my  G  and  D  stu- 
dents have  their  own  individuality,  some- 
times admirable,  very  often  charming. 

Therefore  they  do  not  always  write 
alike.  They  show  indeed  remarkable 
ingenuity  in  the  changes  they  ring  on 
stereotyped  blunders.  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish composition  are  at  their  wits'  end, 
moreover,  to  devise  some  way  to  make  a 
mark  register  discrimination  between 
Mr.  (or  Miss)  Jones,  whose  ideas  are 
feeble  and  obviously  second-hand  but 
who  rarely  commits  a  major  crime 
against  the  handbook  and  the  spelling- 
book,  and  Mr.  (or  Miss)  Smith,  whose 
ideas  are  vigorous  and  fresh  and  enter- 


taining but  wh(j  is  not  yet  convinced  that 
attention  to  form  and  mechanics  is  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  time  better  spent  at  the 
movies  or  on  the  tennis  court.  Mr. 
Smith  knows  that  he  is  going  into  business 
and  will  ultimately,  if  not  immediately 
after  leaving  college,  turn  those  piffling 
details  over  to  a  stenographer,  who  had 
better  know  her  stuff  or  else.  He  is 
aware  that  his  father,  a  successful  manu- 
facturer of  rubber  bands,  and  his  father's 
friends  have  little  truck  with  margins  and 
commas,  pronoun  reference  and  dangling 
participles.  Miss  Smith,  if  she  plans  a 
career,  may  wish  to  be  a  dancer  or  to 
model  furs  and  evening  gowns.  Pro- 
fessor A  and  Mr.  B  should  know  as  well 
as  I  do  how  much  stress  is  put  on  good 
writing  in  her  chosen  professions.  How- 
ever others  may  feel  about  it,  I  cannot 
altogether  condemn  the  Smiths.  They 
are  young,  they  take  the  world  as  they 
find  it.  If  the  world  honored  and  re- 
warded "correct"  and  fluent  writing  as 
the  world  honors  and  rewards  tennis  and 
dancing  and  rubber  bands,  you  may  be 
very  sure  that  the  Smiths  would  write 
"correctly"  and  fluently. 

As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  the  Smiths 
write  abominably — just  as  the  Smiths 
have  always  written  abominably — not 
only  because  they  don't  care  but  also 
because  they  have  never  had  from  their 
overburdened  English  teachers  the  indi- 
vidual attention  that  is  essential  for  good 
results  in  teaching  composition  to  a 
Smith.  Any  competent  English  teacher 
(by  which  I  do  not  mean  the  athletic 
director  who  is  assigned  a  class  in  English 
composition  because  anybody  can  teach 
English)  knows  that  a  student  will  often 
hear  and  heed  a  piece  of  advice  given  in 
individual  conference,  even  though  the 
same  piece  of  advice  given  in  the  class 
hour  will  pass  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the 
other.  That  is  why  the  teacher  of  com- 
position should  have  fewer  students  than 
other  teachers,  instead  of  more.  In 
many  colleges,  composition  classes  are  so 
large  that  little  individual  teaching 
can  be  done,  and  that  little — little  only 
from    the    students'    point    of   view — is 
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a  back-breaking  load  in  addition  to  the 
instructors'  regular  schedules.  If  the 
world  were  really  concerned  about  the 
way  the  Smiths  write,  teachers  of  com- 
position would  be  given  opportunities 
more  nearly  commensuiate  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  task. 

There  is  something  else  that  adds  to 
those  difficulties.  Now  and  then  a 
hard-won  sixth  sense  warns  me  that 
Smith's  theme  was  prepared  for  him  by 
some  student  service  at  nine  cents  a  page 
or  was  copied  from  a  book  in  the  college 
library  or  was  bequeathed  to  him  by  a 
sister  at  Barnard  or  a  cousin  at  California 
State.  It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  be 
aware  that  Smith  is  cheating  and  another 
thing  to  prove  it  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Smith  himself,  the  college  administration, 
and  Smith's  family,  who  by  some  quirk 
of  fate  often  seem  to  know  the  right 
people.  If  Professor  A  and  Mr.  B, 
hearing  that  such  lapses  from  honesty 
are  frequent,  growl  that  this  is  indeed  a 
disheartening  state  of  affairs,  they  only 
faintly  guess  how  sick  it  makes  me. 
Nevertheless,  even  here  I  cannot  think 
Smith  primarily  to  blame.  When  his 
mother  pays  her  ghost  to  write  club 
papers  and  his  father  pays  more  than 
one  ghost  to  write  after-dinner  speeches 
and  business  addresses,  who  is  Smith  to 
criticize  the  family  ethics?  The  holier- 
than-thou  attitude  is  almost  as  distasteful 
to  me  as  dishonesty  is — perhaps  not 
quite.  I  think  that  Smith  is  logical, 
that  he  has  as  much  right  to  his  ghost  as 
his  father  and  mother  have  to  theirs. 

As  for  the  other  barrel  of  the  com- 
plaint, it  must  be  more  than  apparent 
that  I  think  the  students  of  the  past  are 
overrated  by  Professor  A  and  Mr.  B. 
The  Smiths,  I  believe,  do  as  well  as  they 
ever  did.  To  me,  students  of  to-day 
seem  quite  as  alert  and  quite  as  able  as 
they  were  a  generation  ago,  and  quite 
as  well  informed.  They  do  not  always 
know  the  things  we  thought  we  knew  a 
generation  ago,  but  they  sometimes  know 
things  that  we  did  not  dream  of.*  I 
find    them,    on   the   whole,    satisfactory 

*  I  did  that  on  purpose. 


young  men  and  women,  and  I  find  their 
English,  in  particular,  not  notably  worse 
than  that  of  my  own  college  generation. 

Why  is  it  that  anyone  who  points  to 
a  college  class  of  twenty-five  years  ago, 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
ago,  invariably  points  to  the  brilliant 
members  of  the  group  and  the  brilliant 
members  alone?  Thoreau,  mentioned 
in  the  Times  editorial  as  representative 
of  the  good  old  days  when  students  were 
writers,  was  certainly  not  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  Harvard,  1837.  How  well 
did  the  others  wTite?  Furthermore,  sev- 
eral young  men  and  young  women  able 
to  write  "correctly"  and  fluently,  if  not 
with  distinction,  have  graduated  from 
college  since  1837,  even  since  1937. 
And  such  a  reputation  as  Thoreau's  is 
not  made  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing graduation,  is  not  always  made 
in  the  writer's  own  lifetime.  Thoreau's, 
for  instance,  was  not.  How  can  Pro- 
fessor A  and  Mr.  B  know  what  posterity 
will  have  to  say  of  the  young  now 
writing? 

Oh,  they  reply,  we  don't  mean  the 
professionals.  We  mean,  says  Professor 
A,  the  students  in  our  advanced  classes. 
^Ve  mean,  says  Mr.  B,  the  boys  and  girls 
who  want  jobs  with  us.  They  are  the 
ones  who  cannot  write  "correct"  English. 

Are  they?  I  repeat  that  you.  Pro- 
fessor A  and  Mr.  B,  often  seem  to  have 
no  adequate  idea  of  "correct"  English 
yourselves,  and  that  you,  Mr.  B,  get  from 
your  young  jobhunters  an  English  that 
is  quite  possibly  as  good  as  your  own 
and  quite  certainly  as  good  as  you 
deserve. 

Remember,  Professor  A  and  Mr.  B, 
that  there  is  no  other  subject  of  so-called 
study  in  college  that  Smith  is  obliged 
to  have  on  parade  in  his  intercourse  with 
you,  his  judges.  If  he  is  a  C  student  in 
mathematics,  do  you  detect  his  mathe- 
matical weakness  in  his  letters  and  his 
conversation?  Luckily  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  mathematics  classes,  social  dem- 
onstrations of  the  binomial  theorem  and 
parabolic  curves  are  rare.  Nor  do  most 
prospective    employers    demand,    as    a 
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prerequisite  Tor  tlicir  twenty  dollars  a 
week,  absolute  accuracy  in  the  dates  (>( 
the  kings  of  F.ngland.  I  have  never 
heard  of  Mr.  ITs  requiring  a  young 
jobhunter  to  sit  down  and  discuss  in 
masterly  fashion  the  industrial  revolution 
or  the  fourth  dimension.  Until  I  iiave 
definite  evidence  to  the  contrary,  I  am 
willing  to  wager  more  dollars  than  I 
shall  ever  see  that  Smith's  English  is  just 
about  as  good,  on  a  percentage  basis, 
as  his  history  or  his  mathematics. 

Ill 

If  you  retort.  Professor  A  and  Mr.  B, 
that  the  history  and  mathematics  per- 
centage is  not  good  enough  for  English, 
I  quite  agree.  If  you  argue  that  English 
expression  is  not,  like  mathematics  and 
history,  a  matter  of  content  to  be  learned, 
but  a  matter  of  fundamental  skill  and 
power,  on  which  all  other  subjects  of 
study  ultimately  depend,  I  agree  with 
even  greater  fervor.  And  if  you  insist 
that  you  must  have  better  English  from 
Smith — as  you  could  have — there  are 
three  simple  aids  to  his  improvement 
that  would,  without  any  conscious  cere- 
bration, immediately  occur  to  the  mind 
of  almost  any  teacher  of  English  com- 
position. 

It  would  help  somewhat,  Professor  A 
and  Mr.  B,  if  you  yourselves  learned 
more  about  the  English  language.  If, 
for  instance,  you  should  ever  grasp  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  usages  you  dearly 
love  are,  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
philologists,  not  merely  not  the  only 
"correct"  locutions,  but  sometimes  ac- 
tually "incorrect,"  you  might  have  more 
charity  when  some  expression  on  the  lips 
or  the  paper  of  a  new  student  or  a  new 


stenographer  happened  to  f:(jnfli(;t  with 
your  own  pet  n(Ui(jns.  You  might  even 
learn  to  see  the  spacicjus  confines  of  the 
wood,  which  y(ju  have  heretc^fore  missed, 
because  y(ju  have  always  been  so  busy 
pruning  l\\v.  trees. 

It  would  help  rather  ni(jr(!  if  you  btjth, 
as  taxpayers,  saw  U)  it  that  the  English 
departments  in  yimr  liigh  schools  and 
colleges  had  programs  at  least  no  more 
burdensome  than  those  of  other  depart- 
ments. Any  English  teacher  is  flatter- 
ingly assumed  by  most  boards  of  educa- 
tion, high  or  low,  to  be  capable  of  han- 
dling twice  as  many  students  in  class  as  a 
teacher  of  biology  or  mathematics,  and  of 
dealing  with  a  cartload  of  weekly  themes 
besides.  After  sitting  up  all  night  to 
criticize  and  mark  the  themes,  she — a 
composition  teacher  is  nearly  always  she 
— must  use  any  and  all  free  hours  in  her 
day  for  conferences  with  students  who 
misunderstand  the  criticism  or  resent 
the  mark  or  both.  She  then  misses 
promotion  because  she  is  not  a  "produc- 
tive scholar"  with  a  learned  book  each 
year,  a  learned  article  each  month.  It 
is  possible  that  a  lighter  load  for  the 
teacher  of  composition  would  produce 
more  satisfactory  results  in  the  students' 
writing.     At  least,  it  might  be  tried. 

But  it  would  help  most,  Mr.  B,  if  you 
discouraged  cheating  in  academic  work, 
even  that  done  by  your  own  sons  and 
daughters.  If  you  had,  instead  of  a  half- 
contemptuous  lip  service,  a  genuine 
respect  for  scholarly  standards  and 
scholarly  achievements,  my  students — 
your  young  jobhunters — would  have  it 
too.  They  would  write  "correctly"  and 
fluently. 

In  short,  the  millennium  would  have 
arrived. 
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ON  March  15,  1939,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  issued  a  formal  statement 
beginning,  "It  is  fitting  that  every  Amer- 
ican should  know  of  the  passing  of  one 
of  the  greatest  Americans  of  our  genera- 
tion." J.  D.  Ross  had  died  the  day  be- 
fore. Who  was  Ross?  While  he  was 
alive  his  name  would  have  stumped  any 
of  the  professional  quizzers  who  were 
diverting  the  radio  audience  with  nightly 
displays  of  informational  fireworks. 
When  he  died  the  headline  on  the  obit- 
uary page  of  the  New  Tork  Times  read: 
"James  D.  Ross,  (>(),  Power  Engineer," 
followed  by  a  scant  half-column  of  type. 
Among  others  who  died  that  day,  the 
retired  lady  secretary  of  a  local  asphalt 
and  building  products  company  rated  a 
picture;  Ross,  in  Eastern  eyes,  did  not. 
Yet  Ross  was  as  important  as  the 
President  had  said,  and  elsewhere  the 
news  of  his  death  brought  streamer  head- 
lines, mass  demonstrations  of  grief,  and, 
in  certain  business  circles,  more  relief 
than  regret.  How  large  our  country  is, 
how  diverse  its  activities,  how  unevenly 
distributed  the  floodlights  of  its  publicity ! 
The  cognizance  of  even  our  foremost  in- 
tellectual mentors  is  exceedingly  spotty. 
Among  the  thousands  of  names  in  the 
Beards'  America  in  Midpassage,  ranging 
from  Charlie  McCarthy  to  Herbert 
Hoover,  that  of  J.  D.  Ross  is  unrecorded. 
But  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  many 
golden  hopes  will  have  to  end  in  defeat 
and  resignation,  many  towering  dams 
will  have  to  crumble  into  their  compo- 
nent limestone  and  gravel,  before  that 
name  is  altogether  forgotten.     And  in 


every  part  of  the  country  where  the  ad- 
vocates of  public  power  clash  with  pri- 
vate interest  the  shade  of  Ross  will  hover 
over  the  battle  and  perhaps  exert  a  de- 
cisive influence  on  the  outcome. 

What  were  the  sources  of  Ross's  magni- 
tude? He  was  a  first-rate  engineer,  but  a 
country  like  the  United  States  turns  up  a 
good  many  of  those  in  every  generation. 
He  was  a  business  organizer  of  high 
ability,  but  so  is  Tom  Girdler.  He  was 
an  evangelist  of  public  power,  but 
evangelists  are  usually  stronger  on  ends 
than  means.  The  remarkable  thing 
about  Ross  was  the  merging  in  one  man 
of  the  driving  qualities  of  all  three  of 
these  callings  and  much  besides.  Defy- 
ing an  austere  tradition  of  his  craft,  he 
mixed  humanitarianism  and  technics 
and  did  it  successfully.  His  love  of  man- 
kind expressed  itself  in  kilowatts,  and  as 
his  love  was  great,  kilowatts  had  to  be 
generated  and  distributed  gigantically  so 
that  everyone  could  share  in  the  resulting 
benefits.  Convinced  that  private  owner- 
ship could  never  fulfil  this  aim,  he  fought 
for  public  power  with  religious  zeal  and 
hardheaded  financial  strategy.  He  was 
indifferent  to  money  for  his  own  use  and 
pleasure:  he  built  up  a  sixty-four-million- 
dollar  business  which  paid  him  seventy- 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  al- 
though it  was  as  much  of  a  one-man 
concern  as  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
he  owned  none  of  it.  He  could  be  fired, 
and  on  one  occasion  was.  Thus  un- 
hampered by  pecuniary  self-interest, 
equipped  with  boundless  energy,  a  sunny 
disposition,  and  contagious  enthusiasm, 
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he  swept  aside  every  obstacle  and  at  the 
end  was  engaged  in  projects  and  plans 
so  vast  as  to  raise  the  question  of  how 
they  could  be  carried  out  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  going  economic  order.  The 
primary  tenets  of  private  business  he  had 
never  disputed;  he  had  defied  its  tabus 
in  his  own  sector  of  industry  and  nowhere 
else.  But  before  he  had  to  face  that 
fundamental  conflict  he  passed  abruptly 
from  the  scene. 

II 

In  March,  1902,  the  citizens  of  Seattle 
voted  a  bond  issue  of  $590,000  for  a 
municipal  electric  plant.  The  city  al- 
ready owned  its  water  supply,  which 
came  from  the  Cedar  River,  in  the  moun- 
tain range  to  the  east.  The  same  water 
could  generate  electric  power  to  light 
Seattle's  streets,  and  later  perhaps  homes 
and  stores.  A  power  site  had  been 
selected  and  the  problems  of  building  the 
generating  plant  and  transmitting  the 
energy  thirty-seven  miles  to  Seattle 
awaited  solution. 

A  young  man  walked  into  the  office  of 
R.  H.  Thomson,  the  city  engineer,  and 
applied  for  the  job  of  designing  and 
building  the  power  system.  He  was  tall 
and  strongly  built,  his  manner  was  calm, 
his  eyes  alert  and  confident.  He  gave 
his  name  as  J.  D.  Ross. 

Thomson  asked  the  usual  question: 
"What  experience  have  you  had?" 

"None,"  the  young  man  replied. 
"But  where  will  you  find  anyone  that 
has?  Before  you  start  this  project  let  me 
show  you  my  plans." 

By  academic  standards  the  applicant's 
qualifications  were  unimpressive.  Born 
in  Chatham,  Ontario,  in  1872,  he  had 
begun  to  dabble  in  electricity  and  chem- 
istry as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to 
read.  He  fashioned  a  battery  from  the 
zinc  apron  under  the  kitchen  stove  and 
the  remains  of  a  copper  kettle,  and  at  the 
age  of  eleven  repeated  Franklin's  experi- 
ment with  lightning,  adding  the  alarm- 
ing innovation  of  bringing  tho  electricity 
into  his  basement  laboratory.  His  for- 
mal education  was  limited  to  the  ele- 


mentary schools  of  Cliatliam  and  two 
years  of  higli  school.  Wh<-n  lie  was 
twenty  he  got  his  first  regular  job — 
teaching  school  for  thirty-five  d(jllars  a 
month — and  that  was  his  occupation  for 
six  years.  Hut  he  was  always  experi- 
menting and  reading  on  the  side.  Karly 
in  1898  he  developed  a  serious  case  of 
lung  trouble.  In  the  face  of  warnings 
that  he  would  be  dead  in  six  months,  he 
joined  a  party  of  young  men  setting  out 
on  foot  for  the  Yukon  gold  fields. 
Tramping  week  after  week  with  his  be- 
longings on  his  back,  carrying  a  canoe 
over  portages,  and  sleeping  in  the  snow  at 
night,  he  regained  his  health  but  failed 
to  find  gold.  He  worked  in  a  salmon 
cannery,  beat  his  way  down  the  coast, 
and  reached  Seattle. 

The  town  suited  Ross  to  perfection. 
Scarcely  a  generation  removed  from  the 
frontier,  it  was  already  a  thriving  seaport 
seething  with  energy,  fight,  and  opti- 
mism. "The  Seattleites,"  it  has  been 
said,  "are  a  people  of  magnificent  con- 
ceptions," with  a  record  of  living  up  to 
them.  Ross  stayed  in  Seattle,  working 
as  an  electrician  and  looking  for  a  mag- 
nificent conception  to  hitch  on  to.  The 
municipal  power  plant  was  the  first  that 
offered. 

By  the  yardsticks  of  1902  it  was  no 
small  undertaking.  The  electric-power 
industry  was  only  twenty  years  old: 
Edison's  pioneer  Pearl  Street  station, 
with  its  clumsy  belt-driven  Jumbo  dy- 
namos, had  started  supplying  direct  cur- 
rent to  lower  Manhattan  in  1882.  The 
range  of  direct  current  was  limited  and 
for  long-distance  transmission  it  was  soon 
supplanted  by  alternating  current  at  high 
voltage.  The  major  alternating-current 
development  of  the  nineties  was  the 
Niagara  Falls  plant;  the  Canadian  por- 
tion especially  must  have  been  a  nuclear 
technical  and  ideological  factor  in  Ross's 
subsequent  career.  His  Cedar  Falls  sta- 
tion, with  its  two  1,200  kilowatt  genera- 
tors— a  power  roughly  equivalent  to 
forty  modern  motor  cars — had  only  a 
fraction  of  the  capacity  of  the  first 
Niagara  installations  and,  coming  eight 
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years  later,  was  scarcely  comparable  as 
an  engineering  achievement;  but  the 
transmission  line  to  Seattle,  designed  for 
operation  at  the  daring  ^  potential  of 
45,000  volts,  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention in  engineering  circles.  Con- 
struction was  completed  in  1904  and  the 
success  of  the  tests  confounded  the  local 
skeptics.  Early  in  1905  the  street-light- 
ing circuits  were  taken  over  from  the 
Seattle  Lighting  Company. 

The  municipality  and  the  residential 
consumers  had  been  at  loggerheads  with 
the  company  for  years  over  the  question 
of  rates.  Residential  consumers  were 
paying  20  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  two  or 
three  times  as  much  as  would  bring  a 
normal  return  on  the  investment.  The 
company  had  got  hold  of  a  good  thing 
and,  like  other  utilities,  it  was  making  the 
most  of  it.  Why  cut  rates  in  half  and 
gamble  with  additional  investment  in  the 
hope  of  extending  the  market?  Let 
those  who  could  not  pay  for  electricity 
burn  kerosene.  Why  pass  the  economies 
of  engineering  progress  on  to  the  con- 
sumer? They  were  not  his,  they  were 
the  company's. 

Of  course  State  regulation  was  in  the 
offing  but  first  it  could  be  fought  in  the 
courts  and  then  it  could  be  whittled  down 
by  other  methods.  Municipal  competi- 
tion, then?  That  was  recognized  as  a 
more  tangible  menace,  but  it  could  be 
held  off  as  long  as  the  voters  were  per- 
suaded that  it  could  never  succeed  be- 
cause of  "lack  of  incentive,"  which 
resulted  in  "lack  of  initiative,"  which 
resulted  in  "the  inefficiency  of  govern- 
ment." But  in  Seattle  these  reliable 
goblins,  even  the  super-goblin  of  "social- 
ism," vanished  into  thin  air.  The  city 
was  normally  Republican  by  a  safe 
margin,  but  the  Republicans  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  were  a  queer  breed. 
Men  who  would  reach  for  their  rifles  at 
the  mere  mention  of  an  assault  on  private 
property  hated  the  power  companies  as 
much  as  they  hated  the  anarchists. 
They  voted  9,968  to  1,511  to  extend  the 
municipal  plant's  service  from  street 
lighting  to  general  sale,  and  at  the  same 


time,  to  avoid  any  misunderstandings, 
they  amended  the  city  charter  to  provide 
for  the  recall  of  elected  officials. 

When  the  company  saw  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  stop  the  operation  of  the 
municipal  plant  and  that  the  self-taught 
engineer  knew  his  business,  company 
rates  dropped  precipitately  from  20  cents 
per  kwh  to  12.  But  the  city  quoted  8>^ 
cents  for  the  first  20  kwh  and  dropped  in 
steps  to  A}4  cents  for  all  over  60  kwh  per 
month.  The  company  had  no  choice 
but  to  follow  suit:  even  the  big  business 
interests  were  sensitive  to  the  moral 
superiority  of  a  privately  generated  kilo- 
watt hour  only  as  long  as  it  did  not  cost 
more.  Even  at  equal  rates  the  trend 
among  residential  consumers  was  strong- 
ly toward  city  power.  The  municipal 
plant  ordered  more  generators  and  kept 
on  expanding,  and  as  it  sold  more  power 
it  gave  further  rate  reductions.  Yet 
nobody  was  ruined.  With  all  the  re- 
ductions, the  expensive  duplication  of 
plant  and  service,  and  the  splitting  of  the 
load,  both  concerns  were  making  money. 

In  the  conventional  pattern  this  con- 
tention would  have  ended  at  a  given 
point  with  a  political  upset,  which  in  the 
turmoil  of  municipal  government  could 
sooner  or  later  have  been  arranged. 
The  private  company  would  have  bought 
the  city's  plant,  and  a  return  to  the 
normalcy  of  cost-plus — plus  being  now 
somewhat  reduced — would  have  fol- 
lowed. The  chief  obstacle  to  such  a 
consummation  was  Ross.  In  1911  he 
was  promoted  from  electrical  engineer  to 
superintendent  of  the  lighting  depart- 
ment. He  had  his  own  ideas  of  nor- 
malcy, expressed  in  maxims  like  "The 
market  for  electricity  is  what  you  make 
it,"  and  "The  union  of  the  people  in 
promoting  the  use  of  electricity  is  the 
condition  we  wish  to  reach,"  and  he  was 
building  up  an  organization  to  carry 
them  out.  His  co-workers  worshipped 
him.  These  City  Light  employees  were 
the  same  men  as  those  in  power  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation 
elsewhere,  but  it  was  unnecessary  to 
pump    up    a    factitious    loyalty    among 
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tliciii;  the  cliaiactrr  of  the  enterprise  and 
its  inanagcincnl  generated  its  own  esprit 
de  corps.  Ross  was  cilicient  and  exact- 
ing, but  a  large  and  full-bloodcrd  hu- 
manity permeated  his  rehiti(Mis  willi 
individuals  as  well  as  his  ultimate  ob- 
jectives. His  love  for  human  beings  was 
spontaneous  and  unaflccted,  and  it 
evoked  the  same  sentiment  in  those 
round  him.  This  rapport  spread  be- 
yond the  organization  and,  built  up  on 
a  solid  economic  foundation,  made  him 
immensely  popular  among  the  common 
citizens.  In  accordance  with  a  socio- 
logical law  analogous  to  some  of  his 
electrical  formulas,  his  popularity  in- 
creased in  inverse  ratio  to  the  cost  of 
domestic  power. 

His  personal  life  was  unassailable. 
He  was  a  Republican  and  a  churchgoing 
Presbyterian.  He  did  not  smoke  or 
drink.  In  1907  he  had  gone  back  to 
Chatham  and  returned  with  a  bride;  he 
was  living  in  happy  and  decorous  wed- 
lock. Coming  from  the  same  hotbed  of 
public-power  agitation,  Mrs.  Ross  was 
as  ardent  a  believer  in  the  cause  as  her 
husband.  His  salary  as  superintendent 
was  S4200  a  year,  and  careful  checkups, 
including  the  planting  of  spies  in  his 
organization  and  tapping  of  his  tele- 
phone lines,  disclosed  that  this  was  all  he 
was  getting  out  of  it.  Had  he  been  the 
usual  type  of  careerist  the  solution  would 
have  been  simple:  offer  him  $10,000 — 
SI  5, 000 — whatever  vyas  necessary,  to 
work  for  the  private  company  instead  of 
the  city.  But  Ross  identified  himself 
with  the  city  plant  and  considered  him- 
self a  success  already.  Neither  he  nor 
Mrs.  Ross  had  social  or  pecuniary  ambi- 
tions. Something  had  to  be  done  about 
him,  but  what? 

And  it  was  clear  enough  that  the 
longer  he  stayed  on  the  harder  it  would 
be  to  do  anything.  By  1912  he  had  the 
cost  of  electricity  down  to  6  cents  for  the 
first  60  kwh  and  4  cents  for  all  beyond. 
In  that  year  City  Light,  after  all  charges 
for  bond  interest,  amortization,  and 
operating  expenses,  showed  a  surplus  of 
$191,696.     The  following  year  the  sur- 


plus was  $274,657.  The  city  plant  had 
32,000  customers  and  240  employees,  the 
investment  exceeded  5  million,  the  an- 
nual receipts  were  over  1  niini(jn,  and  the 
business  was  returning  what  would  have 
been  in  private  hands  a  profit  of  8  per 
cent  after  all  charges. 

True,  U)  finance  this  expansion  Ross 
had  borrowed  over  4  million  in  general 
lien  bonds,  and  an  uf:)roar  could  be 
raised  about  the  "staggering"  debt 
loaded  onto  the  city's  home  owners. 
But  the  amount  was  not  quite  staggering 
enough  for  260,000  Seattleites  still  im- 
bued with  magnificent  conceptions,  and 
as  the  interest  was  being  paid  easily  out 
of  income  the  citizens  remained  calm. 
By  1914  he  was  no  longer  borrowing  on 
city  credit,  or  even  on  the  property  of  the 
municipal  plant.  City  Light's  own 
credit  rating  had  risen  so  high  that  he 
could  raise  money  for  plant  extensions 
with  revenue  bonds,  which  were  a  lien 
only  against  earnings.  It  began  to  look 
as  if  the  theory  of  lack  of  initiative  might 
have  a  flaw  in  it,  at  least  when  there  was 
a  Ross  in  the  equation. 

Ill 

The  private  power  companies  of  the 
nation  were  being  co-ordinated — or  at 
least  linked  together  financially — under 
the  auspices  of  Eastern  capital,  and  by 
1912  the  western  Washington  situation, 
except  for  the  City  Light  excrescence, 
was  under  the  domination  of  Stone  & 
Webster,  the  powerful  holding  company 
of  Boston,  and  its  operating  subsidiary, 
the  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Com- 
pany. From  the  beginning  no  love  was 
lost  between  Stone  &  Webster  and  City 
Light,  but  the  first  major  collision  did  not 
occur  until  1917.  Ross  had  been  look- 
ing round  for  years  for  a  suitable  hydro- 
electric site  to  supplement  Cedar  Falls, 
which  was  developed  to  capacity,  and  a 
steam  plant  which  he  had  in  operation. 
The  steam  plant  was  efficient  but  Ross 
hated  to  spend  money  for  fuel  except  for 
emergency  service;  he  could  always  do 
better    with   water   power.     "The    best 
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sites,"  he  remarked  in  1913,  "are  being 
quietly  taken  up  by  private  interests 
faster  than  the  public  has  realized."  He 
made  a  survey  within  a  jadius  of  150 
miles  from  Seattle,  and  the  best  site  he 
found  was  on  the  Skagit  River,  the 
largest  stream  tributary  to  Puget  Sound. 
Here,  in  the  Mt.  Baker  National  Forest 
near  the  Canadian  border,  a  hundred 
miles  from  Seattle,  the  Skagit  rushed 
from  the  Cascade  peaks  through  a  gorge 
between  towering  granite  walls,  drop- 
ping 1,220  feet  in  twelve  miles.  Ross 
must  have  looked  at  it  with  glistening 
eyes,  but  it  was  a  formidable  under- 
taking, even  for  the  "one-generation 
city."  That  might  not  have  stopped 
him,  but  a  more  compelling  reason  was 
that  Stone  &  Webster  already  had  the 
power  rights,  under  license  from  the 
Federal  government.  So  he  turned  else- 
where. 

After  much  reconnaissance  work  he 
narrowed  the  choice  down  to  three  sites: 
Lake  Cushman  in  the  Olympic  Moun- 
tains west  of  Seattle,  the  Hebb  site  on  the 
White  River,  and  Sunset  Falls  on  the 
Skykomish.  He  called  for  bids  on  all 
three.  A  few  days  before  the  closing 
date  he  learned  that  Stone  «&  Webster 
had  bought  the  White  River  site  for  1 
million  and  the  Skykomish  site  for  S200,- 
000,  and  Lake  Cushman  was  tied  up  in 
litigation. 

Ross  saw  the  opening  and  struck. 
The  time  was  auspicious;  the  1917  war- 
time boom  had  rocketed  the  demand  for 
power  in  Seattle,  and  Woodrow  Wilson, 
who  was  no  tool  of  the  corporations,  sat 
in  the  White  House.  Ross  filed  person- 
ally on  the  Skagit,  incidentally  borrow- 
ing $400  from  a  fellow-employee  to 
finance  his  trip  East.  Mayor  Hiram  C. 
Gill  supported  him — one  of  the  few  occa- 
sions on  which  Ross  received  unstinting 
co-operation  from  a  Seattle  mayor. 
But  the  City  Council  was  divided,  and 
Ross  had  two  fights  on  his  hands,  one 
against  Stone  &  Webster  in  Washington, 
and  one  against  his  opponents  at  home. 
A  year  and  a  half  of  maneuvering  fol- 
lowed.    Ross  could  be  a  clever  politician 


when  necessary,  and  one  of  his  tricks  was 
to  wire  each  councilman  from  Washing- 
ton, thanking  him  cordially  for  his  sup- 
port, when  he  knew  perfectly  well  that 
half  of  them  were  opposed  to  his  plans. 
It  is  said  that  two  councilmen  switched 
as  a  result  of  these  telegrams,  giving  Ross 
the  necessary  majority.  At  the  hearings 
in  Washington  before  David  F.  Houston, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  had  juris- 
diction over  the  forest  preserves,  Ross 
demanded  a  federal  permit  for  Seattle  to 
develop  the  Skagit  on  the  ground  of  pub- 
lic necessity.  Stone  &  Webster  fought 
the  proposed  transfer,  representing  that 
they  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  in  preliminary  work,  but  they  had 
no  installation  and  no  plausible  answer 
to  Ross's  contention  that  their  commit- 
ments at  White  River  and  the  Skykomish 
vitiated  their  claim  on  the  Skagit.  The 
Secretary  upheld  Seattle  and  on  Decem- 
ber 25,  1918,  wired  Ross  that  he  could  go 
ahead  with  the  Skagit  development, 
"A  Christmas  present  to  Seattle,"  Ross 
announced  jubilantly,  "which  will  grow 
in  value  as  the  years  go  by." 

Ross  was  in  the  power  business  now 
on  a  grand  scale.  The  Skagit  was  big- 
time,  in  the  million  horsepower  class.  It 
had  one  fortunate  characteristic,  in  con- 
trast to  sites  of  the  same  and  greater 
magnitude  on  the  broad  Columbia 
River,  where  prodigious  quantities  of 
water  swept  unutilized  to  the  sea.  The 
Skagit,  with  its  narrow  gorge  and  high 
heads,  could  be  developed  piecemeal, 
with  borrowing  and  building  spaced  in 
proportion  to  the  city's  capacity  and  re- 
quirements. Several  schemes  were  con- 
sidered; a  three-step  development  was 
finally  chosen.  The  sites,  going  up- 
stream, were  the  Gorge,  Diablo,  and 
Ruby.  The  cost  of  penetrating  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Cascades  was  a  heavy  item, 
hence  the  lowermost  site  was  developed 
first.  A  23-mile  standard-gage  railroad 
was  built  by  the  city  from  Rockport, 
Wash.,  to  the  Gorge  site.  A  temporary 
wood  crib  dam  backed  up  the  water  and 
fed  into  a  concrete-lined  tunnel  through 
granite,  11,000  feet  long  and  20  feet  in 
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diameter.  Two  30,000  kw  vertical  turbo- 
generators were  installed,  designed  for 
operation  under  a  head  of  375  feet  to  l)(! 
provided  ultimately  by  a  high  dam; 
under  the  270-foot  head  of  the  temporary 
dam  they  gave  39,000  kw  together.  A 
165,000  volt  transmission  line  carried  the 
energy  to  Seattle.  This  1 1  million  dollar 
project  was  put  in  operation — a  slightly 
ironic  touch — by  President  Goolidge  on 
September  27,  1924,  by  remote  control 
from  Washington.  Later  a  third  unit, 
of  33,000  kw  capacity,  was  added  and 
the  plant  developed  56,000  kw  and,  with 
the  high  dam,  would  be  good  for  240,000 
kw  with  full  machine  installation.  And 
that  was  only  the  first  of  the  three  Skagit 
developments.  The  eyes  of  power  engi- 
neers, financiers,  and  the  advocates  both 
of  public  and  private  ownership  were 
turned  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
Skagit  made  Ross  one  of  the  emergent 
figures  of  the  power  world.  Neither  side 
had  any  illusions.  The  scores  to  be 
settled  in  this  sector  now  transcended 
local  importance. 

IV 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  during  the 
Goolidge  era  the  Stone  &  Webster  or- 
ganization was  one  of  the  best-behaved 
of  the  holding  companies.  Its  write-ups 
were  relatively  moderate,  it  retained  a 
degree  of  engineering  integrity,  it  was  no 
InsuU  outfit.  That  this  relative  deco- 
rousness  did  not  fully  extend  to  all  its 
managers  and  the  officials  of  its  subsidi- 
aries will,  however,  shortly  appear.  The 
tension  flared  into  open  warfare  again  in 
1923.  The  city  of  Tacoma,  twenty-six 
miles  south  of  Seattle  in  a  straight  line, 
was  the  casus  belli.  Tacoma  had  acquired 
the  plant  of  its  private  company  as  early 
as  1893  and,  being  close  to  its  power 
sources  and  not  having  to  bear  the  expense 
of  duplicate  facilities,  enjoyed  rates  even 
lower  than  Seattle's.  By  1 922,  however, 
it  had  outgrown  its  plant  and  was  buying 
considerable  surplus  power  at  wholesale 
from  Stone  &  Webster.  Then,  accord- 
ing to  Ross,  the  company  suddenly  cut 
Tacoma  out,  claiming  that  they  were 


short  of  power  on  their  W'ashinmfjn  net- 
work. Ross,  with  tiie  first  unit  of  the 
Skagit  well  on  the  way  to  completion, 
proposed  a  tie-line  between  the  twf) 
cities  for  int(!r(hangc  of  power,  and  this 
was  built  in  1923.  The  Puget  Sound 
company  attacked  the  project  in  the 
courts.  The  "Bone  bill"  (the  present 
U.  S.  Senator,  Homer  T.  Bone,  Dcm.) 
to  legalize  the  inter-city  connection  and 
to  permit  Washington  municipalities  to 
sell  power  outside  their  corporate  limits, 
was  defeated  in  the  legislature.  It  went 
to  initiative  in  November,  1924,  and  was 
again  defeated.  It  did  not  become  law 
until  1930.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
some  legal  means  were  found  to  permit 
operation  of  the  tie-line. 

The  company  spent  $126,000  in  1924 
to  defeat  the  Bone  bill.  It  could  afford 
to;  its  gross  profit  that  year  on  its  Seattle 
business  was  $2,660,164.  It  organized 
speakers'  classes  in  opposition  to  Ross 
and  others  who  were  campaigning  for 
public  ownership.  Its  advertising  ex- 
penditures (newspaper,  motion  pictures, 
radio,  etc.)  were  never  less  than  $100,000 
a  year  after  1926,  and  the  total  reported 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
eight  years  (1926-33)  was  $1,205,431. 
It  contributed  $60,000  a  year  for  three 
years  to  the  "Voters  Information 
League,"  which  unremittingly  attacked 
the  municipal  plants.  It  conferred  con- 
stantly with  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association,  which  agreed  that  the 
"Seattle  situation  is  of  national  impor- 
tance" and  set  up  a  special  committee  to 
deal  with  it.  The  company  levied  on 
the  resources  of  Hollywood,  in  the  form 
of  a  film  made  by  the  Metropolitan 
Sound  Studios,  in  reference  to  which  the 
producer  wrote,  "I  believe  if  the  Puget 
Sound  Power  and  Light  Company  show 
this  picture  in  any  community  that  is 
thinking  of  putting  out  a  bond  issue  for 
a  municipal  project,  they  will  think  a 
long  time  before  they  actually  put  out 
such  an  issue  after  seeing  this  picture." 
This  film,  a  three-reeler,  cost  $14,518. 

In  1930,  when  matters  were  coming  to 
a    showdown    between    Ross    and    his 
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enemies,  the  company  spent  $154,000  for 
political  propaganda.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  striving  to  earn  good  will  by  dis- 
tributing largess  to  school  and  college 
athletic  funds,  Y.M.C.A.'s,  high  school 
bands,  etc.,  a  typical  example  of  a  small 
contribution  being  sweaters  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Olympia  High  School  basket- 
ball team  ($119.85),  and  of  a  larger  one, 
a  capital  fund  of  $5,000  for  a  scholarship 
at  Whitman  College  in  Walla  Walla — all 
charged  to  operating  expense. 

Ross's  answer,  in  the  form  of  his  own 
version  of  propaganda  by  the  deed,  was 
a  further  reduction  in  rates  to  5^  cents 
for  the  first  40  kwh,  2  cents  for  the  next 
200,  and  1  cent  thereafter.  The  more  he 
lowered  rates  the  more  power  he  could 
sell;  Seattle  had  more  electric  ranges 
than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  In 
1927  he  began  developing  the  second 
unit  of  the  Skagit,  starting  with  the  arch- 
gravity  Diablo  dam,  389  feet  high.  He 
promised  to  deliver  Diablo  power  in 
Seattle  at  $65  per  horsepower,  the  lowest 
construction  cost  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  By  that  time  City  Light 
was  approaching  90,000  customers, 
against  some  25,000  for  the  private  com- 
pany, and  the  gap  was  widening.  His 
counter-attacks  were  increasingly  dam- 
aging. Answering  the  lost-taxes  argu- 
ment, he  pointed  out  that  the  consumers 
were  saving  10  million  a  year  through 
the  lower  rates,  a  sum  greater  than  the 
total  of  municipal  taxes.  "A  customer 
in  Seattle,"  he  said,  "may  pay  $2  for 
what  a  man  in  East  Washington  would 
pay  $6.  The  $4  excess  certainly  repre- 
sents a  tax  levied  by  a  private  concern 
and  over  which  the  public  has  no  con- 
trol. .  .  .  We  have  failed  to  control  the 
taxes  of  power  companies;  we  will  always 
fail,  Jor  monopoly  is  government. "^^  He 
showed  that  at  the  city  limits  of  Seattle 
the  company  was  charging  twice  as 
much  as  City  Light  across  the  street,  that 
rates  in  general  increased  with  the  dis- 
tance from  Seattle,  and  that  even  with 
Seattle  rates  as  a  yardstick,  some  dis- 
tricts still  suffered  from  rates  as  high  as 
16  cents  per  kwh.     He  appealed  to  the 


business  interests,  pointing  to  reductions 
in  commercial  rates.  "Seattle  with  its 
million  horsepower  Skagit  should  not  be 
heckled  by  the  political  intrigues  of 
Stone  &  Webster  if  she  is  to  be  the  in- 
dustrial city  of  the  West  Coast."  Finally 
his  aggressiveness  reached  a  climax.  He 
demanded  that  Puget  Sound  Power  ad- 
mit defeat  and  sell  out  to  City  Light. 
Then,  he  promised,  he  would  show  the 
city  a  real  reduction  in  rates.  With 
duplication  eliminated,  rates  could  be 
halved,  and  the  yearly  savings  would 
more  than  cover  the  cost  of  buying  out 
the  city's  competitor.  He  stood  on  his 
record  and  demanded  a  monopoly  of 
Seattle  power. 

The  corporate  brows  of  Stone  &  Web- 
ster beetled  ever  more  menacingly  at  this 
provincial  upstart.  Its  assets  aggre- 
gated almost  400  million,  its  installed 
capacity  was  666,926  kw,  it  served  over 
2  million  people  all  over  the  United 
States.  Mr.  A.  W.  Leonard,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Puget  Sound  subsidiary,  re- 
ceived $50,000  a  year,  making  him  by 
normal  pecuniary  standards  seven  times 
as  good  a  man  as  Ross.  And  yet  Ross, 
together  with  the  depression,  was  making 
severe  dents  in  Stone  &  Webster's  income 
in  the  region.  In  1930  the  rate  of  return 
on  the  21  million  investment,  disregard- 
ing changes  in  the  equity  in  surplus,  was 
5.15  percent.  In  1931  the  investment  was 
almost  28  million,  and  the  dividend  was 
no  more.  This  drop  in  the  financial  ba- 
rometer foretold  the  approaching  storm. 

The  mayor  of  Seattle  at  this  time  was 
Frank  Edwards.  Several  mayors  had 
itched  to  fire  Ross,  if  only  because  he  had 
become  a  civic  figure  overshadowing 
mayors  of  Seattle,  even  governors  of 
Washington.  Mayor  Edwards  was  the 
first  to  try  it  and  the  last. 

On  February  24,  1930,  Mr.  Leonard 
wrote  a  letter  to  George  H.  ClifTord  of 
Stone  &  Webster.  Part  of  the  letter 
read,  "I  hope  you  had  a  chance  to  meet 
Mayor  Edwards  while  he  was  in  Boston. 
He  has  been  extremely  busy  on  his 
primary  campaign  since  returning  to 
Seattle,  but  I  understand  he  had  a  pleas- 
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ant  time  while  in  Boston  and  was  very 
well  pleased  with  the  attention  shown 
him  while  there." 

On  March  12th  Leonard  \NTotc:  "The 
city  election  in  Seattle  yesterday  went 
ver>'  satisfactorily.  Mayor  Edwards  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority  and  two  of  the 
old  members  of  the  city  council  were  de- 
feated by  two  better  men  from  our 
standpoint.  I  hope  now  that  Nfayor 
Edwards  will  feel  that  he  is  justified  in 
carr\*ing  out  some  of  the  suggestions  that 
he  has  prev-iously  made  relative  to  per- 
sonnel, etc..  of  the  lighting  department." 

But  it  was  another  year  before  Ed- 
wards felt  justified  in  carrying  out  his 
own  suggestion.  He  crossed  the  politi- 
cal Rubicon  on  March  9,  1931,  when 
he  dismissed  Ross  on  vague  charges  of 
extravagance,  professional  incompetence, 
and  building  up  a  political  machine  in 
his  department. 

Outwardly  Ross  displayed  his  usual 
serenirv'.  He  packed  his  bags  and  went 
East.  The  citizens  of  Searde,  however, 
Nsitnessed  his  departure  with  less  equa- 
nimity'. A  first-class  ci\'ic  tumult  arose. 
Marion  A.  Zioncheck,  the  young  liberal 
attorney  who  was  later  elected  to  Con- 
gress, took  charge  of  a  move  to  recall 
Edwards.  The  citizens  flocked  to  sign 
the  petitions.  This  campaign  was  acri- 
monious even  for  Seatde.  Ten  days 
before  the  election  Ross  returned  and 
made  speeches  contending  that  the  issue 
was  municipal  ONvnersbip  versus  the 
power  trust.  The  usual  charges  of 
commimism  fell  flat.  Even  one  of  the 
Edwards  papers  said  editorially,  "His 
(Ross's)  long  sen-ice  in  the  cit^-'s  lighting 
department  and  has  national  reputation 
among  advocates  of  public  ownership 
seem  to  remove  him  from  any  connec- 
tion \vixh  communism.'*  Ed^•.■a^ds  ^vas 
recalled  by  125,000  to  15,000.  The 
new  mayor,  Robert  Harlin,  a  former 
trade  union  official,  restored  Ross  to  his 
post.  The  .^V:i  I'ork  Times  commented, 
''Mr.  Edwards  is  out,  Mr.  Ross  is  re- 
stored to  utilir).'  control,  the  jxDwer 
trust  has  a  flea  in  its  ear,  and  the  Mosco\v 
papers  will  have  a  good  ston.-." 


Shordy  thereafter  Mr.  Leonard  retired 
as  president  of  the  Paget  Sound  com- 
pany. An  Eastern  official,  wiring  to 
Frank  McLaughlin,  Mr.  Leonard's  suc- 
cessor, referred  to  "your  retirement  from 
offensive  politics."  The  company  went 
so  far  as  to  dismiss  its  lobbyist  at  Olympia 
and,  when  he  returned  to  his  old  haunts, 
paid  him  $200  a  month  until  he  could 
find  another  job,  under  a  written  agree- 
ment that  he  would  stay  away  from  the 
State  capitol. 


Ross's  trip  East  during  the  recall 
campaign  was  not  a  vacauon.  If  the 
world  is  guaranteed  to  beat  a  path  to  the 
door  of  the  man  who  makes  a  superior 
mousetrap,  a  governor,  desdned  soon  to 
be  President  of  the  United  States,  may 
summon  a  man  who  builds  a  better 
municipal  power  plant  than  anyone  else. 
It  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who  called 
Ross  to  Albany  to  get  his  ad\'ice  on 
the  St.  LawTence  public-power  project. 
For  the  time  being  not  much  resulted. 
Niagara  Hudson  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
were  evenly  matched,  and  have  re- 
mained so;  the  St.  Lawrence  plan  has 
never  been  realized,  nor  is  it  abandoned. 
The  Ross-Roosevelt  discussions  were  to 
bear  fruit  eLse^^•here,  in,  for  one  thing,  the 
formulation  of  the  Democratic  power 
policy  in  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1932.  In  the  meantime  Ross  returned 
to  Cit>'  Light  to  push  the  building  of 
Diablo  and  to  pound  the  grogg\'  Puget 
Sound  company  \sith  further  rate  re- 
ductions. 

But  if  the  company  was  sroe^v',  Ross 
was  a  littie  short  of  wind  himself,  and  no 
wonder.  The  depression  was  grinding 
the  faces  of  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike, 
and  Diablo  was  a  hea\->'  undertaking. 
It  was  not  that  the  demand  for  citv- 
power  fell  oS"  disastrously:  the  drop  was 
only  16  per  cent  firom  the  all-time  high  in 
1930  to  the  bottom  in  1933.  Ross  had 
expected  it  to  rise  at  the  same  rate  as 
heretofore:  as  an  extrapolator  he  was  al- 
\s-a\*s  on  the  sanguine  side.  Even  that 
would  not  have  manered  so  much,  but 
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who  wanted  to  buy  bonds — even  bondi 
as  good  as  City  Light's — in  the  latter 
part  of  the  unhappy  year  1931?  The 
dam  was  finished  in  1930  and  the  ma- 
chiner\'  for  the  power  house;  including 
two  95.000  hp  turbo -generators,  had 
been  ordered.  The  amount  owed  was 
$1,854,000.  and  another  5  million  or  so 
was  needed  to  finish  the  Diablo  unit  and 
its  lines  and  substations.  Ruby  Dsun 
upstream,  the  key  to  the  entire  Skagit 
project  in  its  ultimate  form,  designed  to 
equalize  the  flow  at  the  Diablo  and 
Gorge  plants  and  to  store  three  million 
acre-feet  of  water  in  a  lake  thirty  miles 
long — that  was  not  even  to  be  thought  of 
for  the  time  being.  Then  there  was  a 
twent>'-SLX -storey  City  Light  ofiBce  build- 
ing which  had  been  planned  when  people 
were  still  planning  such  things:  luckily 
actual  construcnon  had  got  only  as  far 
as  the  foundations.  And  more  rh;^n  a 
thousand  Cit\'  Light  employees  were 
facing  a  pa>ToIl  reduction  of  25  per  cent. 

Ross  managed  a  good  deal  bener  than 
most  corporations.  Xo  employees  were 
laid  ofi";  the  slack  was  taken  up  by  ro- 
tating the  men.  The  ofiBce  building 
plans  were  cut  down  to  three  storeys  to 
house  the  Department  of  Lighting  alone. 
The  Diablo  contractors  agreed  to  accept 
six  per  cent  Lighting  Construcnon  Fund 
warrants  until  bonds  could  be  sold.  And 
Ross  went  round  looking  for  money  \s-ith 
which  to  complete  Diablo  and  the  office 
building  and  a  few  transmission  lines. 

Only  the  government  had  money  to 
lend,  and  Ross  could  not  see  why  some 
of  it  should  not  go  to  his  healthy  enter- 
prise instead  of  to  toppling  national 
banks  and  moribund  railroads.  He  aj> 
plied  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  for  $7,500,000.  The  RFC 
thought  it  over  and  at  the  end  of  1932 
oflfered  $1,625,000  to  finish  Diablo  and 
build  two  storeys  of  the  office  building, 
pro\*ided  other  means  were  found  to 
finance  the  outstanding  warrants .  These 
terms  were  impossible;  but  Ross  could 
never  be  accused  of  faint-heartedness. 
The  PWA  v.-as  hardly  formed  in  1933 
when  he  v.as  in  the  office  with  the  first 


application.  This  time  he  wanted  26 
million  for  the  Ruby  project.  Bet\s'een 
2.000  and  3.000  men  would  be  employed, 
he  argued,  and  the  project  was  self- 
liquidanng.  Secretary'  Ickes  considered 
the  ma:ier  and  at  the  end  of  1933  re- 
jected the  application  on  the  ground 
that  the  State  of  Washington  had  already 
received  more  than  iis  share  of  Public 
Works  money  in  connection  with  the 
t^vo  great  federal  dams  on  the  Columbia 
River — 63  million  for  Grand  Coulee  and 
half  of  the  31  million  allocated  to  Bonne- 
\'ille.  So  Ross,  who  had  devoted  his 
life  to  public  ownership  of  power,  was 
stopped  in  his  tracks  because  the  Federal 
government  was  no\v  in  the  p>ower 
business  itself.  He  could  claim  some  of 
the  credit  for  what  the  government  was 
doing,  he  could  still  point  to  sa^^ings  of 
12  million  annually  to  the  people  of 
Seanle  and  to  rates  half  the  national 
avercze,  but  he  couldn't  get  any  money 
from  Washington. 

So  he  went  back  to  Wall  Street.  He 
had  a  current  report  of  the  engineering 
firm  of  Ford,  Bacon  and  Da\"is,  saving 
".  .  .  it  is  apparent  that  the  Depart- 
men:'5  organization  is  well  managed  and 
effective.  .  .  .  The  properr\'  was  found 
10  be  in  first-class  operating  condition. 
.  .  .  The  Deparnnent  operates  with 
smaller  overhead  costs  than  many  if  not 
most  privately  o%s-ned  utilities  of  the 
same  character  and  corresponding  mag- 
nitude.'' He  took  his  stor\'  to  Guy  C. 
Myers,  the  investment  banker.  Myers 
had  been  a  utility*  engineer  before  he 
became  a  banker,  he  had  seen  the  Insull 
crash  and  much  else,  and  he  knew  what 
the  score  was.  A  s\-ndicate  was  formed, 
bonds  in  the  amount  of  $4,956,000  to 
>ield  5.77  per  cent  were  sold  on  May  1, 
1934,  and  Ross  went  ahead  \Nith  the 
Diablo  and  the  Cirv-  Light  building. 
Later,  in  1937  and  1938,  he  got  about  a 
million  and  a  half  in  Federal  grants. 

While  he  was  working  up  at  the  Skagit 
he  found  another  use  for  it.  The  Mt. 
Baker  National  Forest  contains  some  of 
die  most  superb  mountain  scenery  in 
America.    Seatde  had  a  communal  pow- 
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vv  plani,  why  not  a  comimmal  V.icalion- 
land  al  llic  saiiu^  lime,  and  Ross  had 
never  overlooked  tlie  iniporlanee  ol 
[)ublieity  to  his  enterprises — a  perpetual 
advertisement  for  (Uty  Li.^hl?  Down 
at  the  Gorge  he  had  an  abandoned  con- 
struction camp  with  bunk  houses  and 
mess  halls.  All  it  needed  was  some 
renovating.  He  had  the  railroad  twist- 
ing up  from  Rockport.  Mis  men  went 
out  and  bought  the  coachc.]  of  a  bank- 
rupt interurban  line,  repainted  them 
yellow  with  "City  Light  Lines"  lettered 
on  the  sides,  and  organized  "Skagit 
Tours,"  a  department  of  City  Light. 
The  idea  caught  on  with  astonishing 
success.  To-day  it  is  unadvertised  be- 
cause more  people  throng  to  it  than  can 
be  accommodated.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand people  a  year  visit  the  resort,  and 
on  the  big  week-ends  in  July  and  Aug- 
ust as  many  as  2,500  applicants  have 
to  be  turned  away.  The  camp  is  oper- 
ated on  a  non-profit  basis:  S4.05  for 
adults,  S2.05  for  children  covers  the  ride 
from  Rockport  and  back,  overnight 
lodging,  first-class  meals  with  no  limit  on 
helpings  and  snacks  between  meals, 
movies,  dancing,  a  loud-speaker  concert 
in  a  canyon,  a  ride  up  to  Diablo  dam  on 
a  huge  lift,  and  a  boat  trip  on  the  lake 
behind  the  dam.  Only  one  class  of  ac- 
commodations is  offered,  and  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy  and  the  WPA  worker  fare  the 
same  and  like  it.  And  the  Seattleites 
see  their  power  plants  and  go  home  con- 
firmed in  their  magnificent  conceptions. 

VI 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  before  Seattle 
was,  men  had  gone  from  the  Olympics 
and  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Civil  War. 
Even  then  the  region  had  not  been  sufl&- 
cient  unto  itself,  even  then  it  had  been 
part  of  a  nation  and  in  time  of  crisis  had 
recognized  itself  as  such.  In  a  later 
crisis,  almost  as  grave,  the  Cascade  wall 
and  the  Great  Plains  were  still  less  of  a 
barrier  to  the  centripetal  forces  reaching 
out  from  the  nation's  capital.  During 
1934  and   1935   Ross  was  dividiner  his 


time  hciwccn  Scaiilc  and  Washington, 
D.  C,  as  a  consultanl  on  the  I-rdcral 
Power  Commission's  national  power 
survey  and  the  power  divisicjn  oi  PWA. 
Ilr  made  a  final  rate  reduction  at  City 
Light,  figured  on  ihe  cost  of  buying  out 
the  Seattle  pnjperties  of  Puget  S(jund 
P(3wer  &  Light,  coyly  receptive  now  but 
holding  out  for  its  price,  and  then  Fed- 
eral matters  took  him  over  almost  en- 
tirely. Late  in  August  of  1935  the 
President  appointed  him  to  tlie  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission:  he  was  to 
administer  the  measures  contemplated 
under  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1935. 

Ross  came  out  of  the  West,  but  he  was 
no  longer  young  and  he  was  no  Loch- 
invar.  Thirty-three  years  of  grinding 
work  and  bitter  struggle  had  left  their 
mark.  The  smooth-cheeked,  clear-eyed 
young  engineer  of  the  Cedar  Falls  plant 
wore  glasses  now,  the  face  was  broader 
and  heavier,  the  two  lines  from  the  nose 
to  the  corners  of  the  mouth  had  deep- 
ened to  give  a  touch  of  grimness  to  the 
kindly  features.  Physically  he  was  big — 
he  weighed  two  hundred  pounds — and  in 
spite  of  his  joviality  and  good  nature  he 
was  a  formidable  figure.  The  Eastern 
papers,  which  had  never  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  him  before  1931,  played  him  up 
now.  The  nickname  "Jaydee,"  by  which 
he  was  known  throughout  the  North- 
west, came  East  with  him,  and  the  leg- 
ends which  had  gathered  about  his 
name,  some  false,  some  true. 

The  holding  companies  moaned  like 
ravished  virgins  at  his  approach.  They 
might  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble. 
In  the  first  place,  the  legal  basis  for 
bringing  order  into  the  anarchic  holding- 
company  maze  was  still  lacking.  The 
Supreme  Court  did  not  uphold  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Holding  Company 
Act  until  March,  1938,  and  by  that  time 
Ross  was  no  longer  with  the  SEC.  In 
the  second  place,  neither  Ross  nor  the 
law  held  any  threat  for  holding  com- 
panies with  a  plausible  claim  to  func- 
tional and  financial  sense  in  their  make- 
up.    The  law  was  aimed  solely  at  the 
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sprawling,  unintegrated,  inextricably 
tangled  aggregations  which  had  existed 
chiefly  for  plunder  and  now,  having  ex- 
hausted even  that,  were  left  with  no 
reason  for  existence  except^ their  officials' 
desire  to  hang  on  to  lucrative  jobs.  If 
the  purpose  had  been  destructive,  Ross 
would  not  have  been  the  man  to  carry  it 
out.  He  was  no  corporation  baiter,  no 
enemy  of  capitalism.  All  he  was  after 
was  common  honesty  and,  above  all, 
cheap  electricity  and  plenty  of  it.  There 
he  certainly  meant  business  and  was 
ready  to  knock  anybody  out  of  his  way, 
but  if  Stone  &  Webster  could  have  dis- 
tributed 100  kwh  in  Seattle  for  S2.12  he 
would  have  worked  for  Stone  &  Webster, 
and  as  for  Wall  Street,  he  had  been  bor- 
rowing money  there  for  thirty  years  and 
paying  it  back  with  interest.  His  atti- 
tude is  summed  up  best  in  his  own  words, 
uttered  on  an  earlier  occasion.  "My 
job  is  to  get  something  done  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West.  I  can't  do  it  by  laying 
down  to  the  power  companies.  Neither 
can  I  do  it  by  fighting  them  for  malice  or 
spite  or  a  few  final  pennies." 

His  principal  service  during  his  two 
years  on  the  SEC  was  educational.  He 
was  teaching  again,  as  in  his  youth. 
Public  speaking  was  the  least  of  his  tal- 
ents, and  his  performances  on  the  plat- 
form were  uneven.  He  moved  people 
by  his  sincerity  and  honesty,  which  stood 
out  all  over  him  whether  he  was  talking 
to  one  man  or  a  thousand,  but  in  extem- 
poraneous discussion  he  often  mired  his 
audience  in  technicalities  far  above  their 
heads.  His  friends  in  the  engineering 
world  were  men  like  Einstein,  Edison, 
Steinmetz,  and  Morris  L.  Cooke,  and  he 
seemed  to  feel  that  somehow  he  could 
make  the  facts  as  clear  to  laymen  as  they 
were  to  technicians,  if  only  he  tried  hard 
and  talked  long  enough.  But  when  he 
had  his  lecture  organized  in  advance  he 
made  his  points  with  clarity  and  force. 

In  one  of  his  1935  speeches,  "How 
Long  Is  the  Yardstick?"  Ross  corrected 
some  fundamental  confusions  regarding 
the  cost  of  electricity.  He  likened  the 
generating  plant  to  the  foundation  of  a 


skyscraper,  the  distribution  system  to  the 
superstructure.  Only  4-5  inches  of  the 
yardstick  measured  the  cost  of  generating 
power,  the  other  31  inches  measured  the 
cost  of  distribution  under  private  owner- 
ship, and  that,  he  said,  could  be  cut  to 
10-12  inches  by  efficient  operation  un- 
der public  ownership.  Generating  costs 
were  reckoned  in  mills,  meter  costs  in 
cents.  Distribution,  Ross  argued,  was 
not  a  task  for  the  Federal  government  or 
the  States,  but  for  the  people  themselves. 
He  urged  the  formation  of  power  co- 
operatives by  municipalities  and  coun- 
ties. Where  distribution  facilities  al- 
ready existed  they  could  be  taken  over 
by  paying  the  investors  a  "fair  depreci- 
ated value"  for  their  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  the  company  a  reasonable  amount 
for  its  rights  and  franchises.  Payment 
would  be  in  revenue  bonds,  with  re- 
demption and  interest  coming  out  of 
earnings.  If  necessary,  condemnation 
might  be  resorted  to;  duplicate  facilities 
would  be  built  only  as  a  last  resort. 

"You  can  handle  your  own  affairs 
cheaper  than  anyone  else,"  he  told  his 
audiences. 

"You  can  control  your  own  rates. 

"You  can  put  your  own  people  to 
work  and  fire  those  that  do  not  prove 
honest  and  fit. 

"Think  it  over.  Can  you  accomplish 
these  things  in  any  other  manner,  or  by 
any  other  agency  than  yourselves?" 

Addressing  the  1936  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Investment  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America,  he  explained,  not  for 
the  first  time,  that  he  was  not  trying  to 
reduce  power  bills,  but  to  give  people 
more  power  for  the  same  money.  He 
presented  tables  like  the  following: 

Average 
Average  Yearly        Average 

Rate        Consumption    Yearly 
1937  (cents)  (kwh)  BiU 

All  private  power  concerns 

in  U.S.  4.39  793  $34.81 

Seattle     municipal      plant 
(public-private    competi- 
tion) 2.55  1.268  32.38 
Tacoma    municipal    plant 

(public  monopoly)  1.62  1.698  34.20 

Twenty-six  cities  in  Ontario 

rpublic  monopoly)  1.26  2,134  26.96 

Winnipeg  municipal   plant 

(public  monopoly)  0.827  4.765  39.41 
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Mr.  C.  \V.  Kc'I1()i;l;,  tliairinaii  of  ihc 
hoard  of  Stone  <Sc  Webster's  l^ni^iiieers 
Public  Service  Corporation  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  suc- 
cessor to  the  NELA,  replied  tiiat,  as  the 
cost  of  electricity  for  the  ordinary  h(;use- 
holder  was  only  two  per  cent  of  his  budg- 
et, the  importance  of  puljlic  ownership 
had  been  overemphasized  for  "political 
reasons." 

VII 

The  lower  of  the  two  Federal  Colum- 
bia River  dams,  Bonneville,  forty  miles 
east  of  Portland,  was  getting  well  along. 
On  July  26,  1937,  the  biU  creating  a 
Bonneville  administration  passed  the 
House  without  a  record  vote.  It  pro- 
vided for  operation  and  maintenance  by 
the  Army  engineers,  and  reserved  50  per 
cent  of  the  power  for  sale  to  public  bodies 
until  January  1,  1941.  An  administra- 
tor at  SI 0,000  a  year  was  to  manage  the 
project  and  promote  the  sale  of  power  at 
rates  to  be  approved  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Ross  was  the  obvi- 
ous man  for  the  job.  He  was  opposed 
by  the  private  utilities,  the  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Governor 
Charles  H.  Martin  of  Oregon;  but  the 
President  appointed  him  on  October  4, 
1937. 

Ross  was  glad  to  be  home.  The 
Diablo  plant  was  almost  finished  and  the 
great  generators  were  being  tested.  The 
anxieties  and  triumphs  of  early  days 
were  still  in  his  blood  and  he  had  never 
been  happy  far  from  City  Light.  The 
Washington  correspondents  had  noticed 
that  no  matter  what  they  went  to  see 
Ross  about,  the  conversation  always 
veered  round  to  the  Skagit.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent," he  had  said  before  he  went  to 
Washington,  "the  great  United  States 
government  is  back  of  those  jobs  you 
want  me  to  do.  It  can  protect  them 
well.  But  that  plant  in  Seattle — I've 
just  got  to  stand  by  it  or  the  wolves  will 
eat  it  up."  And,  even  when  he  turned 
over  the  day-by-day  operation  to  others 
and  no  longer  received  a  Seattle  sal- 
ary,   he    never    relinquished    control    of 


(Hly  Light  and  Kj  ihc  end  ol  his  life 
he  remained  the  p(nvcr  bciiind  its 
management. 

In  effect  Ross  was  n(jw  the  (jne-man 
TVA  of  the  Northwest.  He  was  not 
only  in  charge  at  Bonneville,  but  he 
spoke  for  the  Federal  government  on 
power  questicjns  and  made  plans,  not 
alone  for  Bonneville,  but  for  the  future 
tie-up  of  Grand  Coulee,  Bonneville,  the 
Skagit,  the  Tacoma  plants,  and  others — 
the  tie-up  which  he  had  been  urging  since 
the  beginning  of  construction  on  the  two 
Columbia  River  dams.  Beyond  that  his 
imagination  soared  to  a  nationwide 
power  web  starting  from  the  Columbia 
River  basin  and  spreading  east  and 
south.  But  that  was  not  yet  to  be,  and 
for  Ross  never.  Congress  shelved  the 
regional  power  plan,  a  decision  which 
may  be  reconsidered  one  of  these  days. 
For  Ross  there  was  no  reconsideration. 
But  neither  individual  death  nor  legisla- 
tive fiat  can  stop  the  rain  from  falling  and 
the  great  waters  from  running  to  the  sea, 
and  in  the  Northwest  only  the  death  of  a 
nation's  spirit  can  stop  what  has  been 
begun  and  what  Ross  had  a  hand  in 
beginning. 

The  Northwest  contains  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  undeveloped  water 
power.  That  means,  in  energy  units, 
the  astronomical  figure  of  110  billion 
kilowatt  hours  per  year,  or,  in  power 
units  (power  is  energy  divided  by  time), 
12.5  million  kilowatts.  About  11.5  mil- 
lion of  this  is  on  the  Columbia  River. 
The  installed  electric  power  in  the  United 
States  to-day  is  approximately  37  million 
kw,  so  that  a  potential  increase  in  the 
national  electric  plant  of  about  a  third  is 
awaiting  development  in  the  Northwest. 
The  four  States  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  Montana  have  this  immense 
power  reserve  within  their  borders — and 
a  population  of  3.5  million.  Out  of  such 
a  combination — a  population  density  of 
eight  to  the  square  mile,  one-fifth  of  the 
national  average,  and  a  potential  hydro 
kilo  wattage  of  12.5  million,  social  history 
can  be  made.  Some  sort  of  immensity  is 
in  preparation  here — either  a  major  de- 
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bade  or  a  major  step  forward  in  Amer- 
ican civilization — for  a  sizable  portion  of 
that  power  is  being  developed.  The 
plans  are  made,  one  of  ^  the  Columbia 
dams  is  built,  another  is  two-thirds  com- 
pleted, the  money  is  being  spent.  Not 
all  of  it  yet,  but  enough  so  that  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  there  can  be  any  turning  back. 
Possibly,  now  that  Ross  is  gone,  the 
projects  can  be  sabotaged  by  corpora- 
tions which  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  have  the  government  generate 
power  at  low  cost  provided  they  get  the 
power.  But  that  will  not  be  done 
quietly;  not  all  of  Ross  is  dead,  and  there 
are  those  in  the  Northwest  who  will  speak 
for  him.  And  George  W.  Norris  is  still 
in  the  Senate. 

While  Ross  was  still  alive  a  Republican 
representative  denounced  Grand  Coulee 
as  a  "colossal  imposition  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  .  .  .  there  is  no  one  to  sell 
the  power  to  except  coyotes  and  jack 
rabbits."  He  called  for  the  ehction  of  a 
Republican  House  and  a  Republican 
President  to  put  an  end  to  such  waste. 
Of  course  Boulder  (or  Hoover)  Dam,  no 
picayune  project  either,  was  started  un- 
der a  Republican  President,  and  it  was 
argued  that  the  one  million  horsepower 
of  Boulder  Dam  was  "no  more  needed  by 
the  American  public  than  would  be  a 
million  bushels  of  wheat  grown  at  public 
expense."  To  Ross  such  statements 
were  sheer  nonsense.  "We  have  just 
scratched  the  surface  in  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity" was  his  stock  phrase.  He  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  all  the  Grand 
Coulee  and  Bonneville  power  would  be 
sold,  that  all  the  ten  dams  on  the  Colum- 
bia River  surveyed  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers would  soon  have  to  be  built  (Grand 
Coulee  and  Bonneville  are  only  two 
rungs  of  the  ladder),  and  that  after  all 
the  hydro  energy  of  the  Northwest  was 
harnessed  we  should  have  to  resort  to  the 
lignite  fields  of  Dakota  and  Texas  and 
develop  steam  power  on  an  equal  scale. 
He  expected  that  eventually  Columbia 
River  power  would  be  frying  eggs  in 
Chicago  and  even  turning  factory  wheels 
in  New  York. 


But  who  had  ever  heard  of  electric 
power  being  transmitted  thousands  of 
miles?  Ross's  answer  was  expressed  in 
a  truism:  "The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
make  up  your  mind  as  to  what  should  be 
done,  and  the  next  thing  is  to  do  it  by 
one  means  or  another."  If  the  economic 
range  of  alternating  current  transmission 
was  only  about  300  miles,  another  mode 
of  transmission  must  be  evolved  to  sup- 
plant it.  Back  to  Edison,  then,  with  his 
direct  current  of  the  eighties,  but  with 
its  voltage  multiplied  thousands  of  times 
by  modern  methods.  Ross  did  not 
originate  the  idea;  electrical  engineers 
had  been  talking  about  it  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  he  gave  credit  to  General 
Electric  and  Allis- Chalmers  for  its  de- 
velopment. It  was  based  on  the  use  of 
vacuum  tubes  working  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  those  found  in  radio  transmit- 
ters, to  convert  AC  at  the  transmitting 
point  into  DC  for  the  line  and  then  back 
to  AC  for  distribution  as  at  present.  In 
"Electric  Power  of  the  Future,"  a  tech- 
nical paper  delivered  before  the  Engi- 
neers Club  of  Seattle  on  July  28,  1938,  he 
foreshadowed  transmission  lines  encir- 
cling the  nation,  tying  the  Western 
plants  to  TVA  and  St.  Lawrence  and 
other  great  plants  built  and  unbuilt, 
taking  advantage  of  peak  loads  three 
hours  apart  from  coast  to  coast,  low 
water  in  one  region  and  ample  storage  in 
another,  and  shifting  around  tremendous 
blocks  of  power  like  checker  men.  In 
place  of  3-phase,  3-wire  AC  lines,  he 
foresaw  2- wire  DC  lines  delivering  43  per 
cent  more  power  for  the  same  size  con- 
ductors and  the  same  insulation.  The 
possibilities,  he  said,  "stagger  the  imagi- 
nation. Transmission  for  1,000  or  2,000 
miles  becomes  a  comparatively  simple 
engineering  problem.  All  America  can 
be  intertied  with  currents  of  one-half  or 
one  million  kilowatts." 

He  presented  design  data,  with  costs 
per  mile,  complete  down  to  clamps  and 
hardware,  for  a  5 00,000- volt  line  to  carry 
1  million  kw  with  10  per  cent  loss  from 
the  Columbia  River  to  Chicago,  and  at 
700,000  volts  to  deliver  in  New  York  the 
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present  total  load  of  1,500,000  kw,  at  a 
cost  of  1  mill  per  kwh.  Me  expected  tliat 
many  in  the  audience  would  see  the  de- 
mand for  electric  power  grow  in  such 
meas'ire  that  the  Cohinihia  River  would 
have  to  supplement  tlie  local  generating 
facilities  in  New  York.  Electric  power 
output  had  doubled  on  an  average  of 
every  five  and  one-half  years  between 
1885  and  1938,  and  even  if  the  rate  of 
growth  slowed  up  somewhat  it  would 
still  increase  in  geometrical  ratio  and 
sooner  or  later  the  prophecy  would  be 
fulfilled. 

Whether  this  was  an  insubstantial 
thing  or  fact  foreseen,  he  had  his  imme- 
diate problems  at  Bonneville.  There  he 
had  no  such  organization  as  in  Seattle, 
where  a  group  of  devoted  and  able  co- 
workers— W.  J.  McKeen,  Glen  H. 
Smith,  Robert  W.  Beck  and,  above  all, 
Mrs.  Ross — had  helped  him  build  up  a 
personnel  machine  that  functioned  al- 
most as  efficiently  as  the  City  Light 
generators.  It  takes  time  to  create  such 
an  organization  and  executives  who,  like 
Ross,  find  it  hard  to  delegate  responsi- 
bility, are  slower  about  it  than  others. 
Ross,  even  before  Bonneville,  always 
carried  too  much  of  the  load  himself. 
"Do  not  forget  that  I  am  entirely  re- 
sponsible in  this,"  he  wrote  to  his  assist- 
ant when  too  many  requests  came  in 
from  people  who  wanted  him  to  talk  on 
Bonneville  power.  "There  is  no  pos- 
sible way  that  I  can  share  my  responsi- 
bility. In  past  years  when  I  could  share 
some  responsibility  my  success  was  still 
through  saying  little  or  nothing,  and 
getting  action  instead."  He  had  not 
only  Bonneville  on  his  back,  but  Seattle 
still  took  some  of  his  time,  and  when  the 
public-ownership  movement  in  Nebraska 
called  on  him  for  assistance  he  did  not 
refuse  it.  In  addition,  his  health  was  not 
what  it  had  been. 

Under  the  circumstances  his  accom- 
plishments were  remarkable.  It  was 
largely  through  Ross's  efforts  that  the 
Roosevelt  policy  of  making  government 
power  available  in  small  quantities  to 
residential    and    rural    consumers    pre- 


vailed at  Bonneville  over  the  opjjtjscd 
"zoning  rate"  policy.  The  latter,  sp<jn- 
sored  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the 
large  [)usiness  interests,  conservative 
Democrats,  and  anti-New  Dealers  gen- 
erally, called  for  cheap  power  at  the  darn 
and  higher  rates  in  proportion  to  dis- 
tance. The  "postage  stamp  rate"  advo- 
cated by  the  agrarian  interests,  labor, 
and  liberal  elements  put  the  countryside 
on  a  parity  with  manufacturers  near  the 
dam.  The  rates  Ross  finally  set  offered 
prime  power  at  the  dam  at  $14.50  per 
kilowatt  year,  and  he  intended  to  limit 
this  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total;  the  cost 
over  transmission  lines  was  to  be  only 
slightly  higher — SI 7.50  per  kilowatt  year, 
regardless  of  distance.  As  for  interties, 
Ross  managed  to  get  an  appropriation 
for  a  230,000-volt  backbone  line  between 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville.  He 
planned  to  develop  the  Grand  Coulee 
market  with  Bonneville  power  and  to 
turn  it  over  to  Grand  Coulee  on  the 
latter's  completion  in  1942.  The  Skagit 
and  other  tie-ins  had  to  wait. 

On  the  retail  distribution  problem  he 
could  only  make  a  start.  "The  union 
of  the  people  in  promoting  the  use  of 
electricity"  remained  his  objective.  He 
had  a  profound  sense  of  the  cohesion  of 
society,  and  he  expressed  it  not  only  in 
words  but  in  his  whole  life. 

Ross  died  suddenly  on  March  14, 
1939,  of  a  coronary  thrombosis,  when  he 
seemed  to  be  recovering  from  an  opera- 
tion for  intestinal  obstruction  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester,  Minn.  The 
news  shook  all  Seattle.  At  the  City 
Light  offices  work  stopped  short,  many 
employees  collapsed,  and  almost  all  were 
in  tears.  But  in  the  great  generating 
stations  on  the  Skagit  the  alternators 
whirled  on  with  unceasing  energy,  and 
upstream  concrete  was  being  poured  on 
the  third  and  last  dam  of  the  project. 

So  Ross  returned  to  the  Skagit.  His 
ashes  are  immured  in  the  granite  at 
the  Gorge,  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  plant.  Attenuated  by  distance,  the 
thunder  of  the  turbines  becomes  here  a 
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low,  powerful  hum,  merged  with  high 
singing  overtones  and  the  rush  of  water. 
The  music  of  power  which  Ross  heard 
during  his  life  is  sustained  over  his  grave. 
Nor  does  he  lack  visifcle  memorials. 
There  are  the  power  stations  and  trans- 
mission lines,  the  mountain  itself  bears 
his  name,  so  does  the  dam  which  is  now 
being  built,  and  the  President  has  writ- 
ten the  inscription  for  the  bronze  tablet 
which  will  mark  the  crypt. 

Along  the  Skagit  one  is  permitted  to 
forget  for  a  while  that  one  lives  amid  the 
bitterness  and  humiliation  of  a  failing 
economy.  It  was  inconceivable  to  Ross 
that  America  should  stop  growing, 
should  fail  to  find  employment  for 
willing  hands  and  heads,  and  on  the 
Skagit  he  left  his  answer  to  the  grave- 
diggers.  The  exhibit  is  of  limited  scope; 
it  is,  as  it  were,  hemmed  in  by  the  canyon 
walls,  but  it  is  profoundly  impressive. 
Every  well-built  power  plant  is  inspiring 
in  a  certain  sense :  it  represents  a  triumph 
of  one  phase  of  the  human  spirit,  the 
triumph  of  functional,  analyzing,  scien- 
tific mind.  It  approaches  perfection  of 
form  and  function,  it  has  its  peculiar 
beauty,  and  it  is  enduring;  as  the  ma- 


chines are  now  built  they  can  operate 
almost  indefinitely.  All  this  is  as  true 
of  other  great  power  installations  as  of 
the  Skagit;  for  that  matter  Insull  built 
some  of  the  same  interior  excellence. 
But  when  one  looks  at  most  of  them  ad- 
miration is  tempered  by  the  thought  of 
the  fraud  and  victimization  which  ac- 
company their  building  and  use.  The 
machines  have  been  bent  to  purposes 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  Faraday  and 
Steinmetz  and  the  thousands  who  la- 
bored for  a  century  to  bring  them  into 
being.  But  not  the  machines  of  the 
Skagit.  By  his  purpose  and  character 
Ross  gave  his  plants  social  dignity  as 
well  as  technical  splendor.  As  far  as  he 
could  he  created  physical  abundance  and 
spiritual  health  in  one  organization  and 
locality,  and  he  died  in  the  effort  to 
extend  the  use  of  power  for  these  ends. 
The  country's  problems  will  not  be 
solved  by  cheap  electricity  alone,  nor  by 
Ross's  example  of  good  engineering, 
boundless  energy,  and  a  warm  heart. 
But  he  left  it  a  visible  testimony  of  the 
strength  of  public  enterprise  under 
disinterested  leadership  which  every 
American  should  note  and  remember. 
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ANDY   AND  THE   VILLAGE   VIRUS 


A     STORY 


BY  PHILIP  CURTISS 


THEORETICALLY  Andy  Payson  was  one 
of  those  men  at  whom  civilization 
should  frown.  Except  for  an  almost  for- 
gotten year  or  so  in  the  family  steel-tube 
business  and  except  for  one  Herculean 
walking  trip  through  the  Bavarian  Alps, 
his  entire  life  had  apparently  been 
devoted  to  the  single  aim  of  avoiding 
every  possible  form  of  physical  effort. 
Even  when  he  settled  permanently  in 
West  Gosset  he  took  up  none  of  those 
hardy  pursuits  by  which  men  of  his  sort, 
living  in  the  country,  are  supposed  to  add 
color  and  purpose  to  their  existences. 
He  did  not  shoot,  he  did  not  fish,  and 
when  some  doctor  scared  him  about  his 
liver  he  merely  trudged  one  mile  straight 
up  the  road,  turned  and  trudged  back 
again,  as  if  to  get  the  nasty  business  over 
as  soon  as  possible.  If  left  to  himself  he 
would  have  gone  every  day  from  break- 
fast to  his  favorite  armchair  and  stayed 
there,  with  brief  intermissions,  until  one 
or  two  o'clock  the  next  morning.  He  did 
not  even  collect  stamps. 

Yet,  oddly,  everybody  liked  Andy, 
even  the  roaring,  back-slapping  sports- 
men and  the  restless,  unsmiling  business 
men  who  during  the  house-party  seasons 
flowed  in  and  out  of  West  Gosset.  Pos- 
sibly they  secretly  envied  him  his  talents. 
More  likely,  they  were  never  really 
conscious  of  any  great  lack  of  motion  in 
the  Payson  household,  for  Molly  Payson 
had  enough  energy  for  five  or  six 
people.  After  one  of  Molly's  cocktail 
parties,  with  forty  or  fifty  young-marrieds 


all  clattering  at  once,  it  offered  a  charm- 
ing contrast  to  come  down  the  next 
morning  and  find  Andy  sitting  in  peace 
and  silence  alone  in  his  armchair. 

Yes,  so  far  as  men  were  concerned, 
Andy  got  along  very  well,  but  with  the 
women  of  his  acquaintance  he  was  con- 
stantly having  trouble.  Women  as  a 
race  hate  to  see  anything  unused  or  idle, 
especially  masculine  energy,  and  most 
of  Molly's  friends,  like  Molly  herself, 
were  incessantly  prodding  Andy  to  get 
out  and  do  something.  That  by  itself 
never  bothered  Andy,  but  they  were 
also  constantly  ''organizing"  things — 
weird  complicated  parties,  laborious 
picnics,  and  bustling,  highminded  af- 
fairs of  community  interest  in  which  it 
would  usually  develop  somehow  or  other 
that  Andy  was  expected  to  do  most  of 
the  work. 

The  result  was  that  Andy  had  devel- 
oped a  tortuous  technic  to  ward  off 
these  assaults  on  his  rest  periods.  He 
never,  for  one  thing,  refused  point-blank. 
He  had  learned  long  ago  that  that  would 
only  mean  a  two-day,  tight-lipped  silence 
from  Molly.  Nor  could  he,  any  more, 
depend  on  the  crass  and  obvious  device 
of  buying  exemption  by  offering  to 
subscribe  fifty  dollars  or  to  furnish  all  the 
ice  cream.  His  favorite  method  was  to 
agree  loudly  and  enthusiastically  at 
first  but  then  to  slip  a  gradual  and  subtle 
little  series  of  monkey  wTcnches  into  the 
machinery  of  the  proposition  until  even 
its    original    progenitors    got    tired    and 
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abandoned  it.  He  would  discover  just 
in  time,  for  example,  that  the  day 
scheduled  for  the  Mountain  Top  Play- 
ers was  also  the  day  of  the  Hambletonian 
race,  and  so  of  course  everybody  would 
be  too  tired  to  come.  Or  it  would  hap- 
pen with  uncanny  precision  that  Andy's 
loudest  and  most  intolerable  aunt  would 
decide  to  run  up  for  a  visit  during  the 
very  week  in  which  Molly  had  planned 
to  open  her  house  to  the  garden  clubs 
of  western  Massachusetts.  The  fact  that 
Molly  was  superb  as  a  wide-sweep  or- 
ganizer but  rather  weak  with  a  memo- 
randum pad  and  a  calendar  made  such 
devices  almost  childishly  easy. 

From  years  of  this  kind  of  border  war- 
fare Andy,  like  Wellington,  had  learned 
that  no  one  device  would  fit  every 
emergency,  but,  also  like  the  Great 
Duke,  he  had  learned  not  to  wear  him- 
self out  between  alarms.  For  days  and 
even  weeks  he  could  sink  back  into  his 
beloved  philosophic  meditation,  but  his 
trained  intuitions  were  always  on  guard, 
ready  to  signal  to  him  the  first  signs  of 
anything  that  sounded  like  public  wel- 
fare. 

In  such  a  frame  of  mind  Andy  was 
sitting  in  his  library  one  morning  early 
in  March,  but  possibly  he  had  allowed 
his  vigilance  somewhat  to  relax,  because 
it  was  from  his  point  of  view  an  abso- 
lutely ideal  day.  Outside  it  was  rain- 
ing sheets,  great  curtains  of  wintry 
water  that  rattled  like  hailstones  on  the 
piazzas  and  blanked  out  the  half-frozen 
lake  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn.  It  was, 
moreover,  one  of  those  unimportant  sea- 
sons of  the  year  that  Andy  particu- 
larly loved.  The  snow  was  gone  and  so 
were  the  house  parties.  Not  even  the 
pussy  willows  had  dared  show  their 
heads,  while  all  the  roads  except  the 
main  highways  could  be  depended  upon 
to  be  hub-deep  in  mud.  It  was,  in 
short,  exactly  the  sort  of  day  when  other 
people  might  be  expected — if  ever — to 
stay  at  home  and  mind  their  own 
business. 

Lulled  by  the  happy  little  crackle  of 
the   steam   radiators   and   the   periodic 


rumble  of  the  oil  furnace  in  the  cellar 
below  him,  Andy  had  begun  to  feel  once 
more  that  the  world  was  good  and  great, 
when  suddenly  the  trained  sentinels  of 
his  instincts  set  ofi*  their  alarm  and  at 
once  he  was  tense  and  waiting.  A  car 
had  been  heard  coming  up  the  driveway 
and,  judging  by  the  sound,  the  operator 
was  someone  unfamiliar  with  its  bumps 
and  gullies.  Glancing  to  see  that  the 
door  to  the  hall  was  an  inch  or  two  open, 
Andy  listened  and,  scene  by  scene,  began 
to  construct  the  panorama  of  what  was 
happening. 

The  doorbell  rang — yes,  it  must  be 
a  stranger.  The  reluctant  Monday- 
morning  feet  of  Edwin,  the  colored 
butler,  padded  out  from  the  dining  room, 
but  when  a  woman's  voice  spoke  Edwin 
answered  in  his  best  stage-butler  manner. 
Andy  swallowed  cautiously,  for  this  al- 
ways meant  danger.  Edwin's  feet  went 
up  the  stairs.  Molly's  feet  came  down. 
There  was  a  moment  of  puzzled  silence, 
then  a  chorus  of  squeals  and  embraces. 
This  might  mean  much  or  it  might  mean 
little.  There  was  still  a  chance  that  the 
caller  was  only  one  of  Molly's  old  friends 
who  had  stopped  in  to  lunch  on  her  way 
back  from  Placid.  On  the  other  hand, 
Molly  was  free  with  her  squeals  and  em- 
braces. You  could  never  tell  to  whom 
she  might  award  them. 

The  voices  passed  on  into  the  living 
room,  where  Molly's  voice,  which  told 
nothing,  became  merely  a  series  of  ap- 
proving ejaculations — "Well,  isn't  that 
wonderful!" — "I  haven't  seen  her  for 
ages!" — while  the  voice  of  the  visitor, 
which  might  have  told  all,  remained  only 
a  vague,  although  well-sustained,  mur- 
mur. Outside,  a  fresh  swirl  of  rain  made 
the  windows  look  like  an  aquarium. 
Reassured,  Andy  was  about  to  settle 
back  when  abruptly  all  the  bugles 
sounded.  The  visitor's  voice  had  come 
to  a  stop  and,  clear  as  a  bell,  came 
Molly's  favorite  words,  "We'll  go  and 
ask  Andy." 

Andy  moistened  his  lips,  pulled  down 
his  waistcoat,  and  took  his  feet  off*  the 
little  box  ottoman.     He  was  just  warning 
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his  check  muscles  to  get  ready  for  a  smile 
when  the  door  svvimg  inward  and  Molly 
pushed  into  the  room  ahead  of  her  - 
well,  what  Andy  had  lo  admit  was  the 
most  unexpected  vision  dial  had  ever 
been  blown  in  by  a  March  rainstorm. 
The  visitor,  in  briel",  was  one  of  those 
slender,  tallish,  yellow-haired  young 
women  who  manage  to  look  extremely 
well-bred,  extremely  clever,  and  yet 
slighdy  racy  all  at  the  same  time.  Her 
plain  tweed  suit  was  impeccable;  she 
wore  not  an  atom  of  jewelry,  even  on 
her  hands;  her  gray  eyes  were  frank 
and  humorous;  yet  Andy  was  conscious 
that,  spicing  the  permanent  leather  and 
tobacco  smell  of  his  library,  there  was 
now  a  faint  wisp  of  something  not  un- 
associated  with  a  stage  dressing  room. 
From  any  or  all  of  these  things  the  visitor 
might  still  be  one  of  Molly's  ex-Junior 
League  friends,  but  Andy  had  an  instant 
feeling  that  in  some  way  or  other  she  was 
also  a  public  figure. 

He  was  right,  as  Molly  was  already 
bursting  to  explain. 

"Andy,  you  remember  hearing  me 
talk  about  Fay  de  Rel.  We  spent  that 
marvellous  week-end  together  at  Susan 
Steiner's — the  time  all  those  opera  people 
were  there." 

"Oh,  yes — yes,  indeed,"  lied  Andy. 
"How  do  you  do,  Miss  de  Rel?" 

The  gray  eyes  opposite  him  mocked 
frankly  back  at  his  obvious  fiction. 
"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Payson?" 

Miss  de  Rel's  voice  was  just  what 
might  have  been  expected.  It  was  low 
and  contained  but  had  a  rather  captivat- 
ing husk  at  unexpected  moments. 

"And  then,"  Molly  rattled  on,  "you 
remember  that  we  tried  to  hear  her 
speak  over  the  radio,  but  someone  had 
taken  out  one  of  the  tubes." 

"YeSj  I  remember  very  well,"  replied 
Andy.  He  also  remembered — now — 
who  had  taken  out  the  tube. 

"I  was  positively  shattered,"  mourned 
Molly,  "because  really,  Andy,  she's  the 
most  marvellous  person." 

"Oh,  please,  please,"  begged  Miss  de 
Rel.     "I'm  nothing  of  the  sort." 


"But  yon  sirni)ly  arc!"  insisted  Molly. 
She  luriicd  b.K  k  to  Andy.  "Shr  or^'an- 
i/.cd  a  S()(  ial-inf(jrmati(;ii  bureau  all  r^f 
her  own  and,  practically  sin^l<•handed, 
she  organized  the  nati(jnal  indepciiflfnl 
ass(jciation  of  women's  clubs.  And  now 
she's  come  up  lu^re  specially  tf>  organ- 
ize—" 

"Oh,"  said  Andy.  "Suppose  we  sit 
down."  He  was  beginning  tfj  feci  a 
little  faint. 

Miss  de  Rel  and  Andy  sank  with  equal 
willingness  into  leather  chairs  but  Molly, 
still  rigid  with  excitement,  could  do  ncj 
better  than  perch  herself  on  the  edge  of 
the  ottoman. 

"Honestly,  Andy,"  she  continued  to 
exclaim,  "I  think  it's  the  most  marvellous 
idea  I  ever  heard  of!  You  know  that 
people  who  live  in  the  country  have 
nothing  to  do  in  the  wintertime — " 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  say  that,"  protested 
Andy,  cautiously.  "We  have  to  keep 
putting  chains  on  our  cars  and  taking 
them  off  again." 

''Tou  don't,"  laughed  Molly.  "You 
just  leave  the  car  in  the  mud  and  send 
for  a  wrecker.  But,  seriously,  Andy, 
take  a  day  like  this.  What  in  the  world 
is  there  to  do  except  go  to  a  movie  or 
hang  round  the  house?" 

"But  you  like  the  movies,"  said  Andy. 
"And — er — what's  the  matter  with  the 
house?" 

"Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean," 
flared  Molly.  "I've  heard  you  say  it 
yourself  a  dozen  times.  Sooner  or  later 
everyone  who  lives  in  a  place  like  this 
gets  infected  with  the  village  virus. 
Some  days  we  don't  do  one  single  thing 
except  go  for  the  mail.  Now  if  people 
around  here  had  something  cultural  in 
their  lives — " 

But  Molly  herself  had  not  passed  years 
in  border  warfare  for  nothing.  She 
recognized  perfectly  well  the  lines  of 
cloddish  resistance  that  she  saw  develop- 
ing in  her  husband's  face  and  figure. 
Her  voice  trailed  off  and  she  turned  to 
her  expert  for  help. 

"You  tell  him.  Fay.  You  do  it  so 
wonderfully." 
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Miss  de  Rel's  laughing  eyes  had  not 
missed  a  hair's  weight  of  the  scene  that 
was  passing  before  her.  ^  Possibly  she 
had  seen  the  same  sort  of  thing  many 
times  before.  Tactfully  sne  dallied  until 
the  musketry  fire  could  die  down. 
Reaching  for  a  silver  box  on  the  table, 
she  suggested,  "May  I?"  and  watched 
the  first  smoke  from  her  cigarette  drift 
up  in  slow,  horizontal  bars  in  the  heavy 
heated  atmosphere.  When  at  last  she 
turned  to  Andy  it  was  with  the  easy, 
understanding  air  of  one  man  of  the 
world  to  another. 

"It  isn't  really  as  dreadful  as  it 
sounds,"  she  began.  "And — forgive  me, 
Molly,  but  the  word  'culture'  was  the 
very  first  thing  that  was  banned  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  central  commit- 
tee." 

Andy  relaxed  slightly,  but  only  slight- 
ly. All  his  outposts  still  remained  on 
duty. 

"You  see,"  continued  Miss  de  Rel, 
"what  with  income  taxes,  high  city 
rents,  new  forms  of  transportation,  and 
so  forth,  there  are  certain  farsighted 
people  in  New  York  who  believe  that 
the  social  future  of  America — the  real 
social  and — and — " 

"Cultural?"  suggested  Andy. 

Miss  de  Rel  laughed  with  him.  "You 
almost  caught  me.  Let's  call  it  'pro- 
ductive.' These  people  believe  that  the 
real  social  and  productive  life  of  America 
is  going  to  be  found  more  and  more  in 
the  rural  regions.  And,  assuming  that 
that  is  so,  they  are  interested  in  seeing 
that  it  develops  in  the  right  directions — 
that  people  in  the  country  are  shown 
how  to  build  the  right  kind  of  houses, 
preserve  their  own  local  folk  traditions, 
yet  become  aware  of  the  most  modern 
and  vigorous  thought  of  our  times." 

"Well,  isn't  that  rather  a  long  day's 
work?"  murmured  Andy.  "Suppose  they 
won't  listen." 

"Oh,  they  won't — at  first,"  agreed 
Miss  de  Rel.  "It  will  take  years  and 
years  of  the  most  subtle  campaigning. 
We  don't  know  yet  whether  it  can  best 
be    done    through    books,    through    lec- 


tures, through  movies,  or  what.  In  fact, 
my  job  at  the  moment  is  merely  to  make 
a  first,  informal  survey.  I  am  going 
round  just  looking  things  over,  to  find 
out  what  people  in  the  country  are 
doing  now,  what  they  are  talking  about, 
what  they  are  thinking  about." 

"And  what  are  they?"  asked  Andy. 
"I've  often  wondered." 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,"  confessed 
Miss  de  Rel,  "this  is  the  first  place  I've 
tried.  I  only  agreed  definitely  to  take 
up  this  work  last  Thursday,  but  I 
remembered  that  Molly  had  talked  fas- 
cinatingly about  what  she  and  her 
friends  had  already  done  to  enliven  rural 
life,  so  I  decided  that  this  might  be  an 
ideal  place  to  begin." 

"And  it  certainly  is,"  agreed  Molly, 
stoutly.  "We  need  it  badly."  For 
some  minutes  she  had  been  giving  signs 
that  the  action  was  getting  a  little  too 
slow  for  her  tastes,  so  she  gave  it  a  shove. 
"You  see,  Andy,  what  Fay  wants  is 
to  talk  to  a  lot  of  different  kinds  of 
people — a  leading  farmer,  a  leading 
merchant,  a  leading  minister,  a  high 
school  teacher — " 

"Key  people?"  suggested  Andy. 

His  wife  looked  at  him  with  some- 
thing like  awe.  "Why,  Andy,  how  did 
you  guess?  That's  just  the  word  that 
Fay  used." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Andy, 
modestly.  "I  suppose  I  was  born  for 
this  sort  of  thing." 

He  looked  at  the  windows  and,  as  if 
the  storm  had  been  waiting  to  get  his 
orders,  about  five  buckets  of  water  rolled 
down  the  panes. 

"Of  course,"  volunteered  Andy,  "I'll 
be  delighted  to  do  anything  I  can,  but 
isn't  this  rather  a  poor  sort  of  day  to  go 
looking  for  key  people?  They'd  be 
hiding  under  stones  or  in  hollow  trees." 

Miss  de  Rel  was  now  laughing  out- 
right. "Don't  worry.  My  one  thought 
at  present  is  to  find  some  nice  little  inn 
where  I  can  put  up  until  I  get  my 
bearings." 

"My  dear,  good  girl,  you'll  do  nothing 
of  the   sort,"   protested   Molly.     "After 
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(hat  vvondcirul  week-end  do  you  suppose 
that  l\\  lei  yon  slay  anywhere  except 
here?  rii  go  ritrht  now  and  have  (lieni 
bring  in  your  things.'' 

She  was  already  on  her  feel  hnl,  sinec! 
the  campaign  was  apparendy  on,  Andy 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  begin  (o 
pick  up  a  few  of  its  spoils  and  perquisites. 
"As  for  that,  Molly,"  he  suggested, 
*'Miss  dc  Rel  must  have  had  a  cold, 
damp  ride.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be 
an  act  of  simple  mercy  to  ofTer  her  a 
cocktail  before  lunch?" 

Molly  hesitated,  for,  lavish  as  she  was 
with  wine  and  spirits  at  her  regular  par- 
tics,  she  had  never  encouraged  Andy's 
individual  experiments  in  that  direction, 
especially  before  lunch.  Still,  a  guest 
was  a  guest  and  the  great  Fay  dc  Rcl  was 
the  great  Fay  de  Rel. 

"Why  of  course,"  she  assented  weakly, 
"if  Fay  would  like  one,"  but  Andy  had 
already  seen  the  expression  in  Miss  de 
Rel's  eye  and  was  half  way  out  of  the 
room. 

"I'll  get  the  ice,"  he  called  from  the 
hall,  "while  Edwin  brings  in  the  bags." 
When  he  returned  with  his  tray  Miss 
de  Rel  was  alone  and  apparently  content 
to  remain  that  way  indefinitely.  Her 
head  was  resting  luxuriously  on  the  low 
back  of  her  leather  chair,  her  feet  were 
crossed  and  extended  comfortably  in 
front  of  her,  while  her  eyes  were  gazing 
thoughtfully  at  the  unlighted  fireplace. 
At  the  sight  Andy  paused  and  a  sudden 
warm  feeling  began  to  come  over  him. 
It  was  strange — it  might  be  just  his  imagi- 
nation— but  never  in  his  life  had  he  seen 
anyone  who  sat  in  a  chair  so  exactly  in 
the  way  in  which  he  did  himself. 

Not  even  while  he  mixed  the  cock- 
tails with  subdued  dexterity  did  the 
visitor  speak  or  look  up.  Only  when  he 
had  set  her  glass  on  the  table  beside  her 
and  lifted  his  own  did  she  rouse  herself, 
dutifully.  She  took  one  sip,  then  set 
the  glass  down  again. 

"Mr.  Payson,"  she  said,  "I'm  afraid 
that  you  don't  like  me  very  much." 

"But  I  do!"  protested  Andy.  "I  was 
thinking    about    it    just    now.     I    was 


thinking  dial  ]  Ii;,d  ru-ver  seen  anyone 
widi  a  nioic  nalnral  talent  for  chair-sit- 
liii!,^  complete  relaxation  without  slop- 
piness,  contentment  without  indolence. 
With  proper  training  yon  should  go  far." 
Miss  dc  Rr\  snjiled.  "f  take  it  that 
that  opinion  conies  from  an  expert.  lint, 
anyway,  you  don't  like  my  work." 

"Do  you  like  it  yourselP"  ventnrerl 
Andy.      "A  born  chair-sitter  like  you?" 

Miss  de  Rel  took  another  sip  from  Ikt 
gla.ss. 

"A  girl  must  live,"  she  answered,  "and 
occasionally  buy  a  new  pinny." 

This  side  of  the  matter  had  apparently 
never  occurred  to  Andy.  "Do  you  mean 
to  say,"  he  asked,  "do  you  mean  to  say 
that  people  pay  you  for  it?" 

"Of  course  they  do.  If  I  didn't  have 
my  living  to  make  do  you  suppo.se  that 
I'd  ever  stir  out  of  my  own  apartment  on 
a  day  Hke  this?  I'd  simply  put  my  feet 
on  the  radiator  and  make  faces  at  the 


ram. 


Andy  brushed  his  hand  nervously 
over  his  hair.  "Why,  that's  pathetic!" 
he  exclaimed.  "That's  what  I  call  real 
human  tragedy!  I  never  realized  that 
people  went  round  organizing  things 
because  they  had  to.  I  thought  it  was 
just  something  funny  in  their  blood — • 
the  way  they  might  raise  tropical  fish  or 
write  letters  to  Hitler." 

"It  is  with  some  of  them,"  admitted 
Miss  de  Rel,  "but  they're  mostly  the 
people  who  put  up  the  money.  They 
get  people  like  me  to  do  the  real  work. 
Oh,  please  don't  think,"  she  added  hast- 
ily, "that  I  don't  do  a  good  job  once 
I've  started.  And  I  will  admit  that  there 
are  certain  sides  of  it  that  are  pleasant." 

"You're  very  sporting,"  blurted  Andy, 
looking  down  at  the  carpet,  "but  to  mc 
it  still  seems  just  sheer,  stark  tragedy." 

"What  seems  to  you  to  be  sheer,  stark 
tragedy?"  demanded  Molly,  coming  in 
the  doorway. 

"Oh,  just  a  sad  story  that  Miss  de  Rel 
was  telling  me,"  replied  Andy,  "one  of 
those  hidden  bits  of  human  heroism 
that  you  only  find  out  about  by  ac- 
cident." 
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Molly  looked  suspiciously  from  one  to 
the  other  and  then  at  the  cocktail  shaker. 

"Your  phrasing  is  good,"  she  re- 
marked, judicially,  "but  y©ur  tone  is  the 
one  that  you  use  when  you're  trying  to 
lie  to  me.  Well,  anyway,  finish  up  your 
drinks.     Lunch  is  on  the  table." 

Andy  seized  the  shaker  with  a  great 
show  of  good  will.  "But  aren't  you 
going  to  have  one?" 

"Just  a  tiny  sip,"  said  Molly,  "just 
about  half  a  one,"  but,  as  she  always 
said  that,  Andy  began  to  breathe  normal- 
ly again  and,  as  usual,  poured  her  a  full 
glass. 

The  unexplained  incident  seemed  to 
have  slipped  off  into  oblivion,  for  at  the 
luncheon  table  Molly  and  Fay  de  Rel 
plunged  at  once  into  a  vast  sea  of  reminis- 
cence: "What  ever  became  of  So-and- 
So?"  or  "Didn't  you  read  in  the  papers 
what  happened  to  him?^^  while  Andy  was 
glad  enough  to  be  left  in  silence,  for  he 
found  himself  facing  a  new  and  not  un- 
amusing  situation.  If  this  had  been  one 
of  his  ordinary  skirmishes,  if,  for  exam- 
ple, it  had  been  merely  a  case  of  Sylvia 
McGregor  or  Helen  Perrier  trying  to  per- 
suade him  to  dress  up  as  Santa  Glaus  at 
the  Ghristmas  celebration,  he  would  have 
known  already  how  to  act.  But  he  could 
no  longer  regard  Fay  de  Rel  as  one  of  his 
natural  enemies.  Her  strange  confes- 
sion had  shown  that  she  was,  in  reality, 
one  of  the  enslaved  minority,  just  like 
himself,  forced  by  necessity  to  be  jerked 
hither  and  yon  by  the  bustlers  and 
organizers.  At  the  same  time  he  could 
not  afford  to  encourage  her  hideous 
trade.  If  Molly  ever  found  out  how 
good  he  was  at  rooting  up  key  people  she 
would  have  him  do  it  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Happily  he  was  not  forced  to  make 
a  decision.  As  Wellington  could  have 
told  him  that  it  would  be,  his  plan  of 
campaign  was  tossed  right  into  his  lap 
and  tossed,  of  all  people,  by  Molly  her- 
self. After  lunch  Andy  had  gone  up  to 
his  room  and  was  fumbling  round  in  his 
clothes  closet  when  he  became  aware 
that  Molly  had  followed  him.  Further- 
more, although  his  back  was  toward  her. 


something  in  the  atmosphere  told  him 
that  she  had  not  come  up  looking  for 
postage  stamps.  For  a  moment  she  re- 
mained staring  blankly  at  the  apparently 
empty  room,  then  heard  the  rustling 
movements  in  the  clothes  closet. 

"What  in  the  world,"  she  demanded, 
"are  you  doing  in  there?" 

"I'm  looking  for  my  little  black  pipe 
with  the  long  stem,"  replied  Andy.  "I 
had  an  idea  that  I  left  it  in  my  evening 
clothes." 

He  fished  the  pipe  out  of  a  pair  of 
braided  trousers,  which  were  hanging 
upside  down  on  a  rack,  and  walked  into 
the  open,  displaying  it  on  the  palm  of 
his  hand.  The  completeness  of  his 
proof  left  Molly  disarmed  for  a  moment 
but  she  still  did  not  leave  the  room.  In- 
stead she  gazed  morosely  at  the  broken 
lines  of  water  which  were  dropping  past 
the  windows  from  the  eaves. 

"I  wonder,"  she  mused,  "if  it's  ever 
going  to  stop  raining." 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Andy.  "The 
farmers  need  it.  And,  after  all,  we've 
got  pleasant  company  here,  so  what's 
the  odds?" 

This  was  all  the  introduction  that 
Molly  required. 

"You  and  Fay,"  she  hinted,  "seem  to 
have  got  pretty  chummy  before  lunch." 

"I  wouldn't  have  thought  of  that 
word,"  answered  Andy,  "but  I  do  agree 
with  you  that  she's  a  remarkable  person." 

"And  she's  not  exactly  hostile  to  you," 
pursued  Molly,  cautiously.  "She  said 
that  she  had  never  known  anyone  who 
could  size  up  a  person  so  quickly.  She 
also  said  that  there  was  a  certain  some- 
thing in  this  house  that  she  had  never 
found  anywhere  else." 

"Well,  that's  very  nice  of  her,"  re- 
plied Andy  heartily.  "For,  you  know, 
Molly,  I  suspect  that  life  has  not  been 
any  too  easy  for  that  young  lady." 

"Not  too  easy!"  exclaimed  Molly. 
"What  are  you  talking  about?  Why! 
people  all  over  the  United  States  are 
just  clamoring  to  get  her." 

"That  may  be  so,"  admitted  Andy, 
"but,  just  the  same,  from  what  I  gather 
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she  still  has  her  own  way  to  make  in  the 
world." 

Molly  laughed  rather  t^rimly.  "I 
wouldn't  worry  about  that.  Susan  Steiner 
tells  mc  that  she's  one  of  the  highest-paid 
women  in  New  York.  She  has  an  apart- 
ment like  something  out  of  the  movies." 

"Yes,  she  told  me  about  that  apart- 
ment," said  Andy  dreamily.  "It  sounds 
very  snug." 

"Yes,  I  imagine  it  would — to  a  man," 
replied  Molly. 

She  spoke  so  sharply  that  Andy  looked 
at  her  in  amazement. 

"But,  dearie,  what's  the  idea?"  he 
asked.  "I  thought  you  liked  Fay  de 
Rel." 

"So  it's  got  to  the  'Fay'  stage,  al- 
ready?" suggested  Molly.  Without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  she  added,  "Oh,  I  do 
like  her — in  a  way,  but  she  seems  sort  of 
different  up  here — kind  of  actressy." 

Andy  smiled  to  himself.  "But  one 
doesn't  mind  that.  In  fact  I'd  call  it 
rather  attractive." 

Molly  started  to  say  something  more, 
but  Andy,  with  an  air  of  intense  preoc- 
cupation, was  blowing  through  his  empty 
pipe.  He  slapped  the  pockets  of  his 
jacket. 

'^Thafs  brilliant!"  he  announced. 
"Now  that  I  have  my  pipe  I  seem  to 
have  left  my  tobacco  pouch  in  the  library. 
Are  you  coming  down?" 

Again  Molly  started  to  speak  but  Andy 
was  waiting  gallantly  at  the  door  and 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  do  but 
pass  out  ahead  of  him. 

In  the  library  they  found  Fay  in  the 
same  chair  and  in  the  same  position  in 
which  Andy  had  found  her  before  lunch, 
except  that  her  head  was  a  little  farther 
back  and  her  feet  a  little  more  extended. 
As  the  others  entered  she  opened  one 
eye  in  blissful  content. 

"I'm  afraid,"  she  announced,  "that 
I'm  getting  the  village  virus.  I  don't 
want  to  move,  I  don't  want  to  stir,  I 
don't  even  want  to  lift  a  finger — ever." 

Andy  looked  down  at  her  with  a 
kindly  professional  air. 

"For    two    or    three    hours    of   just 


orchn.iry  r<!Sting,"  lir  (  oinrncntcd,  "that 
posilioii  is  all  right,  but  11  you  arc  going 
into  this  thing  seriously — here,  id  mc 
show  you." 

With  one  liaiid  he  dra^^ed  over  thr 
ottoin;m.  With  ihc  dLhrr  he  hltcd  Fay\s 
ankles  and  phucd  ihcm  ow  it.  He  stfjod 
back  U)  survey  his  w(jrk. 

"There!"  he  explained.  "That  is  the 
position  that  is  favored  by  all  the  Grade 
A  sitters  in  the  world,  both  chair  and 
porch.  It  leaves  the  head  at  ease,  the 
fancy  free  to  roam,  yet  at  the  same  time 
it  gives  perfect  support  to  the  femur  and 
the  tibia." 

Fay  opened  the  other  eye  and  looked 
up  at  him  adoringly. 

^^MaestroP^  she  murmured. 

A  deep,  mid-afternoon  silence  began 
to  settle  down,  enriched  rather  than 
broken  by  the  pleasant  tinkle  of  the  rain- 
drops on  the  piazza  roof.  With  as  few- 
motions  as  possible  Andy  slipped  into 
his  own  chair  and  lighted  his  pipe,  but 
Molly  began  to  walk  restlessly  round 
the  room.  She  straightened  an  orna- 
ment on  the  mantel,  plumped  up  a 
cushion,  then  wandered  to  the  window, 
where  she  stood,  looking  out. 

"I've  got  an  idea,"  she  said  without 
turning. 

Furtively  Andy  allowed  his  eyes  to 
wander  toward  Fay  but  found  that  her 
eyes  had  already  wandered  toward  him. 
A  look  of  mute  agony  passed  between 
them. 

"I  suppose,"  continued  Molly,  "that 
it  is  too  stormy  for  you  and  Fay  to  go 
riding  round  the  country,  but  why 
couldn't  we  get  three  or  four  selected 
people  to  come  up  here?  It  might  be 
better  anyway.  We  could  map  out 
some  sort  of  campaign." 

Fay  covered  a  yawn.  "I'm  in  your 
hands,  darling,  but  please  don't  take  all 
that  trouble  just  for  me." 

"It  isn't  any  trouble.  I'd  be  glad 
to  do  it." 

Molly's  words  were  honestly  meant 
to  be  hearty  but  into  her  tone  Andy's 
practiced  ear  could  detect  that  the  first, 
faint  loss  of  enthusiasm  had  begun  to 
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creep.  If  this  were  true  the  battle  was  as 
good  as  his.  Furtherraore,  it  would  be 
the  quickest  victory  that  he  had  ever 
won.  Stillj  it  wouldn't  do  to  push  it 
too  fast.  Cautiously  he  signalled  for 
his  light  cavalry  to  advance. 

"Just  whom  did  you  have  in  mind?" 
he  asked  cautiously.  "Whom  were  you 
going  to  ask?" 

"Well,  as  a  representative  farmer," 
said  Molly,  "we  ought  to  have  Mr. 
Paige." 

"Excellent !"  agreed  Andy.  "Nobody 
else  would  do.  But,  unfortunately,  he's 
in  the  legislature  this  winter  and  won't 
be  home  until  Thursday  night." 

"W^ell,  then,  for  a  merchant,"  said 
Molly,  "how  about  Sam  Black?" 

"Ideal !"  said  Andy.  "The  only  trouble 
is  that  his  son  is  at  home  with  a  broken 
ankle  and  so  poor  Sam  can't  leave  the 
store." 

Molly's  voice  had  begun  audibly  to 
falter  but  she  still  kept  valiantly  on. 
"Then  how  about  Mr.  Lemore?" 

"Only  fair — for  a  proposition  of  this 
kind,"  said  Andy,  but  before  he  could 
think  of  any  genuine  disability  for  the 
poor  hardware  merchant,  Fay  came 
galloping  to  his  aid. 

"Molly,  dear,"  she  interrupted,  "it's 
terribly  sweet  of  you  to  plan  all  this  just 
for  me,  but,  if  you  want  me  to  speak 
frankly,  it  really  wouldn't  serve  my 
purpose.  What  I  want  is  to  see  these 
people  in  their  own  backgrounds — the 
farmer  on  his  farm,  the  merchant  in  his 
store;  see  their  buildings,  their  equip- 
ment, the  other  people  who  come  and 
go.  If  we  asked  them  up  here  all  at 
once  they  would  become  stiff  and  formal, 
just  like  any  other  committee. 

"I  see,"  said  Molly,  listlessly.  "If  it 
really  wouldn't  be  of  any  help  .  .  ."  She 
turned  back  to  the  window,  stood  silent 
a  moment,  then  pulled  herself  sharply 
together.  "Well,  if  we  can't  do  any- 
thing for  Fay  this  afternoon  why  wouldn't 
it  be  a  splendid  time  to  hang  those  new 
curtains  in  the  sewing  room?" 

"It  would,"  agreed  Andy.  "Perfectly 
splendid!     I'll  go  up  and  help  you." 


Molly  looked  at  him  with  an  expres- 
sion in  which  astonishment  was  followed 
by  delight,  for  if  there  was  one  thing  that 
Andy  hated  more  than  serving  on  a  com- 
mittee it  was  climbing  up  on  chairs  and 
nailing  things  to  the  walls.  Neverthe- 
less, his  offer  was  perfectly  honest,  for, 
like  all  great  generals,  he  knew  how  to 
treat  a  conquered  people.  He  wasn't 
going  to  have  any  second  Versailles. 

When  Andy  came  down,  alone,  it  was 
already  dark.  In  fact  it  had  been  dark 
for  some  time.  The  hall  lights  were  on 
and  in  the  library  there  \vas  a  glow  from 
a  single  shaded  lamp.  Fay  was  in  the 
same  chair,  but  now  she  was  sitting  bolt 
upright,  thumbing  through  a  copy  of 
The  Spur. 

"And  how  is  it  going?"  asked  Andy. 

Fay  looked  up  at  him  and  this  time 
both  eyes  were  \vide  open. 

"I'm  afraid  that  I've  got  to  disappoint 
you,"  she  answered.  "As  a  chair-sitter 
I  shall  never  be  ranked  in  Grade  A.  It 
was  wonderful  for  an  hour  or  so,  but 
now,  all  of  a  sudden,  Pve  begun  to  feel 
criminally  active.  I  \vant  to  talk  and 
laugh  and  generally  do  things." 

"You  needn't  be  discouraged,"  said 
Andy,  "'because  that  is  one  of  the  curious 
phenomena  of  the  sitter's  art.  I  myself 
have  frequently  noted  that  when  the 
artificial  lights  go  on  I  seem  to  become 
strangely  alive,  not  to  say  ambitious.  It 
may  be  a  tlirow-back  to  some  ancestor 
who  was  a  night  watchman.  More 
probably  it  is  because  when  the  day  is 
over  all  the  other  people  are  willing  to 
sit  down  and  be  sensible." 

Fay  laughed  softly.  "Andy,  you  are 
absolutely  priceless.  You  make  me  sorry 
that  I  am  leaving  to-morrow." 

"Not  to-morrow!"  exclaimed  Andy. 
"Why!  to-morrow  we're  going  to  burn 
up  the  roads,  pin  down  merchants  and 
farmers,  and  come  back  with  big  bags 
stuffed  full  of  data." 

"Oh,  no,  we're  not,"  replied  Fay. 
She  rose  slowly  from  her  chair.  "I've 
thought  up  an  excuse  that  will  be  per- 
fectly smooth  and  plausible  and  I'm 
leaving  the  first  thing  in  the  morning." 
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"But  wliy?"  insisted  Andy.  *'Is  it 
because  we  didn't  'co-operate'  enough?" 

"No,  it's  not  that,"  said  Fay.  She 
glanced  over  her  shoulder,  tlien  Un)k  iiold 
of  both  lapels  of  his  coat.  "Listen,"  slie 
said.  "I  may  be  a  professional  pep 
woman  but  I'm  not  a  monster.  In  fact, 
I  like  to  think  of  myself  as  a  bit  of  an 
artist.  When  I  see  something  that  is 
absolutely  perfect  of  its  kind  I  know 
enough  to  leave  it  alone.  If  I  ever  saw 
you  addressing  rallies  or  filling  out  ques- 
tionnaires it  would  be  a  nightmare  that 
would  haunt  me  to  the  end  of  my  days." 

"That's  a  very  decent  way  to  put  it," 
murmured  Andy,  "but  Molly  will  be 
disappointed  not  to  have  you  stay." 

Fay  smiled  a  bit  wickedly.  "I'm  not 
so  sure.  You  see,  Molly  has  known  me 
only  when  I  was  on  vacation,  with  a 
bunch  of  saps.  This  is  the  first  time  she 
has  ever  really  seen  me  at  work." 

Andy  also  smiled  a  bit  wickedly.  "At 
work  at  what?" 

Fay  patted  the  lapels  of  his  coat,  then 
dropped  her  hands.  "What  do  you 
care?"  she  answered.  "In  any  case  it 
got  you  out  of  this  mess." 


Slie  stood  a  moment  and  li.slen<-d  but, 
altli(;ugh  no  steps  were  licard  in  the  hall- 
way, she  turned  away  almost  gayly. 

"Didn't  someone  say  something  about 
dinner  at  seven?  I'd  better  go  up  and 
see  how  beautiful  I  can  make  myself." 

"I'll  observe  witli  interest,"  replied 
Andy,  "but  make  it  a  quarter  of  seven, 
if  you  don't  mind.  The  true  chair-sitter 
loves  to  linger  and  dream  over  his  cock- 
tail— not  guzzle  and  hop." 

For  several  seconds  after  she  had  gone 
he  stood  without  moving  and  again  he 
was  conscious  that  there  was  something 
in  the  room  beside  tobacco  smoke  and 
leather.  He  walked  to  the  window  and, 
as  Molly  had  done,  stood  looking  out. 
Fifteen  feet  from  the  house  was  a  black 
wall  of  darkness  but  at  the  end  of  the 
piazza  a  small  arbor  vitae  tree  could  be 
seen  in  the  light  from  the  room,  bending 
steadily  away  from  him.  The  wind  was 
still  strong.  It  was  still  from  the  north- 
east and  in  New  England  that  meant 
only  one  thing. 

Andy  chuckled  happily,  as  his  knee 
touched  a  warm  radiator.  To-morrow 
also  would  be  a  rainy  day. 
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AS  a  poor  map  is  a  shabby  collection  of 
j[\^  dangerous  lies,  so  a  good  one  is  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  rugged  integrity — 
especially  to  those  who  love  the  country 
that  it  depicts.  There  is,  therefore, 
sheer  poetry  in  a  note  in  Desmond 
Holdridge's  Escape  to  the  Tropics  in  which 
he  pays  tribute  to  a  map  and  to  his  wife, 
all  in  one  breath.  "It's  a  great  pity," 
he  writes,  "that  I'm  not  wealthy;  were  I, 
I  would  give  handsome  sums  to  the 
American  Geographical  Society  of  New 
York  because  it  turns  out  fine  maps,  and 
to  Smith  College  because  it  turns  out 
fine  women." 

The  great  cartographers  of  the  past 
have  been  honored  as  men  who  summed 
up  the  world's  geographical  knowledge 
of  their  day,  charted  its  progress,  paved 
the  way  for  further  advances,  and  showed 
again  and  again  that  the  map  is  one  of 
man's  most  beautiful  inventions  and 
most  indispensable  tools.  To-day  the 
place  of  the  individual  cartographer  is 
taken  by  numerous  organizations;  maps 
are  turned  out  by  the  thousands;  we 
Americans  have  largely  lost  our  "feeling" 
for  them,  except  as  we  follow  the  oil 
companies'  publications  from  one  service 
station  to  the  next,  and  "decorate"  our 
homes  with  cartographic  caricatures 
that  are  for  some  unfathomable  reason 
considered  picturesque.  Only  rarely 
now  does  a  map  appear  that  stands  out 
above  all  the  rest,  commands  respect  for 
its  beauty  and  adequacy,  and  paves  the 
way  for  further  advances,  cartographic, 
economic,  political,  cultural.  Of  such 
the  outstanding  example  of  our  time  is 


the  American  Geographical  Society's 
"Millionth  Map  of  Hispanic  America," 
to  which  Holdridge  referred  in  his  lyrical 
passage. 

Conceived  and  begun  in  1920  by  Dr. 
Isaiah  Bowman,  then  Director  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  the  map 
is  a  major  effort  to  sum  up  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  the  centuries  about 
the  topography  and  human  geography 
of  the  vast  area  extending  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Cape  Horn — an  area  twelve 
million  square  miles  in  extent,  or  more 
than  three  times  the  size  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  together.  It  is  called 
the  "millionth"  map  because  it  is  drawn 
to  a  scale  of  one  to  a  million — about  six- 
teen miles  to  the  inch.  Eighty-eight  of  its 
one  hundred  and  seven  sheets  have  been 
published;  the  rest  are  nearing  comple- 
tion. Completed  and  assembled,  they 
would  combine  into  one  great  map 
thirty-five  feet  high  by  twenty-eight  at 
its  widest. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
the  publication  of  a  new  comprehensive 
map  was  an  exciting  event  of  world 
importance,  for  it  often  affected  the 
destines  of  nations  in  many  ways.  It 
summed  up  the  results  of  past  explora- 
tions and  so  shaped  the  course  of  future 
ones;  often  it  divulged  geographical 
secrets,  such  as  sailing  routes  to  the 
fabled  East,  that  had  for  years  been  care- 
fully guarded  in  the  archives  and  secret 
sailing  directions  of  this  nation  or  that. 

Similarly,  the  millionth  map  is  to-day 
recording  the  progress  and  indicating 
the  future  advance  of  a  new  movement 
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of  "discovery."  In  {\\c  present  realign- 
ment of  world  affairs,  {\\r.  iialions  of  ihc 
Western  Ileniispherc  arc-  drawin^^  (loser 
in  a  thousand  ways.  Talk  of  inlcr- 
Amcrican  goodwill  is  in  the  air  every- 
where; thousands  of  North  American 
tourists,  business  men,  statesmen,  and 
newspaper  editors  are  delightedly  dis- 
covering what  had  previously  been  a 
great  terra  incognita  to  the  south  of  us. 
But  the  complex  processes  of  such  a 
continental  acceleration  of  relationships 
cannot  proceed  by  oratory  alone.  Facts 
are  needed  for  international  osmosis  in 
all  its  many  manifestations;  and  a  map  is 
the  clearest  and  most  concise  method 
ever  devised  for  the  presentation  of  a 
multitude  of  regional  facts.  Much  is 
hoped,  for  instance,  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Pan  American  Highway  from 
Alaska  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan;  but 
even  that  one  isolated  venture  cannot 
proceed  except  as  adequate  maps  are  in 
hand  or  made  available. 

It  is  not  that  there  weren't  enough 
maps  of  Latin  America  before  the  Ameri- 
can Geographical  Society  began  to  com- 
pile a  new  one.  The  catalogue  of  such 
maps  that  was  published  by  the  Society 
as  a  byproduct  of  its  cartographic  ven- 
ture fills  four  volumes  and  includes  some 
15,000  items,  every  one  of  which  has  had 
to  be  examined  critically  in  the  search 
for  data  acceptable  for  the  millionth 
map.  Some  of  those  1 5,000  maps  served 
local  areas  well  but  were  too  restricted; 
some  had  once  been  excellent  but  were 
out  of  date;  some  were  based  on  good 
surveys,  some  on  bad,  and  some  on 
poetic  fancy.  Taken  by  and  large, 
Hispanic  America  had  simply  outgrown 
its  cartographic  representation.  All  that 
is  changed  to-day.  For  no  other  continuous 
area  of  comparable  size  is  there  now  a  uniform, 
map  of  such  large  scale  and  such  quality  of 
compilation  and  workmanship  as  the  Millionth 
Map  of  Hispanic  America. 

II 

On  every  hand  public,  private,  and 
commercial     organizations     are     busily 


eonipiliiit^  and  di:  rniin.iiinf,  inforniali(jn 
about  Latin  Aniriita  in  the  effort  Ui 
speed  up  the  "drawing  together"  of  the 
Western  1  leniispliere.  Through  its  inil- 
lionth  map  the  Anieri(  an  ( ieographical 
Society  has  made  itsell  perhaps  iIh!  great- 
est of  all  assembling-plants  f(ir  sue  h  in- 
fcjrmation. 

Only  some  of  the  needed  data  were 
found  in  the  15,000  maps  referred  to 
above;  more  w(!re  found  in  some  400 
periodicals  and  numenjus  travel  books  in 
all  languages,  some  of  them  running  back 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  that  were 
searched  for  published  surveys  and  re- 
gional descriptions.  But  the  area  in 
question  includes  20  independent  na- 
tions and  some  14  colonies,  dependencies, 
and  the  like,  and  all  those  various  gov- 
ernments had  invaluable  cartographic 
materials  in  their  files  that  had  never 
been  published  or  incorporated  in  any 
comprehensive  map.  Hundreds  of  oil 
companies,  mining  companies,  construc- 
tion companies,  trading  companies  had, 
moreover,  made  surveys  of  specific  areas 
which  had  never  been  published.  Ob- 
taining that  material  meant  making  the 
whole  venture  a  co-operative  one  in  which 
all  interested  parties  were  invited  to 
participate. 

In  addition,  explorers  of  one  kind  or 
another  were  constantly  invading  less- 
known  and  often  unmapped  portions  of 
South  America.  They  had  to  be  per- 
suaded to  bring  back  cartographic  loot; 
sometimes  they  were  trained  technically 
by  the  Society  before  they  went  out,  in 
the  effort  to  improve  the  reliability  of 
their  work. 

"Surveying"  new^  country  means  al- 
most anything:  beginning  with  the  mere 
task  of  looking  round  and  writing  general 
descriptions  of  nature  and  topography. 
Men  who  travel  in  a  hurry  are  sometimes 
able  to  make  compass-traverses  of  their 
routes,  keeping  their  eyes  on  their  com- 
passes as  they  go,  noting  directions, 
taking  bearings  on  such  landmarks  as 
mountains,  and  estimating  distances. 
Where  larger  parties  go  into  the  field  for 
longer  periods  they  may  make   "plane 
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table"  surveys  that  cover  greater  areas 
than  traverses  and  are  the  quickest 
means — aside  from  aerial  photographs — 
of  sketching  topography  with  any  degree 
of  measurement  and  detail;  and  there 
are  many  other  more  exact  methods, 
ranging  all  the  way  to  the  most  highly 
precise  geodetic  surveys  that  take  into 
account  the  ciu-vature  of  the  earth. 

Assembling  a  vast  multitude  of  such 
surveys,  made  by  various  methods  and 
with  varying  degrees  of  skill  and  ac- 
curacy, is  a  major  task  in  itself.  De- 
tailed maps  of  two  adjacent  areas  may 
look  beautiful,  but  when  you  try  to  put 
them  together  they  simply  don't  fit. 
Rivers  and  mountains  are  cut  in  half 
at  the  borders,  and  the  two  halves  often 
don't  meet,  either  in  the  horizontal 
plane  or  the  vertical.  Cumulative  errors 
have  crept  into  one  or  both  surveys;  one 
or  both  must  be  skewed  about — but 
which,  and  how  much?  There  a  search 
must  be  made  for  all  available  astronom- 
ical positions  that  tie  as  many  specific 
sites  as  possible  into  the  rigid  worldwide 
grid  of  latitudes  and  longitudes.  On  the 
basis  of  a  great  network  of  such  specific 
positions,  fixing  a  number  of  isolated 
points  in  their  proper  places,  it  is  often 
possible  to  adjust  surveys  of  the  areas  in 
between. 

Ordinarily,  organized  mapping  should 
proceed  the  other  way  round,  from  the 
large  to  the  small.  In  the  United  States, 
for  instance,,  numberless  astronomical 
positions  are  fixed  first  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  accuracy,  and  details  in  be- 
tween are  filled  in  by  various  means. 
But  generally  the  funds  for  such  work  are 
not  available  until  the  region  is  already 
well  known  and  has  been  exploited  and 
developed  to  some  extent.  In  more 
backward  regions  mapping  proceeds 
more  haphazardly,  to  worry  the  compiler 
who  has  to  fit  it  all  together  into  one 
unified  picture. 

Only  recently  I  had  an  example  of  the 
diligence  \\*ith  which  the  A.G.S.  searches 
for  and  examines  its  material.  In  1932 
I  was  making  a  magnetic  survey  of  South 
America's     interior    for     the     Carnegie 


Institution  of  Washington.  In  Iquitos, 
two-thousand  miles  up  the  Amazon,  the 
prefect  asked  me  to  measure  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  city's  plaza.  Peru- 
vian and  Colombian  boundary  com- 
missions of  a  few  years  before  had  been 
unable  to  agree  on  those  co-ordinates, 
and  his  request  was  a  post  jacto  bid  for 
arbitration.  I  adjusted  my  theodolite, 
got  radio  time-signals  from  Arlington, 
checked  my  chronometers,  shot  the  sun 
mornings  and  afternoons,  computed  the 
results,  gave  them  to  the  prefect,  and  for- 
got about  the  matter.  Four  or  five 
years  later,  in  Xew  York,  I  had  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hitch- 
cock, the  present  editor  of  the  millionth 
map,  asking  for  full  details  on  how  I  had 
done  the  work.  He  had  found  my  results 
in  a  Peruvian  publication;  they  hadn't 
checked  with  others  that  he  had  found 
elsewhere;  he  wanted  to  discover  what 
faith  he  might  have  in  the  accuracy  of 
my  work.  The  choice  between  the 
various  sets  of  co-ordinates  meant  merely 
shifting  Iquitos,  at  the  most,  an  all  but 
unnoticeable  quarter  of  an  inch  on  the 
map,  dragging  the  Amazon  River  along, 
and  adjusting  other  data  to  correspond. 
Yet  no  possible  source  of  information  was 
too  obscure  to  be  searched,  and  no  lead 
was  too  insignificant  to  be  checked  in 
detail. 

Pulling  all  the  various  governments 
and  private  agencies  together  in  one  co- 
operative undertaking  was  in  itself  a 
major  task  in  diplomacy.  Some  of  the 
governments  responded  from  the  very 
beginning  with  data,  labor,  and  even 
with  money;  some  held  back  for  reasons 
of  military  secrecy,  bureaucratic  ration- 
alization, or  both;  some  resented  ''Yan- 
qui  interference"  in  matters  that  they 
felt  themselves  quite  capable  of  handling 
alone.  At  the  time  of  the  map's  incep- 
tion Latin  America  was  the  scene  of  an 
intense  rivalry  among  industrial  con- 
cerns for  oil,  mineral,  and  other  conces- 
sions; those  who  had  spent  an  aggregate 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  sur\-eys  were 
guarding  the  results  as  carefully  as  Spain 
had  once  guarded  her  sailing  directions 
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lo  [\]C  Moliicc.'is,  to  keep  tlicin  from  fall- 
ing into  llic  hands  of  lu!r  I'.nijjlisli  ri\'als. 
Such  widespread  rrscnlnicnt  and  suspi- 
cion could  l)c  overcome  only  slowly, 
through  a  veritable  honihaidnient  of 
letters,  telephone  calls,  and  personal 
visits. 

In  1924,  when  R.  R.  Piatt,  who  was 
then  the  editor  of  the  map,  went  south  to 
present  the  prol)lem  in  person  to  various 
governments,  he  was  met  with  widely 
varying  receptions,  ranging  from  en- 
thusiastic co-operation  to  obdurate  refu- 
sal to  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
the  scheme.  His  experience  with  one 
nation  is  indicative  of  the  manner  in 
which  all  have  by  now  come  round. 
There  the  refusal  to  co-operate  was 
brought  about  by  the  unrelenting  stub- 
bornness of  one  high  official,  and  there 
was  nothing  that  Piatt  could  do  but  re- 
turn empty-handed  to  New  York  and 
begin  writing  letters.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  change  in  government. 
As  often  happens  in  the  United  States 
also,  the  dissenting  official  was  sent 
abroad  on  a  pleasant  mission.  He 
appeared  in  New  York  with  the  title  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  accompany- 
ing a  case  of  maps,  survey  notes,  and 
similar  things,  and  under  orders  to  stay 
there  until  the  A.G.S.  had  made  full  use 
of  the  cartographic  material  that  he  had 
once  refused  it  so  stubbornly.  There 
again  was  displayed  the  fine  sense  of 
humor  that  Latin  Americans  so  often 
show  in  the  management  of  their  public 
affairs. 

In  the  archives  of  Puerto  Rico  Piatt 
discovered  excellent  topographic  trav- 
erses that  had  been  prepared  in  secret  by 
the  Spanish  army  about  1880.  In  many 
other  government  offices  the  interna- 
tional search  has  similarly  brought  to 
light  hundreds  of  long-forgotten  docu- 
ments in  old  files  and  packing  cases, 
some  of  them  historically  priceless. 

By  now  all  opposition  has  disappeared 
and  every  government  concerned  has 
co-operated  in  varied  ways.  For  in- 
stance, in  1927  the  Society  sent  O.  M. 
Miller  to  fill  in  a  glaring  gap  by  mapping 


sonic  ()[  the  sources  (jf  the  .\mazon  River 
in  the  Central  Andean  range  west  of  the 
eo[)[)er-mining  district  of  Ccrro  dc  Pasco. 
At  that  time  the  Peruvian  Government 
not  only  gave  him  all  the  transportation 
he  needed  but  a  military  escort  as  well. 

The  resistance  of  a  large  number  of 
commercial  concerns  was  similarly  bro- 
ken down  as  they  were  brought  to  sec 
that  the  new  map  would  benefit  all  con- 
cerned and  that  they  could  trust  the 
Society  not  to  use  information  they 
wanted  kept  confidential.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  new  material  that 
was  dug  out  by  such  means,  I  quote 
from  the  Geographical  Review  of  April, 
1927.  "The  unpublished  surveys  re- 
ceived by  the  Society  in  1925  include 
61,000  square  miles  of  high  grade  to- 
pographic surveys,  32,000  square  miles 
of  less  accurate  topographic  surveys,  and 
8,200  miles  of  traverses  of  various  sorts; 
in  1926  there  were  received  approxi- 
mately 60,000  square  miles  of  high  grade 
topographic  surveys,  30,000  square  miles 
of  less  accurate  surveys,  and  7,500  miles 
of  traverses."  That  means  that  in  two 
years  various  public  and  private  organ- 
izations had  dug  down  and  contributed 
new  surveys  of  varying  accuracy  of  an 
area  about  as  large  as  Sweden,  and  linear 
traverses  aggregating  a  distance  equal  to 
three-fifths  of  the  way  round  the  earth  at 
the  equator.  And  those  were  only  two 
of  the  twenty  years  that  the  map  has  no\v 
been  in  preparation. 

In  my  personal  capacity  as  an  explorer, 
I  can  whole-heartedly  join  Desmond 
Holdridge  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude. 
I  know  not  only  that  several  rivers  are 
now  drawn  in  solid  instead  of  dotted  lines 
as  a  result  of  Holdridge's  work  in  the 
fi.eld,  but  also  that  when  he  was  in  the 
interior  of  Dutch  Guiana,  his  Djukka 
canoemen  came  to  hate  the  millionth 
map  cordially  because  its  representation 
of  the  Tapanahoni  River  was  so  accurate 
that  they  couldn't  get  away  with  the 
well-known  trick  of  stalling  for  more  rest 
and  longer  employment  by  constantly 
w^arning  of  the  dreadful  dangers  ahead. 

Individual  explorers  have  contributed 
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relatively  little  to  the  millionth  map  in 
terms  of  areas  covered.  The  map,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  course,  the  encouragement, 
and  the  standards  of  exploration  in 
South  America. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  most  important 
part  of  the  work  of  any  explorer  is  what 
he  does  in  the  library  before  he  ever 
starts  for  the  field.  From  that  point  of 
view  the  map  represents  one  of  the 
greatest  single  exploration  jobs  ever 
undertaken,  to  save  explorers  the  bother 
of  duplicating  one  another's  carto- 
graphic work.  There  is  the  story,  for 
instance,  of  the  enthusiastic  young  man 
who  announced  that  he  was  going  to  map 
'•'the  unknown  quarter"  of  Honduras 
and  wanted  to  know  if  the  A.G.S.  was 
interested  in  publishing  his  results. 
"What  unknown  quarter?"  one  of  the 
editors  asked  in  some  surprise.  The 
\'isitor  pulled  out  a  map.  '"See?"  he 
said,  "there  it  is.  It's  blank  on  the 
map.  I'm  going  to  fill  in  that  blank 
space."  The  editor  said:  "You  ought  to 
know  that  that  map  was  published  in 
1904"  (or  whenever  it  was).  He  reached 
into  his  desk  drawer.  "Here,"  he  said, 
"let  me  give  you  a  new  one  where  the 
unknown  quarter  is  all  filled  in."  That 
incident  occurs  again  and  again  with 
many  variations. 

As  the  term  is  known  through  the 
widely  heralded  efi'orts  of  the  numerous 
free  lances  who  go  afield  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  just  to  go  expeditioning,  ex- 
ploration has  lower  professional  stand- 
ards than  perhaps  any  other  legitimate 
pursuit.  That  is  not  because  explorers 
have  no  brains;  it  is  because  exploration, 
unlike  hterature,  painting,  medicine,  or 
engineering,  is  not  bedeviled  by  any 
organized  body  of  criticism,  internal  or 
external.  Largely  through  the  mil- 
lionth map,  the  American  Geographical 
Societ^^  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  change 
that  state  of  affairs. 

Explorers  have  discovered  that  there  is 
kudos  in  having  their  observations  ac- 
cepted for  the  map,  but  also  that  the 
cartographers  of  the  A.G.S.  are  not  as 


gullible  as  most  newspapermen.  There 
are  certain  older  but  obscure  maps  of 
parts  of  Hispanic  America  that  those 
cartographers  have  come  to  know  very 
well  because  various  explorers  keep 
bringing  in  tracings  or  copies  of  them  as 
their  original  contributions.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  a  number  of  men 
who  find  themselves  held  in  high  regard 
by  various  governments  because  their 
survey  eff'orts  were  good  enough  to  rate 
inclusion  in  the  millionth  map. 

The  wider  implications  of  the  map  as 
an  instrument  of  goodwill  were  ably 
summed  up  a  fe^v  years  ago  by  Isaiah 
Bowman.  In  his  address  before  the 
second  general  assembly  of  the  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History  he  said:  "It  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  probably  also  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful co-operative  undertakings  in  science. 
It  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere  have 
the  knowledge  and  the  purpose  to  work 
together  in  advancing  neighborly  rela- 
tions, in  gaining  information  about  their 
respective  countries,  and  in  consulting 
together  as  to  how  they  shall  advance 
from  this  point  in  a  common  effort  to 
create    and    disseminate    useful    knowl- 


edge." 


Ill 


In  1493  Spain  and  Portugal  divided 
the  world  between  them,  with  the  able 
help  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  The  diffi- 
culty was  that  in  those  days  there  was  as 
yet  no  sure  way  of  determining  longitude. 
Distances  east  and  west  depended  on  the 
judgment  of  individual  mariners;  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  at  loggerheads  for 
decades  over  the  position  of  the  Moluc- 
cas, variously  depicted  as  belonging  to 
either  nation,  according  to  who  did  the 
mapping. 

The  baleful  mistrust  with  which  par- 
ticipants in  modern  South  American 
boundary  disputes  often  regard  one 
another's  maps  bears  witness  that  the 
same  kind  of  ill-will  can  still  be  engen- 
dered by  the  same  kind  of  nationalistic 
cartography.     In  the  past  twenty  years, 
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however,  more  boundary  disputes  have 
been  settled  in  Latin  Anieriea  than  in  any 
similar  period  in  history,  and  undoubted- 
ly the  fortuitous  availability  of  a  new 
map  in  whieh  all  contestants  could  have 
faith  was  very  helpful. 

When  Chile  and  Peru,  for  instance, 
undertook  in  1925  to  settle  their  Icjng- 
standing  controversy  over  the  nationality 
of  the  Tacna-Arica  area — a  dynamite- 
laden  problem  that  had  hung  fire  ever 
since  the  War  of  the  Pacific  in  1879-83— 
the  one  cartographic  basis  for  negotia- 
tions that  both  nations  were  willing  to 
trust  was  the  A.G.S.  millionth  map. 
Again  it  served  in  1929  when  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  took  steps  toward  the  arbitra- 
tion of  their  Chaco  boundary  dispute. 
When  Peru  and  Colombia  became  em- 
broiled in  1932  in  a  potentially  bloody 
war  over  the  Amazonian  hamlet  of 
Leticia  both  immediately  sent  for  sheets 
of  the  millionth  map,  which  were  pre- 
sumably used  first  for  the  fighting  and 
then  for  the  amicable  settlement.  In 
1931-33  Honduras  and  Guatemala  set- 
tled their  often-turbulent  boundary  dif- 
ferences peacefully,  on  the  basis  of  an 
A.G.S.  map  and  such  additional  informa- 
tion as  was  obtained  by  a  special  bound- 
ary survey.  To  date  the  millionth  map 
has  been  used  in  the  arbitration  of  no 
fewer  than  seven  boundary  disputes. 

In  that  rich  but  turbulent  empire  of 
the  Upper  Amazon  that  is  often  called 
the  powder-house  of  South  America, 
there  remains  to-day  only  one  unsettled 
boundary  problem,  that  between  Peru 
and  Ecuador,  which  has  for  years  been 
flaring  in  hot  feelings  and  bloody  border 
clashes.  In  1927  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment issued  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  no 
map  or  textbook  would  be  admitted  to 
the  country  unless  it  showed  its  bound- 
aries as  its  government  claimed  they 
should  be.  The  American  Geographical 
Society  protested  on  the  ground  that  a 
scientific  organization  could  take  no 
political  sides  and  could  only  show  all 
boundaries  as  all  contestants  claimed 
them.  As  a  result  President  Leguia 
issued    a   special    order   exempting    the 


millionth  map  from  the  terms  of  the 
decree.  A  few  nnjntlis  ago  the  S(x:iety 
issued  the  "hiuitfjs"  sheet,  showing  the 
area  that  is  s(j  h(jtly  in  dispute  between 
l'x:uador  and  Peru;  and  rnnv  the  betting  is 
thai  Lima  aiirl  Oiiiio  will  sofjn  sit  down 
at  the  conference  labl(!,  the  new  sheet  be- 
fore them,  to  iron  out  their  differences. 

On  several  occasions  the  compilation 
of  the  map  has  itself  involved  the  diplo- 
matically dangerous  task  of  shifting 
boundaries.  For  a  hundred  years,  for 
instance,  the  border  between  British 
Guiana  and  Brazil  had  been  mapped 
on  the  basis  of  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk's 
surveys.  In  its  office  research  the  A.G.S. 
discovered  flaws  in  those  surveys  and 
new  data  to  replace  them;  as  a  result 
the  Essequibo  River  was  shortened  and 
the  border  shifted  to  the  loss  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  gain  of  Brazil.  Not  only 
did  nobody  object,  but  a  recent  new 
boundary  survey  proved  the  map  essen- 
tially correct. 

But  not  alone  in  the  matter  of  bound- 
ary disputes  has  the  millionth  map 
aided  the  cause  of  international  relations. 
Latin  American  aviation,  which  has 
done  so  much  toward  "opening"  South 
America  and  drawing  the  American 
nations  together,  has  benefited.  When 
James  Doolittle  made  his  first  trail- 
blazing  flight  to  Chile  some  fourteen 
years  ago  he  used  the  map  for  guidance; 
when  the  old  New  York,  Rio,  and  Buenos 
Aires  Line  was  making  aerial  history 
along  South  America's  east  coast  it 
used  the  same  map.  Whether  Pan 
American  Airways  uses  it  to-day  I  do 
not  know.  Probably  not.  On  long- 
established  regular  airlines  maps  give 
way  in  importance  to  radio  beacons  and 
the  pilots'  memorized  knowledge  of  the 
country. 

In  U.  S.  road  travel  bus  drivers  do  not 
need  maps  because  they  know  their 
routes.  That  doesn't  mean,  however, 
that  the  oil  companies  are  wasting  their 
money  in  publishing  their  thousands  of 
special  road  maps.  Similarly  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  aviation  are  now  calling  for 
large  numbers  of  special  maps  to  serve 
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the  special  needs  of  pilots.  When  the 
U.  S.  Hydrographic  Office  prepared  its 
aviation  maps  of  Mexico  and  the  Carib- 
bean areas  it  used  the  millionth  map  as 
its  principal  source  of  basic  material. 
Again,  when  Brazil  reCv;ntly  decided  to 
prepare  an  aviation  map  of  its  country, 
one  of  its  first  steps  was  a  request  for 
sheets  of  the  millionth  map. 

How  important  a  good  map  is  for 
aviation  was  demonstrated  some  time 
ago  when  a  U.  S.  Navy  ffier  was  on  leave 
in  New  York  from  Panama  and  stayed 
over  an  extra  day  for  the  express  purpose 
of  thanking  the  American  Geographical 
Society.  He  had  been  in  difficulties  on  a 
ffight  over  Panama,  had  been  caught 
over  strange  country  with  night  coming 
on,  and  was  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a 
forced  landing  and  overnight  wait — 
with  the  possibility  of  a  crash.  On  his 
map  he  had  seen  one  possible  way  out — 
a  gap  in  the  mountains.  He  had  headed 
for  it,  with  a  recklessness  that  amazes 
those  who  have  worked  with  some  of  the 
older  maps.  Much  to  his  delight  he  had 
found  that  it  not  only  existed  on  paper 
but  actually  in  nature  as  well.  Multiply 
that  instance  by  a  thousand,  project  it 
into  the  picture  of  aviation  as  a  rapidly 
growing  world  industry,  and  you  can  see 
the  importance  of  trustworthy  maps  to 
pilots  and  passengers  alike,  along  airways 
that  are  not  equipped  with  beacons. 

Many  are  the  ways  of  peace  and  war 
that  require  maps  for  their  guidance. 
When,  for  instance,  the  Texas  Oil  Com- 
pany opened  the  now-famous  Barco 
concession,  against  innumerable  difficul- 
ties from  the  wild  Motilone  Indians  and 
the  sometimes  wilder  existing  knowledge 
of  the  country,  it  not  only  contributed 
generous  shares  of  facts  to  the  millionth 
map  but  used  it  too.  When  I  ascended 
the  Amazon  in  1932,  the  captain  of  the 
steamer  Victoria  begged  me  for  the  sheets 
of  the  millionth  map  that  the  A.G.S.  had 
given  me  with  the  request  that  I  check 
them  against  realities  and  that  I  tear  the 
work  of  its  cartographers  to  pieces  if  I 
could.  He  claimed  that  they  were  bet- 
ter than  his  own  navigating  charts. 


So,  just  as  the  history  of  cartography 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
was  in  a  sense  the  history  of  man's  geo- 
graphical achievements  in  the  age  of 
discovery,  the  varied  history  of  the 
Millionth  Map  of  Hispanic  America 
has  been  that  of  Latin  America's  present 
"opening,"  and  of  the  growing  interna- 
tional solidarity  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

IV 

The  mapping  of  a  country  is  never 
finished.  Not  only  are  some  of  the 
millionth  sheets  out  of  date  even  as  they 
are  published,  in  view  of  new  surveys 
made  and  new  facts  made  available,  but 
any  good  map  is  in  a  sense  only  a  pre- 
view of  the  next.  "Science,"  says  Isaiah 
Bowman,  "recognizes  no  terminal  points 
in  investigation.  Each  advance  fur- 
nishes a  springboard  from  which  to  make 
a  further  leap  forward."  Already  there 
is  talk  of  another  co-operative  project, 
to  map,  for  all  Hispanic  America,  "com- 
parable data  in  meteorology,  water  re- 
sources, economically  important  mineral 
deposits,  soils,  rock  structures,  culture 
and  landscapes,  archaeology  and  an- 
thropology, plant  and  animal  life,  popu- 
lation, and  the  like." 

As  I  write,  my  mind  harks  back  to  the 
grand  crusading  days  in  Washington  in 
1934,  when  "planning"  was  to  save  the 
nation  and  we  planners  struggled  against 
the  inroads  of  politics  and  time  to  gain 
some  comprehensive  understanding  of 
regional  conditions  and  problems.  Some 
excellent  special  atlases  of  the  United 
States  were  available,  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
agencies.  Nevertheless  we  worked  day 
and  night,  mapping  everything  pertaining 
to  our  quest,  in  order  to  get  into  digesti- 
ble shape  the  facts  that  were  needed  for 
planning.  Often  a  map  is  the  only 
adequate  bridge  between  facts  and  ideas. 
We  mapped  populations  and  changes  in 
populations,  farm  tenancy  and  changes 
in  farm  tenancy,  climate  and  changes  in 
climate  to  which  social  problems  could  be 
traced,   standards  of  living,   navigating 
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problems  and  their  social  implications, 
and  the  like.  Hurriedly  we  began  what 
could,  if  ever  completed,  become  an 
atlas  invaluable  for  the  understanding  of 
the  United  States  and  what  makes  it  tick. 
The  United  States  has  its  excellent 
U.S.G.S.  maps,  based  on  original  surveys 
but  too  large  in  scale  and  too  detailed 
for  a  number  of  important  purposes,  and 
not  completed  for  the  whole  country.  I 
am  told  that  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  is  preparing  a  new  nationwide 
aviation  map  on  a  scale  of  1:500,000; 
while  extremely  valuable,  it  will  be 
designed  for  the  needs  of  one  special 
purpose  to  the  exclusion  of  others — like 
automobile  road  maps.  Excellent  gen- 
eral maps  of  a  few  States  have  been  issued 
on  a  scale  of  1 : 500,000.  But  the  traveler 
who  comes  to-day  to  the  United  States 
and  wants  a  good  map  to  pore  over  as  he 
goes  along  can  find  nothing  equal  in  all- 
round  utility  to  the  millionth  map  that  is 
now  available  to  the  traveler  in  Hispanic 
America.     For  the  next-best  thing  he  is 


referred,  for  the  imprjrtant  qualities  of 
beauty,  accuracy,  and  clarity,  not  to  an 
American  atlas,  but  to  the  sections  de- 
voted to  the  United  States  in  the  German 
Stieler^s  Ilandallas^  Andrce's  IlamJatlai,  or 
the  excellent  Atlante  ItUernarionale  delta 
Consociarjone  Turislica  Italiana! 

The  A.G.S.  millitjnth  map  has  to  date 
cost  some  S400,000;  a  similar  one  of  the 
United  States  would  cost  very  much  less, 
partly  because  we  have  only  one-third  of 
the  area,  partly  because  we  have  three 
times  as  many  facts  much  more  readily 
available.  Our  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments, our  map  publishers  and  other 
interested  organizations,  might  do  worse 
than  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  pioneering 
scientific  society  on  New  York's  upper 
Broadway,  which  has  not  only  produced 
one  of  the  most  competent  and  beautiful 
cartographic  jobs  of  our  day,  but  has,  in 
so  doing,  brought  together  some  thirty 
nations  and  many  hundreds  of  commer- 
cial concerns  and  individuals  in  co-oper- 
ating toward  a  mutually  beneficial  end. 
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BY  HENRY  SEIDEL  GANBY 


rr  THE  early  eighteen-hundreds  Thomas 
Jefferson  sent  abroad  the  skeleton  of  a 
giant  moose  to  prove  to  a  skeptical 
Europe  that  animals  (including  man)  did 
not  always  degenerate  in  the  climate  of 
the  New  World.  We  in  America  have 
always  been  subject  to  misconceptions 
like  that,  and  still  are.  In  a  battling 
Europe  no  one  now  doubts  our  power 
and  resources,  but  they  do  suspect  our 
nerves.  They  think  of  us  as  a  restless  na- 
tion constantly  driving  ourselves  in  the 
attempt  to  get  rich,  always  pushing 
ahead  with  no  clear  idea  as  to  where 
we  are  going,  and  therefore  deficient  in 
judgment  and  fixed  purpose,  and  easily 
influenced  toward  any  course  of  action 
which  promises  excitement  and  a  release 
of  energy. 

I  am  paraphrasing  in  these  sentences  a 
dozen  foreign  books  written  in  the  past 
twenty  years  about  America .  Indeed,  this 
conception  of  America  is  a  journalist's 
idea,  picked  up  from  reading,  or  from 
seeing  the  United  States  in  its  go-getting 
days,  or  from  more  recent  visits  to  the 
great  cities  in  the  strenuous  time  of  the 
year.  But  there  is,  or  was,  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  the  opinion  nevertheless. 
As  one  looks  back  to  the  get-rich-quick 
period  which  began  after  the  Civil  War, 
or  reads  the  biographies  of  the  promoters, 
industrialists,  politicians,  and  financiers 
in  the  robber-baron  age,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  observe  a  neurotic  strain  in  Ameri- 
can history.  These  would-be  million- 
aires who  never  relaxed  were  setting  a 
direction  for  the  country  which  could 
only  lead  toward  some  kind  of  a  nervous 


breakdown.  Among  the  leaders  there 
was  no  time  for  domestic  happiness,  no 
energy  left  for  the  pleasures  of  culture  or 
education,  no  objective  except  more 
power.  And  the  industrial  and  financial 
part  of  America  was  geared  to  their 
ideals.  All  this  Henry  Adams  saw 
clearly,  and  it  accounts  for  some  of  the 
pessimism  of  his  famous  autobiography. 

That  a  change  has  come  no  one  will 
deny.  The  fact  that  the  go-getting 
predatory  age  has  become  somewhat 
legendary,  and  is  having  books  written 
about  it,  would  be  proof  in  itself.  What- 
ever else  may  be  true  of  this  country,  it  is 
not  now  living  on  its  nerves. 

The  reasons  for  this  psychological 
change  are  numerous — some  economic, 
some  educational.  I  propose  to  discuss 
here  only  one,  but  that  one,  in  spite  of 
its  obviousness,  is  the  least  discussed  of 
all  the  changes  in  American  life.  In  the 
books  on  the  social  history  of  the  United 
States  which  have  been  written  in  the 
past  decades,  I  do  not  remember  a  single 
mention,  except  in  passing,  of  the  deep 
influences  upon  American  mores  of  our 
new  way  of  life  in  summertime.  I  be- 
lieve that  American  summer  is  a  factor 
of  first-rate  importance  in  understanding 
America  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  great  change  in  our  habits  of  liv- 
ing, and,  as  a  result,  in  our  psychological 
attitudes,  has  come,  first,  from  a  gradual, 
then,  a  rapid  sharing  of  the  way  of  life  of 
a  few  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Thanks  to  the  automobile, 
thanks  to  a  slow  adaptation  to  climate, 
thanks  to  a  wide  increase  in  prosperity, 
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and  (hanks  to  \]\r  nnprrcrdcntcd  ^rouih 
of  our  cities,  soniclliinu;  very  important 
lias  happened  to  the  Hie  of  (he  average 
Ameriean. 

Siunnier  in  America  in,  let  us  say,  (he 
eighties  and  early  ninc(ies,  was  sdll  a 
climatic  rather  (han  a  psycholo^ucal  ex- 
perience. Whatever  may  have  been 
true  of  the  rich  in  Boston  or  Chicago  or 
New  York,  or  of  college  professors  with 
a  three  months'  holiday,  the  average 
American  in  a  small  town  or  city  did  not 
much  change  the  routine  of  his  life. 
Summer  was  just  an  arc  in  the  year's 
cycle  of  routine,  the  season  of  cotton  un- 
dcrdrawers,  straw  hats,  and  vacations. 
On  some  hot  day  in'^early  June  the  Amer- 
ican house  of  the  class  that  regarded  it- 
self as  typically  American  began  to  pre- 
pare for  summer.  Upholstered  chairs 
and  sofas  were  dressed  in  their  summer 
pajamas  of  holland  striped  in  cool  colors, 
the  tall  parlor  mirrors  and  the  chande- 
liers were  draped  against  flies,  and  over 
each  bed  a  great  canopy  of  mosquito 
netting  was  hung  from  a  hook  in  the 
ceiling.  Back  and  front  doors  were  set 
ajar  on  chains,  shutters  were  barred  from 
morning  to  evening,  and  the  house  be- 
came a  grotto  of  shaded  light,  smelling 
faintly  of  cool  drinks,  moth  balls,  and 
palm-leaf  fans. 

Yet  this  domestic  change  had  little 
effect  upon  the  routine  of  American  life, 
which  was  not  then  represented  by  the 
rich  with  villas  at  Newport,  or  the  small 
professional  class  in  the  great  cities  or  the 
intellectual  centers,  who  were  already 
spending  their  month  to  three  months  in 
"summer  homes,"  or  in  trips  abroad,  or 
on  excursions  into  the  woods  like  that 
famous  earlier  one  of  Emerson's  into  the 
Adirondacks,  when  he  was  said  to  have 
carried  a  gun  that  threw  a  ball  from  one 
end  and  shot  from  the  other.  Vacations 
for  the  vast  majority  of  both  men  and 
women  in  these  years  were  brief.  A 
week  was  the  usual  allowance  for  a 
business  man,  and  two  to  three  weeks 
were  the  measure  of  the  family's  absence 
from  home.  These  were  spent  usually  at 
a  "summer  hotel"  on  the  beach  or  a 


inoiiiil.iinsidr,  whrrT  rii(>(h(T  itk  k«-d  jn 
(he  long  line  on  (he  (olumncd  poK  h  and 
learned  with  surprise!  that  hoinc  life  in 
Michigan  was  much  like  her  own;  and 
fa(h(T  hurrlrfl  up  frjr  a  week  with  Ijis 
ou(in,L(  shirt  .iiid  a  hasket  cjf  s[)oilefl 
peaches,  and  was  back  again  before  he 
had  time  to  get  sunburned.  But  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  long  summer,  neighbor- 
hood life  in  city  or  town  went  on  in 
summer  as  in  winter,  with  no  sharp  al- 
terations in  its  rhythms.  Most  people 
were  at  home  most  of  the  time.  I  find  in 
my  own  memories  of  summer  in  the 
eighties  and  nineties  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  glories  of  the  summer  hotel,  with 
its  darky  waiters,  but  this  was  an  inter- 
lude only  in  the  hot  routine  of  summer 
life  at  home.  Except  for  the  climate, 
we  were  still  Europeans  in  those  days, 
thinking  of  summer  as  the  time  for  a 
brief  vacation,  les  vacances.  It  was 
scarcely  a  change  in  life. 


II 

The  change  began  in  my  own  youth, 
just  before  and  during  the  early  nineteen- 
hundreds  when,  in  spite  of  panics,  price 
levels  and  wages  and  distributed  income 
were  all  steadily  rising.  It  was  then  that 
what  had  been  the  luxury  of  the  rich  and 
the  opportunity  of  professors,  ministers, 
and  specialists  in  medicine  began  to  be 
adapted  to  American  middle-class  life 
in  general.  It  was  in  these  years  that 
working  hours  for  the  white-collar  class 
(literally  white-collared  then)  as  well  as 
for  laborers  began  to  be  sensibly  short- 
ened. As  late  as  the  winter  of  1908,  in 
an  industrial  New  England  city,  I  would 
hear  the  tramp  of  thousands  of  workmen 
before  daylight  on  their  way  to  a  great 
factory,  and  know  that  the  office  force 
too  were  on  their  way  to  their  desks.  My 
father  in  the  eighties  was  at  his  mill  by 
seven  and  came  home  after  six.  But  by 
1908  this  was  an  anomaly  and  recognized 
as  such.  Hours  were  shortening  every- 
where, and  the  one  wreck's  vacation  was 
lengthening  to  two.  As  a  result  of  in- 
creasing   leisure,    nearby    beaches    and 
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lakes  which  the  trolley  could  reach  were 
being  looped  with  flimsy  wooden  cot- 
tages. Until  the  hurricane  IdIcw  them 
down  there  were  thousands  along  the 
New  England  coast  whose  architecture 
and  decoration  dated  them  as  of  the 
1890-1910  era.  It  was  in  these  years 
that  summer  "clubs,"  like  the  famous 
Lake  Placid  Club,  and  Onteora  and 
Twilight  in  the  Catskills,  began  to  flour- 
ish for  families  who  wanted  to  live  in  a 
summer  community  which  was  not  a  row 
of  rocking  chairs  on  a  garish  hotel  piazza 
but  a  replica  of  the  companionship  of 
home. 

The  great  shift  came,  however,  with 
the  automobile,  which  made  access  to 
the  summer  country  possible  for  every- 
one. It  can  be  dated  roughly  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  the  war  of  1914- 
1918,  when  the  automobile  ceased  to  be 
a  luxury  and  became  a  public  utility. 
In  the  rural  Connecticut  valley  where  I 
spent  the  summers  of  the  first  war  years, 
we  could  still  be  called  to  the  windows 
by  the  cry,  "There's  an  automobile 
passing."  By  1919  a  car  (still  stored  in 
winter)  had  become  a  familiar  necessity 
even  for  people  of  moderate  incomes. 

The  first  result  was  a  wide  extension 
of  summer  opportunities.  The  semi- 
rural  life  of  the  commuter  who  had  to 
live  near  a  railroad  station  became 
available  to  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
could  spread  into  the  adjoining  country 
and  give  to  all  of  their  summer  life  some 
of  the  attributes  of  vacation.  Around 
the  smaller  cities,  the  motor  suburbs, 
reached  by  car  only,  began  to  crest  the 
hills  and  fill  the  valleys  beyond  the  city 
line  and  outside  of  the  area  of  tense  living. 

The  country  regions  beyond  the  com- 
muting areas  responded  to  the  new 
transportation  with  what  must  have 
seemed,  to  old  inhabitants,  incredible 
changes.  Inns  sprang  up  or  were  re- 
vived everywhere — Tumble  Inn,  Come 
Inn,  Uneeda  Inn,  as  well  as  the  more 
dignified  Berkeley  Arms  or  Lion's  Head. 
These  were  for  the  tourist,  as  also  were 
the  wayside  cabins,  by  thousands,  which, 
in  a  favored  region  like  Cape  Cod,  filled 


nightly  in  summertime.  The  old  home- 
stead was  brought  back  to  paint  and  a 
hard  prosperity  as  a  tourist  home.  Ma 
kept  it  clean  and  cooked  the  meals  for 
the  nightly  visitors.  Pa  cultivated  the 
garden  and,  in  shirtsleeves  and  coUarless, 
told  stories  of  old  times  to  the  guests, 
when  "Americans  ran  this  town"  and 
Vanderbilts  or  Astors  drove  four-in- 
hands  down  the  street.  And  so  it  went, 
except  for  the  four-in-hands,  all  across 
America. 

But  much  more  significant  for  the 
slackening  of  tension  in  American  life 
was  the  transformation  of  great  areas, 
sometimes  whole  counties,  into  residen- 
tial property.  This  was  most  marked 
in  New  England  and  in  parts  of  the 
Middle  States  where  the  process  had  be- 
gun long  before,  but  the  habit  spread 
westwa;rd  from  the  Atlantic  and  east- 
ward from  California  until  every  city 
had  its  hinterland  within  easy  automo- 
bile run.  In  the  plains  States,  such  as 
Nebraska,  where  there  was  no  country 
suitable  for  cool  summer  life,  this  hinter- 
land became  the  Rockies,  a  long  day's 
journey  at  top  speed,  but  still  a  summer 
suburb  of  Lincoln  or  Topeka. 

Most  noteworthy  was  Connecticut. 
Its  shoreline,  easy  of  access  by  boat, 
train,  or  trolley,  had  filled  up  long  before 
with  the  first  increase  of  leisure  for  the 
small-income  class.  But  now  all  western 
Connecticut,  from  the  hills  just  back  of 
the  Sound  up  the  Housatonic  valley  and 
on  into  Massachusetts,  changed  its 
character  from  a  region  of  deserted  farms 
and  a  declining  agricultural  life  to  a 
deer  park,  forest  reserve,  and  region  of 
converted  farmhouses  and  new  summer 
homes,  some  tiny,  some  immense.  Land 
values  in  the  back  country,  which  had 
averaged  about  seven  dollars  an  acre  in 
1 920,  began  a  slow  and  steady  rise  until, 
by  the  thirties,  they  had  reached  sixty 
dollars  an  acre  for  good  residential  sites 
with  available  water  and  a  dirt  road. 
In  populous  and  easily  accessible  dis- 
tricts the  increase  was  much  greater. 
In  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  North  Carolina  mountains,  on  the 
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Micliigan  lakes,  on  ihc  dry  hcit^hts  of 
the  Southwest,  suinnicr  lioincs  appeared 
where  there  had  been  only  sliacks  (jr 
wilderness  before.  Thanks  to  the  au- 
tomobile, inereased  wealth,  and  more 
leisure,  the  American  of  ihe  middle  class 
began  to  have  two  homes  instead  ni'  (jnc 
and  to  adapt  his  life  accordingly.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  financial  cataclysm  of 
1929-1932,  instead  of  ending  this  pleas- 
ant way  of  life,  furthered  it.  There 
were  thousands  out  of  a  job  who  found 
that  they  could  live  more  cheaply,  at 
least  for  most  of  the  year,  in  their  adapted 
farmhouse  or  forest  cabin.  They  had 
kept  their  cars  when  so  much  else  was 
swept  away,  and,  with  a  car,  summer  life 
in  simplicity  could  be  stretched  from 
April  to  November. 

The  summer  habits  of  the  Americans 
who  thought  of  themselves  as  typical  had 
definitely  changed.  Vacation,  even  for 
the  bread-winners,  came  at  least  every 
week-end,  if  not  every  night,  and  was 
spent  on  the  road,  or  pottering  about  a 
woodland  cottage,  or  on  the  beach. 
Activity,  unless  the  activity  of  motion  on 
wheels,  or  a  round  of  leisurely  golf,  was 
not  what  most  of  the  new  summer 
Americans  were  after.  They  had  taken 
off  their  suspenders  and  put  on  their 
belts,  or  exchanged  stockings  for  socks, 
and,  though  it  would  have  seemed  in- 
credible to  an  earlier  generation,  were 
seeking  just  relaxation.  While  the  Eng- 
lish were  still  taking  their  weeks  oflf  to 
climb  or  shoot  or  travel,  the  American, 
in  a  hot  climate,  was  changing  for  the 
season  from  coffee  to  iced  tea,  from  stifif 
shoes  to  crepe  soles,  from  a  fast  walk  to  a 
slow  one,  from  a  plastered  house  or 
apartment  to  unsealed  walls  and  a  porch 
by  a  lake,  most  of  all,  from  a  taut  mind 
to  an  easy  one.  He  had  discovered  the 
nature  of  his  environment,  as  Thoreau 
urged  him  to  do  nearly  a  century  ago, 
and  was  playing  with  the  American 
climate  instead  of  against  it.  For  we 
have  throughout  most  of  this  country  an 
atmosphere  which,  from  September  or 
October  to  April  or  May,  is  perhaps  the 
most  stimulating  in  the  world;  and,  from 


late  spring  to  earliest  fall,  surely  one  of 
the  mcjst  relaxing.  When  the  American 
began  t(j  rela.x  with  his  weather  Ameri- 
can sununer  became  a  nati(Kial  charac- 
teristic of  great  social  importance. 

Ill 

The  customs  of  tliis  new  summer  lifr 
are  more  familiar  than  its  significance. 
Yet  I  d(jubt  whether  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  change  is  realized.  I 
know  one  hard-working  family — these 
arc  college  people  and  the  husband  is 
free  from  routine  all  of  the  summer 
months — who  load  a  flat-bottom  boat 
in  June  with  bare  necessities  and  pole  up 
an  old  logging  backwater  in  Maine  to  an 
island  on  a  remote  and  trailless  lake, 
where  they  live  like  their  immigrant 
ancestors  until  the  frosts.  And  I  know 
a  woman  in  a  publishing  house,  with 
only  two  weeks  of  actual  vacation,  who 
keeps  her  car  ready  packed  at  the  door, 
and  every  week-end,  and  many  after- 
noons in  summer,  points  north,  east, 
west,  or  south  through  the  late  afternoon 
until  some  tourist  home  attracts  her  for 
the  night.  Men  who,  in  winter,  would 
telephone  an  electrician  to  come  to  put  in 
a  double  plug,  tinker  their  free  days 
through  in  the  summertime,  shingling, 
rolling  logs  for  cabins,  brushing  paths, 
hanging  doors,  or  drifting  in  sailboats  ofl' 
the  beach.  Women  wdiose  social  and 
intellectual  calendar  leaves,  in  other 
seasons,  no  hour  free  between  ten  and 
midnight,  in  summer  can  be  found  in 
cottage  kitchens,  or  bottoms  up  in  a 
sparse  mountain  garden,  nursing  seed- 
lings and  pulling  weeds. 

Of  the  pathology  of  leisure  and  relax- 
ation I  do  not  write  here.  That  ram- 
bling population  on  wheels,  chugging 
from  Michigan  to  Florida  in  search  of 
cheap  living  and  an  occasional  job,  with 
no  home  but  a  trailer  or  a  tent — this  is 
as  much  the  evidence  of  an  economic 
disease  as  of  a  psychological  escape  from 
too  much  intensity.  Nor  am  I  trying  to 
describe  the  American  summer  of  the 
proletariat,    on    Long    Island    or    New 
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Jersey  beaches  or  the  Chicago  lake 
front,  which  deserves  a  chapter  of  its 
own.  The  changes  here*  are  just  as 
significant  but  they  do  not,  to  the  same 
extent,  represent  the  American  charac- 
ter, w^hich  is  still  typically  middle-class. 
Nor  do  I  forget  the  farmer.  For  him 
American  summer  means  only  more 
work  and  a  much  needed  addition  to  a 
shrinking  income.  I  write  of  the  Joneses 
— the  business  men,  lawyers,  professors, 
doctors,  club  women,  bridge  players, 
Rotarians- — the  three  thousand  dollars 
to  fifteen  thousand  a  year  folk,  who  are 
to  be  seen  in  hotel  corridors,  who  shop  in 
the  big  department  stores,  live  in  apart- 
ments or  single  houses,  go  occasionally 
abroad,  and  are  still  what  most  wTiters, 
and  especially  Europeans,  mean  when 
they  talk  of  the  American. 

And  parallel  with,  this  new  summer  life 
w^hich  the  automobile,  increasing  means, 
and  greater  leisure  made  possible,  are 
two  other  characteristics  of  American 
summer  which  help  to  make  it  different 
from  any  other  summer  in  the  w^orld. 
The  first  is  the  children's  summer  camp, 
which,  beginning  in  a  small  way  in  the 
eighties,  has  become  a  national  industry. 
It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  if  the  Boy 
Scouts,  who  spend  only  a  week  or  two  in 
their  camps,  are  included,  over  a  million 
American  children,  perhaps  nearly  two 
million,  go  to  camp  every  summer. 
Porter  Sargent's  handbook  listed,  in 
1933,  3,485  organizations  and  private 
camps  for  children,  and  of  these  a  large 
number  were  of  the  now  familiar  variety 
— organized  communities  with  counsel- 
lors, usually  on  a  lakeshore,  where  chil- 
dren live  in  tents  or  cabins  from  six  to 
eight  weeks  in  the  summer.  For  the 
children,  this  is  just  an  extension  of  the 
privileges  of  the  child  of  the  very  rich 
who  had  a  lake  and  a  cabin,  fishing  and 
sailing,  on  his  father's  private  place. 
For  the  parents,  it  means  of  course  a 
different  summer  life — a  slackening  of 
tension,  more  freedom  to  tour,  to  live 
away  from  home,  to  rest  in  farmhouses 
too  quiet,  too  remote  for  children's  happi- 
ness. 


IV 


It  was  not  the  extension  of  leisure 
which  caused  this  summer  development, 
although  the  increase  in  American 
wealth  made  it  possible.  Nor  ^vas  it  the 
automobile.  The  children's  camps  are 
clearly  a  result  of  the  growing  urbaniza- 
tion of  America.  The  pleasant  summer 
life  I  knew^  as  a  child,  in  a  town  of  shaded 
houses  and  deep  back  yards,  with  the 
country  at  the  back  door,  and  freedom 
to  ramble,  has  changed  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  middle-class  families  into 
packed  existence  in  a  high-builf  city, 
surrounded  by  suburbs,  where  the  typi- 
cal life  is  in  an  apartment  or  a  tight- 
squeezed  house.  No  place  for  the  chil- 
dren there  in  summer  except  the  streets, 
and  so  off  they  go,  when  their  parents 
can  afford  it,  to  a  cabin  settlement  in  a 
spruce  grove,  with  play  and  competition 
all  day  long  and  stories  at  night.  But 
this  is  a  development  in  mores,  as  striking 
in  its  way  as  the  education  of  Persian 
youth,  or  the  grand  tour  of  the  young 
English  aristocrat  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Strange  that  sociologists  have  made 
so  littie  of  it. 

Another  characteristic  of  American 
summer  is  the  summer  school,  which 
now  may  mean  anything  from  a  summer 
session  of  a  great  university  to  a  school  of 
writing  or  dancing  set  up  on  a  mountain 
top  or  in  a  pine  grove.  As  the  college 
population  began  to  increase  by  in- 
credible numbers,  it  was  natural  that 
the  summer  period  should  come  to  be 
used  for  education.  Economic  pressure 
no  longer  necessarily  sent  the  youth  of 
sixteen  and  over  to  work  when  school 
closed.  And  there  were  thousands  of 
adults,  teachers  many  of  them,  who 
wanted  more  education  and  could  not 
take  time  for  it  in  the  busy  seasons  of  the 
year.  Hence  the  summer  school,  which 
has  now  become  another  national  in- 
dustry. I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into 
the  complex  task  of  describing  its  rami- 
fications, but  w^ish  to  note  here  a  charac- 
teristic of  all  summer  schools,  except, 
possibly  the  "fourth  term"  of  great  urban 
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universities.  Suminer-school  life  is  a 
summer  life.  Its  education  is  usually  a 
relaxed  education,  conducted  in  relative 
leisure,  amidst  pleasant  surroundint^s, 
with,  usually,  an  organized  social  life. 
It  is  essentially  a  blend  of  work  and  vaca- 
tion, and  thus  another  instance  of  the 
release  of  tension,  the  psychological 
change,  which  comes  with  American 
summer. 

I  said  the  American  summer  is  impor- 
tant psychologically.  It  might  be  more 
accurate  perhaps  to  say  that  it  is  impor- 
tant physiologically.  Our  European  vis- 
itors are  right — the  rush  and  strain  of 
life  in  American  cities,  the  noise,  the  con- 
stant telephonic  interruptions,  the  in- 
credible engagement  lists  of  middle-aged 
women,  the  harassed  rush-about  of 
young  mothers  trying  to  give  their  chil- 
dren every  advantage,  the  artificial 
tension  of  go-getting  salesmen,  the  shrieks 
of  newspapers,  the  sensationalism  of  the 
movies — this  kind  of  life  seems,  and  is, 
impossible  of  long  continuance  in  any- 
thing approaching  real  sanity.  Inner 
life  subsides  to  a  murmur,  thoughts  never 
range  free.  Of  those  three  great  physi- 
cians recommended  by  a  medieval  phi- 
losopher. Dr.  Repose,  Dr.  Temperence, 
Dr.  Jollity,  the  first  never  gets  inside  the 
door,  the  second  has  changed  his  dose  to 
cocktails  before  every  meal,  the  third 
sounds  more  like  hysteria.  I  have  lived 
much  for  many  years  in  New  York,  and 
never  remember  noting  in  the  busy  sea- 
sons but  one  thoroughly  relaxed  man  in  a 
public  conveyance,  and  he  was  a  Negro 
laborer,  just  from  the  South,  who  began 
to  laugh  at  his  own  thoughts,  and  soon 
had  a  earful  of  people  giggling  shame- 
facedly with  him. 

But  this  life  does  not  have  a  long  con- 
tinuance. Our  busy  year,  thanks  to 
American  summer,  has  become  a  nine 
months'  year  and  tough  nerves  can  stand 
a  good  deal  for  nine  months.  Nine 
months  of  strenuosity,  three  months  of 
let  down,  if  not  of  actual  vacation,  that  is 
the  standard  experience  now  of  the 
middle-class  American — perhaps  of  all 
urban  Americans, 


Then!  is  a  curious  hit  of  cvid<T)cc-  that 
in  spite  of  the  increased  tempo  of  our 
nine  months  of  bustle  we  arc  showing 
f(!wer  physical  signs  of  nervous  strain 
than  did  the  last  generation.  If  there 
was  one  thing  upon  which  Americans 
and  their  foreign  writers  were  agreed  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  that  our 
national  disease  was  nervous  dyspepsia. 
But  dyspepsia  is  evidently  subsiding,  in- 
deed it  is  questionable  whether  the 
youngest  generation  knows  what  the 
name  means.  The  typical  American  is 
no  longer  lean  and  ribbed  of  face,  like 
Uncle  Sam — a  sign  of  dyspepsia.  He 
has  become  typically  as  paunchy  as  the 
Germans,  though,  fortunately,  not  so 
thick  about  the  neck.  He  is  round- 
faced  and  of  good  color.  Nor  are  the 
women  pinched-faced  and  sallow  like 
the  New  Englanders  of  earlier  years, 
who  got  their  complexions  from  nervous 
tensities  and  not  from  pie.  Colic,  hang- 
over, flatulence,  constipation  are  still 
common,  to  judge  from  the  advertise- 
ments, but  that  gnawing  of  the  vitals  and 
constant  malnutrition  which  comes  from 
lifelong  pushing  to  be  rich,  to  be  success- 
ful, to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses,  is  no 
longer  an  American  plague.  We  lunch 
on  the  cold  horrors  of  a  soda-water 
counter,  and  still  keep  plump  of  body 
and  active  in  nerve.  Soda  mints,  which 
used  to  be  kept  in  every  vest  pocket  and 
lady's  reticule,  have  given  way  to  seda- 
tives, which  are  intended  to  slow  down 
the  car  before  the  oil  gives  out.  We 
stop  just  short  of  dyspepsia  now,  and  if 
our  nerves  suffer  it  is  from  more  special- 
ized ills. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  chief  cause 
is  American  summer.  Reading  a  recent 
French  book  on  America,  I  reflected,  as 
every  French  reader  must  have  done, 
that  no  type  of  man  or  woman  could  last 
under  such  compulsions  to  be  active 
day  and  night  as  were  described  there. 
The  answer  is,  that  for  most  Americans 
the  compulsions  lose  half  their  driving 
power  in  the  summertime.     The  French- 
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man  had  gone  home  too  early.  He  did 
not  wait  to  observe  us  when  the  summer 
Hfe  had  let  down  the  tensions,  soothed 
the  nerves,  and  brought  m  ist  of  us  back 
to  consciousness,  at  least,  of  the  quieter 
rhythms  of  nature.  Ev^en  the  motorist 
in  the  summer  country  feels  the  slow 
curves  of  the  hills,  sees  the  drift  of  the 
clouds,  and  hears  when  he  stops — as 
stop  he  must  sometime — the  quiet  of 
fields  and  woods.  Even  the  most  ener- 
getic of  women  lets  down  when  it  is  too 
hot  to  dress,  too  humid  to  play  bridge  or 
go  to  lectures,  too  relaxing  to  be  any- 
thing but  easy  in  body  and  comfortable 
in  mind. 

New  York  is  certainly  not  America, 
but  it  is  certainly  the  emphasis  of  Amer- 
ica. Whatever  is  stirring  in  the  Ameri- 
can consciousness  gets  expression  there, 
which  is  why  writers  and  artists  are 
drawn  to  a  city  which  was  never  built  to 
make  them  feel  at  home.  And  I  think 
the  phenomena  of  American  summer  can 
be  seen  in  New  York  as  significantly  as  on 
the  highways,  woods,  or  beaches.  New 
York  is  never  on  vacation,  yet  it  changes 
for  summer  like  a  woman  for  a  love 
affair.  Clothes,  faces,  movements,  voices, 
thoughts,  all  go  through  a  seasonal  al- 
teration like  the  easy  oncomings  of 
middle-age.  I  have  often  amused  my- 
self on  Piccadilly  in  London  by  turning 
the  eyes  of  the  mind  to  Fifth  Avenue  or 
57th  Street.  Invariably  my  pace  ac- 
celerates, I  draw  abreast  of  my  fellow- 
walkers  with  a  compulsive  stride  that 
leaves  behind  legs  longer  than  mine. 
But  it  was  a  winter  or  autumn  New  York 
of  the  imagination  that  increased  my 
tempo.  In  summer,  even  at  the  noon 
hour,  the  pace  of  the  city  relaxes.  The 
cars  on  a  half-empty  Park  Avenue  burr 
instead  of  roar.  On  the  side  streets  the 
children,  in  wisps  of  garments,  have 
taken  the  sidewalks  for  their  own,  the 
janitor  sits  on  his  steps  in  his  under- 
shirt, the  doorman  at  the  apartment 
house  has  no  collar  under  his  coat,  and 
along  the  window  sills  of  the  tenements 
the  housewives  lean  lazy  breasts.  The 
country,    so    remote    in    winter,    comes 


back  to  town  on  the  plodding  feet  of 
horses  drawing  wagons  of  flowers  for 
window  boxes,  and  green  vegetables. 
But  the  most  noticeable  evidence  of 
American  summer  in  the  city  is  the  out- 
ward tide  toward  beaches  and  country 
cottages,  recreation,  refreshment,  and 
rest  that,  at  four  o'clock,  begins  to  suck 
a  vast  population  into  subways,  trains, 
and  boats.  It  is  indescribably  different 
from  the  commuters'  rush  of  wintertime, 
as  different  as  is  the  return  tide  in  the 
morning,  of  brown,  vigorous  men  and 
women,  smelling  of  fresh  air  and  flowers. 
In  their  nightly  absence  Fifth  Avenue 
becomes  a  lover's  strollway,  and  idlers 
hang  on  the  railings  of  Radio  City  and 
the  park.  And  this  city-wide  mood  of 
pleasant  yielding  to  humidity,  heat,  and 
evening  opportunity  lasts  from  June  to 
Labor  Day.  It  is  the  poppy  and  man- 
dragora,  the  bromo  selzer  and  alka 
selzer,  the  soft  music  and  mental  healing 
of  our  over-strenuous  American  life. 

And  now,  to  prove  that  this  change  in 
American  mores  is  no  reversible  phenom- 
enon but  a  real  change  from  the  old 
philosophy  of  the  Americans  of  whom 
many  died  but  none  retired,  comes  the 
American  winter  holiday.  The  winter 
vacation  in  the  South,  once  a  luxury  of 
the  rich,  then  a  necessity  for  vagabonds 
on  wheels  escaping  a  coal  bill,  has  be- 
come an  aspiration  for  most  Americans. 
Indeed,  with  many  it  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  summer  vacation,  and 
for  very  apt  reasons.  With  life  in  the 
summer  now  relaxed,  even  in  the  cities; 
with  long  week-ends  (Friday  to  Monday 
in  many  industries);  with  the  car  at  the 
door  and  the  family  at  the  cottage,  it 
seems  better  to  keep  at  work  through  the 
pleasant  summer  life,  and  break  the 
hard,  go-getting  winter  with  a  week  or 
two  of  complete  vacation  on  a  Southern 
beach.  Millions  already  do  it.  And 
week-end  vacationing  has  spread  also  to 
the  winter.  Here  the  point  is  toward 
north  instead  of  south.  The  ski- train 
and  automobiles,  ski-loaded,  take  youth 
by  tens  of  thousands  to  the  snowy  hills 
each  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  already 
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new  types  of  inn  and  tourist  home  have 
spread  north  of  the  snow-hne  to  ac- 
commodate escapists  from  routine. 

Skiing  is  for  youth,  and  to  call  it 
relaxing  is  perhaps  a  contracHction  in 
terms.  And  winter  vacations  in  the 
tropics  are  Hkely  to  remain  always  a 
luxury.  In  our  climate  it  will  be  sum- 
mer, properly  lived  and  played  with, 
that  will  chiefly  serve  to  ease  the  tension 
in  American  living.  When  I  was  a  boy 
a  soft-collared  shirt  was  called  a  baseball 
shirt,  and  was  infra  dig.  for  adults  in 
business  or  the  home.  A  belt  was  some- 
thing to  be  worn  on  a  bathing  suit,  and 
Saturday  afternoon  was  like  any  other 
afternoon,  except  for  boys  and  girls. 
There  was  something  a  little  indecent 
about  a  turned-over  collar,  even  when 
stiff,  and  ladies'  black,  ribbed  stockings 
showed  a  lumpy  circle  above  the  shoe 
tops,  even  in  mid-summer.  Only  the 
children  made  an  American  summer  for 
themselves. 

Now  most  of  the  country  turns  young 
and  easy-going  in  summer.  Or,  to  put 
it  less  romantically,  we  relax  into  the 
yielding  attitudes  of  youth  at  the  end  of 
every  spring  in  a  reaction  against  the 
nervous  strain  of  winter,  and  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  new  year.     Psychologically, 


New  Year  in  the  Eastern  and  Mid- 
western United  States  comes  on  the  day 
after  Labor  Day — a  little  later  in  the 
South — on  the  Pacific  coast,  perhaps  at 
the  end  of  the  rains.  January  1st  is  an 
arbilr.iry  date;  early  Septeriifx-r  is  whrn 
most  Americans  [)ull  {\\c\r  zippers, 
tighten  their  neckties,  take  a  hjng  breath, 
and  begin  to  hustle.  New  jobs,  new 
expectations,  new  thoughts  begin  for 
them  in  September.  Our  energies,  re- 
laxed and  restored  in  the  long  summer, 
revive  with  the  first  red  leaves  on  the 
swamp  maple,  and  the  first  fiocks  of 
southward  moving  birds. 

If  the  foreigners  who  visit  us  will  stay 
imtil  summertime,  as  they  never  do, 
they  will  learn  why  we  still  survive,  grow 
fatter  not  leaner,  and  actually,  after 
three  centuries  of  pursuing  manifest 
destiny  toward  the  Pacific  and  back 
again,  seem  to  be  developing  an  experi- 
mental philosophy  of  life.  American 
winter — old-style — nearly  extinguished 
the  immigrant  pioneers  of  our  first 
century.  American  summer,  new-style, 
will  quite  certainly  save  their  descendants 
from  the  nervous  disintegration  prophe- 
sied by  every  European  critic  who  has 
never  seen  us  when  the  nights  and  days 
are  hot. 
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BY  JOHN  .\XDREW  RICE 


I3ZZAMZ  a  college  boy  at  the  age  of 
seven,  suddenly  jerked  from  childhood 
into  an  adolescent  world.  (AH  colleges 
are  essendally  adolescent.  That  is  why 
they  are  uninieresting  to  adults,  and  get 
endr-'«'-T2ent5  from  arrested  alumni.)  My 
:2:ji7r  jia^ing  become  president  of  Co- 
lumbia Female  College,  I  was  living 
under  the  same  roof  with  some  two  hun- 
zizi  zirJ.  I  now  endured  school  with 
lofty  patience  and  minor  apphcation: 
the  tai£5  ^''-ere  easy  and  my  age-fellows, 
fr :  ~  ■  - :  —  I  drew  away  to  enlightened 
company,  were  not  half  so  knowing  as  I 
— except  in  regard  to  certain  matters  of 
course,  as  to  which  we  pooled  our  mis- 
:  - : :  r~  :. :: :  -  As  soon  as  the  leading  bell 
ring  I  :2.:zi  back  to  college,  thirsty,  if 
not  fcr  'iZzz'^'^'.^d^Q,  at  least  for  attention. 
I  was  u  '  1  ^  T  7: :  indy  precocious  if  I  can 
trust  those  v/n:  knew  me  then,  sticking 
m.y  nose  into  everything  with  tranquil 
insoleiice  and  relying  upon  the  general 
fear  of  my  father  as  fortification.  When 
these  did  not  work  I  became  a  child 
again  and  blubbered.  But  underneath 
my  arrogance  I  was  really  very  small  and 
scared  and  curious.  I  vvent  to  some  of 
the  college  teachers  in  my  hope  of  learn- 
ing, quite  unprepared  for  the  attitude  I 
found,  the  assumption  that  no  one  really 
wanted  to  know  what  they  had  to  teach, 
and  I  began  then  to  suspect  that  they 
had  never  wanted  to  learn  anything 
themselves.  And  I  have  never  yet  be- 
come iaured  to  the  shock  of  rediscovery 
that  most  teachers  are  mere  jobholders. 


I  tackled  music.  Professor  Brock- 
meyer,  who  spoke  with  a  German  accent 
and  wTote  a  capital  B  with  a  flourish, 
both  novelties  to  me,  received  me  with 
official  interest  and  took  me  iato  a  prac- 
tice room  where  there  was  an  antique 
piano  with  keys  the  color  of  Uncle  Melt's 
tobacco-stained  teeth.  He  gave  me  a 
piece  of  paper  with  horizontal  lines 
printed  on  it  and  elliptical  notes  that  all 
looked  alike.  These  also  were  some- 
thing new,  for  I  had  never  looked  care- 
fully at  any  music  except  hymn  books 
with  shape  notes,  such  as  were  used  at 
siaging  school  in  the  country.  I  was 
told  to  look  at  certain  notes  and  hit  cer- 
tain places  on  the  keyboard;  then  the 
professor  went  away  and  left  me  to  be- 
come a  musician.  I  tried  it  several 
afternoons  and  was  about  ready  to  give 
up  and  become  something  else,  when  he 
came  into  the  room  looking  for  a  piece  of 
music  he  had  lost  and  found  me  in  tears. 
I  told  him  I  was  sure  that  was  not  the 
w^ay  my  cousin  Gaston  had  learned,  and 
besides  the  piano  sounded  funny. 
'Tunny!"  he  roared,  ''Funny!  I  don'd 
know  whad  you  mean,"  and  he  shoved 
me  oflf  the  stool  and  took  my  place. 
Then  he  pushed  back  his  coat  sleeves  and 
assaulted  the  old  piano,  making  it  groan 
and  squeak  and  spit  strange  noises  under 
the  fury  of  his  attack.  W^hen  he  had 
finished  with  a  savage  blow  that  left  him 
gasping  he  turned  to  me  and  squeezed 
out,  ''Brahbs!     You  call  dad  funny." 

When  I  had  learned  from  the  music 
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teacher  how  to  make  a  capital  B  I  took 
up  art.  The  fhiKcrini^  Icachci'  s[)c(ial- 
izcd  in  charcoal  and  walcr  color;  I  tried 
both.  I  drew  horned  stags  at  bay, 
thoutjh  I  had  never  seen  one,  and  castles, 
which  of  course  1  had  known  only  from 
illustrations  to  Ivanhoc,  and  bunches  of 
grapes  in  midwinter,  all  invisible  or  in- 
vised.  When  memory  and  imaginati(jn 
Lagged  she  had  us  draw  plaster  casts  of 
antique  feet  and  other  seemly  parts  of 
the  human  body. 

The  use  of  water  color  was  taught  in 
the  same  general  fashion:  we  always 
painted  what  was  not  there,  and  it  was 
this  pedagogical  principle  that  finally 
caused  me  to  give  up  art,  not  disappoint- 
ment; for  by  this  time — I  was  about 
eight — I  had  begun  to  regard  all  meth- 
ods of  teaching  as  belonging  in  the  spe- 
cial classification  of  "Acts  of  God,"  un- 
touched and  untouchable  by  reason.  I 
gave  up  art  because  it  led  me  into  the 
sin  of  theft. 

Miss  Vance  told  us  to  paint  an  iris. 
They  were  of  course  out  of  season,  but  I 
remembered  exactly  how  the  iris  in 
Lynchburg  looked.  I  quickly  sketched 
one  in  and  got  ready  to  color  it  when  I 
found  that  I  had  only  a  bright  blue  left, 
my  red  was  all  used  up,  and  I  could  not 
get  the  purple  I  wanted.  The  teacher 
saw  I  was  in  trouble  and  solved  the  diffi- 
culty instantly,  to  her  own  satisfaction. 
"Why!"  she  said  gayly,  "I  think  it  would 
be  nice  to  paint  a  bright  blue  iris,  don't 
you?  Try  it."  I  painted  it  for  her, 
bright  blue  and  monstrous;  but  when 
class  was  dismissed  in  the  late  afternoon 
I  hid  in  a  nearby  closet  until  everyone 
was  gone,  and  then  I  sneaked  back  into 
the  studio  and  stole  some  red  from  a 
neighbor's  box,  and  made  that  iris  a 
deep  rich  purple,  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 
But  in  the  moment  of  elation  terror  struck 
into  me,  for  I  realized  that  I  might  be 
asked  next  day  how  it  had  turned  purple 
over  night.  Inside  I  felt  morally  and 
aesthetically  right,  but  I  knew  I  could 
never  bring  myself  to  attempt  public  ex- 
planation, so  I  never  went  back. 

A  tentative  approach  to  the  French 


language  became  nothing  more;  life 
itself  was  irregular  enough;  I  wanted 
sonietiiing  fixed.  I  Anind  it  in  bcHany, 
but  i  found  also,  what  ni(jst  botanists  do 
\uA  yet  know,  that  it  was  in  the  main 
name-calling,  re.iUy  the  study  (jf  ancjther 
language.  Ccjwslip  and  jimson  weed, 
familiars  of  mine,  issued  from  the  thin 
lips  of  the  thin  young  instructor  confus- 
ingly translated  into  Latin.  To  him 
plant  and  flower  were  nrjt  to  be  looked  at 
and  smelled  and  felt,  but  grimly  dis- 
sected and  classified.  I  gave  up;  this 
was  no  better  than  school. 

There  was,  however,  unsystematic 
knowledge  to  be  got  through  eye  and  ear 
and  nose.  I  developed  an  unerring  nose 
for  the  contents  of  packages  which  the 
girls  received  from  home.  Whenever 
mailman  or  express  wagon  came  with 
them  I  was  on  hand  to  inspect  and  whiff 
and  choose  new  friends  from  among  their 
owners.  As  soon  as  a  girl  had  taken  hers 
upstairs  I  followed  and  knocked  on  the 
door  about  the  time  I  judged  the  lid 
would  be  off  the  box.  Casually  and  with 
the  look  of  one  on  nothing  bent,  I  en- 
tered, and  thereafter  was  a  steady  visitor 
until  the  box  was  empty;  then  I  found 
another  friend.  Once  or  twice,  early  in 
my  career,  I  got  fooled:  the  package  held 
clothing  or  some  other  inedible,  and  con- 
versation was  strained;  but  this  was  be- 
fore I  became  perfect. 

Sometimes  I  went  for  an  honest  visit 
and  sat  in  a  corner  while  the  girls,  two  or 
a  room  full,  talked,  taking  my  silence  for 
inattention.  In  their  homes  they  were 
accustomed  to  having  children  under 
foot,  and  thought  nothing  of  my  presence; 
for  in  the  South  generally  children,  al- 
lowed and  expected  to  live  in  a  world  of 
their  own,  were  ignored  as  long  as  they 
did  not  presume  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  grown-ups,  were  "seen 
and  not  heard."  Occasionally  one's 
elders  had  a  twinge  of  discretion  and  talk 
was  stopped  in  mid-flow  with,  "Little 
pitchers  have  big  ears,"  and  one  had  to 
guess  the  rest;  but  discretion  was  not  the 
rule.  The  college  girls  could  not  know 
that  I  was  a  seasoned  listener. 
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Liry  cni-ficd  (hc>('  iinplic.iiioiis.  "Tlic 
piirily  ol  Soutlicrii  womanhood''  was  an 
expression  of  liope  rather  tlian  hchel'; 
*'a  woman's  honor,"  wliich  was  under- 
stood to  be  in  the  keeping  not  of  iicMseir 
but  of  her  nearest  male  relative,  gave  a 
hint  of  the  shaky  dcKibt  within.  One- 
day  my  father  came  home  perturbed  and 
indignant,  and  said  indisereetly  in  my 
presence  that  he  had  just  refused  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  in  a  "shot-gun  wed- 
ding." I  asked  what  that  was,  and  he 
became  silent  in  confusion;  but  from  the 
way  he  looked  at  my  mother  I  knew. 
We,  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  needed  to 
have  put  into  words  what  we  already 
knew;  the  air  was  charged.  The  cava- 
lier tradition,  the  new  freedom  of  the 
descendants  of  slaves,  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  climate  were  our  hereditary  tutors. 

In  a  hot  climate  a  period  of  latency 
would  jeopardize  the  future  of  the  race; 
if  no  one  beat  the  tom-tom  there  might 
be  no  awakening.  A  lot  of  misplaced 
praise  has  been  heaped  upon  the  passion- 
ate male  in  the  lands  where  the  sun's 
ray  strikes  direct — the  Latins  even  write 
books  about  their  prowess.  It  is  non- 
sense. The  brave,  in  love  as  in  war, 
never  boast.  The  glimpse  of  an  ankle 
can  set  a  Swede  off  to  greater  excesses 
than  a  strip-tease  can  arouse  in  a 
Southerner.  (At  least  it  was  so  before 
the  installation  of  central  heating,  which 
changes  the  mores,  and  literature,  of  cold 
countries.) 

Until  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  had 
to  rely  upon  the  tradition  of  the  gutter, 
but  one  day  enlightenment  came  from 
authority.  I  was  driving  along  in  a 
buggy  wedged  in  between  a  young  man 
and  the  girl  he  was  to  marry  (he  never 
did,  but  that  is  another  story)  when  sud- 
denly I  felt  a  mutual  recognition  be- 
tween him  and  two  women  in  a  passing 
carriage.  When  I  asked  who  they  were 
he  became  confused  and  avoided  the  eyes 
of  his  girl.  Later  he  explained  to  me,  in 
detail.  Regard  for  one's  health,  he  said, 
demanded  certain  relaxation,  and  the 
occupants  of  the  carriage  were  the  in- 
struments provided  by  society.     Fifteen, 


he  told  nic,  was  the  age  lo  begin.  While 
liis  ^irl  was  paying  a  call  wc  sat  outside 
wailing  in  iIk!  buggy  and  he  instructed 
me.  As  the  Icssfjn  proceeded  niy  teacher 
glarHcd  from  time  lo  time  at  my  burning 
lace  and  trembling  hanrls  and  .smiled 
wilh  satisfaction. 

( )ii  the  edge  (jf  the  t(jwn,  he  said,  near 
the  Negro  seeti(jn,  there  was  a  street 
where  at  night  the  darkness  was  broken 
by  red-globed  gas  jets  on  the  porch  or 
shining  through  the  glass  of  the  front 
door.  Here  lived  the  white  pillars  of  so- 
ciety. In  the  daytime  their  houses  were 
indistinguishable  from  others  until  the 
late  afternoon,  when  women  in  twos, 
never  more  than  two  at  a  time,  came 
down  the  steps  and  entered  their  car- 
riage, gayly  dressed,  like  the  ones  wc  had 
just  seen,  and  with  bright  red  checks. 
Rouge  was  their  proclamation,  for  no 
respectable  woman  ever  used  it — or  so 
the  men  were  led  to  think.  The  carriage 
was  required  by  custom  and  the  police 
were  exacting  on  this  point.  One  other 
requirement  was  strictly  enjoined:  they 
must  never  greet  a  man  while  showing 
themselves  in  town — not  openly  at  least. 

The  dark  pillars,  Negro  women  of  the 
same  status,  were  never  allowed  on  the 
streets,  in  carriages  or  out — a  mirthless 
drawing  of  the  color  line.  All  this,  and 
more,  my  friend  told  me  while  we  were 
waiting  for  his  girl  to  come  out  and  rejoin 
us.  Afterward  I  w^as  to  find  that  his 
beliefs  and  acceptances  were  common  in 
the  South.  Presently  when  his  girl 
came  he  put  his  arm  round  her  and 
kissed  her,  and  we  drove  away. 

From  early  childhood  I  had  been  con- 
ducting researches  into  the  nature  of  sin, 
with  special  references  to  certain  sins 
known  as  deadly,  which  were  often  men- 
tioned with  disapprobation,  and  circum- 
locution, from  the  pulpit.  I  had  no  way 
to  doubt  that  I  was  a  sinner,  any  more 
than  that  I  was  a  liar,  for  "All  men  are 
liars"  was  freely  quoted,  and  "original 
sin"  was  a  tenet  of  our  faith.  My  curi- 
osity in  respect  of  other  deadly  sins — 
they  were  seven,  I  was  told — was  not  yet 
stilled,  but  at  last  I  knew  what  one  of 
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them  was,  and  I  began  to  understand 
why  the  word  that  contained  the  secre: 
was  spat  out  at  his  congregadon  by  one 
kind  of  preacher  while  another  rolled  it 
furtively  round  his  tongue  fctfirr  '.^'  ri 
it  ooze  out  through  wet  lips.  I  iia  i  -_:.r  i 
to  get  my  father  to  tell  me  what  the  word 
meant,  but  he  put  me  ofi:  -.'rr  :  :"r  '.t 
was  absent,  I  sneaked  in::  --_:  r.-i  _-ii 
looked  up  "fornication.*'  but  the  dicd:n- 
ary  was  equally  evasive,  chastely  referring 
me  to  another  word  and  then  in  rum  to 
another  and  another.  I  raced  back  and 
forth  through  the  alphabet,  my  excitement 
increasing  with  every  snub,  and  nnally 
landed  where  I  had  taken  off.  It  was 
like  working  with  algebraic  formula?,  all 
of  w^hich  contained  x,  when  I  didn't 
know  what  x  was.  Nor  had  my  play- 
mates been  much  help;  they  used  short 
pungent  words  that  weren't  even  in  the 
dictionaries,  where  one  £ncs  a  language 
carefully  sifted  by  lexicographical  Gala- 
hads.  I  wonder  what  future  professors 
of  American  literature  will  make  of  Cald- 
well and  Steinbeck. 

There  were  moments  of  satisfactory' 
excitement  in  the  college.  One  ni:rn- 
ing  before  breakfast  I  heard  a  dreairi 
word  shouted,  rushed  out  into  the  yar  o  :a 
my  nightshirt,  and  saw^  a  roll  of  black 
smoke  pouring  out  of  a  round  window  in 
the  gable.  Others  came  running,  in  all 
stages  of  pullon.  I  ^vas  used  to  the 
early-morning  look  of  members  of  my 
own  family,  but  this  undress  parade  was 
startling  and  disillusioning.  The  col- 
lege beauties  showed  up  worst  of  all, 
with  wTappers — not  yet  linguistically 
elevated  into  kimonos — incom.pleteiy  con- 
cealing rumpled  nightgowns — no  pa- 
jamas yet — and  with  their  hair  in  curl 
papers  or  simply  stringy;  and  of  these  the 
blondes  were  the  most  cindery.  An 
early-morning  blonde  is  something  not  to 
forget.  I  remembered  this  morning  of 
the  fire  on  another  morning  years  later  in 
Oxford,  at  a  '*'commem"  ball,  when  the 
inevitable  picture  of  the  dancers  was  to 
be  taken  and  the  blonde  beauty  of  the 
night  before  came  out,  reluctantiy  I 
hope,  into  the  truthful  dawn. 
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in^  unfettered  by  a  medieval  eont^re^a- 
tion,  speech-making^  leading  his  world 
toward  the  twentieth  century  and  salva- 
tion in  his  time;  plamiin^  sewage  sys- 
tems, water  works,  courses  of  study,  peo- 
ple's lives — all  these  he  loved;  buying  in 
quantity,  coal  by  the  carload,  bed  linen 
by  tiic  gross,  grits  and  rice,  dozens  of 
bags  at  a  time,  whole  carcasses  of  pork 
and  beef — a  left-over  passion,  I  think, 
from  his  meager  childhood  in  a  home 
where  there  was  not  always  enough  to 
eat.  (Visitors  to  America  from  leanly 
fed  countries  sometimes  try  to  eat  every- 
thing on  the  table.)  Once  he  bought 
hundreds  of  cases  of  canned  fruit,  a 
novelty  in  the  nineties,  and  since  that 
time  Sunday  night  supper  has  recalled  to 
me  green  plums  swimming  in  sweet 
water. 

He  showed  one  element  of  greatness: 
he  never  acknowledged  his  own  mistakes 
however  overpowering  the  evidence. 
Predilection  for  the  new  led  him  into 
installing  a  recommended  privy  that  had 
to  be  burnt  out  once  a  week,  when, 
among  other  inconveniences,  it  made 
the  whole  neighborhood  smell  like  a 
slaughter  house.  We  went  about  hold- 
ing our  noses;  he  never  even  sniflfed,  and 
calmly  went  on  to  plan  a  cistern  that  also 
did  not  work. 

He  was  admired  as  a  man  of  action, 
but  it  would  have  been  more  accurate  to 
call  him  a  man  of  motion,  unless  action 
be  understood  to  mean  getting  others  into 
action  while  doing  nothing  with  one's 
own  hands  or  body;  for  in  this  he  was 
awkward.  He  had  grown  up  on  a  farm 
and  yet  could  not  wield  an  axe  without 
danger  to  himself  and  the  bystanders, 
and  a  hammer  in  his  hand  went  straight 
for  his  thumb.  It  was  not  so  much  that 
he  lived  in  a  world  of  ideas  as  that  every- 
thing was  potentially  hostile.  All  na- 
ture was  either  a  hindrance  or  a  nuisance. 
With  animals  he  wanted  nothing  to  do. 
A  dog  was  a  capricious  footstool,  the 
more  likely  to  get  in  the  way;  a  cat 
something  to  be  removed  from  a  chair. 
A  horse  was  an  instrument,  to  be  used 
and  abused.     No  livery  man  would  hire 


a  hors{!  to  him  more  tlian  once;  th<*  ]j(jor 
beast  came  back  exhausted. 

'i'here  was  no  inanimate  nature.  A 
door  knob  that  came  off  in  his  hand,  a 
faucet  that  would  not  turn  on,  a  desk 
drawer  that  stuck,  all  these  were  treated 
as  if  they  acted  out  of  evil  intention. 
Nature  had  no  business  playing  tricks 
on  a  serious  man.  When  automobiles 
came  in  he  was  convinced  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  him.  A  flat  tire  was  a 
personal  aflront.  When  the  car  broke 
down  his  first  act  was  to  get  out  and 
shake  it,  and  then  if  it  still  would  not  go 
give  it  a  kick.  The  funny  thing  was 
that  it  sometimes  worked.  I  remember 
the  satisfaction  with  which  he  made  the 
lights  come  on  by  this  simple  procedure 
and  his  climbing  back  into  the  driver's 
seat  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  superior 
moral  being. 

People  were  not  so  simple  in  their  re- 
sponse. His  dropping  of  "Female"  from 
the  title  of  the  college,  making  it  bare 
"Columbia  College,"  left  a  gaping  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  had  proper  respect  for 
the  sanctity  of  Southern  womanhood,  a 
doubt  that  had  sprouted  when  he  re- 
moved the  wooden  fence  which  sheltered 
the  college  grounds  from  the  street.  He 
put  up  another  in  its  place,  this  time  in- 
tellectual, in  the  form  of  entrance  exam- 
inations; other  college  presidents  recog- 
nized it  as  a  criticism  of  themselves,  and 
parents,  who  knew  what  they  wanted, 
were  annoyed  to  learn  that  it  now  took 
more  than  a  tin  trunk  and  a  roll  of 
blankets  to  get  their  daughters  into  col- 
lege and  off  their  hands;  nor  could  he 
meet  their  demand  that  the  college 
should  be  a  temporary  burying  ground, 
from  which  graduates  ought  to  be 
handed  back  as  they  had  been  handed 
in,  innocent  of  thought  or  idea.  The 
students  thought  of  him  as  stern,  never 
knowing  how  often  he  acted  as  a  foil 
between  them  and  sadism,  an  occupa- 
tional neurosis  among  teachers. 

There  was  not  much  time  left  him  to 
be  a  husband  and  father,  and  we  saw  him 
so  seldom  that  we  came  in  time  to  form 
a  close  circle  from  which  he  was  shut  out. 
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found  him  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  tit- 
tering school  teachers.  1  asked  him  if  he 
wanted  me,  and  he  said,  "Yes,  I  want  you 
to  bring  mc  a  carving  knife."  I  was 
startled,  as  I  was  evidently  expected  to 
be,  but  before  I  could  answer  he  swept 
his  audience  with  a  confirmatory  smile 
and  told  me  that  was  all  right,  I  could 
go  now.  I  went,  and  straight  to  my 
mother.  When  I  told  her  what  had 
happened  and  asked  what  it  meant — I 
knew  I  did  not  dare  ask  my  father — she 
laughed  unsweetly  and  said,  "Oh,  that's 
that  child-study  business,  what  he  calls 
his  class  in  psychology."  Then  when  I 
looked  more  puzzled  she  said,  without 
smiling — and  I  knew  I  would  learn 
nothing  more — "Studying  children  with 
a  lot  of  childless  women;  tell  him  if  he 
wants  to  learn  about  children  he  might 
begin  with  his  own." 

IV 

Children  will  accept  anything  if  it  lasts 
long  enough,  and  I  had  so  taken  for 
granted  my  mother's  critical  attitude 
toward  him  that  I  was  unprepared  for 
the  change  in  her  when  he  became  ill, 
this  time  really  ill.  At  first  she  gave  him 
perfunctory  attention  and  sympathy,  for 
he  had  used  this  trick  before  to  find  a  way 
to  her  heart;  but  after  a  few  days  the  doc- 
tor said  it  was  serious,  that  he  must  be 
moved  into  a  room  by  himself,  where  he 
could  have  a  night  nurse.  Then  my 
mother  forgot  all  about  my  brothers  and 
me  and  everyone  else.  I  wandered  in 
and  out  of  her  room  and  up  and  down  the 
hall,  trying  to  catch  her  attention,  and 
feeling  like  an  orphan  when  she  gave  me 
a  curt  word.  Why,  if  he  was  such  an 
ogre,  should  she  care? 

On  the  day  he  was  moved  I  stood  dis- 
consolate outside  their  bedroom  when, 
supported  between  a  nurse  and  my 
mother,  he  tottered  across  the  hall.  In 
that  moment  he  became  in  fact  a  com- 
plete stranger  to  me,  for  his  hair  and 
beard  had  been  shaved  and  his  head 
covered  with  a  yellow  transparent  coat- 
ing that  looked  like  dried  molasses.     If 


the  disease  reached  a  certain  point  on 
the  crown  of  his  head,  I  was  told,  he 
w(nild  die.  I'njm  the  time  I  heard  this 
I  was  in  the  grip,  not  of  affection  or  even 
sympathy,  but  of  abstract  curi(jsity,  as  I 
awaited  reports  of  the  race  between  hiiri 
and  death,  and  when  at  last  the  doctor 
said  he  w(juld  get  well  I  felt  cheated  out 
of  an  exciting  game. 

Death  meant  nothing  to  me  then,  not 
so  much  as  an  intimation  of  mortality; 
but  soon  it  would,  and  childhood  would 
be  gone.  For  not  long  afterward  my 
mother  herself  was  dead.  That  is  the 
only  way  I  can  say  it,  for  I  remember 
nothing,  not  even  her  illness.  My  next 
brother,  who  at  the  time  was  about  eight 
years  old,  has  told  me  in  detail,  remem- 
bering everything;  but  all  has  gone  from 
my  memory,  all  except  one  thing,  its 
beginning.  I  see  my  mother  staggering 
across  the  hall  with  a  mattress  on  her 
shoulder.  Some  relative.  Uncle  Charlie, 
I  think,  had  come  for  an  unexpected 
visit,  and  she  was  dutifully  preparing  a 
bed  for  him,  lifting  the  weight  that  was 
to  cause  her  death,  for  she  was  soon  to 
bear  another  child — but  of  this  I  learned 
long  afterward. 

The  next  thing  I  remember  is  the  giv- 
ing away  of  her  clothes,  to  relatives, 
friends,  and  servants,  who  chose  in  pri- 
ority of  relationship,  pawing  over  the 
dresses  and  things  that  had  been  hers. 
Among  the  dresses  was  one  I  remembered 
well,  black  lace  over  orange  satin,  the 
one  on  which  she  had  been  sewing  the  day 
I  sat  underneath  the  machine  and  started 
the  treadle,  and  became  a  listener. 

The  disposition  of  her  three  children 
was  not  so  quickly  made.  My  father  was 
completely  lost,  and  for  a  while  we  lived 
together  in  strained  intimacy.  He  tried 
fumblingly  to  do  for  us  what  he  could 
hardly  do  for  himself,  choosing  our 
clothes  in  the  morning  and  trying  to 
button  us  up  \vith  nervous  fingers,  while 
we  stood  dreading  the  moment  when  he 
should  come  to  the  collars,  for  he  always 
pinched  our  necks.  Not  long  afterward 
we  were  distributed  among  relatives. 
My  days  as  a  co-ed  had  come  to  an  end. 
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THE  tragedy  of  Europe,  as  I  witnessed 
it  from  within  Germany  during  the 
critical  August  days  of  1939  and  into  the 
spring  of  1 940,  was  an  overwhelming  ex- 
perience. To  talk  and  write  about  it, 
and  to  present  some  of  the  thoughts  and 
conclusions  that  observations  in  Europe 
had  forced  upon  me  seemed  a  compelling 
personal  need.  Not  that  I  was  of  the 
opinion  that  I  had  something  new  or  par- 
ticularly striking  to  report,  something  that 
might  not  be  known  to  Americans  from 
news  reports  or  magazine  articles;  but  the 
unique  opportunity  I  had  in  experiencing 
and  discussing  this  war  and  its  outcome 
with  officers  and  diplomats,  peasants  and 
workers,  teachers  and  students  and,  most 
important  of  all,  with  housewives  and 
soldiers,  convinced  me  that  I  had  a 
contribution  to  make. 

When  I  found  myself  in  the  United 
States  again,  all  of  this  seemed  but  a 
bizarre  dream.  The  more  I  talked  to 
American  friends  the  more  puzzled  I 
became.  They  spoke  of  mediation  and 
early  peace;  I  thought  in  terms  of  twi- 
light and  world  catastrophe.  They  lis- 
tened to  my  stories  of  food  rationing  and 
rabble-rousing  Joseph  Goebbels  as  one 
listens  to  good  college  stories.  I  had  come 
to  think  of  the  Nazi  chieftains  as  half  de- 
mons, as  were  Genghis  Khan,  Nero,  or 
Ivan  the  Terrible.  Most  Americans  ap- 
peared excellently  informed  as  to  facts 
and  factors,  and  some  of  them  had  fig- 
ured it  all  out — on  paper.  But  few,  if 
any,  seemed  capable  of  sensing  the  tre- 
mendous tension  that  is  hovering  over 
central    Europe    and    of   grasping    the 


awesome  gloom  that  has  taken  possession 
of  millions  of  Europeans.  Or  was  I 
wrong?  Was  I  being  carried  away  by 
personal  emotions  and  disappointments? 
Had  I  become  so  spoiled  during  many 
years  in  America  that  the  hardships  of 
Europe   at   war   appeared   unbearable? 

I  had,  after  all,  spent  my  childhood  in 
Germany  during  the  first  world  war, 
when  there  were  turnips  and  watery  milk 
and  many  air  attacks.  Turnips  did  not 
taste  so  very  bad  then — and  in  1940  the 
food  was  distinctly  better  and  more  plen- 
tiful in  Germany  than  in  1917.  Watery 
milk  and  substitute  coffee?  Well,  I 
never  cared  much  for  milk  or  cofiee  any- 
way. And  as  to  the  air  attacks — there 
really  were  none  in  1939-40;  in  1917 
they  seemed  "fun"  to  us  children,  as  well 
as  to  many  grown-ups.  And  yet — 
why  were  these  last  months  in  Europe  so 
unbearable,  so  unforgettably  bitter? 
Why  was  there  nobody  who  did  not 
envy  me  when  I  finally  left  for  America — 
engulfed  in  utter  gloom  and  sadness  and 
a  feeling  of  frustration? 

In  order  to  talk  intelligently  on  events 
in  Germany  to-day  and  to-morrow  it  is 
imperative  to  eradicate  one  misconception 
widespread  in  America:  This  is  no 
phoney  war !  Events  will  probably  have 
dissipated  the  phoney-war  concept  by 
the  time  these  lines  go  to  press.*  But 
even  if  the  rulers  of  Europe  should  with- 
hold, for  the  time  being,  the  order  for 
the  most  terrific  ordeal  of  mankind  to 
begin,  one  fact  cannot  be  underscored 

*ThIs  article  was  finished  before  the  German  Invasion  of 
Scandinavia. 
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Iicavily  ciioui^h:  This  is  a  vci-y  ic.il,  a 
very  i;iiin,  and  a  very  dcsl  rue  live  war, 
and  il  lias  been  such  from  Uic  bc^nnnin^. 
I  remember  well  the  August  days  of  1 9 1 4 . 
We  children  were  lifted  up  so  that  we 
could  touch  the  golden  buckles  on  (he 
soldiers'  helmets.  There  was  an  abun- 
dance of  flowers,  songs,  marches,  tears, 
and  smiles.  During  the  last  days  of 
August  in  1939  I  saw  no  smiles  anywhere 
in  Germany  and  I  know  there  were  no 
smiles.  There  was  some  hard  nervous 
laughter;  it  broke  out  of  faces  that  were 
pale,  bitter,  and  determined.  But  it 
ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  It  hurt. 
There  were  few  flowers.  A  horse-drawn 
artillery  battery  came  dashing  past  us 
down  a  village  street.  A  man  with  a 
steel  helmet  on  a  motorcycle  cried: 
'^Bahn  frei! — Bahn  freiP^  and  then  came 
the  horses  in  a  furious  gallop;  they  had 
red  and  yellow  chrysanthemums  behind 
their  ears.  It  was  the  late  afternoon  of 
August  26,  1939.  Many  anxious  faces 
looked  westward,  where  the  sun  was 
setting  over  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
France.  The  guns  were  to  be  in  position 
at  8  p.  m.  on  the  Westwall.  The  red 
and  yellow  chrysanthemums  looked  ut- 
terly out  of  place. 

This  is  no  phoney  war!  Statistics  on 
men  under  arms,  on  armaments,  and  on 
daily  expenditures  may  not  mean  much 
to  the  distant  onlooker.  But  if  you  had 
seen  the  faces  of  the  men  who  stood 
guard  at  the  bridgeheads;  if  you  had 
heard  the  sighs  of  those  evacuated  from  a 
border  city  at  a  few  hours'  notice;  if  you 
had  walked  through  the  empty  ghostlike 
streets  of  the  evacuated  towns;  if  you 
had  stood  up,  night  after  night,  swaying 
in  overcrowded  trains;  if  you  had  been 
compelled  to  sit  in  your  home  evening 
after  evening  in  your  overcoat  because 
there  was  no  coal — you  would  not  think 
this  is  a  phoney  war !  True,  the  slaugh- 
ter of  millions  and  the  bombing  of  cities 
have  not  yet  started.  But  there  are  few 
who  think  that  it  will  not  start.  Every- 
body in  Europe  knows:  the  second  great 
war  is  on  and  it  will  be  decided.  When 
and  how?     These  are  interesting  ques- 


lions  for  (lie  bystander  lo  (hscuss  over  a 
<<Jp  of  (ca.  lint  U)V  millions  in  Kunjpc 
tlies(!  cjn('Sti(Mis  niraii  life  or  death,  and 
thes(!  millions  forget  il  not  {ar  one  mo- 
ment. They  think  and  speak  (;f  nruhint^ 
else.  Oi-  do  they?  Yes,  their  lli(;ij?'lit . 
mill  afjout  one  (jtli(!r  questifjii,  iIkju^Ii 
they  rarely  mention  it.  This  question  is: 
"Why?"  In  the  minds  of  some  this 
question  hovers,  only  dimly  veiled,  be- 
hind the  oflicial  Nazi  slr)gans  {''Dieser  uns 
von  England  aujgezwungenen  Krieg''' — "this 
war  forced  upon  us  by  England");  in  the 
minds  of  others  it  has  attained  a  cruel 
clarity.  This  question  is  a  constant 
companion;  more  than  anything  else,  it 
lies  at  the  root  of  sufTering  in  Germany. 
I  heard  dozens  of  people  say:  "We  would 
gladly  do  without  butter;  we  would  not 
mind  giving  up  our  Sunday  excursions;  we 
would  give  up  our  silver,  our  savings,  our 
homes,  our  sons  if  there  were  only  some 
sense,  some  meaning  to  it  all."  "Don't 
you  think  this  senseless  war  will  be  o\cr 
by  Christmas?"  was  the  final  sentence 
in  most  of  the  conversations  I  had  last 
autumn,  even  with  intelligent  and  "in- 
formed" Germans.  "But  it  will  be  over 
by  next  Christmas,  at  least — if  we  are 
still  alive."  With  this  remark  a  soldier 
friend  took  leave  of  me  at  the  station, 
just  a  short  while  ago. 

II 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  German 
people  toward  the  war?  The  answer  to 
this  question  may  well  be  one  of  the  most 
decisive  factors  in  the  future  of  Europe. 
It  is  of  course  extremely  difficult  to 
answer.  The  reactions  of  a  single  man  to 
complex  world  phenomena  are  complex 
manifestations  of  hopes,  fears,  convic- 
tions, prejudices.  A  nation's  "mind" 
or  "temper"  is  even  more  complex.  It 
may  be  divined  by  intuition  but  never 
ascertained  scientifically  with  full  accu- 
racy. The  answers  that  I  try  to  give 
must,  therefore,  be  taken  with  a  grain  or 
two  of  salt;  they  are  necessarily  over- 
simplifications; that  they  may  appear 
inconsistent  in  themselves  is  no  argument 
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against  them,  the  lack  of  harmony  and 
logic  in  national  sentiments  being  one  of 
the  outstanding  problems  ^n  modern 
mass  psychology.  That  they  can  neither 
be  proved  nor  disproved  increases  only 
the  responsibility  of  him  who  states  them. 

The  outstanding  trend  in  German 
sentiment  during  the  first  half-year  of 
the  war  was,  beyond  any  doubt,  a  trend 
away  from  Hitler  and  National  Social- 
ism. The  large  majority  of  the  German 
people  to-day  would  gladly  sacrifice  Hitler,  his 
entourage,  and  most  oj  National  Socialism  if 
by  doing  so  they  could  obtain  peace,  that  is,  an 
economically  sound  and  morally  justifiable 
peace.  Before  qualifying  this  statement 
in  several  directions  and  adding  a  warn- 
ing note  against  any  rash  peace  dreams, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  was  never  one 
of  those  who  during  the  past  seven  years 
predicted  an  early  overthrow  of  Hitler. 
On  the  contrary,  I  maintained — and  it 
was  a  very  unpopular  truth  in  America — 
that,  by  and  large.  Hitler  had  gained  the 
support — if  not  the  confidence — of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  German  people.  Had  the 
truce  of  Munich  developed  into  a  strong 
Four- Power-Pact  and  been  made  a  stable 
basis  for  peace  in  western  Europe,  had 
the  Nazis  in  consequence  relaxed  the 
tension  in  which  they  held  the  nation 
spiritually  and  economically,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  German  people  toward  Hitler 
personally  as  well  as  toward  his  regime 
would  certainly  be  very  different  from 
what  it  is  now. 

A  Swiss  paper  once  stated  that  among 
the  Germans  there  are  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  fullfledged  National  Socialists,  men 
who  would  go  with  Hitler  '^durch  dick  und 
dUnnJ^  On  the  other  side  of  the  scale 
there  are  from  10  to  15  per  cent  equally 
determined  anti-Nazis:  Catholics,  lib- 
erals, communists,  monarchists.  The 
"people,"  that  is  the  remaining  70  to  80 
per  cent,  fluctuate  back  and  forth  accord- 
ing to  the  seasons.  This  is  probably  as 
good  an  analysis  as  any,  though  one  has 
to  keep  in  mind  that  within  each  single 
German — including  even  many  German 
Jews — the  "pro"  and  "anti"  elements  are 
in  a  state  of  constant  conflict  and  fluctua- 


tion. The  spring  and  autumn  of  1938 
were  especially  good  seasons  for  Hitler; 
there  was  something  saintly  and  miracu- 
lous about  "this  man  who  harvests  so 
much  and  so  peacefully."  The  fall  of 
1939  and  the  spring  of  1940  were  bad, 
very  bad  seasons  for  Hitler,  and  if  one 
looks  through  the  weekly  ^'Stimmungsber- 
ichte^^  (reports  on  political  feeling)  that 
are  drawn  up  by  the  Gestapo  in  minute 
detail  for  each  district  and  village  one 
realizes  that  the  Nazi  high  command 
is  fully  aware  of  the  trend  of  public 
opinion.  Where  once  there  was  en- 
thusiasm for  Hitler  it  has  decreased  and, 
in  many  instances,  died  down  completely. 
Where  there  was  once  suspicion  or  hostile 
feeling  against  him  it  has  now  grown  and 
spread  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to 
whether  the  National  Socialists  "staged" 
the  ^wr^^r^r^w-explosion  on  November 
9th  as  they  had  staged  the  Reichstag 
fire  seven  years  ago.  I  doubt  it,  for  one 
good  reason:  If  the  Nazis  put  the  time 
bomb  in  the  pillar  in  order  to  arouse  pub- 
lic sentiment  to  a  high  pitch  of  fury 
against  the  "plutocratic  English  war- 
mongers" they  would  have  shown  them- 
selves far  below  their  usual  standards  as 
clever  mass  psychologists.  There  were 
no  indignant  outbursts  of  any  sort — 
except  for  the  official  outbursts  on  the 
radio.  There  was,  however,  especially 
in  the  trenches,  an  ill-concealed  relief  and 
joy  when  the  word  of  the  attentat  got 
around.  A  friend,  who  had  been  with 
the  German  army  in  Poland  from  the 
very  first  day  up  to  the  bombardment  of 
Warsaw  and  who  was  then  shipped  to  the 
Westwall  with  his  regiment  (a  man,  inci- 
dentally, who  is  a  member  of  long 
standing  in  the  Nazi  Party),  told  me  that 
"the  boys  in  my  bunk  were  never  so  sad 
as  when  they  heard  that  the  bomb  had 
not  got  him."  I  vouch  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  report  as  well  as  for  the  fact 
that  it  represents  a  very  widespread,  if 
not  general,  feeling  among  soldiers  and 
officers.  I  walked  among  the  crowds 
that  gathered  near  the  debris  of  the  ill- 
fated   Burgerbrau;    here   were   the   solid, 
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stocky,  hrcr-drinkiiii^^  folks  of  Nfiinic  li. 
None  of  tlicin  showed  any  excitement  or 
anger.  During  tliese  past  twenty-live 
years  they  have  lived  through  so  much, 
the  world  war,  the  revolution,  inflation, 
depression,  and  the  various  spring  and 
fall  crises  and  then  war  again.  They 
have  seen  people  going  off  to  jail  for 
mentioning  that  there  were  German 
soldiers  in  Spain — and  then  have  had  to 
put  out  their  flags  to  welcome  the  Gon- 
dor  legion  home  from  Madrid.  They 
had  learned  to  detest  the  Moscovites  as 
the  incarnation  of  all  evil — and  now  read 
about  the  deep  and  lasting  friendship  be- 
tween Germany  and  Russia.  They  dili- 
gently saved  every  empty  tube  and  razor 
blade  in  the  "national  battle  against 
waste"  and,  little  more  than  a  year  ago — 
saw  typewriters,  furs,  goods,  and  furni- 
ture being  tossed  out  of  the  windows  of 
Jewish  stores  under  the  eyes  of  the  police 
in  a  spasm  of  destruction.  And  so  now 
these  people  looked  upon  the  sagging, 
ragged  roof  of  the  Burger brdu  as  on  an 
exhibit  from  a  distant  land — with  a 
skeptical  and  slightly  disdainful  curiosity 
— and  walked  on,  wondering  whether 
they  should  use  their  meat  tickets  on 
Saturday  or  on  Sunday,  or  whether  Karl 
or  Hans  or  Fritz  might  get  his  leave  from 
the  army  soon.  '^Uns  ist  dies  Wurschf^ — 
"we  don't  care  a  damn — as  long  as  we 
live  and  eat."  This  is  the  basic  and 
potent  formula  of  living  to  which  twenty- 
five  years  of  frantic  activity,  worry,  and 
suffering,  including  seven  years  of  totali- 
tarianism, are  tending  to  reduce  the 
Weltanschauung  of  a  people  that  once  upon 
a  time  was  called  a  nation  of  poets  and 
thinkers. 

Ill 

The  sentiment  toward  Hitler  and 
toward  the  war  varies  greatly  of  course 
from  region  to  region,  from  class  to  class, 
from  age  group  to  age  group.  And  as 
varied  as  the  sentiments  are  the  reasons 
for  them  and  the  emphasis  with  which 
they  are  pronounced.  In  Austria,  for 
instance,  where,  at  the  time  of  the 
"Anschluss"   a  majority  of  the  people, 


acfording  (f)  niy  imi)ressions  and  the 
judgment  of  fjuahhcd  observers,  were 
for  Ili(l(!r,  sentiment  is  now  outspokenly 
hoslilc.  Even  the  local  police  eannc^t 
in  all  instances  \)r  rrlirfj  upon.  There 
was  a  great  inseriptifHi  our  early  rrirjrning 
a  I  the  entrance  U)  the  (Jpera  Ihjuse  in 
Vienna: 

Lieher  rin  K'oni^  van  Cottn  Gnaden 
Als  den  lyrann  von  Berchtesgaden! 

("Better  a  King  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
than  the  tyrant  of  Berchtesgaden"),  and 
thousands    of   Viennese    gleefully    whis- 
pered the  little  verse  during  the  weeks  to 
follow.     Munich    too    and    its    general 
vicinity    are    considered    rather    hostile 
territory   for   the   Nazis;    many   refer   to 
Munich,    upon    which    Hitler    officially 
bestowed  the  beautiful  tide  of  "Gapital 
of  the  Movement,"   as  the  "Gapital  of 
the  Counter-movement."     Whereas  the 
popularity  of  the   Nazis   has  decreased 
most  in  the  big  cities  and  in  the  Gatholic 
rural  areas  of  the  south,  it  is,  obviously, 
still  very  great  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
central  and  eastern  Germany.     Hitler's 
particularly  strong  position  in  the  indus- 
trial,   atheistic    cities    of   Saxony   seems 
significant  in  view  of  the  powerful  posi- 
tion the  Gommunists  held  there  prior  to 
his    rise.     The    proletarian    districts    of 
northern    Berlin,    on    the    other    hand, 
equally  strongly  Gommunistic  under  the 
Weimar  Republic,  have — according  to  the 
Gestapo's  own  reports — preserved  their 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  Nazis,  even 
after  the  Moscow  pact,  which  should  pre- 
vent us  from  drawing  any  too  definite 
conclusions.     It  is  not  so  generally  true 
either,    as   many   assume,    that   Hitler's 
word    is    law^    with    the    young    people. 
There    is    often    a    surprisingly    critical 
and  even  cynical  attitude  among  youth 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty- 
five.     There  is  among  the  young,  how- 
ever, considerably  less  tendency  to  op- 
pose   Naziism   for   reasons    of  principle 
than  among  the  older  generation  that 
had  formed  a  political  philosophy  before 
Hitler  came  to  power. 

As  it  was  a  combination  of  spiritual 
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and  economic  factors  that  enabled 
Hitler  to  rise,  so  it  is  a  combination  of 
these  factors  that  now  tends  to  make  him 
unpopular.  On  the  material  side  the 
hardships  of  the  war:  the  dreadful  black- 
outs, the  rationing  of  food  and  clothes, 
the  almost  complete  sell-out  of  non- 
rationed  consumption  goods,  from  harps 
to  shoestrings,  the  uncomfortable  traffic 
and  travel  restrictions,  the  prolonged 
working  hours,  the  increasing  taxes,  the 
growing  threat  of  inflation,  the  com- 
plete disruption  of  ordinary  community 
life  by  the  holding  of  five  or  six  million 
men  under  arms — all  this  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description  in  detail. 
What  weighs  more  heavily,  however, 
are  the  spiritual  forces — and  this  is  per- 
haps the  only  encouraging  message  I 
took  out  from  Germany.  The  black- 
outs and  food  rationing  are  not  the  things 
that  make  people  really  bitter;  they 
tend  only  to  make  them  think  and  turn 
their  minds  towards  some  fundamental 
questions.  During  these  many  months 
in  Germany  I  became  convinced  of  one 
thing  and  it  is  this  one  conviction  that 
enables  me  to  go  on  hoping  for  a  German 
and  a  European  future:  Liberty — Chris- 
tianity— Decency  are  the  three  fountains, 
from  which  springs  the  force  that  is 
already  to-day  gathering  against  Hitler 
and  that  some  day  will  defeat  him. 
Personal  liberty,  sheer  human  decency, 
Christian  charity  and  love — these  are 
non-existent  in  the  Nazi  totalitarian 
state;  millions  of  Germans  have  begun 
to  yearn  for  them  since  Hitler's  spell  as  a 
miracle  man  of  peace  and  eternal  pros- 
perity is  dissolving.  "Remember — the 
Flihrer  is  always  right"  is  the  last  of  ten 
commandments  posted  in  every  restau- 
rant. To  half  of  the  Germans  it  is  posi- 
tively revolting.  They  remember  the 
Reichstag  fire,  the  Roehm  killings,  the 
concentration  camps;  they  feel  ill  at  ease, 
especially  in  the  Catholic  rural  South, 
about  the  Soviet  pact  (though  many  are 
still  inclined  to  admire  the  Leader's 
machiavellian  cleverness).  Whatever 
temporary  success  the  propaganda  tirade 
against  England  may  have  had,  a  good 


many  people  realize,  and  reluctantly  con- 
fess, that  Hitler  had  given  his  word  at 
Munich  to  leave  the  Czechs  alone,  and 
that  he  broke  this  word  on  March  13, 
1939.  The  impression  that  Chamber- 
lain and  Daladier  made  on  the  Germans 
who  saw  or  heard  them  in  September, 
1939,  could  not  be  erased  completely;  it 
was  an  impression  of  decent  and  reason- 
able, sincerely  peace-loving  men. 

As  long  as  things  went  well  in  Germany 
people  did  not  say  much  about  the  moral 
standards  of  the  Nazi  ^lite.  But  now 
that  things  have  become  tight,  thousands 
whisper  in  genuine  disdain  about  the 
ludicrous  orgies  prevalent  in  upper  Nazi 
circles;  they  worry  about  the  deteriorat- 
ing moral  standards  in  the  Nazi  youth 
organizations,  and,  in  contrast  to  their 
feelings  even  as  late  as  half  a  year  ago, 
they  do  not  halt  at  criticizing  Hitler  per- 
sonally. His  impotent  lust  for  naked 
dancers,  his  psychopathic  outbursts  at 
conferences  with  subordinates  who  voice 
doubts  concerning  the  wisdom  of  certain 
policies  are  discussed  by  a  great  many 
Germans  who  begin  to  see  him  as  what 
he  really  is:  a  neurotically  ferocious, 
pervertedly  ambitious,  unscrupulous  ad- 
venturer. 

But,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves:  this 
growing  anti-Hitler  sentiment  in  the 
German  nation  is  as  yet  almost  entirely 
unorganized  and  scarcely  able  to  make 
itself  felt  in  any  practical  way.  Much 
has  been  written  in  America  about 
underground  organizations  in  Germany. 
I  am  inclined  to  disbelieve  all  sensational 
stories  about  them.  I  took  part  myself 
in  a  small  group  that  was  active  in  vari- 
ous ways.  We  went  out  at  night  to  post 
little  stickers  on  walls  or  trees.  We  sent 
"literature"  round  by  mail.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  moment  when  suddenly 
one  night  an  automobile  drew  up  beside 
me,  just  after  I  had  pasted  on  a  wall  one 
of  those  stickers:  "Peace  and  down  with 
Hitler,"  and  a  man  leaned  out  of  the  car 
to  ask — for  the  right  road !  The  Gestapo 
works  so  efficiently  on  the  whole,  and 
there  is  so  much  distrust  among  indi- 
viduals   because    of    the    many    agents 
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provocateurs  whom  the  poh'cc  have  placed 
111  I'aclorics,  olliccs,  restaurants,  and 
lecture  halls,  that,  thus  far,  any  undc-r- 
ground  organizations  have  been  dis- 
covered and  destroyed  before  they  could 
accomplish  much.  There  have  been 
conspiracies  of  various  kinds;  but  Ilein- 
rich  Ilimmler  has  always  kept  them  un- 
der control.  Hcinrich  Himmler,  the 
pale  bureaucrat  with  the  eyeglasses, 
"Reichsfiihrcr  S.  S.  and  Chief  of  German 
police,"  and  his  terrible  machine  con- 
stitute probably  the  major  reason  that 
the  dissatisfaction  and  anger  of  the  Ger- 
man people  are  not  yet  heard.  It  will, 
in  the  future,  be  interesting  to  remember 
that  one  group  of  S.  S.  guards  is  sworn  in 
on  Himmler's  person,  because,  as  they 
were  told,  Hitler  may  be  kidnapped 
some  day  and  give  certain  orders  under 
compulsion — then  Himmler's  men  would 
be  there  to  rescue  him.  Since  the  days 
of  Robespierre,  when  the  crowds  watched 
the  ox  carts  go  by  laden  with  duchesses 
and  princes  to  be  guillotined,  probably 
no  man  has  been  more  genuinely  hated 
and  feared  than  this  modern  Fouch^. 
The  Nazis  realized  that,  with  the  out- 
break of  war,  the  political  power  of  the 
army  was  bound  to  grow,  so  they  in- 
creased the  S.  S.  Guards,  the  special 
black  troops  under  Himmler,  by  possibly 
as  many  as  several  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. It  is  on  the  loyalty  or  rather  the 
desperation,  of  these  desperadoes  that 
the  fate  of  Germany  and  of  Europe 
hangs. 

IV 

There  are  of  course  several  other  im- 
portant reasons,  besides  the  power  of 
the  S.  S.  and  the  secret  police,  why  the 
strong  feeling  of  discontent,  bordering 
often  on  hatred  toward  the  Nazis,  does 
not  and  probably  for  some  time  to  come 
will  not  break  through  and  why  the 
German  army  may  even  prove  to  be  any 
day,  at  any  moment,  now  the  most  terri- 
ble and  destructive  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  Nazi  leaders.  One  of  these  rea- 
sons is  the  lack  of  private  courage 
(^ivilcourage)    among   the   Germans,   es- 


pecially where  the  state  or  a  uniform  is 
C(MK(!rncd,  a  trait  by  vvliit  h  even  Bis- 
marck was  angered  and  amused.  An- 
(Uher  rea.son  is  the  hjyalty  and  soldierly 
discipline  that  is  deeply  inbred  in  the 
G(!rman  nalion.  The  full  weit^hl  cjf 
Prussian-Ceini.iu  li.tdilions  comes  to 
Hitler's  aid  in  a  nionient  when  he  as  a 
person  and  as  a  symbol  [or  a  m(jvemcnt 
has  already  ceased  to  command  the  ad- 
miration of  the  people.  'Ihe  Nazis 
believe  that  this  side  of  the  German 
character  will  make  them  win  the  war, 
just  as  Hitler  once  before,  in  January, 
1933,  won  a  decisive  struggle,  although 
his  star  had  been  on  the  decliue  Ajr  some 
time.  Yet  the  traditional  soldierly  l(;yalty 
to  the  state  would  probably  quickly  give 
way  to  more  practical  considerations  if 
the  majority  of  Germans  could  be  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  basis  for  an  econom- 
ically sound  and  morally  just  peace 
without  a  struggle  to  the  bitter  end. 

I  have  talked  with  a  large  number  of 
Germans  about  what  is  to  be  considered 
a  just  and  sound  basis  for  peace,  and 
systematically  have  tried  to  test  out  their 
feelings.  On  most  points  I  found  a  re- 
markable unanimity,  though  I  should 
add  that,  thus  far,  Germans,  left  to 
themselves,  seem  to  have  spent  little 
time  in  thinking  over  a  constructive 
peace  program  for  Europe.  Although 
surprisingly  many  people  in  Germany 
listen  regularly  to  the  British  and  French 
propaganda  broadcasts,  few  put  great 
faith  in  them,  because  they  offer  nothing 
concrete  concerning  the  war  aims  of 
the  Allies.  I  shall  attempt  to  summarize 
the  points  on  which  I  found  the  majority 
of  persons  interviewed  to  be  in  sympa- 
thetic agreement.  I  do  believe  sincerely 
that  the  entire  German  nation  would 
wholeheartedly  support  such  a  peace 
program  once  Hitler's  spell  or  rather  his 
physical  power  has  been  broken.  A 
peace  program,  as  it  appeared  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  German 
people,  could  be  built  about  the  following 
specific  points: 
A.  Germany s  Contribution  toward  European 
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I.  Restitution  of  Poland  as  a  completely 
independent  state,  with  Danzig  and  the 
basically  German  region^  of  the  Corridor 
and  Upper  Silesia  remaining  with  Ger- 
many. Poland  should  be  granted  access 
to  the  sea  by  an  extraterritorial  rail  and 
autoroad  and  a  free  port  in  Gdynia. 
Poland  should  be  indemnified  for  losses 
sustained  through  the  change  of  borders. 
A  program  of  reconstruction  should  be 
worked  out  for  Poland  jointly  by  the 
European  powers  with  German  partici- 
pation. 

II.  Restitution  oj  Czechoslovakia  as  one  or 
two  completely  independent  states,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  populations,  the  basically  Ger- 
man Sudeten  regions  remaining  within 
Germany.  Czechoslovakia  should  main- 
tain a  free  port  at  Hamburg. 

III.  A  plebiscite  in  Austria  as  to  whether 
the  Austrians  wish  to  form  an  integral 
part  of  Greater  Germany  or  an  inde- 
pendent state.  (In  the  latter  event 
possible  establishment  of  a  federal  Habs- 
burg  empire,  comprising  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Czechoslovakia. 

B.  The  Allies^    Contribution  Toward  Euro- 
pean  Peace: 

I.  A  recognition  in  principle  of  Germany's 
right  to  her  former  African  colonies 
(see  also  I  He  below). 

C.  Joint  Undertaking:   The  Formation  oj  a 
European  Union. 

I.  The  heads  of  the  governments  of  all 
European  nations  (including  Great  Bri- 
tain as  a  European  power,  regardless  of 
her  overseas  empire,  but  excluding 
Soviet  Russia  as  a  non-European  power) 
should  meet  immediately  to  work  out  a 
program  for  a  European  Union. 

II.  The  organization  of  the  European 
Union,  according  to  German  views, 
might  look  somewhat  as  follows: 

(a)  A  Council^  composed  of  the  heads 
of  the  governments  of  the  four  (five) 
great  powers  (Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  possibly  Austria- 
Hungary)  plus  the  heads  of  three  smaller 
nations  from  different  regions  of  Europe 
alternating  every  two  years,  should  be 
the  directing  organ  of  the  Union. 


(b)  An  Assembly^  composed  of  one  or 
more  representatives  from  every  Euro- 
pean nation  should  be  the  organ  of 
parliamentary  control,  to  which  the 
power  of  ratification  in  important  in- 
stances should  be  reserved. 

(c)  A  European  High  Courts  composed 
of  eminent  jurists,  proposed  by  the 
Council  and  elected  by  the  Assembly, 
should  be  the  juridical  organ. 

III.  As  to  the  powers  and  junctions  of 
the  organs  of  the  Union,  German  opinion 
appeared  to  tend  toward  extending 
rather  than  restricting  them,  in  view  of 
the  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  major  junctions  of  the  European 
Union,  carried  out  largely  by  the  Coun- 
cil and  its  permanent  staff,  would  be: 

a)  The  carrying  through  of  disarma- 
ment and  subsequent  arms  supervision  in 
all  European  nations. 

b)  The  organization,  maintenance, 
and  command  of  a  joint  European 
dejensejorce  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air  to 
which  all  states  contribute. 

c)  The  guaranteeing  and  safeguarding 
of  internal  European  boundaries  and  their 
revision,  in  case  of  need,  through  peaceful 
means. 

d)  The  supervision  of  the  rights  of 
national  minorities. 

e)  The  establishment  of  a  joint  system 
of  European  mandates  in  Africa,  in  the 
administration  and  development  of  which 
all  European  nations  have  a  share. 

f)  The   lowering  of  European   tariffs. 

g)  The  preparation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive Economic  Plan  for  Europe  with  the 
final  aim  of  a  unified  credit  and  currency 
structure,  joint  supervision  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  basic  industries,  joint  under- 
taking of  public  works,  joint  development 
of  backward  regions,  and  a  system  of 
international  loans. 

h)  The  working  out  of  a  compre- 
hensive cultural  and  educational  program 
that  will,  however,  respect  fully  national 
cultures. 

IV.  Concerning  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  Court  of  International  Justice, 
the  International  Labor  Office,  people 
in  Germany,  on  the  whole,  seem  to  feel 
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that  it  would  be  possible  to  establish 
friendly  co-operation  with  these  universal 
organizations  along  the  lines  indicated  in 
the  Briand  Plan. 

It  would  go  considerably  beyond  the 
Hmits  of  this  article  to  analyze  and  dis- 
cuss the  problems  and  difficulties  in- 
herent in  such  a  peace  plan.  It  suffices 
to  state  here  that  such  thoughts  and 
plans  are  discussed  in  Germany,  and  I 
repeat  that  it  is  my  sincere  and  well- 
founded  conviction  that  the  German 
{>eople  on  the  whole  would  joyfully  ac- 
cept such  a  plan  if  it  were  put  before 
them  in  the  right  manner  and  if  they 
were  p>ermitted  to  voice  their  opinions. 
I  might  add  that  I  found  considerable 
sympathy  for  such  a  plan  not  only  among 
businessmen  and  officials,  but  also  in 
higher  army  circles  where  a  **  European 
coiiscience''  is  still  alive.  The  enormous 
difficulties  presented  by  a  European 
Union  are  of  course  fully  realized. 
There  is  the  British  Empire,  tied  together 
through  preferential  tariffs  and  the 
British  Xa\y.  How  can  England  par- 
ticipate in  a  European  Union?  There 
are  age-old  rivalries,  jealousies,  and  sus- 
picions among  the  nations  of  the  Con- 
tinent. How  can  they  be  overcome? 
There  will  be  dreadful  economic  chaos 
to  be  faced  when  this  armament  race  and 
war  will  have  ended.  How  can  it  be 
mastered?  Germans  do  see  the  difficul- 
ties, but  they  argue, .  quite  righdy,  that 
whereas  a  drastic  step  toward  Union  in 
Europe  might  and  most  probably  will 
solve  them,  a  continuation  of  the  old 
policies  \sill  most  certainly  bring  about 
the  final  and  catastrophic  collapse  of  all 
Europe. 

Many  Germans  are  strongly  impressed 
by  a  tendency  toward  the  formation  of 
large  poliuco-economic  world  regions 
which  they  are  inclined  to  consider  in- 
e\-itable.  The  Americas,  Europe,  East 
Asia,  the  British  Empire,  and  possibly 
the  So\'iet  Union  are  such  world  regions. 
There  is  ^eat  skepticism,  therefore, 
toward  all  plans  for  uniiersd  union; 
universal  schemes  appear  Utopian  to 
most     Germans.      Toward    the     So\*ieLS 


sentiment  in  Germany  is  very  mixed. 
Nforc  than  once  I  heard  the  ojr 
e.xprcsscd  that  one  of  the  first  ia_.v 
European  Union  must  be  the  rectifica- 
tion of  the  Finnish  and  Polish  b'  «  s 
to  the  east  and  possibly  the  i  _  .  n 
and  incorporation  into  the  European 
system  of  the  Soviet  Ukraine.  If  this  is 
done,  and  Europe's  boundaries  arc 
pushed  eastward,  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic balance  of  these  large  world  re- 
gions would  be  achieved,  and  the  vision 
of  a  long  p)eace  might  at  last  be  enter- 
tained. I  found  few  people,  including 
officials,  with  whom  a  war  against  the 
Soviets  would  not  be  popular. 

State  control  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution has  advanced  to  such  a  stage  in 
Germany  that  nobody  can  imagine  that 
it  will  ever  be  rescinded  without  throwing 
the   entire   nadonal   economy   into   tur- 
moil.    It  is  rather  imagined  that  Eng- 
land and  France  wUl  during  the  course 
of  the   war   adopt   most   of  Germany's 
devices    of  economic   control,    and    the 
opumists  believe  that  after  the  war  the 
nadons  of  Europe  will  find  themselves 
together  on  a  plane  that  is  short  of  com- 
plete socialization,  but  considerably  be- 
yond   a    ''free''    economy.     The    same 
line    of  thought   is   frequendy   directed 
toward  a  synthesis  between  the  liberal- 
democratic  and  the  authoritarian  forms 
of  government.     There  is,  however,  also 
a  ver\'  real  and,   according  to  my  ob- 
servations, justified    fear    among   many 
Germans  that  the  trend  toward  national 
bolshe\*Lsm,  so  ob\*ious  now  in  Germany, 
will    be    accelerated    and    become    an 
avalanche  if  the  war  continues  and  the 
economic  situation,  as  is  to  be  expected, 
deteriorates    while    the    Nazi    chieftains 
succeed  in  holding  power.     One  high- 
placed  officer  explained  the  situation  to 
me  in  the  following  way:  ''Much  as"  we 
would  have  liked  to  make  peace  in  the 
\Vest,  in  order  to  turn  against  the  SoWets, 
the  refusal  of  the  Allies  to  make  peace 
forces  us  into  a  new  d\-naniic  evolution, 
which,   in   the  end,   may  mean  a  very 
far-reaching  melting  together  with  Rus- 
sia and  of  course  an  internal  radicaliza- 
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tion.  Hitler  ^^Tote  Mr  Battle,''  he  added. 
w-it±i  a  sad  smile.  ''Stalin's  book  will  be 
called  Tour  Battle — My  Victory. "^^ 

In  the  discussion  of  al!  projects  for 
European  union  great  interest  is  centered 
on  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Europe. 
Many  Germans  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Hitlers  pohcy  of  political  hegemony 
in  the  Southeast  will  eventually  lead  to 
bankruptcy,  just  as  France's  correspond- 
ing Balkan  policy  of  the  rvventies  has  led 
to  bankruptcy.  Germans  feel  that  a 
more  integrated  organization  of  the 
Danubian  basin  or  of  all  southeastern 
Europe  is  needed.  Why  not  federate 
the  Czechs,  the  Slovaks,  the  Hungarians, 
and.  if  they  choose  to  join,  the  Austrians 
into  a  federal  constitutional  monarchy 
under  the  House  of  Habsburg?  The 
Habsburg  family,  it  is  widely  felt,  at 
least  in  the  southern  Cathohc  parts  of 
Germany,  is  the  only  force  strong  enough 
to  give  stability'  to  southeastern  Europe. 
Should  Germany  be  completely  defeated 
in  this  war  many  are  inclined  to  see  the 
Habsburgs  even  as  the  sa\iors  for  the 
states  of  south  and  w^est  Germany.  A 
Habsburg  federal  empire  to  the  south- 
east of  Germany — possibly  constituting 
a  fifth  great  European  powder — w^ould 
lend  balance  to  the  European  Union  and 
w^ould  form  a  spiritual  bul\vark  against 
any  menace  from  the  East.  .As  for  the 
internal  organization  of  the  Reich.  I 
found  people  in  the  South  and  along  the 
Rhine  rather  in  favor  of  reinstituting 
some  degree  of  federal  autonomy,  whereas 
the  Prussians,  quite  naturally,  are  ad- 
vocates of  centralization.  But  every- 
where, especially  among  the  young 
people,  w^as  noticeable  a  strong  and  de- 
termined con\iction  that  a  foreign  po^^'er 
should  not  be  permitted  to  decide  ho^v 
much  decentralization  there  should  be 
within  The  Reich,  but  that  the  question 
of  internal  management  should  be  an- 
swered by  the  German  people  them- 
selves. 

Whatever  the  detailed  difficulties  of 
European  organization  may  be  and 
how^ever  large  the  obstacles.  Germans 
feel  that  the  task  can  be  accomDiished. 


if  it  is  undertaken  in  the  rig-h:  .-r!-.: 
Though  the  most  difficult  problezii  ziiv 
be  fundamentally  economic  in  nature, 
they  must  be  tackled  from  tiic  spiritual 
and  pohtical  angle.  Xow — that  ln.  iz:}- 
mediatcly  at  the  end  of  this  •  :l: — - 
nroer  is  the  time  to  achieve  iinicn  for 
Europe.  To  do  much  iziav  not  be  more 
difficult  than  to  do  /":::.-■ 

These  then  :j:~  "Jr.r  r  :_nts  on  which  I 
found  hrde  di>2r:rri~j.ri".i.  if  any,  among 
those  W'ho  w^ere  at  all  willing  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  about  peirr  :frzi5  5h:r:  z'  i 
complete  Hitler  victor; , 


There  is  on  the  German  ade  only  csne 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  speedy  reaiiza- 
tion  of  European  peace  and  mnon: 
Adolf  Hitier  and  the  things  he  stands  for. 
^Miereas  in  the  days  of  Munich  it  was  felt 
that  a  European  four-power  pact 
have  developed  into  a  sound 
European  collaboration,  if  the  Alfia 
w^ould  have  given  Germany  leeway  hk 
the  East  and  if  Hitier  just  had  not  been 
Hitier,  ever\-body  in  Germany  now  re- 
alizes that  a  peace  by  compromise,  with 
Hitier  or  any  of  his  lieutenants  at  the 
helm,  is  no  longer  possible.  The  con- 
sensus is:  w^e  must  either  fight  it  out  to 
the  bitter  end — complete  defeat  or  com- 
plete victor\^  (and  nobody  except  for  a 
small  fanatic  group  of  Nazis  really  wants 
to  fi^ht  to  the  bitter  end)  or  Hitier  must 
go.  In  their  most  inner  heans  :-'-  i 
few  Germans  w^ould  now  eames  '^. 
ject  to  Hitiers  going.  But  in  spt^L- 
ing  with  people  about  Hi'ler?  rez::  >il 
fa  topic  that  entails  c :  i. :  tzz:  iz.:z  :  .i~  r 
at  the  least  or  the  ax  a:  z:.t  -::;-  :  ^ 
usually  encounters  h^^z'zz. :  r.  ;  ;  ., :  ■ . 
and  objections  that  :rr.:r:  :i::_:  r  : 
points.  The  first  queFi::=.  .1  :.'.f  zi.zi5 
of  many  patriotic  Germ^zj  ^  \-^z.z::\r:  1 
change  in  regime  in  Germanv  : ,. .  1 
really  bring  about  a  sound  :    '  :  :: 

peace,  or  whether  the  Allien  ,.:.  .^sz.- 
ply  interpret  Hitier's  rem:  v.  vi  1  ::'z. 
of  Germany's  interr.-'  zzi^z.ri:  zjlz 
Dress  on  even  harder.  izzz\^~  :::  z  ::~- 
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pictc  defeat,  and  the  disiiieinheniHiit 
and  "enslavement"  of  Germany.  After 
the  experience  the  Germans  had  with 
Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  this  fear  can 
easily  be  explained,  especially  since  the 
full  force  of  Hitler's  propaganda  is  di- 
rected towards  this  contention.  The 
second  question  is  simply:  who  can  be 
the  pilot  of  the  boat  if  Hitler  should  dis- 
appear? The  two  questions  of  course 
are  intimately  interwoven,  and  it  is  at 
this  juncture  that  the  problem  of  Euro- 
pean Union  and  world  peace  becomes 
really  a  problem  of  domestic  German 
politics. 

A  fundamental  difference  between  the 
internal  conditions  of  Germany  in  1918 
and  conditions  to-day  becomes  evident 
immediately.  In  1918  there  existed  a 
number  of  powerful  political  parties  with 
their  presses  and  affiliated  organizations. 
There  were  trade  unions,  political  and 
industrial  clubs.  There  was  considera- 
ble decentralization  in  all  walks  of  life. 
There  were  eminent  and  widely  known 
personalities  to  whom  the  various  fac- 
tions of  the  nation  could  turn  in  their 
search  for  an  alternative  to  the  Hohen- 
zollern  monarchy.  A  few  months  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution — a  re- 
markable achievement — Germany  had  a 
government  enforcing  order  and  a  consti- 
tutional convention.  To-day?  There 
are  no  parties,  trade  unions,  or  clubs 
that  could  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  a  new 
order.  The  personalities  who  achieved 
enough  prominence  to  stand  out  in  the 
public  eye  as  possible  successors  to  Hitler 
are  in  exile,  in  the  hands  of  the  Gestapo, 
or — if  they  happen  to  be  generals — they 
die  in  ambush  fighting  in  Poland. 
There  is,  at  present,  complete  bewilder- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  German  people 
as  to  who  could  succeed  Hitler.  Every- 
body, furthermore,  realizes  that  an  ex- 
change of  one  or  several  persons  at  the 
top  would  hardly  bring  about  a  solution, 
but  that  a  more  fundamental  change 
must  be  achieved  in  order  to  wrest  power 
from  the  Nazi  hierarchy  and  transfer  it  to 
another  body.  This  in  the  minds  of 
many  means  a  terrific  civil  war.     In  any 


event,  litilr  doubt  cin  h(!  entertained 
concerning  the  truth  ol'  a  frequently 
repeated  stateinrni.  1  hf-rr  is  (jne  and 
only  on(.'  or^ani/.itioii  in  Ciermany  to- 
day that  rni^ht  In:  able  to  play  a  decisive 
part  in  an  intcrn.il  reconstruction  of  the 
country,  and   th.il  is  (he  (ierman  army. 

If  an  alternative  to  Hitler  could  be 
shown  to  the  German  people  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  army,  and  if  binding 
assurances  would  be  given  by  the  Allies 
that  would  remove  the  fear  of  the  Ger- 
mans that,  once  they  give  up  fighting 
they  would,  politically  and  economically, 
become  the  helpless  prey  of  the  victors, 
if,  in  other  words,  there  would  be  neither 
victor  nor  vanquished  in  this  war.  Hit- 
ler's internal  position  would  be  greatly 
weakened  and  a  large  step  forward 
toward  European  union  would  he  made. 
How  difficult  it  is  for  the  Allies  to  make 
any  commitments  at  this  stage  of  the 
struggle,  even  in  a  conditional  form,  is  of 
course  fully  realized,  though  prominent 
Englishmen,  among  them,  Captain  Lid- 
dell  Hart,  for  instance,  have  demanded 
a  concrete  and  binding  statement  from 
the  Allied  governments  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  just  and  sound  peace  and  a 
firm  basis  for  European  organization. 

Undoubtedly  a  number  of  German 
personalities  could  be  found  whose 
ability  and  integrity  are  beyond  re- 
proach in  the  eyes  of  the  German  people 
and  particularly  the  German  army.  If 
these  men  w^ere  to  establish  on  neutral 
soil,  preferably  in  the  United  States,  a 
German  national  committee  in  exile, 
to  serve  later  on  perhaps  as  nucleus  for  a 
future  Reich  government,  and  if  to  them 
the  solemn  promise  would  be  given  that 
a  European  peace  and  union,  as  outlined 
in  the  preceding  pages,  were  acceptable 
to  the  Allies,  then  the  ''peace-front"  in 
Germany  would  be  greatly  strengthened. 
The  days  of  Hitler  and  Gestapo  terror 
might  well  be  numbered.  If  a  solution 
along  these  lines  is  to  be  attempted,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  attempted  soon. 
Too  great  optimism  seems  unwarranted. 
But  in  view  of  what  is  at  stake,  no  oppor- 
tunity should  be  missed.     If  the  attempt 
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is  not  made  or  if  it  fails  the  next  oppor-  pleasant  and  un-lovely  in  the  German 

tunity  for  European  union  will  present  character  has  been  brought  to  the  fore- 

itself  only  after  millions  have  died  on  the  ground  and  thrice  underlined  by  Hitler, 

battlefields   or   through   st^.rvation   and  The  positive  achievements  of  National 

cities    lie    in    smoke    and    ashes.     Does  Socialism  do  not  make  up  for  this  injury 

anybody  think  that  it  will  then  be  easier  to    Germany    and    to    Europe.     But   in 

to  reach  a  just  and  durable  peace  among  spite   of  all   evidence   to   the   contrary, 

the  peoples  of  Europe?  there  is  another  Germany  calling  to-day. 

Germany's  voice  is  terrifying  when  the  The   Germany   of  reason,   of  Christian 

radio  carries  it  round  the  globe  through  understanding,   of  decency,   the  eternal 

Hitler's  mouth.     There  are  in  every  na-  Germany  of  Luther,  Goethe,  and  Kant, 

tion,  as  in  individuals,  likeable  and  un-  of  Bach  and  Beethoven,   and  Albrecht 

likeable  traits.     Everything  that  is  un-  Diirer.     It  is  for  her  that  I  plead. 


LETTER  TO  HEROES 

BY  ROBERT  NATHAN 

WHA  T  do  you  love,  you  heroes — 
life  or  liberty? 
Here  on  this  earth,  sons  and  daughters  of  captains, 
Cousins  of  martyrs,  children  of  lonely  riders. 
Whose  fathers  troubled  the  world,  praying  on  mountains. 
Falling  in  battle  under  a  light  of  heaven. 
What  do  you  love? 

Or  have  you  forgotten  the  answer? 
Life  is  the  taste  of  honey,  the  song  and  the  singing. 
The  kiss  of  a  mouth,  the  orchard  smell  in  the  spring, 
The  thunder  of  summer  seas,  and  the  winey  autumn. 
Life  is  the  taste  and  touch,  aroma  of  sweetness. 
Heart  and  body,  the  laughter,  the  good  companions, 
Peace  and  the  dewy  hour,  the  fire  at  evening. 
What  do  you  love? 

For  liberty  is  another 
Lonelier  choosing.     Not  the  much  but  the  little. 
And  not  the  heart  but  the  soul,  the  clear,  the  unhindered. 
Stands  under  heaven  free,  forever  unchanging, 
Beautiful  still  and  strong,  the  stone  of  the  spirit. 
Hard  and  bitter  and  dear — too  long  forgotten. 
Under  the  fingers  of  love,  under  the  tender 
Comfort  of  earth,  under  the  snowy  blossoms. 
What  do  you  love,  you  heroes,  crying  and  running. 
Running  and  crying  over  the  redolent  orchards. 
Tasting  the  honey,  filling  the  heart  with  sweetness — 
Sons  and  daughters  of  captains,  cousins  of  martyrs? 


OiK'  Man's  Meal 

By  K.  B.  WHITE 


A^ 


6:45  p.m. 

T  OUR  feet  the  small  boy  on  all  [imvs 
studies  a  copy  of  Life  while  wc  listen 
to  Lowell  Thomas  on  the  sale  of  bombing 
planes  to  belligerents.  It  seems  that  an 
Army  expert  has  testified  that  such  sale 
will  strengthen  our  own  military  position 
by  enabling  American  factories  to  step 
up  their  production.  In  fact,  says  the 
expert,  it  is  vital  to  our  national  health 
that  we  sell  fighting  planes  to  warring 
nations.  Here  is  a  gloomy  program  for 
the  world — a  crescendo  of  internal  well- 
being,  maintained  by  stimulating  other 
people's  glands  of  destruction.  The 
boy,  meanwhile,  exploring  the  depths  of 
his  magazine,  has  found  a  picture  of 
cannibals  roasting  parts  of  a  human 
being  on  a  spit.  A  studious  family, 
mine,  at  this  twilight  hour,  absorbing  life 
in  the  raw — or  in  the  medium- well-done ! 

Invasion 

I  WONDER  whether  Orson  Welles  or  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Company 
ever  sent  a  pair  of  black  shoes,  size  9-B, 
to  the  unskilled  laborer  in  Massachusetts 
who,  on  the  night  of  the  Martian  in- 
vasion, took  his  entire  savings  amounting 
to  S3.25  and  bought  a  railroad  ticket  to 
get  away  from  the  end  of  the  world. 
This  fellow  traveled  sixty  miles  before  he 
learned  that  the  catastrophe  was  an 
invention  of  H.  G.  Wells  and  the  Mer- 
cury Theater.  When  he  got  back  to 
where  he  belonged  he  had  used  up  the 
money  that  he  had  saved  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  pair  of  black  shoes  (size 
9-B).  I  trust  Mr.  Welles  has  kicked 
through. 

I've  just  been  reading  Hadley  Cantril's 
book  on  the  CBS  invasion  from  Mars — 


that  memorable  All  Hallow's  Eve  of 
1938.  It  seemed  to  nic  at  the  time,  and 
still  does,  that  the  radio  panic  was  the 
meatiest  news  event  of  that  year.  Thr 
book  contains  the  complete  script  of  tin 
broadcast,  case  histories  of  persons  wIkj 
were  scared  and  of  persons  who  weren't, 
and  some  conclusions  and  observations 
of  a  psychological  nature.  It  is  full  of 
choice  bits  of  information.  When  you 
read  the  script  over  you  sec  what  a 
particularly  ingenious  hoax  it  was.  1l 
managed  to  combine  two  themes  which 
have  long  captivated  the  imagination  of 
men — the  possibility  of  life  on  Mars,  and 
the  possibility  that  some  day  the  world 
will  come  to  an  abrupt,  noisy,  and  dis- 
agreeable end. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the 
testimony  of  persons  whose  faith  in  radio 
was  damaged  and  who  felt  injured  on 
that  account.  These  people  were  shocked 
at  the  program.  Hitherto  they  had  be- 
lieved everything  they  heard  on  the  air, 
and  now  their  confidence  was  shaken. 
They  resented  this  and  felt  a  sense  of  loss. 
One  of  them  stuck  to  his  religion  to  the 
bitter  end.  He  said:  "Even  after  this 
I  still  will  believe  what  I  hear  on  the 
radio." 

My  Day 

THIS  is  a  day  of  high  winds  and  ex- 
travagant promises,  a  day  of  bright 
skies  and  the  sun  on  the  white  painted 
south  sides  of  buildings,  of  lambs  on  the 
warm  slope  of  the  barnyard,  their  fore- 
legs folded  neatly  and  on  their  miniature 
faces  a  look  of  grave  miniature  content. 
Beneath  the  winter  cover  of  spruce 
boughs  the  tulip  thrusts  its  spear.  A 
white  hen  is  chaperoning  thirteen  little 
black,  chicks  all  over  the  place,  showing 
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them  the  world's  fair  with  its  lagoons  and 
small  worms.  The  wind  is  X\V  and  the 
bay  is  on  the  march.  Even*  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ^vatering  fountam  in  the  hen- 
yard  quite  a  sea  is  running.  My  goose 
will  lay  her  seventh  egg  to-day,  in  the 
nest  she  made  for  herself  alongside  the 
feed  rack  in  the  sheep  shed,  and  on  cold 
nights  the  lambs  will  lie  on  the  eggs  to 
keep  them  from  freezing  until  such  time 
as  the  goose  decides  to  sit.  It  is  an 
arrangement  they  have  worked  out 
among  themselves — the  lambs  enjoying 
the  comfort  of  the  straw  nest  in  return 
for  a  certain  amount  of  body  heat  de- 
livered to  the  eggs — not  enough  to  start 
the  germ  but  enough  to  keep  the  frost 
out.  Things  work  out  if  you  leave  them 
alone.  At  first,  when  I  found  lambs 
sitting  on  goose  eggs  I  decided  that  my 
farm  venture  had  got  out  of  hand  and 
that  I  better  quit  before  any  more 
abortive  combinations  developed.  ''At 
least,"  I  thought,  "you'll  have  to  break 
up  that  nest  and  shift  the  goose."  But 
I  am  calmer  than  I  used  to  be,  and  I 
kept  clear  of  the  situation.  As  I  say, 
things  work  out.  This  is  a  day  of  the 
supremacy  of  warmth  over  cold,  of  God 
over  the  devil,  of  peace  over  war.  There 
is  still  a  little  snow  along  the  fence  rows, 
but  it  looks  unreal,  like  the  icing  of  a 
store  cake.  I  am  conducting  my  own 
peace  these  days.  It's  like  having  a 
little  business  of  my  own.  People  have 
quit  calling  me  an  escapist  since  learn- 
ing what  long  hours  I  put  in. 

Last  Trip 

E\^RY  year  or  so  one  reads  about  a 
'  railroad  conductor  on  a  suburban 
train  making  his  last  run  and  being 
feted  by  the  passengers,  most  of  whom 
know  him  well.  This  sort  of  farewell 
celebration  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  rail- 
road men.  All  sorts  of  other  people 
step  out  of  harness  and  nobody  thinks 
much  about  it,  but  a  railroad  man  finish- 
ing his  work  excites  the  populace  unduly. 
I  think  this  is  probably  because  com- 
muters see,  in  conductors  and  brakemen 


and  engineers,  the  personification  of 
their  own  frustrated  transit — a  man  who 
has  ridden  far  and  got  nowhere.  Jour- 
ney's end  for  a  conductor  on  a  com- 
muter's run  is  an  occasion  of  unequalled 
sadness,  a  sadness  so  poignant  that  it 
usually  must  be  drowTied  in  gin  if  there 
is  a  club  car  on  the  train.  Somebody 
has  reached  the  end  of  the  strange  nm, 
from  here  to  there  and  back  again. 

Black-Ash  Tea 

I\MBS  come  in  March,  traditionally  and 
-^  actually.  My  ewes  started  drop- 
ping their  lambs  in  February,  were  at 
their  peak  of  production  in  March,  and 
now  are  dribbling  into  April.  At  the 
moment  of  wTiting,  thirteen  have  lambed, 
two  still  await  their  hour.  From  the 
thirteen  sheep  I  have  eighteen  live  lambs 
— SLx  sets  of  twins  and  sLx  single  lambs. 
April  is  the  big  docking  and  castrating 
month,  and  since  I  have  named  all  my 
lambs  for  friends,  I  wield  the  emascu- 
latome  with  a  somewhat  finer  flourish 
than  most  husbandrymen.  Tails  come 
off*  best  with  a  dull  ax — the  lambs  bleed 
less  than  with  a  sharp  instrument.  I 
never  would  have  discovered  that  in  a 
hundred  years,  but  a  neighbor  tipped  me 
off".  He  also  told  me  about  black-ash 
tea,  without  which  nobody  should  try  to 
raise  lambs.  You  peel  some  bark  from  a 
black  ash,  steep  it,  and  keep  it  handy  in 
a  bottle.  Then  when  your  lambs  come 
up  from  the  pasture  at  night  frothing  at 
the  mouth,  poisoned  from  a  too  sudden 
rush  of  springtime  to  the  first,  second, 
and  third  stomach,  you  just  put  the  tea 
to  them.  It  makes  them  drunk,  but  it 
saves  their  lives. 

British  Poise 

THAT  peerless  organ  of  British  pastoral 
life.  The  Countryman,  published  at 
Idbury,  recently  printed  a  list  of  ancient 
Celtic  sheep-counting  numerals.  I  was 
so  moved  by  this  evidence  of  Britain's 
incomparable  poise  during  her  dark 
crisis  that  I  gave  the  antique  names  to 
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my  lifLccii  inoclcrn  cwcs.  They  arc 
called  Yain,  Tain,  I-^ddero,  Peddero, 
Pitts,  Taytcr,  Later,  Ovcrro,  Govvero, 
Dix,  Yain-dix,  Tain-dix,  Ikldcro-dix, 
Peddcro-dix,  and  Bumfitt.  1  think  Yain 
is  rather  a  pretty  name.  And  I  Hke 
Later  too  and  Pitts.  Bumfitt  is  a  touch 
on  the  A.  A.  Milne  side,  but  I  guess  it 
means  fifteen  all  right.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  giving  numerals  for  names  is  a 
handy  system;  I  have  named  the  ewes  in 
the  order  of  their  lambing,  and  it  helps 
me  keep  my  records  straight.  Peddcro- 
dix  and  Bumfitt  are  still  fighting  it  out 
for  last  place. 

Shepherd^  s  Life 

WHEN  I  invested  in  a  band  of  sheep 
last  fall  (they  cost  seven  dollars 
apiece)  I  had  no  notion  of  what  I  was 
letting  myself  in  for  in  the  way  of  emo- 
tional involvements.  I  knew  there  would 
be  lambs  in  spring,  but  they  seemed 
remote.  Lambing,  I  felt,  would  take 
place  automatically  and  would  be  the 
sheep's  business,  not  mine.  I  forgot 
that  sheep  come  up  in  late  fall  and  join 
the  family  circle.  At  first  they  visit  the 
barn  rather  cautiously,  eat  some  hay,  and 
depart.  But  after  one  or  two  driving 
storms  they  abandon  the  pasture  alto- 
gether, draw  up  chairs  around  the  fire, 
and  settle  down  for  the  winter.  They 
become  as  much  a  part  of  your  group  as 
your  dog,  or  your  Aunt  Maudie.  Our 
house  and  barn  are  connected  by  a 
woodshed,  like  the  Grand  Gentral  Sta- 
tion and  the  Yale  Glub;  and  without 
stepping  out  of  door  you  can  reach  any 
animal  on  the  place,  including  the  pig. 
This  makes  for  greater  intimacy  than 
obtains  in  a  layout  where  each  farm 
building  is  a  separate  structure.  We 
don't  encourage  animals  to  come  into 
the  house,  but  they  get  in  once  in  a 
while,  particularly  the  cosset  lamb,  who 
trotted  through  this  living  room  not 
five  minutes  ago  looking  for  an  eight- 
ounce  bottle.  Anyway,  in  circumstances 
such  as  ours  you  find  yourself  growing 
close  to  sheep.     You  give  them  names 


not  for  whimsy  but  [or  convenience. 
And  when  one  of  ihcm  approaches  her 
confinement  y(ju  get  ahnrjst  as  restless  as 
she  d(K:s. 

The  birth  (;!'  a  iiiaininal  was  fjnce  a 
closed  book  lo  me.  l.xccpt  for  thr 
famous  "Birth  of  a  Baby"  picture  and  a 
couple  of  old  receipted  bills  from  an 
obstetrician,  I  was  unacquainted  with 
the  more  vivid  aspects  of  birth.  All 
that  is  changed.  For  the  past  six  weeks 
I  have  been  delivering  babies  with  great 
frequency,  moderate  abandon,  and  no 
little  success.  Eighteen  lambs  from  thir- 
teen sheep  isn't  bad.  I  lost  one  pair  of 
twins — they  were  dropped  the  first  week 
of  February,  before  I  expected  them,  and 
they  chilled.  I  also  lost  a  single  lamb, 
born  dead. 

A  newcomer  to  the  realm  of  parturi- 
tion is  inclined  to  err  on  the  side  of  being 
too  helpful.  I  have  no  doubt  my  early 
ministrations  were  as  distasteful  to  the 
ewe  as  those  of  the  average  night  nurse 
are  to  an  expectant  mother.  Sheep 
differ  greatly  in  their  ability  to  have  a 
lamb  and  to  care  for  it.  They  also 
differ  in  their  attitude  toward  the  Shep- 
herd. Some  sheep  enjoy  having  you 
mincing  around,  arranging  flowers  and 
adjusting  the  window.  Others  are  an- 
noyed beyond  words.  The  latter,  ex- 
cept in  critical  cases,  should  be  left  to 
work  out  their  problem  by  themselves. 
They  usually  get  along.  If  you've 
trimmed  the  wool  around  their  udders 
the  day  before  with  a  pair  of  desk  shears, 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  they  will  feed 
their  lambs  all  right  when  they  arrive. 

At  first,  birth  strikes  one  as  the  su- 
preme example  of  bad  planning — a 
thoroughly  mismanaged  and  ill-advised 
functional  process,  something  thought  up 
by  a  dirty-minded  fiend.  It  appears 
cluttery,  haphazard.  But  after  you  have 
been  mixed  up  with  it  for  a  while,  have 
spent  nights  squatting  beneath  a  smoky 
lantern  in  a  cold  horse  stall  helping  a 
weak  lamb  whose  mother  fails  to  own  it; 
after  you  have  grown  accustomed  to  the 
odd  trappings  and  by-products  of  mam- 
malian   reproduction    and    seen    how 
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marvelously  they  contribute  to  the 
finished  product;  after  you've  broken 
down  an  animal's  reserve  and  have  iden- 
tified yourself  with  her  and  no  longer  pull 
your  punches,  then  this  strange  phenom- 
enon of  birth  becomes  an  absorbingly 
lustrous  occasion,  full  of  subdued  emo- 
tion, like  a  great  play,  an  occasion  for 
which  you  unthinkingly  give  up  any 
other  occupation  that  might  be  demand- 
ing your  attention.  I've  never  before  in 
my  life  put  in  such  a  month  as  this  past 
month  has  been — a  period  of  pure 
creation,  vicarious  in  its  nature,  but 
extraordinarily  moving. 

I  presume  that  everything  a  female 
does  in  connection  with  birthing  her 
young  is  largely  instinctive,  not  rational. 
A  sheep  makes  a  hundred  vital  move- 
ments and  performs  a  dozen  indispensa- 
ble and  difficult  tasks,  blissfully  oblivious 
of  her  role.  Everything  is  important, 
but  nothing  is  intelligent.  Before  the 
lamb  is  born  she  paws  petulantly  at  the 
bedding.  Even  this  is  functional,  for 
she  manages  to  construct  a  sort  of  nest 
into  which  the  lamb  drops,  somewhat  to 
the  lamb's  advantage.  Then  comes  the 
next  miraculous  reflex.  In  the  first 
instant  after  a  lamb  is  dropped,  the  ewe 
takes  one  step  ahead,  turns,  and  lowers 
her  head  to  sniff*  eagerly  at  her  little 
tomato  surprise.  This  step  ahead  that 
she  takes  is  a  seemingly  trivial  thing, 
but  I  have  been  thinking  about  it  and  I 
guess  it  is  not  trivial  at  all.  If  she  were 
to  take  one  step  backward  it  would  be  a 
different  story — she  would  step  on  her 
lamb,  and  perhaps  damage  it.  I  have 
often  seen  a  ewe  step  backward  while 
laboring,  but  I  never  remember  seeing 
one  take  a  backward  step  after  her  lamb 
has  arrived  on  the  ground.  This  is  the 
second  instinctive  incident. 

The  third  is  more  important  than  either 
of  the  others.  A  lamb,  newly  born,  is 
in  a  state  of  considerable  disrepair;  it 
arrives  weak  and  breathless,  with  its 
nose  plugged  with  phlegm  or  covered 
with  a  sac.  It  sprawls,  suffocated,  on 
the  ground,  and  after  giving  one  con- 
vulsive shake,  is  to  all  appearances  dead. 


Only  quick  action,  well-directed,  will 
save  it  and  start  it  ticking.  The  ewe 
takes  this  action,  does  the  next  impor- 
tant thing,  which  is  to  open  the  lamb's 
nostrils.  She  goes  for  its  nose  with 
unerring  aim  and  starts  tearing  off  the 
cellophane.  I  can't  believe  that  she  is 
intelligently  unstoppering  these  air  pas- 
sages for  her  child;  she  just  naturally  feels 
like  licking  a  lamb  on  the  nose.  You 
wonder  (or  I  do,  anyway)  what  strange 
directional  force  impels  her  to  begin  at 
the  nose,  rather  than  at  the  other  end. 
A  lamb  has  two  ends,  all  right,  and  before 
the  ewe  gets  through  she  has  attended  to 
both  of  them;  but  she  always  begins  with 
the  nose,  and  with  almost  frenzied  haste. 
I  suppose  Darwin  is  right,  and  that  a 
long  process  of  hereditary  elimination 
finally  produced  sheep  which  began 
cleaning  the  forward  end  of  a  lamb,  not 
the  after  end.  It  is  an  impressive  sight, 
no  matter  what  is  responsible  for  it.  It 
is  literally  life-giving,  and  you  can  see 
life  take  hold  with  the  first  in-draught  of 
air  in  the  freed  nostril.  The  lamb 
twitches  and  utters  a  cry,  as  though  from 
a  long  way  off".  The  ewe  answers  with  a 
stifled  grunt,  her  sides  still  contracting 
with  the  spasms  of  birth;  and  in  this 
answering  cry  the  silver  cord  is  complete 
and  takes  the  place  of  the  umbilicus, 
which  has  parted,  its  work  done. 

These  are  only  the  beginnings  of  the 
instinctive  events  in  the  maternal  pro- 
gram. The  ewe  goes  on  to  dry  her 
lamb  and  boost  it  to  its  feet.  She  keeps 
it  moving  so  that  it  doesn't  lodge  and 
chill.  She  finally  works  it  into  position 
so  that  it  locates,  in  an  almost  impenetra- 
ble jungle  of  wool,  the  indispensable 
fountain  and  the  early  laxative.  One 
gulp  of  this  fluid  (which  seems  to  have  a 
liberal  share  of  brandy  in  it)  and  the 
lamb  is  launched.  Its  little  tail  wiggles 
and  satisfaction  is  written  all  over  it,  and 
your  heart  leaps  up. 

Even  your  own  technic  begins  to 
grow  more  instinctive.  When  I  was  a 
novice  I  used  to  work  hard  to  make  a 
lamb  suck  by  forcing  its  mouth  to  the  teat. 
Now  I  just  tickle  it  on  the  base  of  its  tail. 
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NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


BY  BERNARD  DeVOTO 


THE  Fox  sisters,  a  pair  of  accomplished 
hysterics,  held  seances  at  Barnum's 
Hotel  through  June  of  1850.  The  fash- 
ionable and  the  literary  attended  them  in 
throngs;  among  those  who  reported 
themselves  impressed  were  Cooper,  Bry- 
ant, and  Bancroft.  The  printers  were  on 
strike  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
Horace  Greeley,  who  had  been  a  compos- 
itor but  was  now  a  newspaper  proprietor, 
advised  them  to  use  peaceful  means  only 
to  improve  their  estate;  virtue  and  fru- 
gality, he  thought,  would  get  them 
farther  than  violence  could.  Many 
other  trades  were  on  strike  throughout 
the  industrial  East,  notably  the  tailor- 
esses,  who  were  cheered  on  by  various 
conventions  which  met  to  assert  the  rights 
of  women.  The  workers  were  defending 
themselves,  unsuccessfully  on  the  whole, 
against  a  national  dislocation  caused  by 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  more 
than  a  year  before.  The  first  year's  pro- 
duction had  cheapened  bullion,  and 
commodity  prices  were  climbing  in  a 
steep  curve.  But  by  the  fifth  of  this  June 
12,000  men  and  3400  wagons  had  passed 
Fort  Laramie  in  continuation  of  last 
year's  stampede  to  California.  Thou- 
sands more  were  moving  westward  by 
the  southern  trails,  and  other  thousands 
had  shipped  to  the  same  destination  by 
way  of  the  Isthmus  or  the  Cape.  Then 
the  clipper  Sea  Witch  dropped  anchor  in 
San  Francisco  Bay,  ninety-seven  days  out 
of  New  York.  She  had  cut  the  passage 
by  a  full  two  months  and  had  begun  a 
new,  brief  era  in  transportation  which 


had  its  beauty  and  has  its  romance  still. 
The  gold  seekers  and  the  Sea  Witch 
were  shifting  farther  out  of  balance  a 
social  system  already  perilously  close  to 
disruption.  Europe  looked  bad  enough 
that  June,  with  armies  marching  and 
treaties  collapsing  as  efforts  to  restore 
what  the  revolutions  of  '48  had  over- 
turned came  to  nothing  (and  with  trou- 
ble in  Schleswig-Holstein  again);  but  the 
United  States  looked  worse.  In  this 
same  June  delegates  from  nine  Southern 
States  met  at  Nashville  in  a  convention 
whose  purpose  was  to  assert  what  were 
called  "Southern  rights"  at  whatever 
cost  might  be  necessary.  At  the  mo- 
ment "Southern  rights"  meant  the  right 
of  political  dictation  by  a  minority  and 
the  extension  of  property  in  slaves  to  the 
lands  taken  from  Mexico  by  military 
conquest.  The  plan  of  those  who  had 
called  the  convention  was  to  use  first  the 
threat  and  then,  if  need  be,  the  fact  of 
secession — in  other  words,  to  break  up 
the  Union  in  its  sixty-second  year.  They 
did  not  succeed  and  the  convention 
adjourned  without  going  beyond  oratory. 
For  by  June  the  ground  swell  of  public 
sentiment  had  turned  to  the  support 
of  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster. 
Through  the  late  winter  and  the  spring 
Congress  had  debated  the  issues  with 
unprecedented  violence,  and  North  and 
South  the  compromisers  were  widely 
held  to  have  betrayed  the  nation.  What 
Clay  and  Webster  saw,  what  history  has 
since  confirmed,  was  that  if  the  Union 
could    be   held    together   for    ten    years 
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more,  by  any  de\ice  of  craft  or  sur- 
render, then  ii  could  endure  the  irre- 
pressible conflict.  In  September  they 
were  to  get  what  they  wanted;  the  meas- 
ures that  would  last  L»r  just  ten  years, 
and  the  Union  was.  by  an  eyelash,  saved. 
But  in  June  anyone  who  thought  that 
the  United  States  was  done  for  had  as 
much  e\-idence  as  that  opinion  has  ever 
needed. 

In  that  chaotic  June  of  ISSO.  Harper 
and  Brothers  brought  out  the  first  num- 
ber of  Harpers  Sruo  Monthly  Magazine. 
The  edition  went  to  7500;  sis  months 
later  the  print  order  had  reached  50.000; 
it  had  cUmbed  to  200.000  by  1860.  For 
the  '^Xew''  of  the  tide  (\vhich  was  main- 
tained till  1 900)  was  accurate  and  a  need 
in  American  journalism  was  being  ser\-ed. 
Several  asp>ects  of  Harpers  were  ne^v. 
Mr.  Mort's  analysis  in  his  History  of 
American  Magazims  stresses  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  first  great  middle-class  maga- 
zine, but  more  significant  is  his  further 
obser\*ation  that  it  \vas  also  the  first 
national  magazine.  Vv>  to  that  time 
only  the  saccharine  Gid-iy  s  had  been  able 
:o  extend  its  app>eal  beyond  the  sections: 
no  monthly  or  quarterly  had  tried  to 
satisf)*  the  serious  Hierar\"  and  iniellecrual 
tastes  of  Americans  everywhere.  Hz-c-r'i 
at  once  made  inroads  on  the  circulaiion 
of  those  that  came  nearest  to  doing  s-d. 
Graham's,  whose  decline  its  arrival  accel- 
erated; and  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
which  lasted  only  a  few  years  more. 
But  the  greater  pari  of  Harpers  phenom- 
enal circulation  represented  an  audience 
that  our  journalism  had  not  pre\-iously 
reached,  an  audience  that  \vas  truly  na- 
tional. Mr.  Mon  is  able  to  quote 
Anthony  TroUope;  Nvhose  dismay  of 
America  ^vas  even  more  fastidious  than 
his  mother S;  as  sa\ing  in  1362  that  he 
found  •'Harpers  everlasting  magazine*' 
(an  impatient  adjective  for  a  journal  that 
bought  his  stuff)  in  the  humblest  cabins 
in  the  \Vest,  and  Theodore  Tilton,  in 
1866,  as  calling  it  "the  pioneer  of  civili- 
zation at  the  \Vest."  The  magazine  went 
west;  northwest^  and  south\vest  in  emi- 
grant  wagons,    and   many   a   man   and 


woman  in  firontier  huts  cherished  it  as 
a  s\Tnbol  of  a  fineness  that  must  be  es- 
tablished in  the  new  countrv'  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  also  it  went  north  and 
south,  to  Hbraries  and  coUeges  and  homes 
which  resp)onded  to  a  feeling  of  nation- 
ality. PtUnam's,  which  was  founded  in 
1853,  was  never  a  real  competitor  and 
many  years  passed  before  the  Atlantic, 
which  foUowed  it  in  1857,  felt  any  desire 
to  stand  for  more  than  a  purely  New 
England  culture.  Scribners,  which  was 
to  become  the  Century,  met  it  head  on  in 
1870  and  this  competition  produced  one 
of  the  great  eras  in  American  journalism. 
The  earhest  numbers  were  exacdy 
•'•"magazines''  in  the  antique  sense  that 
they  were  digests  and  anthologies.  They 
rested  also  on  a  basis  of  Enghsh  fiction. 
President  Zachan.'  Taylor,  who  was  to  die 
a  month  laier  and  bequeath  his  troubled 
govemmeni  id  Millard  Fillmore,  may 
have  begun  a  serial  by  Charles  Lever  in 
that  issue  of  June,  1850,  and  may  have 
read  there  Dickens's  '•Child's  Dream  of  a 
Star.'*  The  editors  were  experimentiQg 
\s-ith  and  were  soon  to  adopt  a  revolu- 
tionar\-  practice  of  pa\ing  EngHsh  writ- 
ers, whereas  the  established  custom  was 
to  pira:e  them.  Only  English  novels 
'.•.ere  :d  be  serialized  tiU  after  the  Ci\-il 
War — understandably,  since  few  Ameri- 
can novels  of  the  time  were  worth  serial- 
izing. If  President  Taylor  did  indeed 
read  Charles  Lever  in  the  first  number; 
so  President  Lincoln  may  have  read  Mr. 
TroUope's  Small  House  at  Allingion  late 
at  night  when  the  armies  were  groping 
for  each  other  at  Getrv-sburg  i  his  elegant 
secretary-;  John  Hay,  certainly  did)  and 
may  have  glanced  at  the  first  installment 
of  Our  Mutual  Friend  a  day  or  two 
before  Good  Friday,  1865.  Bleak  House 
and  Little  Dorrit  had  come  before  that 
and  the  durable  tradition  gave  first 
American  pubHcation  to  Thackeray's 
The  Neaxomes,  The  Virginians,  The  Adven- 
tures of  Philip  and  Dennis  Duval  (as  well  as 
The  Four  Georges);  to  George  Eliot's 
Romola  and  Daniel  Deronda:  to  Hardy's 
The  Return  of  the  Natioe,  The  Laodicean,  and 
(bowdlerized,  alas)  Hearts  Insurgent  which 
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was  later  called  Jnde  the  Ohscurr;  to 
DuMauricr's  Peter  Ibhetson  and  (one  of 
the  smash  hits  of  the  century)  Trilby;  to 
much  of  Conrad,  Maurice  Hewlett, 
Kipling,  and  on  down  to  Mr.  Huxley's 
After  Many  a  Sutmner  of  last  year. 

Part  of  Ilarpefs  continuing  success 
thus  came  from  the  fact  that  it  gave  its 
readers  the  best  English  fiction  of  the  time. 
Yet  from  the  beginning  the  short  fiction 
had  been  mainly  American,  and  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War,  when  the  short  story 
flowered  into  a  typically  American  form, 
the  index  of  Harpefs  authors  became  a 
checklist  of  our  literature.  The  maga- 
zine was  a  main  support  and  in  some 
degree  a  begetter  of  the  second  great 
period  of  American  literature.  And 
now  American  novelists  were  worth 
serializing.  The  list  is  much  too  long 
even  to  be  fairly  sampled  here  but  you 
will  find  on  it  nearly  any  good  American 
writer  you  have  heard  of.  President 
McKinley,  for  example,  could  have  read 
one  of  Stephen  Crane's  Whilomville 
stories  in  the  issue  of  January,  1900, 
when  the  century  turned,  and  President 
Wilson  doubtless  read  the  first  install- 
ment of  Booth  Tarkington's  The  Turmoil 
in  the  last  days  of  peace  at  the  beginning 
of  August,  1914.  Before  that  there  had 
been  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Howells, 
Henry  James,  J.  W.  DeForest,  Lafcadio 
Hearn,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  James  Lane  Allen,  Richard 
Harding  Davis — whom  you  will.  There 
has  been  a  similar  succession  of  our  poets, 
from  Longfellow  (who  at  least  twice  re- 
ceived a  thousand  dollars  for  a  poem) 
through  Whitman  on  down  to  Robert 
Frost  and  Edna  Millay.  Lowell  wrote 
his  studies  of  Elizabethan  dramatists  for 
Harpefs  and  Howells,  in  "The  Editor's 
Study,"  a  since  abandoned  department, 
for  many  years  wrote  the  most  influential 
criticism  in  America. 

Howells  is  the  most  distinguished  ex- 
ample of  the  ''Harper's  author,"  the 
writer  so  closely  identified  with  the  maga- 
zine that  he  seems  to  belong  to  it  primarily. 
Beginning  with  Indian  Summer  in  1885,  the 
bulk  of  his  writing — novels,  short  stories. 


criticism,  poems,  editorials,  travrl  pirrrs 
aj)p(!ar(!(l  in  the  ma^a/.in(!.  In  the 
nii(l(ll(!  Nin('ti(!S  Mark  Twain  also  be- 
came a  fixture,  though  his  great  work 
was  ov(!r  and  the  magazine  could  serial- 
ize! only  such  lesser  books  as  Joan  aj  Arc 
and  The  Mysterious  Stranqer.  Mary  I".. 
Wilkins  and  Ojnstance  W(jols(jn  were 
other  repres(!ntatives  of  the  type,  and  it 
has  continued  clown  t(;  t(j-day. 

Harper's  principal  reputatifjn  was  for 
fiction,  but  from  the  beginning  it  was 
strongly  interested  in  the  American  scene. 
In  its  second  year  it  began  to  report  on 
the  West  and  it  has  been  reporting  on  all 
the  sections,  and  on  the  trades,  businesses, 
manners,  customs,  beliefs,  institutions, 
problems,  religions,  politics,  and  fads  and 
fashions  of  America  ever  since.  Always 
more  interested  in  the  contemporary 
than  in  the  historical  (though  it  pub- 
lished Parkman  and  Motley  and  John 
Fiske,  it  left  the  great  Civil  War  histories 
and  biographies  to  the  Century  and  Scrib- 
ner''s),  it  has  described  the  national  life 
so  extensively  that  no  one  will  ever  be 
able  to  write  American  history  without 
it.  In  this  topicality  and  in  the  equally 
persistent  reporting  of  science  one  finds 
the  strongest  continuity  with  the  maga- 
zine as  it  is  to-day. 

And  one  must  not  ignore  the  glorious 
age,  roughly  from  1880  to  1915,  when  a 
quality  magazine  could  be  lush  and  lav- 
ish— when  it  could  be  two  hundred  pages 
long,  publish  as  many  articles  in  one  is- 
sue as  it  does  to-day  and  in  the  same  issue 
publish  an  equal  number  of  stories  and 
parts  of  two  serials,  when  (to  the  envy  of 
their  successor)  George  William  Curtis 
could  have  from  seven  to  ten  thousand 
words  for  the  Easy  Chair  and  Howells 
almost  as  much.  And  when,  forced  by 
the  Century's  competition  to  develop 
another  field  in  which  it  had  pioneered, 
it  brought  magazine  illustration  to  the 
highest  excellence  ever  known.  The  list 
of  Harper's  artists  is  a  list  of  the  greatest 
illustrators  there  have  ever  been,  whether 
one  thinks  of  Felix  O.  C.  Darley  far  back, 
of  Winslow  Homer,  Edwin  A.  Abbey, 
C.    S.    Reinhart,   John    \V.    Alexander, 
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and  A.  B.  Frost  later  on,  or  Howard  Pyle 
and  Charles  Dana  Gibson  still  later. 
Throughout  that  happ^  time  it  was  as  dis- 
tinguished for  its  art  as  for  its  literature. 

Meanwhile  the  ma^s-circulation  maga- 
zines had  developed  and  had  begun  to 
use  the  instruments  that  Harper^s  had 
shaped.  In  effect,  there  has  always  been 
for  Harpefs  approximately  the  same 
audience  it  had  reached  by  1860,  and  it 
had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  capacity 
to  compete  in  a  field  where  circulation  is 
measured  not  by  a  few  hundred  thousand 
but  by  the  million.  So  in  1925  it  once 
more  changed  its  format,  abandoned  il- 
lustration, reduced  the  proportion  of 
fiction  in  its  contents,  and  became  the 
magazine  of  ideas,  free  and  tranquil  dis- 
cussion, and  editorial  comment  that  it 
has  since  remained. 

Harper^  s  is  ninety  years  old  this 
month.  It  is  junior  to  the  North  American 
Review,  which  has  experienced  violent 
transformations  in  its  lifetime,  and  to  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  which  has  experi- 
enced even  more  violent  ones;  but  no 
other  magazine  has  survived  so  long  and 
so  continuously  held  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  American  journalism. 

Not  only  excellence  but  suppleness, 
adaptability  to  circumstance,  and  will- 
ingness to  change  with  the  times  have 
been  responsible  for  that  survival.  They 
are  characteristics  of  youth  rather  than  of 
age,  and  at  ninety  Harpef  s  has  no  feel- 
ing of  antiquity.  But  whatever  changes 
there  have  been,  for  ninety  years  it  has 
been  edited  for  exactly  the  same  audi- 
ence, has  maintained  the  same  editorial 
standards,  and  has  existed  on  the  highest 
level  of  journalism.  From  its  first  issue 
on  to  to-day  it  has  always  been  one  of  the 
best  American  magazines,  which  is  to 
say  one  of  the  best  magazines  in  the 
world,  and  it  has  frequently,  by  universal 
acknowledgment,  been  the  best.  (In  the 
days  when  Andrew  Lang  edited  an  Eng- 
lish edition,  a  patriotic  Englishwoman 
once  remarked  with  the  finality  of  her 


type,  that  of  course,  American  culture 
could  show  no  such  magazine  as  Har- 
per's) It  is  the  audience  that  counts. 
Its  tastes  and  interests  have  shifted  as  the 
currents  of  American  life  shifted  but  it 
has  always  consisted  of  the  educated,  the 
discriminating,  and  the  liberal — in  a 
worn  but  realistic  phrase,  the  intellectual 
aristocracy.  Harper's  has  always  been 
edited  for  such  people,  and  always  will 
be. 

There  was  fighting  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein  and  social  upheaval  in  America 
when  the  first  issue  appeared;  headlines 
carry  the  same  burden  to-day;  doubtless 
they  will  be  paralleled  when  the  issue 
of  June,  1950,  hits  the  stands.  From 
the  ninetieth  anniversary  one  looks 
backward  over  an  extraordinary  pageant 
of  violent  change.  A  good  deal  has  hap- 
pened to  America  in  those  ninety  years, 
and  to  American  journalism  too.  Most 
of  it  has  been  reported  in  these  pages — 
reported,  analyzed,  and  discussed  by  the 
best  minds  available — and  one  feels  that 
Harper's  has  been  not  only  a  large  part 
of  American  journalism  but  a  not  un- 
important part  of  America  as  well.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  expected  during 
those  ninety  years  that  something — the 
secessionists  or  the  abolitionists,  the  Re- 
publican party  or  the  Populists,  the 
trusts  or  the  unions  or  the  Ku  Klux  or 
the  anarchists  or  the  fascists  or  the 
communists — would  bring  the  Republic 
down.  It  has  been  repeatedly  expected 
that  something — the  big  weeklies  or  the 
muckraking  magazines,  the  pulps  or  the 
keyhole  weeklies  or  the  magazines  that 
transpose  their  verbs  and  merge  their 
adjectives — would  bring  Harper's  down. 
But  the  Republic  has  gone  on  its  way  and 
Harper's  has  described  and  analyzed  it. 
It  is  confidently  expected  in  this  office 
that  both  will  still  be  performing  their 
proper  functions  ten  years  from  now 
when  the  current  Easy  Chair  or  his 
successor  reviews  the  first  century  of  an 
American  institution. 
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M-DAY  AND  THE  BUSINESS   MAN 


BY  LEO  M.  CHERNE 


THE  possibility  of  our  involvement  in 
the  war  now  spreading  in  Europe 
presents  a  challenge  to  every  mind.  Not 
least  among  those  who  are  troubled  and 
confused  are  American  business  men. 
They  know — most  of  them — that  there 
is  an  M-Day  plan  for  the  control  of  busi- 
ness. But  that  is  probably  all  they  do 
know.  What  are  they  to  expect  on 
M-Day — that  day  without  date  when 
the  United  States  goes  to  war? 

The  idea  of  "the  nation  in  arms"  is 
not  new.  Within  the  past  fifty  years  the 
demands  in  the  way  of  organization  and 
supply  imposed  upon  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  a  nation  at  war  have  been 
immeasurably  intensified.  No  longer 
do  professional  armies  engage  each  other 
while  the  home  front  hangs  out  placards 
announcing  "Business  as  usual."  To 
equip  and  supply  the  modern  army 
means  constant  surveillance  and  control 
of  transport,  manufacture,  electric  power, 
fuel,  labor,  and  raw  materials  so  that  the 
stream  of  men  and  munitions  going  up 
to  battle  may  not  be  interrupted. 

We  experienced  something  of  this  con- 

CopjTight,  1940,  by  Harper  &  Bi 


trol  in  the  last  war  when  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  attempted  to  co-ordinate  the 
nation's  industrial  life  with  the  military 
requirements.  When  Germany  entered 
the  present  war  she  was  geared  as  one 
single  machine  in  business  for  one  single 
purpose:  to  fight  the  war.  At  the  present 
moment  France  and  Great  Britain  are 
rapidly  being  forced  into  the  same  pat- 
tern of  economic  regimentation  and 
co-ordination — unit  economies  whose  sole 
aim  is  carrying  on  the  war.  The  desires, 
aims,  and  policies  of  individual  business 
men  must  go  by  the  board  where  they 
are  in  the  slightest  conflict  with  the 
single  aim  of  the  state — successful  prose- 
cution of  the  war. 

If  the  economic  factor  in  warfare  has 
displaced,  or  at  least  equalled  in  impor- 
tance, the  military  strategy,  if  M-Day 
is  to  mean  not  only  the  military  mobiliza- 
tion of  one  out  of  every  one  hundred  and 
thirty  Americans,  but  also  the  impact  of 
industrial  mobilization  on  each  of  the 
other  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
then  knowledge  of  what  economic  con- 
trol would  do  to  civilian  life,  property, 

others.     All  Rights  Reserved. 
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enterprise,  and  activity  in  the  event  of 
future  war  becomes  of  first  importance. 

Before  the  details  of  industrial  mobili- 
zation are  analyzed  i^  is  advisable  to 
underscore  two  facts  which  are  of  primary 
interest  to  business:  first,  industrial  mobi- 
lization is  far  from  a  "pipe-dream"  im- 
possible of  actual  application;  and  sec- 
ond, industrial  mobilization  is  by  no 
means  a  newfangled  idea  or  a  "New 
Deal"  contrivance. 

Modern  war  presents  little  opportunity 
for  parliamentary  quibbling,  for  individ- 
ual functioning,  enterprise,  and  initiative. 
War  eflfort  must  be  fast,  complete,  unre- 
served, and  frequently  brutal — brutal 
in  its  effect  on  the  civilian  as  well  as  on 
the  war  front. 

The  necessity  for  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion cannot  be  completely  understood 
unless  it  is  realized  that  the  absence  of  a 
preformulated  and  digested  plan  during 
the  World  War  came  as  close  to  causing 
industrial  chaos  and  bringing  about  a 
drastic  military  handicap  as  could  possi- 
bly have  been  experienced.  Brigadier 
General  Seth  Williams,  in  discussing  his 
experience  on  the  War  Industries  Board 
during  the  World  War  as  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  Marine  Corps,  reported 
that  "When  the  War  Industries  Board 
was  first  organized,  the  industrial  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States  was  chaotic. 
There  had  been  a  quick  cancellation  of 
civilian  orders  just  before  war  was  de- 
clared and  industry  then  began  to  scram- 
ble for  orders  from  the  Government. 
The  War  and  Navy  Departments  had 
no  real  program.  The  Allies  had  im- 
mense orders  under  contract  by  the  same 
firms  which  we  desired  to  utilize  for  the 
manufacturing  of  our  own  war  supplies. 
I  am  trying  to  portray  for  you  the  ap- 
parent hopeless  confusion  that  existed  at 
the  time  that  Mr.  Baruch  was  made  the 
head  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 
Slowly,  and,  oh,  so  slowly,  the  pieces  of 
this  puzzle  were  fitted  into  their  proper 
places,  but  did  they  stay  there?  They 
did  not." 

The  industrial  experiences  of  most  of 
the  great  belligerent  nations  during  the 


World  War  were  in  many  important 
particulars  strikingly  similar.  The  folly 
of  permitting  a  country  to  drift  into  war 
without  having  made  provision  for 
prompt  mobilization  of  industry  was 
sharply  brought  home.  The  allied  na- 
tions were  saved,  initially  at  least,  from 
disaster  because  the  enemy,  through  a 
like  failure,  was  unable  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation.  Specifically,  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States,  grave  conse- 
quences during  the  preparatory  and 
transition  periods  were  avoided  because 
of  the  protection  given  by  the  Allies.  In 
many  cases,  however,  improvised  meth- 
ods were  unable  to  prevent  extravagance 
and  delays  in  procuring  munitions,  or  to 
prevent  profiteering  in  some  quarters  and 
unnecessary  suffering  in  others. 

Since  the  World  War  each  of  the 
major  powers  has  attempted  to  devise  a 
system  under  which,  in  the  event  of  an- 
other war,  the  repetition  of  its  industrial 
mistakes  of  1914-1918  could  be  avoided, 
the  material  resources  rallied  to  the 
nation's  support  with  a  minimum  of  de- 
lay and  maximum  of  effectiveness,  and 
post-war  reconstruction  facilitated.  Un- 
der the  specific  authority  of  the  National 
Defense  Act  passed  in  June,  1920,  an 
industrial  mobilization  plan  has  been 
evolved  for  the  United  States. 


II 

Before  we  wake  up  with  Mr.  Business 
Man  on  the  morning  of  M-Day  it  is  im- 
portant to  emphasize  that  this  analysis 
of  the  problems  he  will  face,  the  adjust- 
ments he  must  make,  and  the  changes 
he  will  see  represents  a  composite  of  the 
Selective  Manpower  Mobilization  Plan, 
the  latest  revision  of  the  Industrial  Mobi- 
lization Plan,  and  the  entire  planning 
for  economic  mobilization.  Where  gaps 
still  remain,  where  subjects  have  been 
too  delicate  to  reduce  to  writing  for  pub- 
lic analysis  before  M-Day,  they  will  be 
filled  by  our  knowledge  of  what  happened 
in  those  areas  of  control  during  the  last 
war  as  well  as  by  what  must  almost  inevi- 
tably happen  in  the  event  of  a  future  war. 
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Let  115  assume  at  first,  in  order  to 
observe  economic  and  industrial  mobi- 
lization in  its  broadest  form,  that  the 
business  executive  with  whom  we  are 
concerned  is  an  executive  of  one  of  the 
large  motor  companies.  On  M-Day, 
the  day  on  which  this  country  enters  a 
state  of  war,  the  entire  military  machine 
of  the  nation  comes  to  life.  The  plan- 
ning of  over  twenty  years  is  translated 
into  action  almost  overnight.  Our  ex- 
ecutive knows — as  a  matter  of  fact  he  has 
known  for  years — that  his  is  one  of  ten 
thousand  separate  industrial  plants  which 
had,  before  war,  been  allocated  for 
specific  wartime  production.  Officers 
representing  the  Army  and  Xaw  through 
the  Army  and  Na\y  Munitions  Board  will 
have  completely  sur\*eyed  his  plant  and 
determined  the  maximum  output  of  the 
particular  commodirv'  in  which  they 
are  interested.  Congress  is  preparing  to 
pass  the  Selective  SerN-ice  Act  which  per- 
haps this  ver\-  day  has  been  dropped  into 
the  "'hopper.''  The  War  Resources  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  akeady  been 
set  up  by  the  President  under  Section  120 
of  the  National  Defense  Act,  prepares  to 
secure  the  necessary*  materials  for  the 
men  who  within  the  next  few  weeks  will 
be  called  to  the  colors  under  the  Selective 
Sen-ice  Act. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  military  ma- 
chine demands  of  our  business  executive 
that  he  produce  t^vo  hundred  military 
trucks  monthly.  This  quantirs'  is  well 
within  the  productive  capacirv-  of  his 
plant  during  peacetime.  To  assure  de- 
livery the  procuring  agencies  wiU  have 
established  close  obser\-ation  of  the  ac- 
ti\*ities  of  this  plant  before  M-Day,  and 
in  making  the  demand  a  price  is  reached 
which,  on  the  face,  justifies  the  company's 
ca-oj>eration  and  assures  it  a  reasonable 
profit.  But  if  the  regulation,  planning, 
compulsion,  and  demands  were  to  stop 
at  this  point,  the  likelihood  is  that  the 
required  production  would  sooner  or 
later  bog  down.  ^And  here  is  where  \ve 
get  a  bird's-eye  vie\v  of  industrial  mobi- 
lization.) If  in  time  of  war  the  price 
of  contributory    materials   required    by 


this  factory  were  left  free  to  the  exercise 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand;  if  a 
number  of  the  strategic  or  critical  raw 
commodities,  rubber,  manganese,  tin, 
etc.,  which  are  necessary  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  trucks,  were  available  or  not, 
depending  up)on  the  freedom  of  world 
shipment  at  the  time;  if  labor  were  un- 
hindered in  exercising  the  pxDwer  which 
two  new  factors  will  have  given  it  (the 
depletion  of  the  laFx)r  market  by  man- 
power mobilization  and  the  increase  of 
its  value  by  the  desperate  need  for  its  aid) 
and  were  permitted  free  exercise  of  that 
power  through  strikes,  slow-downs,  sit- 
downs,  or  any  of  the  other  useful  weapons 
in  labor's  arsenal;  or  if  the  components 
which  go  into  the  composition  of  the  cost 
of  living  were  undetermined  by  law,  un- 
super\ised  by  regulation,  and  uncon- 
trolled by  the  Government — if  any  of 
these  were  permitted  to  function  willy- 
niUy,  despite  the  demands  upon  this 
executive  for  his  trucks,  despite  the  threat 
even  of  commandeering  his  plant  and 
equipment  as  a  penalty  for  failure  to 
produce,  then  troops  would  walk  to  the 
encampments  and  battlefields,  not  ride. 

Thus  we  can  readily  see  that  unless 
there  is  the  completely  co-ordinated  con- 
trol of  all  of  the  factors  involved  in  Indus- 
trial mobilization  the  whole  process 
must  inev*itably  become  a  "muddling 
through."  And  '''muddling  through"  is 
incompatible  with  \-ictor\^  in  war.  So 
economic  and  industrial  mobilization 
contemplates  the  complete  co-ordination 
of  ever>'  element  vital  to  the  creation  of 
military  essentials. 

Let  us  glance  again  for  a  moment  at 
our  motors  manufacturer,  whose  problem 
it  is  to  deliver  the  t^vo  hundred  trucks 
monthly.  In  this  way  we  may  see  the 
interlocking  of  gears  in  the  machinery  of 
industrial  mobilization. 

In  General  Automobiles'  assembling 
plant  labor  is  working  under  pressure. 
The  hours  are  almost  certainly  more  than 
forty  a  week.  The  probability  is  that 
time  and  one-half  for  overtime  work  is  no 
longer  required  by  law.  Women  may 
be  seen  here  and  there  in  the  plant  where 
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less  skilled  men  pre\aously  performed 
their  routines.  There  is  no  talk  of  a 
walkout  at  the  expiration  of  the  union 
agreement  to  force  an  increase  in  wage 
rates,  for  wage  rates  have  been  keyed  to 
the  cost  of  living  and  Washington  super- 
agencies  determine  changes  in  both. 
The  word  '"strike"  has  become  less 
frequent,  perhaps  only  a  whispered  word. 
Persons  well  imder  the  age  of  twenty-one 
or  over  thirty-one  are  being  rushed 
through  apprentice  training  courses  to 
take  their  posts  at  skilled  jobs,  replacing 
men  of  draft  age  who  have  been  deferred 
only  temporarily. 

Crates  of  materials  lie  on  the  loading 
platform  outside  the  plant.  They  are 
stamped  ''Transportation  clearance  #1." 
These  materials,  raw  and  half-finished, 
parts  and  sub-assemblies,  have  been 
rushed  here  under  shipment  priority  so 
that  no  hitch  anywhere  might  hold  up 
the  trucks.  To  give  headway  to  these 
necessary  supplies,  other  less  necessary 
shipments  throughout  the  country  have 
been  delayed.  This  is  the  unrelenting 
operation  of  "priorities.'' 

Similarly,  oil,  coal,  power,  cotton, 
steel,  and  the  other  vital  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  are  necessary  to  the  production 
of  these  military  requirements  will,  wdth 
a  minimum  of  friction  and  delay,  pour 
into  the  four  walls  of  General  Automo- 
biles. Nor  is  there  apt  to  be  much 
haggling  over  the  price  of  the  carloads 
of  oilj  for  instance.  The  fundamental 
prices  will  already  have  been  fixed,  else 
the  entire  house  of  ration  cards  would 
collapse. 

Thus  we  see  that  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion contemplates  the  co-ordination  of 
all  of  the  following  economic  elements: 
public  opinion,  labor,  raw  materials,  fa- 
cilities, capital;  contributory  items,  such 
as  parts,  assemblies  and  sub- assemblies; 
contributory  services,  such  as  power, 
transportation,  communication,  foreign 
trade,  fuel,  and  food.  And  they  have 
been  listed  here  in  the  approximate 
order  of  the  urgency  of  their  co-ordina- 
tion. 

The  primar^^  theme  in  industrial  mobi- 


lization is  that  it  is  impossible  to  regulate 
or  control  the  operation  of  one  segment 
of  our  industrial  economy  without  the 
concomitant  supervision  of  all  of  the 
other  factors  with  which  that  segment 
is  joined. 

Ill 

To  return  to  our  executive  and  the 

beginning  of  his  M-Day  worries,  he  first 
finds  that  an  intensive  enlistment  cam- 
paign is  exciting  the  imagination  of  the 
workers  in  his  plant.  An  ironic  com- 
mentary on  our  contemporary  economic 
difficulties  is  the  fact  that,  with  more 
than  ten  million  unemployed,  there  is  even 
now  in  an  increasing  number  of  fields  of 
activity  shortage  of  sldUed  labor.  Our 
business  executive  finds  on  M-Day  that 
the  enlistment  campaign  conducted  by 
the  United  States  Government  has  so 
stimulated  the  enthusiasm  of  a  number 
of  his  employees  that  his  staff  of  skilled 
labor  threatens  to  be  depleted  when  his 
need  for  it  is  the  greatest. 

For  this  problem  there  is  litde  solution 
in  any  of  the  planning  now  being  con- 
ducted. The  Government  cannot  on 
the  one  hand  seek  enlistment  and  on  the 
other  discourage  the  skilled  volunteer. 
It  is  not  untU  the  draft  machinery  under 
the  Selective  Mobilization  Act  becomes 
operative  that  this  manufacturer  of  essen- 
tial commodities  can  secure  some  protec- 
tion against  the  inroads  of  patriotic  fever 
on  his  necessary  personnel. 

The  effect  of  the  draft  upon  his  em- 
ployees and  the  personnel  problem  of  the 
executive  are  inseparable.  Let  us  there- 
fore analyze  briefly  the  manpower  mobi- 
lization machine  for  a  future  war  and 
determine  who  wlQ  remain  at  bench, 
desk,  and  lathe  and  who  must  leave. 

There  are  complete  plans  for  reenact- 
Lng  a  selective-service  enabling  act  in 
time  of  emergency.  But  even  with  these 
plans,  an  estimated  sixty  days  will  elapse 
between  the  declaration  of  war  and  the 
time  that  actual  recruits  will  be  available 
as  a  result  of  the  draft.  The  problem  of 
voluntary  enlistment  occurs  during  these 
first  sixty  days.     It  is  estimated  that  ap- 
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proximately  a  inaxinmm  ol"  500,000  vol- 
unteers will  be  needed  clurinj^  {\\v.  Uvo 
months  after  M-Day.  'J'liis  estimate  is 
made  despite  the  faet  that  the  United 
States  has  never  sueceeded  in  obtaining; 
volunteers  in  any  such  numbers.  The 
record  during  the  World  War  shows  that 
in  April,  1917,  86,000  were  secured; 
in  May,  119,000;  and  in  June,  95,000. 
In  eight  months  of  voluntary  enlistment 
during  the  World  War  the  military 
acquired  only  slightly  more  than  the 
present  contemplated  number  for  two 
months.  The  plans  at  the  present  time 
are  for  turning  over  voluntary  enlistment 
entirely  to  civilian  agencies,  using  the 
"community  drive"  idea,  organizing  lo- 
cal communities,  and  appealing  to  local 
pride  and  patriotism. 

The  Army  has  no  desire  to  remove 
from  necessary  civilian  life  those  skilled 
workers  and  individuals  who  are  more 
helpful  to  the  war  effort  in  a  civilian 
capacity  than  they  would  be  in  the  armed 
forces.  But  there  is  no  way  of  controlling 
this  problem  during  a  period  of  voluntary 
enlistment.  Recruiting  agencies  must 
accept  all  eligible  applicants  despite  the 
World  War  experience  that  skilled  men 
enlisted  in  droves.  It  is  estimated,  how- 
ever, that  the  minimum  requirements  of 
the  Army  for  skilled  personnel  are  ap- 
proximately 18  per  cent  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  enrolled.  The  Navy  require- 
ments are  considerably  higher,  ranging 
from  35  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  total 
strength.  Skilled  labor  therefore  will 
not  be  discouraged  from  enlisting  during 
the  voluntary  recruiting  period,  but  will 
be  saved  for  the  skilled  jobs  in  both  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

However,  as  soon  as  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Law  is  in  operation,  voluntary  recruit- 
ing will  stop  completely;  that  is,  for  men 
21  and  over.  Voluntary  enlistments  of 
those  between  18  and  21  will  be  accepta- 
ble. The  initial  age  covered  by  the  first 
registration  and  draft  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  from  21  to  31.  The  second 
draft,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  will  proba- 
bly affect  men  between  31  and  45. 

Under  the  Selective  Service  machinery 


local  l)(;,ir(ls  will  almost  autrjmatic:ally 
bcconK!  operative  in  6,000  loealilitrs,  anrl 
will  perform  three  functions.  The  local 
board  registers,  selects,  and  inducts  into 
actual  service.  Each  will  be  appointed 
by  State  boards  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernors. To  the  executive  the  important 
function  of  the  local  board  is  classifica- 
tion. It  is  in  the  operation  of  this  re- 
sponsibility that  the  board  will  determine 
who  is  to  remain  in  civilian  activity,  and 
this  will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
an  eight-page  questionnaire  filled  out  by 
each  registrant.  In  the  classification  of 
men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31,  Class 
I  will  include  those  individuals  who  arc 
ready  for  immediate  service.  Class  II 
will  include  those  who  were  deferred 
from  immediate  service  because  they 
are  engaged  in  vital  industries,  necessary 
professions  or  necessary  agriculture,  or 
because  they  hold  some  job  with  the 
Government  and  cannot  at  the  time  be 
replaced.  Class  III  will  include  those 
who  have  dependents;  and  Class  IV 
everyone  else — aliens,  the  physically  un- 
fit, and  the  Federal  and  State  officials 
deferred  by  law. 

Business  men  will  be  able  to  retain 
only  those  of  their  present  staff  who  are 
outside  the  age  limits  or  who  are  deferred 
initially  for  either  industrial  or  depend- 
ency reasons.  There  will  be  no  blanket 
deferments  for  all  employees  in  any  in- 
dustry regardless  of  the  importance  of 
the  industry.  Nor  will  deferments  be 
granted  except  to  those  activities  which 
are  essentially  necessary  either  for  the 
conduct  of  war  or  the  maintenance  of 
civilian  life  and  morale. 

Certain  activities  will  obviously  receive 
short  shrift  in  any  application  for  occu- 
pational deferment.  Gamblers,  pool- 
room sharks,  racetrack  touts,  procurers, 
and  so  on  are  the  more  obvious  persons 
listed  for  immediate  service  if  in  the 
military  ages.  But  realize  also  that  even 
occupations  which  have  attained  peace- 
time respectability  will  on  M-Day  be 
considered  equally  unnecessary.  Your 
favorite  waiter  if  within  military  age 
is  apt  to  be  carrying  a  gun  not  a  tray. 
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Building  elevators  will  either  remain 
inactive  or  be  manned  by  women  or 
old  men.  Doormen,  footmen,  and  other 
attendants  in  clubs,  hcxls,  stores,  apart- 
ment houses,  office  buildings,  and  even 
bathhouses  will  be  ofT  to  the  wars  or 
more  vital  employment.  Bellboys  and 
porters  will  no  longer  assist  you  in 
carrying  your  packages.  Even  if  base- 
ball games  and  other  sports  or  amuse- 
ments are  permitted  to  carry  on  in  the 
interest  of  public  morale,  at  least  one 
familiar  figure  will  no  longer  be  seen — 
the  candy  butcher  and  peanut  vender. 
Salesmen  will  have  difficulty  in  demon- 
strating their  right  to  deferment  when 
the  military  machine  insists  that  the 
world  will  beat  a  path  to  the  doorstep 
of  the  best  manufacturer  without  sales 
stimulation.  Lawyers  who  have  not 
been  appointed  to  any  part  of  the  selec- 
tive-service machinery  will  also  have 
difficulty  in  proving  that  their  civilian 
function  is  essential  if  they  are  within 
military  age.  Perhaps  the  greatest  blow 
will  fall  upon  sales  clerks,  office  clerks, 
and  other  non-skilled  replaceable  help. 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  ex- 
ecutive to  find  and  train  women  or  older 
men  who  may  take  the  place  of  those 
who  have  secured  the  temporary  indus- 
trial deferment.  The  local  boards  will 
maintain  a  file  of  registrants  in  Class  II, 
the  occupational  suspended  file.  These 
registrants  are  deferred  for  specific  peri- 
ods of  time  and  the  file  is  designed  to 
keep  track  of  these  deferments.  The 
registrants  at  the  end  of  the  stated  periods 
will  be  reclassified  and,  if  deferment  is  not 
extended,  will  be  placed  in  Class  I. 

The  experience  with  occupational  de- 
ferments in  the  last  war  can  help  our 
executive  in  determining  just  what 
chance  there  is  that  his  individual  em- 
ployees will  remain  with  him  if  they  are 
of  draft  age.  In  the  building  industry, 
46  out  of  every  100  applications  for  in- 
dustrial deferment  were  granted;  in  the 
chemical  industry,  62;  in  clothing  fac- 
tories, 30;  and  in  food  industries,  32. 
Iron  and  steel  workers  were  left  rela- 
tively  untouched   in   view   of  the   fact 


that  71  out  of  100  applications  for  indus- 
trial deferment  were  granted.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  liquor  industry's  em- 
ployees have  only  one  chance  out  of  six. 
Deferments  for  paper,  printing  and  pub- 
lishing operators  ran  to  20  per  cent;  the 
textile  industries,  to  39  per  cent. 

The  field  of  activity  considered  least 
necessary,  if  the  record  of  occupational 
deferments  during  the  World  War  can 
serve  as  an  accurate  guide — and  it  can 
— is  trade  or  merchandise  in  general. 
Only  14  out  of  every  100  persons  working 
for  businesses  in  this  group  were  ac- 
corded occupational  deferments.  You 
can  realize  how  close  home  to  you  this 
hits  from  the  fact  that  the  employees  of 
your  bank,  insurance  broker,  haber- 
dasher, tailor,  department  store,  neigh- 
borhood merchant,  and  his  wholesalers 
are  all  in  this  group.  Buyers  and  sellers 
of  all  sorts  of  articles,  real  estate,  any 
kind  of  store  or  shop,  even  grain  ele- 
vators, stock-yards,  warehouses,  and 
cold-storage  plants  will  pretty  much  have 
to  get  along  with  any  kind  of  personnel 
they  can  pick  up. 

Closest  to  this  group  in  the  non-essen- 
tial classification  we  find  actors,  artists, 
sculptors,  teachers  of  art,  clergymen, 
religious  and  charity  workers,  the  legal 
profession,  the  literary  profession,  jour- 
nalists, etc.,  dentists,  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, musicians  and  teachers  of  music, 
scientific  professions,  teachers,  professors 
in  colleges,  other  professional  pursuits, 
and  students.  No  breakdown  of  these  is 
available  individually  to  determine  their 
relative  importance,  but  for  the  entire 
group  approximately  75  per  cent  of  those 
who  applied  for  deferment  were  required 
to  report  for  immediate  military  service. 

IV 

But  if  the  problem  of  the  executive 
were  to  stop  at  whether  or  not  he  would 
be  able  to  retain  those  of  his  employees 
who  were  subject  to  draft,  his  concern 
would  be  a  relatively  minor  one.  In 
most  industries  and  business  occupations 
a  sufficient  percentage  of  the  personnel 
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arc  ovrr  mol)ili7ation  apjc,  and  womrn 
and  cliildrcMi  will,  wiliiin  a  very  short 
time  alter  war,  become  reasonably  elli- 
cient  in  substituting  lor  the  mobilized 
group.  Actually,  however,  the  employ- 
er's problcMii  only  starts  at  this  point, 
lie  must  be  prepared  almost  on  M-l)ay 
itself,  to  face  a  rigorous  application  of 
the  priority  system,  which  is  in  essence  a 
method  of  rationing  those  goods  and 
services  of  which  there  may  be  a  shortage 
in  proportion  to  their  importance  for  the 
war  effort.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  approximately  10,000  private 
plants  have  been  earmarked  for  wartime 
service.  In  addition  to  these,  however, 
a  maximum  military  effort  will  extend 
to  a  substantial  portion  of  civil  industry. 
The  production  of  munitions  alone 
would  almost  certainly  be  in  excess  of 
that  required  during  the  last  war,  and  in 
the  last  war  the  expenditure  for  military 
purposes  alone  was  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,- 
000  an  hour.  The  $14,000,000,000  of 
governmental  expenditure,  which  was 
directly  chargeable  to  war  in  the  25 
months  from  April,  1917,  to  April,  1919, 
are  in  terms  of  everyday  business  almost 
untranslatable.  But  that  700,000  sepa- 
rate items  of  production  were  acquired 
from  private  industry  is  an  understanda- 
ble fact.  Economic  mobilization  pre- 
supposes that  during  war  the  value  of 
any  activity  depends  entirely  on  the 
closeness  of  its  relation  to  ultimate  vic- 
tory. If  there  is  a  shortage  in  any  of  the 
components  which  make  up  the  nation's 
economic  wealth  only  the  most  essential 
civilian  needs  will  be  permitted  to  be  a 
drain  upon  these  resources.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  fact  that  the  keystone  of 
industrial  mobilization  is  priority  con- 
trol— priority  control  over  raw  ma- 
terials, labor  supply,  power,  fuel,  trans- 
portation, capital,  and  construction.  For 
example,  even  a  cargo  of  furs,  accom- 
panied by  a  bill  of  lading  from  the  origi- 
nal Hudson  Bay  Company,  would  gather 
dust  in  the  express  office  (if  it  were  ever 
permitted  to  get  that  far)  so  long  as  car- 
loads of  army  shoes  heading  for  the 
training  camps  absorbed  the  transporta- 


tion rapacity.  Present  studies  inrlicatr 
tiiat  lransj)ortali(jn  will  be  (jne  of  the 
major  bottlenecks  in  any  future  war. 
Similarly,  new  construction  will  be  lim- 
ited to  th(jse  industri(!s  and  activities  vital 
to  the  national  efr(jrt.  Iwen  the  building 
of  a  hou.sc  or  addition  of  a  porch  during 
war  is  apt  to  res(jlve  iLself  into  a  one- 
man  crusade  against  a  bureaucracy  which 
wasn't  designed  to  satisfy  personal  wishes. 

Military  necessity  will  require  the  con- 
trol of  certain  raw  materials  in  order 
to  obtain  essential  war  production.  This 
control  will  probably  have  been  already 
instituted  by  Presidential  proclamation 
before  M-Day.  The  flow  of  these  ma- 
terials will  be  directed  into  the  desired 
channels  by  the  action  of  "priorities," 
by  actual  commandeering  of  stocks  of  the 
necessary  materials,  and  by  arrangements 
between  the  Government  and  individual 
industries  represented  by  war-service 
committees. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  pe- 
culiarly favored  in  being  the  leading 
industrial  and  agricultural  country  in 
the  world  has  led  many  to  believe  that 
it  could  be  entirely  self-sustained  in  time 
of  war.  It  is  self-sustaining  to  a  degree 
nearly  equal  to  the  total  of  the  six  other 
great  powers  in  respect  to  food,  power, 
iron  and  steel,  coal  and  petroleum,  ma- 
chines and  chemicals;  but  in  spite  of  this 
it  is  not  totally  self-sufficient  for  either 
its  own  industrial  peacetime  needs  or  for 
wartime  military  requirements.  A  list 
of  strategic,  critical,  and  essential  com- 
modities is  currently  kept  alive  and  up- 
to-date  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions 
Board.  These  materials  will  be  availa- 
ble to  private  industry  to  the  extent  of 
the  Government's  need  for  products  of 
that  particular  industry. 

It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  supply 
of  power  will  cause  any  difficulty  in  the 
event  of  a  future  war.  If,  however,  the 
existing  supply  is  insufficient,  or  should 
warfare  cause  injury  to  any  portion  of 
the  power  supply,  then  the  very  life- 
blood  of  industry,  the  motive  force  of  its 
machines,  will  be  doled  out  in  proportion 
to  the  importance  of  the  activity. 
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The  supply  of  fuel  to  industry  through 
the  establishinent  of  a  priorit)^  system 
gives  to  governmental  control  over  in- 
dustry* a  means  of  resxicting  the  opera- 
tion of  nonessential  industries  and  of  con- 
tinuing those  of  an  essential  nature.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  elimination 
of  the  manufacture  of  confectionery,  not 
including  ice  cream,  would  relieve  50.000 
persons  for  war  work,  would  release 
312,000  tons  of  coal,  23,000  barrels  of  oil 
and  gasoline,  and  689.000,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  for  war  uses. 

Among  the  most  \dtal  supplies  needed 
for  the  operation  of  business  is  capital. 
Another  superagency,  the  War  Finance 
Control  Commission,  will  prevent  regis- 
tration of  any  security  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  (or  its  suc- 
cessor), unless  approved  by  the  War 
Finance  Control  Commission.  The  sale 
of  any  security  in  excess  of  a  certain 
amount  without  approval  by  this  Com- 
mission will  also  be  impossible.  The  ob- 
ject will  be  to  assure  that  activities  essen- 
tial to  production  for  the  war  have  first 
call  on  new  capital.  In  addition,  an 
enannously  expanded  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  will  control  dollar 
destiny  for  business  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  Loans  will  not  be  available  except 
to  essential  enterprises.  Capital  will  be  a 
viial  asset,  hoarded  with  relentless  un- 
sentimentality. 

As  already  indicated,  perhaps  most 
acute  will  be  the  skilled-labor  problem. 
The  \Var  Labor  Administration,  created 
as  a  superagency  as  soon  as  possible  after 
M-Day,  will  have  as  its  major  responsi- 
bility the  assurance  to  industry  of  an 
adequate  labor  supply  both  in  numbers 
and  occupational  qualification.  The  La- 
bor Administration  must  also  minimize, 
by  an  equitable  distribution  of  war  or- 
ders, excessive  migrations  of  labor,  pre- 
vent the  unethical  competition  for  labor 
by  war  industry',  co-ordinate  the  employ- 
ment services,  and  secure  the  avoidance 
and  settiement  of  labor  disputes. 

These  economic  factors,  the  production 
facilities,  raw  materials,  labor,  finance, 
power,  fuel,  and  transportation,  will  on 


M-Day  not  only  be  factors  to  be  con- 
trolled but  also  methods  of  control.  Oil, 
for  example,  wiU  not  only  be  a  commod- 
ity to  conserve  but,  by  its  conservation, 
will  act  as  a  weapon  to  control  industry. 

Thus  we  have  summarized  the  execu- 
tive's major  problem.  Is  his  activity  es- 
sential to  the  conduct  of  war  or  the  main- 
tenance of  civilian  life?  The  degree  of 
assurance  and  accuracy  with  which  that 
question  can  actually  be  answered  will 
determine  the  degree  to  which  the  neces- 
sary supplies  of  business  and  industry 
will  be  available.  The  key  to  the  availa- 
bility of  materials,  pow^er,  fuel,  labor, 
transportation  facilities,  and  capital  lies 
in  the  necessity  for  the  particular  business 
activity  during  w-ar.  The  inherent  trag- 
edy to  some  businesses  in  the  governmen- 
tal determination  of  what  is  and  what  is 
not  an  essential  business  is  dramatically 
evident  in  an  amusing  incident  recounted 
in  Frederick  Paxson's  America  at  War. 
During  the  World  \Var  when  a  list  was 
compiled  of  nonessential  cotton  manu- 
factures, the  administrative  ofiicer  in 
charge  came  to  corset  laces  and  in  dis- 
posing of  that  problem,  commented: 
'•'Corset  laces  are  certainly  not  essential. 
They  can  just  as  well  wear  them  without 
any  trimming."  The  inability  on  the 
part  of  an  administrator  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  decoration  and  a  draw 
string  governed  a  decision  vital  to  this 
manufacturer.  On  the  basis  of  these 
facts  we  can  create  a  working  model  for 
M-Day. 

If  our  executive's  enterprise  is  in  the 
merchandising  industry,  if  he  is,  let  us 
assume,  a  shopkeeper,  here  are  the  proba- 
bilities. His  clerks  who  are  of  draft  age 
are  almost  certain  to  be  drafted  unless 
disabilit}^  or  dependency  w^ill  serve  as  a 
deferment.  If  they  are  older  men  and 
have  any  skilled  aptitude  for  industry, 
\vithin  a  short  time  after  M-Day  they  w^ill 
unquestionably  be  attracted  from  their 
retail  activity  to  industrial  work  by  (1) 
the  higher  industrial  w^age,  (2)  the  lessen- 
ing need  for  their  services  in  retailing, 
and  (3)  not  yet  planned  and  least  likely, 
their  compulsory  placement  in  essential 
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activity.  To  return  (o  the  shop  of  (}iir 
executive,  we  may  find  that  his  st(Jie  is 
closed  because  the  shortage  of  local  power 
supply  has  compelled  the  part-time  clos- 
ing of  all  but  essential  industries.  We 
shall  also  probably  find  shelves  which 
were  previously  occupied  with  merchan- 
dise now  empty.  The  merchandise  is  no 
longer  being  manufactured  because  it 
contains  raw  materials  being  conserved 
for  more  essential  manufactures.  Per- 
haps the  missing  merchandise  was  previ- 
ously processed  by  machinery  which  can 
be  more  effectively  converted  to  satisfy 
military  needs  or  vitally  essential  civilian 
demands.     And  if  these  were  not  enoucrh 

o 

to  harass  our  already  beleaguered  execu- 
tive, the  shipment  of  merchandise  which 
was  due  three  weeks  ago  has  not  yet 
arrived  because  the  loading  level  in  the 
home  town  of  his  supplier  has  been  too 
occupied  with  industrial  and  military 
shipments. 

The  most  immediate  and  widespread 
eflfect  of  industrial  mobilization  will  be 
in  the  control  of  prices.  The  Price 
Control  Commission  will  be  set  up 
promptly  after  M-Day  with  representa- 
tives from  all  of  the  other  war  superagen- 
cies  as  well  as  the  regular  Federal  com- 
missions and  divisions  interested  in  the 
problem  of  prices.  It  is  contemplated 
that  the  Commission  will  be  able  to  pre- 
scribe: (1)  maximum,  minimum,  or  ab- 
solute prices;  (2)  margins  of  profit  to 
producers  and  dealers;  (3)  differentials 
based  either  on  primary  markets  or  upon 
zones  or  districts;  or  (4)  different  prices 
for  different  localities  or  for  different 
uses  in  the  same  locality. 

Producers  and  dealers  in  food  stuffs, 
certain  basic  raw  materials,  manufac- 
tured and  necessary,  will  be  put  under 
licensed  control.  The  licenses  issued 
to  them  may  specify  margins  of  profit  and 
other  conditions  under  which  the  licen- 
sees are  required  to  operate.  Profiteer- 
ing in  food  and  other  necessities  will 
become  the  major  target  almost  immedi- 
ately upon  the  functioning  of  the  Price 
Control  Commission.  In  addition,  in 
order  to  retard  the  anticipated  war  tend- 


ency toward  an  undue  rise  in  llic  prices 
of  real  estate  and  rentals,  a  Presidential 
proclamation  may  be  promulgated  de- 
claring it  unlawful  Kj  buy,  sell,  rent,  or 
lease  any  real  estate  at  a  higher  rate  or 
price  than  is  in  effect  at  the  time  desig- 
nated. Modification  of  this  ruling  may 
then  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  keep  these  prices  in  consonance  with 
wages  and  commodity  prices. 

Enforcement  of  the  price-control  mech- 
anism will  be  relatively  simple.  If  our 
executive — whether  he  be  in  the  service, 
manufacturing,  distributive,  or  merchan- 
dising trades — is  inclined  to  indulge  in 
a  little  quick  profiteering  in  view  of  the 
certain  increased  demand  and  expected 
desires  to  hoard  commodities,  the  Price 
Control  Commission  will  have  recourse 
to  one  of  the  following  alternatives.  If 
the  business  operates  under  a  license,  the 
license  will  be  revoked.  By  use  of  the 
priority  function,  the  necessary  power, 
fuel,  labor,  or  transportation  may  be 
limited  or  stopped  to  any  violator  of  a 
price  decree.  To  regulate  the  civilian 
demand  itself  and  therefore  prevent  the 
tendency  toward  increased  price,  neces- 
sary commodities  may  be  rationed. 
Violators  may  be  prosecuted  under  Fed- 
eral law.  Finally  there  always  remains 
the  same  weapon  for  enforcement  of  this 
control  as  for  all  other  controls — the 
threat  that  any  stubborn  executive  may 
have  his  entire  place  of  business,  plant,  or 
equipment  commandeered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government — or  the  business  left 
in  his  hands  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment requisitioning  the  facilities  or  com- 
modities. 

Actually,  however,  prices  cannot  be 
completely  controlled  except  where  there 
exists  physical  control  in  one  way  or  an- 
other over  the  goods  or  services.  There 
probably  never  can  be  established  a  suf- 
ficient regulatory  body  to  control  all 
prices,  even  if  it  were  desired.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  initial  eff'ort 
will  be  made  to  control  the  basic  prices, 
the  prices  of  those  goods  and  services 
which  go  into  the  elementary  phases  of 
the  cost  of  living:  food,  clothing,  rent, 
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as  well  as  the  basic  commodities  which 
are  needed  for  industrial  manufacture. 
Fix  these  and  the  rest*of  the  prices  will 
adjust  themselves.  I^  is  true  that  luxury 
prices  if  uncontrolled  will  shoot  sky  high. 
There  is,  however,  little  sound  objection 
to  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  profits  of  the  luxury 
manufacturers,  distributors,  and  sellers 
will  be  recovered  in  war  taxation,  if  luxu- 
ries are  still  being  manufactured. 

During  the  World  War  luxury  manu- 
facture was  not  only  classified  as  non- 
essential, but  the  market  for  such  articles 
^vas  sharply  curtailed  by  tremendous 
pressure  against  the  consumption  of  goods 
considered  luxuries. 

Probably  the  most  striking  example  of 
wartime  restriction  in  luxury  production 
may  be  found  in  the  World  War  history 
of  the  automobile  industry.  Remember 
that  this  industry  was  then  in  its  infancy 
and  an  automobile  was  a  real  luxury. 
In  order  to  release  for  more  essential  war- 
time uses  the  raw  materials  essential  to 
automobile  production — steel,  gasoline, 
rubber — a  program  was  carried  out  un- 
der which  the  industry  curtailed  its 
normal  production  of  passenger  cars  50 
per  cent  during  the  latter  half  of  1918. 
First  it  was  agreed  between  automobile 
representatives  and  members  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  that  a  30  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  the  current  manufacturing  of  pas- 
senger cars  could  be  made  without  undue 
disturbance;  the  50  per  cent  reduction 
came  later.  It  was  believed  that  a  50 
per  cent  basis  would  support  the  manu- 
facturers until  they  could  convert  their 
facihties  into  production  of  direct  and 
indirect  war  requirements.  A  similar 
curtailment  in  production  of  pleasure 
automobiles  may  be  anticipated  again. 
The  industry  has  already  made  plans  for 
the  adaptation  of  its  facilities  to  essential 
war  needs.  The  Government's  appetite 
for  airplanes  and  for  mechanized  artillery 
equipment  makes  this  adjustment  reason- 
ably easy  for  the  motor  manufacturers. 

The  variety  and  amount  of  normal 
business  affected  by  any  pressure  against 
luxuries  can  be  seen  from  the  partial  list 


of  non-essentials  compiled  in  the  World 
War  pamphlet  "The  Duty  of  the  Con- 
sumer in  War-Time"  by  Harold  G. 
Moulton,  a  member  of  the  recent  War 
Resources  Board.  Lace,  furs,  jewelry, 
fancy  bags,  even  silk  hosiery  and  under- 
wear are  no  longer  apt  to  be  included  in 
feminine  wearing  apparel.  The  wide 
range  in  style  of  boots  and  shoes  will  be 
drastically  constricted;  there  will  be  a 
very  few  lasts  and  no  more.  A  gentle- 
man with  a  cane  is  not  likely  to  be 
considered  merely  a  dandy;  he  is  likely 
to  be  considered  unpatriotic.  The  large 
variety  and  amount  of  cosmetics  will  if 
the  war  continues  be  sharply  limited 
or  even  completely  eliminated.  Our 
eating  and  entertainment  habits  will 
also  undergo  a  minor  revolution.  If  past 
experience  is  any  basis  for  judgment, 
liquors,  tobacco,  candy,  chewing  gum, 
and  pastries  will  be  severely  condemned 
as  luxuries.  Interior  decorating  and  the 
industries  connected  with  it  will  undergo 
change  almost  overnight.  The  sale  of 
art  goods,  pictures,  mirrors,  china,  fancy 
glassware,  carpets  and  rugs,  ornamental 
clocks  and  watches,  expensive  furniture 
will  be  sharply  curtailed.  The  current 
candid-camera  fad  is  in  for  a  sudden  jolt 
after  M-Day.  Even  pleasure  cars,  bicy- 
cles, and  toys,  commonly  accepted  ele- 
ments in  the  nation's  standard  of  living, 
will  in  time  of  war  be  branded  with  the 
word  "luxury."  The  priorities  accorded 
to  essential  industry  and  limited  to  less 
essential  industry  will  leave  the  luxury 
manufacturer  on  a  precarious  limb. 


The  problem  facing  the  executive  con- 
cerning the  availability  of  skilled  labor 
and  the  maintenance  of  his  key  personnel 
has  already  been  examined.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  that  portion  of  labor  which  re- 
mains behind  for  work.  There  is  a 
peacetime  difficulty  of  discussing  publicly 
any  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  labor, 
particularly  during  an  era  when  labor 
has  just  begun  to  lose  its  milk  teeth  and 
sink  its  new-found  molars  into  substantial 
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food.  Recognize  also  that  the  conflict 
between  the  AV  of  f.  and  CM),  which 
has  certainly  not  been  made  any  (he 
less  complex  by  the  controversy  over  the 
NLRB,  has  not  made  this  phase  any 
easier  to  cope  with  or  plan  for.  As  a 
consequence,  planning  for  labor  control 
has  been  approached  with  a  gentler  hand 
and  softer  glove  than  any  of  the  other 
factors  involved  in  the  economics  of  in- 
dustrial mobilization.  Despite  this,  how- 
ever, certain  factors  as  they  aflect  the 
executive,  his  business,  and  his  personnel 
can  be  stated. 

The  American  Legion  plan  for  univer- 
sal draft  which  would  include  mobiliza- 
tion for  industrial  activity,  as  well  as 
mobilization  for  military  activity,  has 
been  scrapped  largely  as  the  result  of  the 
unwillingness  of  the  War  Department 
itself  to  accept  the  principle  that  civilian 
labor  be  drafted  for  civilian  operation. 
The  control  of  labor  in  industrial  mobi- 
lization is  therefore  limited  to  the  assur- 
ance that  labor  will  be  available  to  those 
industries  which  are  essential  for  the 
production  of  military  needs  and  that 
labor  costs  will  be  regulated. 

Under  our  form  of  government,  no 
matter  how  one-man  the  control,  how 
drastic  the  regulation,  the  concessions 
which  will  be  compelled  from  the  various 
segments  of  our  economic  society  must  be 
bought.  Thus  if  labor  is  to  agree  to  an 
absolute  non-stoppage  of  essential  pro- 
ductive activity  it  will  demand  and  must 
receive  the  following  assurances: 

(1)  That  industry  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  profiteer  at  the  cost  of  the  civilian 
population. 

(2)  That  industry  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  increase  unreasonably  the  cost  of 
living  beyond  labor's  ability  to  pay;  and 

(3)  That  labor  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  its  just  share  of  any  legiti- 
mate profits  which  war  brings  to  industry 
and  the  assurance  that  the  legitimate  de- 
mands requested  by  labor  will  be  forced 
by  the  Government  if  the  freedom  to 
strike  no  longer  exists. 

Now  we  begin  to  see  the  interrelation- 
ship between  the  segments  of  our  eco- 


nomic society  as  they  will  he  co-ordin-.iU-d 
under  any  induslrial-niobili/alion  [Ann. 
\i  lab(jr  is  to  pay  its  price  ii  demands 
three  guaranties  which,  in  turn,  arc 
prices  to  be  paid  by  industry.  Will 
in(hislry  p.iy  these  j)ri(:es?  Will  it  sub- 
mil  to  pi-olit  control,  price  contnjl,  and 
collective  bargaining?  The  answer  is 
"yes"  if  it,  in  turn,  is  guaranteed  a  num- 
ber of  things: 

(1)  That  labor  will  not  be  permitted 
arbitrarily  or  unreasonably  to  make  de- 
mands for  wage  increases  which  have  no 
relationship  to  the  profits  (jf  industry  or 
the  cost  of  living. 

(2)  That  labor  will  not  be  permitted 
under  any  circumstances  to  stop  produc- 
tion in  essential  enterprise. 

(3)  That  industry  will  be  assured  ade- 
quate power,  fuel,  labor,  and  the  neces- 
sary war  materials  which  go  into  the 
construction  of  an  essential  commodity. 

(4)  That  any  war-profits  taxation  will 
not  only  leave  business  with  a  profit  but 
leave  it  with  a  cushion  on  which  to  fall 
during  the  post-war  readjustment. 

(5)  That  it  will  be  provided  with  the 
necessary  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
despite  protective  mobilization,  and  that 
it  will  be  able  to  retain  those  of  its  key 
men  who  are  vitally  necessary  to  its 
activity. 

(6)  That  the  determination  of  what  is 
essential  enterprise  and  what  is  not  es- 
sential in  time  of  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
priorities  and  rationing  of  supplies,  will 
be  reasonable;  and 

(7)  That  industry  will  be  promptly 
informed  of  the  ways  in  which  business 
men  can  best  adjust  themselves  and  alter 
their  activity  in  order  to  avoid  wartime 
discontinuance  and  the  resultant  impossi- 
bility of  peacetime  resumption. 

Solution  of  the  labor  problem,  par- 
ticularly that  of  migration  and  wage  de- 
mands, will  probably  be  attempted  by  the 
following  means:  All  wages  will  proba- 
bly, sooner  or  later,  be  standardized  and 
regulated  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  living. 
A  single,  unified  employment  service  will 
prevent  exhausting  competition  for  labor, 
and  the  disastrous  labor  migrations  which 
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characterized  the  World  War.  PubHc 
opinion  will  be  develqped  as  a  check 
against  arbitrary  or  precipitate  labor 
action.  Actually  this  will  prove  to  be 
the  most  effective  lever  against  strikes 
in  an  era  of  propaganda  co-ordinated 
for  one  purpose — continuance  of  activity, 
military  and  industrial.  Compulsory 
arbitration  of  labor  disputes  after  all 
means  of  conciliation  and  mediation 
have  been  exhausted  seems  a  reasonable 
certainty. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
the  entire  question  of  collective  bargain- 
ing will  unquestionably  present  one  of  the 
more  ticklish  labor  problems  for  the  War 
Labor  Administration.  As  can  readily 
be  understood,  the  right  to  strike  will  be- 
come burdensome  to  the  instrumentalities 
of  national  defense  when  it  is  exercised 
in  industries  which  are  producing  the 
needs  of  the  armed  forces.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  right  to  strike  will  be 
completely  terminated,  but  also  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  asserted  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  will  be  continued.  Most 
likely  is  the  adoption  of  machinery  sim- 
ilar to  that  now  used  in  the  railroad 
industry,  calling  for  mediation,  concilia- 
tion, substantial  notice  and  lapse  of  time 
before  striking.     These  controls  will  as- 


sure continuous  production  without  ter- 
minating labor's  rights  to  self-representa- 
tion and  collective  bargaining. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Law  which  now 
in  peacetime  affords  protective  guaran- 
ties to  labor  may,  in  time  of  war,  become 
a  knife  cutting  in  the  other  direction. 
The  law  provides  a  formula  which  if 
necessary  can  apply  the  principle  of  maxi- 
mum wages  as  well  as,  at  present,  it  ap- 
plies the  principle  of  minimum  wages. 
Existing  prohibitions  against  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  and  limita- 
tions in  the  hours  of  work  which  may  be 
performed  by  either  group  will  also,  after 
M-Day,  become  burdensome  restrictions 
to  industries  depleted  in  manpower  and 
required  to  intensify  wartime  production. 
And  burdensome  restrictions  on  vital  in- 
dustrial output  don't  last  long  in  war ! 

Industrial  mobilization  is  planned 
economy — planned  economy  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose,  but  planned  nevertheless. 
All  life,  all  business  enterprise,  all  eco- 
nomic functions,  all  normal  incentives 
of  a  peacetime  economy  will  on  M-Day 
be  forced  into  the  mold  of  a  wartime 
economy.  This  is  the  way  of  life  on 
M-Day  and  this  has  been  an  under- 
statement of  the  problems  the  executive 
must  face  the  day  war  comes. 


c  c 
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A     STORY 


BY  MERVYN  WALL 


ONE  afternoon  a  middle-aged  man 
walked  up  to  the  gateway  of  Dublin 
Castle.  He  had  such  a  smart  way  of 
walking  and  held  himself  so  upright  that 
the  policeman  on  duty  had  touched  his 
helmet  respectfully  before  he  noticed 
the  little  man's  outmoded  and  shabby 
clothes.  Mr.  Carmody  coughed  nerv- 
ously before  he  spoke. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Is  this  Dublin 
Castle?" 

The  policeman  stared  down  at  him  as 
if  suspicious  of  a  joke. 

"Yes,"  he  admitted,  "it  is." 

"I  have  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,"  Mr.  Carmody  explained.  "Per- 
haps you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me 
where  I  would  find  him." 

The  policeman  looked  him  up  and 
down  and  replied  sternly: 

"There  are  seven  departments  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  Castle  and  a  staff  of  over 
two  thousand." 

Mr.  Carmody  shifted  nervously. 

"He's  in  the  Department  of  Fisheries." 

The  policeman  moved  two  paces  and 
stood  with  his  arm  stretched  out  like  a 
signpost. 

"Go  down  there,"  he  said,  "across  the 
Lower  Yard,  round  by  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  when  you  come  up  against  a 
blank  wall  turn  to  the  left." 

Mr.  Carmody  began  to  thank  him,  but 
the  policeman  went  on  without  heeding 
him. 

"The  Department  of  Fisheries  is  mov- 
ing out  to-day  to  another  building,  but 


you  may  get  the  man  you're  looking  for 
if  he  hasn't  left." 

Mr.  Carmody  thanked  him  again, 
crooked  his  umbrella  on  his  arm,  and 
walked  through  the  gates.  He  crossed 
the  Lower  Castle  Yard,  glancing  up  at 
the  black  battlements  of  the  Wardrobe 
Tower.  He  turned  the  corner  by  the 
Chapel  Royal,  gazing  with  admiration  at 
the  Latin  inscription  over  the  doorway. 
He  did  exactly  as  the  policeman  had  told 
him  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  came  to  a 
group  standing  about  a  door.  Officials 
were  hurrying  in  and  out  giving  direc- 
tions to  some  workmen  who  were  loading 
filing  boxes  and  bundles  of  papers  on  to  a 
van.  Mr.  Carmody  went  up  to  some 
young  men  who  stood  with  waterproof 
coats  folded  over  their  arms. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "could 
you  tell  me  is  this  the  Department  of 
Fisheries?" 

"Yes,"  answered  one,  "but  we're 
moving  out  to-day  to  make  room  for 
Internal  Affairs.  Were  you  looking  for 
anyone  in  particular?" 

"I  have  an  appointment  with  Mr. 
Watkins,"  explained  Mr.  Carmody. 

"I  don't  know  that  he  hasn't  left. 
Try  the  second  floor,  turn  to  the  right, 
and  when  you  come  to  a  fire  extinguisher, 
it's  the  third  door  on  the  left." 

Mr.  Carmody  thanked  him  and  went 
in.  He  mounted  two  flights  of  stairs  and, 
turning  to  the  right,  found  himself  on  a 
landing  from  which  he  could  see  quite  a 
number  of  fire  extinguishers.     He  was 
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standing  in  a  narrow  passage.,  summon- 
ing up  courage  to  enter  one  of  the  rooms. 
when  a  door  suddenly  opened  and  out 
came  a  hea\y  table  and  pinned  him  to 
the  opposite  wall.  From  the  other  end 
of  the  table  a  workman's  red  face  gazed 
across  at  him  in  astonishment.  When 
Kir.  Carmody  was  released  he  thanked  the 
workman  and  knocked  at  the  first  door 
he  came  to.  A  voice  said.  *'Come  in.*' 
and  Mr.  Carmody  hasnly  took  off  his 
bowler  hat  and  entered.  An  elderly 
man  was  sitting  at  a  table  writing. 

•'Hello,"  he  said,  "have  you  come  to 
move  the  safe?'' 

Mr.  Carmody  said  he  hadn't,  that  he 
had  come  to  see  Mr.  Watkins. 

"I  don't  know  that  Watkins  is  in  the 
building."  repUed  the  elderly  man. 
"Y'ou  see  we're  vacating  these  offices. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do?" 

Mr.  Carmody  coughed  with  some  em- 
barrassment. **\Vell.  it  was  about  a 
post,"  he  said.  **I  have  been  looking 
for  a  job  for  some  time  past,  and  some- 
one, a  friend  of  mine,  spoke  to  Mr. 
WatkinS;  who  \NTOte  to  me  to  call  and  see 
him." 

The  elderly  man  looked  at  him 
severely. 

**You  can't  get  into  the  Civil  Service 
that  way,"  he  said.  "You  must  pass  a 
qualifying  examination  and  receive  a 
certificate  of  appointment  from  the 
Minister.  Besides.  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  .  .  .  He  holds  a  comparatively 
junior  position." 

'•'It  wasn't  a  post  in  the  Civil  Service," 
Mr.  Carmody  put  in  hurriedly.  ''I 
thought  he  might  know  of  something 
outside  in  the  cit\'.  I  thought  perhaps 
he'd  be  able  to  give  me  some  advtce  as  to 
how  I  should  proceed." 

The  elderly  man  looked  at  Mr.  Car- 
mody for  a  moment,  "How  old  are 
you?"  he  asked. 

'•Forty-two." 

The  elderly  man  seemed  to  become 
suddenly  embarrassed.  ••You  bener 
wait  for  Mr.  Watkins,"  he  said. 

He  led  the  way  to  the  door.  Mr. 
Carmodv  took  his  umbrella  and  followed. 


The  elderly  man  tried  to  bring  Mr.  Car- 
mody up  another  flight  of  stairs  but  he 
was  prevented  by  two  diminutive  \vork- 
men  who  had  got  into  difficulties  with  a 
large  filing  press  at  a  place  where  the 
banisters  curbed. 

"Thevre  moving  furniture.**  said  the 
elderly  man.  *'*Ifs  hardly  safe  to  be 
out  in  the  corridors." 

Mr.  Carmody  agreed  with  him. 

**You  bener  wait  in  here."  the  elderly 
man  said,  leading  the  way  to  a  room  at 
the  end  of  the  passage.  "I'll  send  in 
^Vatkins  when  he  turns  up." 

Mr.  Carmody  thanked  him  and  took 
the  Hbeny  of  sitting  douTi  on  the  edge  of 
a  chair. 

The  room  was  small  and  ugly.  There 
was  a  calendar  on  the  \vall  \sith  the  day's 
date.  27th  Januarv-.  1922.  The  only 
furniture  was  the  chair  on  which  he  was 
sitting  and  a  table  Uttered  with  papers. 
Among  them  was  a  file  of  about  forrv- 
rj.'ped  pages  of  foolscap  fixed  together 
with  a  brass  fastener.  Mr.  Carmody 
blew  off  the  dust  and  read:  "Suggested 
Scheme  for  the  Industrial  Development 
of  the  Ballinacorrig  Oyster  Beds."  He 
turned  the  first  page  and  began  to  read 
with  mild  interest. 

An  hour  passed.  He  suddenly  real- 
ized that  everything  was  ver\-  quiet. 
He  could  no  longer  hear  the  workmen  in 
the  passages.  He  tiptoed  to  the  door,, 
opened  it,  and  put  out  his  head.  For 
some  time  he  heard  nothing,  then  he  be- 
came aware  of  approaching  footsteps, 
and  a  young  man  turned  the  comer  and 
came  down  the  passage  reading  a  sheet 
of  paper  as  he  walked,  so  that  he  did  not 
see  Mr.  Carmody  until  he  was  dose  by. 

•'"Hello,"  he  said  in  a  surprised  voice 
when  he  saw  Mr.  Carmody* s  head. 
"Are  you  waiting  for  someone?" 

Mr.  Carmody  told  him  about  his  ap- 
pointment with  Mr.  Watkins. 

"The  Department  of  Fisheries  has 
moved  out,"  said  the  young  man,  '"'but 
of  course  if  you  have  an  appointment 
with  someone  no  doubt  he'll  turn  up." 

He  was  a  friendly  young  fellow  with 
ginger  hair,  and  he  seemed  to  have  time 
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on  his  hands,  for  he  ofTcrcd  Mr.  Caniiody 
a  cigarette  and  loitered,  talking  for  a  bit. 

"I'm  from  Internal  Affairs,"  he  ex- 
plained. "We'll  be  moving  in  this 
evening,  and  they  sent  me  on  in  advance 
with  a  list  of  the  rooms  we're  to  occupy. 
That's  in  case  the  Department  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  tries  to  grab  any  of  our  rooms. 
They're  in  the  same  building,  you  see. 
They're  extending  too.  They're  getting 
some  of  these  rooms  Fisheries  were  in." 

"I  didn't  know  two  GovernmenL 
departments  were  ever  housed  in  the 
same  building,"  said  Mr.  Carmody. 

"Oh,  Lord,  yes,"  replied  the  young 
man,  "often.  Just  according  as  there's 
accommodation.  In  this  building  Arts 
and  Cratts  were  all  mixed  up  with  Fisher- 
ies, one  room  one  department,  the  next 
room  the  other  department.  They'll 
be  all  mixed  up  with  us  now." 

"A  very  remarkable  system,"  said 
Mr.  Carmody. 

"Ah,"  declared  the  ginger-headed 
young  man,  "what  does  it  matter? 
We  get  to  know  our  own  rooms  quick 
enough,  and  a  stranger  has  only  to 
inquire." 

"A  country's  civil  service  is  a  wonder- 
ful organization,"  said  Mr.  Carmody. 

"Aye,"  grinned  the  young  man.  "You 
see,  it's  only  a  few  weeks  since  the  Irish 
Government  took  over  from  the  British. 
That's  why  all  this  changing  of  buildings 
is  going  on.  And  there  have  been 
practically  no  hitches.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice isn't  really  such  a  funny  institution 
as  people  make  out.  It's  slow  in  its 
movements  but  it's  sure."  He  went  to 
the  window.  "I  think  I  hear  the  Board 
of  Works  men  arriving  with  the  furni- 
ture. I  wonder  is  this  room  of  yours  on 
my  list."  He  opened  the  door.  "Num- 
ber 107.  No.  Arts  and  Crafts  must  be 
coming  in  here." 

"I  hope  Mr.  Watkins  hasn't  forgotten 
that  he  made  an  appointment  with 
me,"  said  Mr.  Carmody,  "I'm  sure  I've 
been  waiting  over  an  hour." 

The  young  man  hesitated  at  the  door. 
"He  may  have  been  delayed,  there's  so 
much  confusion  to-day  on  account  of  the 


staff  moving  out.  Might  be  worth 
your  while  waiting  for  a  bit,  that's  if 
you're  not  in  a  hurry  anywhere." 

Mr.  Carmody  assured  him  that  he 
wasn't  in  a  particular  hurry  anywhrrc 
and  that  he'd  wait  ff^r  ancuhcr  while. 

"Good-by  now,"  said  the  ginger- 
headed  young  man  and  he  went  out. 

Mr.  Carmody  sat  down  again  and, 
resting  his  head  between  his  hands, 
went  on  with  his  reading.  He  was  re- 
pcrusing  Section  23,  which  was  not  at 
all  clear,  when  the  trampling  of  feet  and 
an  occasional  crash  informed  him  that 
Government  furniture  was  once  more 
being  moved.  He  continued  to  read 
until  ihe  sounds  of  activity  came  to  the 
corridor  outside.  He  listened  for  a 
while,  and  then  as  he  was  getting  anxious 
lest  Mr.  Watkins  had  indeed  forgotten 
him,  he  went  over  again  and  opened  the 
door.  Workmen  were  moving  tables 
into  the  room  next  to  his.  An  official 
stood  alongside  with  a  piece  of  paper 
and  a  red  pencil  in  his  hand.  A  work- 
man came  down  the  passage  carrying  a 
pile  of  papers.  "Arts  and  Crafts  stuff," 
he  said. 

"Right,"  said  the  official.  "Bring 
them  in." 

"What  about  the  end  room?"  asked 
another,  "is  there  anything  to  go  in 
there?" 

The  official  read  the  number  over  Mr. 
Carmody's  head,  "107,"  and  he  con- 
sulted his  list.  "No.  We're  not  getting 
107.  Internal  Affairs  must  be  moving 
in  there." 

"That's  all  then?"  asked  the  first 
workman. 

"That's  all,"  said  the  official,  and 
without  as  much  as  a  glance  at  Mr. 
Carmody  they  all  went  down  the 
corridor. 

Mr.  Carmody  for  a  few  minutes 
stood  in  the  doorway,  then  he  stepped 
back  into  the  room.  "That's  queer," 
he  said  to  himself,  "this  room  is  not 
on  the  Internal  ^Affairs  list  and  not 
on  the  Arts  and  Crafts  list,  and  each  of 
them  thinks  it  belongs  to  the  other 
department." 
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He  sat  thinking  what  a  great  organiza- 
tion the  civil  service  of  a  country  was,  and 
yet  how  easily  a  mistake^  like  that  could 
be  made.  Then  he  sat  for  a  long  time 
watching  the  light  fade  out  of  the  sky 
above  the  roof  of  a  tenement  house  in 
Ship  Street.  It  was  growing  late  in  the 
afternoon,  the  room  w^as  no  longer  light, 
soon  it  would  be  half  dark.  He  knew 
suddenly  that  Mr.  Watkins  must  have 
forgotten  the  appointment  and  that  the 
right  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  go  away 
and  call  to-morrow  at  the  new  offices 
wherever  they  were;  but  he  found  he  was 
unwilling  to  go.  His  heart  sickened 
when  he  thought  of  having  to  go  out 
again  into  the  chill  fog  of  the  city.  He 
thought  of  the  misery  of  his  position,  the 
heartbreaking  search  for  a  job,  any  job  at 
all,  and  the  interviews  with  successful 
patronizing  men,  which  were  such  a  hurt 
to  his  shyness  and  his  pride. 

Christ  Church  Cathedral  bell  sounded 
its  warning  notes  and  then  it  slowly 
struck  the  hour.  Four  o'clock.  He  re- 
membered his  miserable  lodgings  where 
there  was  no  fire  and  where  the  rent  was 
not  paid.  He  thought  of  the  misery  of 
having  to  go  on  living  at  all.  "I'll  stay 
till  five  when  they  all  go,"  he  said  to 
himself,  ''at  least  there  are  hot  pipes  here 
and  the  room  is  warm."  He  got  up  and 
groped  for  the  electric-light  switch.  He 
took  OiT  his  overcoat  and  hung  it  behind 
the  door.  Then  he  seated  himself  at  the 
table  again,  with  his  head  on  his  hands, 
and  forced  himself  to  go  on  reading. 

Half-past  four  had  struck  when  he  was 
surprised  by  a  quick  step  in  the  passage 
and  a  knock  at  the  door.  A  young  man 
came  in. 

"Good  evening,"  he  said  briskly,  lay- 
ing on  the  table  what  seemed  to  be  a  list 
of  names.  "I  hardly  know  where  I  am 
with  all  this  moving  about  of  staff. 
What's  your  name,  please?" 

Mr.  Carmody  told  him,  and  the 
young  man  added  the  name  quickly  to 
the  list. 

"I'll  be  around  on  the  thirty-first 
about  eleven,"  he  said.  "You'll  be  here 
about  that  time,  I  suppose?" 


"Here?"  said  Mr.  Carmody. 

"Yes,  at  eleven  on  Friday,  the  thirty- 
first.     In  this  room." 

"Oh,  you're  from  Mr.  Watkins?" 

"No,"  replied  the  young  man  looking 
puzzled,  '*from  Mr.  O'Brien." 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Carmody,  not  under- 
standing a  word. 

"I'll  always  be  here  at  eleven,"  said 
the  young  man.  "Good  evening,"  and 
he  went  out  briskly  leaving  Mr.  Carmody 
gaping  after  him  in  astonishment. 

On  Friday  at  eleven  o'clock  Mr. 
Carmody  sat  in  the  room  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor  waiting  for  the  young  man 
to  arrive.  He  did  not  understand  why 
he  was  to  be  there,  but  he  believed  it  was 
all  connected  in  some  way  with  the  origi- 
nal appointment  made  by  Mr.  Watkins. 
The  room  was  unchanged,  the  table  was 
still  littered  with  abandoned  papers.  At 
five  past  eleven  the  young  man  came  in, 
brisk  as  before,  with  a  bundle  of  paper 
slips  in  his  hand. 

"Good  morning,"  he  said.  "Awful 
w^ork  we  have  over  in  Finance,  what 
with  the  change  of  government  and  the 
staffs  moving  all  around  the  city. 
Your  name  is  .  .  .  ?" 

"Carmody,"  said  the  other,  wondering 
what  was  going  to  happen  next. 

"Benedict  Carmody,"  said  the  young 
man,  selecting  a  sHp  of  paper  from  his 
bundle  and  laying  it  on  the  table. 
"I'll  be  here  at  the  same  time  on  the  last 
day  of  next  month.     Good  morning." 

When  the  door  closed  Mr.  Carmody 
gazed  with  amazement  at  the  slip  of 
paper.  It  was  headed  "  Department  of 
Internal  Affairs  Note"  and  it  was  a  check 
for  sixteen  pounds. 

Mr.  Carmody  has  now  been  in  occu- 
pation of  the  little  room  for  seventeen 
years.  He  comes  in  every  morning 
about  a  quarter  to  eleven  and  reads  the 
newspaper,  then  he  looks  at  the  ceiling 
and  smokes  cigarettes  through  a  long 
holder  until  lunch  time.  He  meditates 
at  times  on  the  vastness  of  a  country's 
civil  service  and  says  to  himself  that  it 
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isn't  siirli  a  funny  institution  as  jx'opic 
make  out.  I'hc  "Suggested  Scheme  lor 
the  Industrial  Development  of  the  Bal- 
linacorrig  Oyster  Beds"  lies  permanently 
on  the  table  before  him,  lest  by  not  ap- 
pearing to  be  at  work  he  should  give 
scandal  to  anyone  who  may  come  into 
his  room  by  mistake.  He  is  very  rarely 
disturbed,  however,  since  in  his  second 
year  he  wrote  "Private"  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  pasted  it  on  the  door.  He 
feels  himself  perfectly  secure  as  the  offi- 
cials of  each  department  no  doubt 
imagine  he  belongs  to  the  other  one 
whenever  they  chance  to  see  him  in  the 


passages  that  is  if  llicy  think  about  him 
at  all. 

In  the  afternoons  he  usually  goes  for  a 
stroll  through  the  streets  or  sits  in  one  of 
the  city  parks  until  the  evening  editions 
of  the  newspapers  come  out.  Some- 
times he  takes  a  week's  or  a  fortnight's 
holiday,  but  he  is  always  careful  to  be 
back  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  to  re- 
ceive a  brisk  young  man  with  a  bundle  of 
checks. 

He  has  six  years  to  run  bcfrjre  he 
reaches  the  retiring  age.  He  is  begin- 
ning to  worry  about  whether  they  will 
give  him  a  pension. 


POET   OF  A   GENTLER  TIME 

BY  JESSICA  POWERS 

ON  A  shrill  street  he  mourns  his  nightingales 
Through  whom  love  spoke;  he  writes  in  weightless  verse 
His  anguish  at  the  absence  of  the  lark. 
I  come  to  him,  I  bring  him  rueful  tales 
That  the  small  birds  of  indigence  rehearse 
On  the  bare  branches  of  a  city  park. 

Surely,  he  cries,  where  towers  make  wilderness, 
And  stone  supplants  the  moss,  and  song  gives  way 
To  raucous  speech,  you  must  in  tears  confess 
A  most  unmusical  and  loveless  day. 

My  words  torment  him  with  the  prick  of  arrows. 
Not  soon,  not  ever  will  he  understand 
That  love  may  learn  the  accent  of  the  sparrows, 
Having  no  larks  or  nightingales  at  hand. 


CAN  THE  GOLD  PROBLEM  BE  SOLVED? 


BY  PETER  F.  DRUCKER 


DURING  a  lecture  tour  last  winter  I  was 
asked  practically  every  evening: 
what  can  be  done  about  gold?  Every 
one  of  my  questioners  predicted  that  the 
flow  of  gold  to  this  country  would  result 
eventually  in  a  loss  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  the  sums  spent  for  the 
purchase  of  the  gold.  And  the  audi- 
ences shared  this  fear  and  accepted  with 
the  greatest  skepticism  my  attempts  to 
dispel  it. 

Undoubtedly  the  gold  problem  is 
frightening.  In  the  first  three  months  of 
1940  the  United  States  imported  $900,- 
000,000  worth  of  gold— almost  a  full 
year's  entire  world  production.  Since 
then  the  stream  of  gold  to  this  country 
has  become  even  greater.  By  the  end  of 
the  current  year  this  country  will  prob- 
ably own  at  least  $21,000,000,000  worth 
of  gold,  which  would  be  more  than  sev- 
enty per  cent  of  the  total  monetary  gold 
stock  of  the  world.  Last  December  the 
corresponding  figure  was  sixty  per  cent; 
and  it  was  only  thirty  per  cent  in  1934 
when  the  dollar  was  stabilized  at  the 
rate  of  $35  for  one  ounce  of  gold.  If 
gold  continues  to  pour  into  this  country 
at  the  present  rate  the  U.  S.  government 
within  three  years  will  own  every  single 
bar  of  bullion  in  the  world;  and  an  ac- 
celeration of  the  gold  flow  even  beyond 
the  present  speed  is  not  only  possible  but 
a  definite  probability. 

Never  before  has  the  world  seen  a  gold 
movement  of  such  magnitude  or  of  such 
one-sidedness.  And  never  before  has 
one  country  owned  more  than  half,  let 
alone  almost  all  of  the  world's  monetary 


gold  stock.  The  gold  flow  to  the  United 
States  is  perhaps  the  most  unprecedented 
and  most  abrupt  development  in  the 
economic  history  of  the  modern  world. 
Only  seven  years  ago — in  the  fateful 
March  days  of  1933  when  the  New  Deal 
was  inaugurated  amid  the  sound  of 
crashing  banks — the  U.  S.  Treasury  and 
the  bankers  thought  that  this  country 
could  not  stand  the  withdrawal  of  a 
single  billion  dollars'  worth  of  gold. 
And  at  the  London  World  Economic 
Conference  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  there  was  general  agreement  among 
the  assembled  economists  that  under- 
supply  of  gold  was  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  the  American  depression.  To- 
day the  over-supply  of  gold  has  become 
the  major  worry  of  the  same  economists, 
some  of  whom  now  consider  it  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  the  continued  de- 
pression here.  Certainly  the  gold  is  of 
no  use  whatsoever  to  this  country.  In- 
finite care  is  spent  by  the  Treasury  to 
make  sure  that  its  influx  does  not  aflect 
the  American  economy.  The  metal  is 
buried  in  the  ground  as  fast  as  it  comes 
in;  the  specially  constructed  vaults  in  the 
Kentucky  hills  are  not  only  physically 
more  inaccessible  than  the  South  African 
mines  where  the  gold  is  dug  out,  but 
they  are  also  economically  far  more  care- 
fully insulated  from  the  outside  world. 
Gold  presents  thus  not  only  one  of  the 
most  important  but  also  one  of  the  most 
paradoxical  questions  of  world  economics. 
It  requires  no  knowledge  of  monetary 
theory  to  see  that  the  present  concentra- 
tion of  "the  circulating  medium,"  gold, 
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in  one  country  is  dangerous.  JusI  as  a 
layman  vvitliout  the  sligliU\sl  knowlcdt^c 
of  nicdicinr  will  recognize  an  advanced 
stage  of  dropsy  as  unhealthy,  a  layman 
without  any  economic  (raining  will  find 
cause  to  worry  over  a  w(jrld  alllicted  widi 
"gold  dropsy."  But  the  popular  fear 
that  the  outside  world  will  demonetize 
gold  once  the  United  States  of  America 
has  bought  the  entire  world  stock, 
and  that  this  country  will  then  be 
left  with  a  worthless  gold  holding  on 
which  it  will  have  spent  some  30  bil- 
lion dollars,  betrays  a  complete  misun- 
derstanding of  the  nature  and  of  the 
causes  of  the  disease.  Actually,  the 
development  which  the  public  fears  is  no 
more  likely  to  follow  from  the  gold  situa- 
tion than  a  man  afflicted  with  dropsy  is 
likely  to  die  from  being  hit  by  a  brick 
falling  off  a  roof. 

Yet  it  is  certainly  correct  that  as  soon 
as  the  United  States  has  acquired  all  the 
world's  monetary  gold,  gold  will  be  de- 
monetized in  the  sense  that  it  will  have 
ceased  to  be  the  basis  of  money  circula- 
tion. As  result  of  such  a  demonetization 
the  outside  world  will,  however,  not 
cease  to  want  gold;  on  the  contrary,  it 
will  want  it  more  and  value  it  more 
highly  than  before.  This  assertion  does 
not  base  itself  on  the  "orthodox"  argu- 
ments that  the  peoples  of  the  world  will 
continue  to  regard  gold  as  the  "store  of 
value"  or  that  no  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  gold  as  a  means  to  balance  in- 
ternational settlements  could  be  found. 
While  these  arguments  are  historically 
well  founded,  the  events  of  the  past  decade 
make  their  validity  in  the  future  highly 
dubious.  More  convincing  is  the  argu- 
ment that  Europe  has  a  far  greater  inter- 
est than  the  United  States  in  keeping 
gold  as  monetary  basis;  to  borrow  gold 
in  this  country  would  be  the  easiest  and 
perhaps  the  only  way  for  Europe  to  ob- 
tain the  credits  she  will  need  after  the 
war.  But  what  is  really  decisive  is  that 
it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  outside 
world  will  value  gold  or  desire  it  as  long 
as  it  will  continue  to  desire  and  value  the 
American  dollar;   and  it  is  practically 


rerl.iiii  dial  demand  for  and  rslimatifin  of 
the  d(jllar  will  increase  for  its  long  a  time 
as  anyone  can  foresee.  The  United 
Statesis  to-day  theonlycoun  try  whichdocs 
not  want  anything  from  the  outside  world, 
whereas  the  outside  world  wants  a  great 
deal  fnjm  the  United  States.  The  Ameri- 
can balance  of  trade  is  highly  favorable; 
so  is  the  American  balance  of  payments. 
And  with  every  day  that  the  war  con- 
tinues this  favorable  position  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  outside  world  will 
necessarily  become  more  marked.  This 
position  is  not  based  on  the  American 
holdings  of  gold;  if  all  the  gold  owned  by 
this  country  were  dumped  into  the  sea 
to-morrow  the  international  economic 
position  of  the  United  States  would  not 
be  affected  at  all.  What  the  outside 
world  needs  is  not  the  American  gold  but 
the  U.S.  dollar;  but  the  only  way  to 
get  dollars  is  through  the  sale  of  gold 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  As  long  as  the 
Treasury  gives  dollars  for  gold,  gold  will 
therefore  not  only  be  in  growing  demand 
but  will  be  worth  whatever  the  Treasury 
chooses  to  pay  for  it.  The  outside  world 
has  no  more  power  to  make  gold  worth- 
less, or  even  worth  less,  than  the  beggar 
on  the  street  outside  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
has  the  power  to  make  worthless  the 
bank  notes  in  the  firm's  till. 

The  experience  of  the  past  few  years 
proves  this  conclusively.  Actually  it 
makes  very  little  difference  whether  the 
United  States  holds  60  or  100  per  cent 
of  the  world's  gold  stock.  In  either 
case,  gold  has  ceased  to  be  the  basis  of 
international  money  circulation  and 
has  been  effectively  "demonetized." 
World  economy  has  therefore  been  forced 
to  devise  substitutes  for  gold;  and  some  of 
these,  though  still  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
their  development,  work  better  than  any 
economist  would  have  thought  possible 
five  or  ten  years  ago.  The  system  of 
foreign  trade  monopolies  and  clearing 
agreements,  for  instance,  which  was 
first  conceived  by  Germany  and  is  now 
being  copied  by  England  and  France, 
has  proved  astonishingly  efficient  eco- 
nomically, however  destructive  socially 
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and  politically  it  may  be.  Yet  the 
demand  for  gold  has  risen  so  much  that 
all  gold-producing  countries  have  been 
increasing  their  output  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. And  the  less  gold  it  owns  the 
more  strenuously  does  every  country  try 
to  preserve  and  augment  its  gold  hoard — 
not  because  it  attributes  any  intrinsic 
value  to  gold,  but  because  gold  is  the  key 
to  dollars  which  in  turn  are  a  cheque, 
the  only  cheque,  upon  the  raw  material 
and  capital  resources  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  country  in  the  world. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  basis  to  the 
popular  fear.  But  other  dangers  in- 
herent in  the  gold  problem,  though  far 
less  publicized,  are  very  real.  There  is 
first  the  danger  that  the  enormous  unused 
gold  hoard  will  facilitate  a  runaway  in- 
flation in  this  country.  It  will  not  cause 
it;  inflations  cannot  be  caused  by  any 
monetary  device,  as  the  failure  to  produce 
one  in  this  country  between  1934  and 
1 937  has  amply  shown.  But  once  a  cred- 
it or  price  inflation  has  been  generated, 
the  enormous  potentialities  of  unused 
credit  and  unused  currency  circulation 
which  are  inherent  in  the  gold  situa- 
tion, might  accelerate  an  inflationary 
movement  or  precipitate  a  speculative 
boom.  In  any  event,  they  would  seri- 
ously hamper  any  attempt  to  control  or 
to  check  a  run-away  movement. 

Even  that  danger  may  be  regarded  as 
rather  remote  under  present  circum- 
stances in  this  country,  where  there  is 
still  a  considerable  measure  of  deflation. 
And  the  real  and  imminent  threats  aris- 
ing out  of  the  maldistribution  of  gold 
are,  therefore,  those  which  lie  in  its  inter- 
national repercussions;  the  threat  that 
the  American  farmer  will  lose  his  re- 
maining foreign  markets  because  Europe 
can  no  longer  purchase  his  products; 
the  destruction  of  the  remnants  of  free 
international  trade  and  the  resulting  or- 
ganization of  the  interchange  of  goods  on 
a  totalitarian  barter  basis  with  all  that 
this  implies;  and  the  destruction  of  the 
remnants  of  freedom  in  international  cap- 
ital movements  and  their  replacement  by 
totalitarian  exchange  controls. 


It  is,  therefore,  not  the  paper  loss  of  a 
sum — however  large — that  is  primarily 
at  stake  in  the  gold  problem,  but  basic 
issues  of  domestic  as  well  as  international 
economics. 

II 

Very  recently,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Free  Silver  agitation  of  the  90's, 
the  American  public  has  become  gold- 
conscious.  But  already  the  air  is  thick 
with  proposals  to  solve  the  problem, 
every  one  of  which  is  put  forward  by  its 
proponents  as  infallible,  and  is  defended 
with  that  almost  religious  fervor  typical 
of  monetary  discussions.  It  is  certain 
that  these  proposals  will  become  more 
widely  publicized  as  the  gold  problem 
becomes  more  pressing.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  some  of  them  will 
become  campaign  issues  before  long. 
Yet  none  of  the  suggestions  made  so  far 
really  faces  the  issue;  and  some  of  the 
most  widely  preached  ideas  would  defi- 
nitely aggravate  the  situation. 

Most  ineffectual  and  most  harmful 
would  be  the  obvious  remedy:  to  discon- 
tinue American  gold  purchases.  This 
course  of  action  seems  to  have  found  a 
considerable  number  of  adherents  in  the 
Middle  West.  It  would  certainly  stop 
further  gold  imports  into  this  country, 
but  it  would  at  once  precipitate  all  the 
disastrous  consequences  which  to-day 
are  only  latent  in  the  gold  situation.  The 
American  dollar  which  could  no  longer 
be  bought  against  gold  would  soar  sky- 
high.  The  outside  world  would  be  un- 
able to  buy  American  goods.  It  would 
become  cheaper  for  the  foreign  consumer 
to  pay  the  highest  boom  price  for  non- 
American  wheat,  cotton,  oil,  copper, 
tobacco,  and  fruit  than  to  pay  the  lowest 
dollar  price.  What  little  remains  of 
international  trade  and  international 
capital  movements  would  be  greatly 
threatened.  Every  country  would  be 
forced  to  try  to  become  self-sufficient; 
and  those  whose  own  territories  and  pos- 
sessions could  not  be  welded  into  a  self- 
sufficient  unit  would  have  to  attempt 
the  establishment  of  an  autarchous  em- 
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pirc  by  economic  or  military  conquest. 

In  addition,  a  suspension  of  American 
gold  purchases  would  be  a  heavy  blow 
for  the  Allies — a  far  more  severe  one  than 
Germany  can  inflict  through  counter- 
blockade  and  submarines.  England  and 
France  own  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total  non- American  gold  stock;  and  their 
empires  produce  about  three-quarters  of 
the  annual  world  gold  production. 
Whatever  economic  superiority  the  Allies 
enjoy  over  Germany  rests  ultimately 
upon  the  possibility  of  converting  this 
gold  into  dollars,  that  is  into  American 
goods.  To  be  deprived  of  this  weapon 
would  be  all  the  more  serious  for  them  as 
their  war-economy  has  been  largely  built 
upon  their  gold-superiority,  whereas  the 
Germans  are  prepared  and  organized  to 
do  without  gold  and  dollars.  The  mere 
suggestion  that  people  in  this  country 
might  consider  the  stoppage  of  American 
gold  purchases  has  therefore  caused 
nightmares  in  London  and  Paris. 

Another  "obvious"  remedy  for  the  glut 
of  gold  seems  to  be  an  international  re- 
striction of  new  gold  production  which 
has  been  lately  suggested  by  a  number  of 
business  men  with  great  influence  in 
banking  and  Treasury  circles.  But  such 
restriction  would  not  aflfect  directly  the 
flow  of  gold  to  this  country;  it  could  not 
prevent  sales  from  existing  gold  stocks 
which  account  for  three-quarters  of 
America's  imports.  In  addition,  restric- 
tion might  well  defeat  its  own  ends  and 
result  in  an  actual  increase  in  gold 
production.  Although  five  countries — 
South  Africa,  Canada,  Russia,  Australia, 
and  the  United  States — are  the  only 
large  gold  producers,  gold  in  smaller 
quantities  is  found  in  practically  every 
country  in  the  world.  As  soon  as  the 
principal  producing  countries  restricted 
gold  mining,  the  minor  producers  would 
step  up  their  operations — just  as  the 
restriction  of  cotton  acreage  in  this 
country  brought  about  an  expansion  of 
cotton  production  in  Brazil,  the  Balkans, 
China,  and  Russia.  Since  not  only  the 
United  States,  but  all  other  signatories 
to  the  proposed  restriction  agreement, 


such  as  the  British  Empire,  France,  and 
Russia,  would  prcjbably  |)lcd^(!  them- 
selves to  refuse  to  toucii  metal  pnxiuced 
outside  their  territories  and  in  excess  of 
the  quota,  an  underground  market  in 
"IkjI"  gold  wcjuld  so(jn  be  established  (jn 
which  there  would  be  a  considerable 
discount.  And  this  fact  alone  wcjuld 
force  the  European  holders  of  "legal" 
gold  to  sell  their  stocks  as  quickly  as  pcjs- 
sible  to  the  American  Treasury.  I'(jr 
they  would  be  rightly  afraid  that  the 
pressure  of  cheaper  "hot"  gold  would 
sooner  or  later  force  the  Americans  t(j 
abandon  not  only  the  restriction  policy 
but  also  their  present  purchasing  price 
for  gold.  Restriction  might  therefcjic 
lead  to  an  acceleration  of  the  gold  move- 
ment to  this  country.  It  certainly 
would  make  the  problem  more  compli- 
cated and  diflicult — apart  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  most  unlikely  that  it  will  eve  r 
be  agreed  upon  by  Russia  or^by  the  gold- 
producing  British  Dominions. 

The  other  proposed  solutions  have  not 
appeared  so  far  much  in  popular  discus- 
sions, but  they  are  all  the  more  eagerly 
debated  by  economists,  bankers,  and 
Treasury  officials.  The  first  of  these  is 
free  coinage  of  gold,  which  Mr.  Winthrop 
Aldrich  of  the  Chase  National  Bank  re- 
cently demanded.  But  even  if  all  bank 
notes  from  $5  to  $50  were  to  be  re- 
placed by  gold  coin,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  still  retain  an  unused  and 
unusable  gold  reserve  of  $15,000,000,000; 
and  the  $5  coin  would  be  too  small 
and  light,  the  $50  coin  far  too  big  and 
heavy  to  be  used  in  everyday  transac- 
tions. Actually,  the  amount  of  gold  that 
could  be  coined  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
$4,800,000,000  now  in  circulation  in  the 
form  of  $5,  $10,  $20,  and  $50  bills;  for  the 
American  public  refuses  to  take  coins  in 
large  quantities.  A  few  years  ago  a 
deliberate  attempt  was  made  to  revive 
the  once  so  popular  silver  dollar.  Not 
more  than  fifty  millions  could  be  forced 
into  circulation.  So  bankers  and  Treas- 
ury experts  believe  that  not  more  than 
$600,000,000  worth  of  gold  coin  could 
be  fed  into  the  American  money  stream; 
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and  some  of  the  most  experienced  of  them 
think  that  $250,000,000  would  prove  a 
practical  maximum — which  is  equal  to 
just  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent  of 
America's  present  gold  hoard. 

There  remains  the  proposal  to  get  rid 
of  the  gold  by  lowering  the  American 
tariffs.  Not  more  than  two  of  the  fifteen 
billions  by  which  the  United  States  gold 
stock  has  increased  since  1934  came  here 
in  payment  of  American  goods  or  as  re- 
sult of  the  favorable  American  balance  of 
trade.  This  balance  would,  moreover, 
still  remain  favorable  even  if  all  United 
States  import  duties  should  be  abolished. 
The  most  drastic  tariff  policy  could 
therefore  only  diminish  the  flow  of  gold 
very  slightly;  but  it  could  neither  stop  it 
nor  reverse  it.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
gold  loans.  However  beneficial  or  de- 
structive such  loans  might  be  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  nation's  foreign 
policy,  they  would  not  affect  the  gold 
problem.  The  gold,  once  granted  as 
loan,  would  very  quickly  come  back  and 
be  sold  again  against  dollars.  The  net 
effect  would  be  that  America  would  have 
paid  twice  for  the  same  amount  of  gold; 
for  a  repayment  of  these  gold  loans 
would  seem  very  doubtful  under  present 
conditions. 

Ill 

The  main  reason  why  none  of  these 
well-intentioned  proposals  offers  a  real 
solution  is  that  all  of  them  start  from  the 
assumption  that  the  policies  of  this  coun- 
try are  in  some  measure  responsible  for 
the  gold  impasse.  This  assumption  is, 
however,  unfounded.  The  part  of  the 
United  States  in  the  gold  development 
has  at  its  worst  been  an  entirely  passive 
one.  And  during  the  past  four  or  five 
years — since  the  earlier  New  Deal  theo- 
ries about  gold  and  money  were  shelved, 
the  tripartite  currency  agreement  con- 
cluded with  France  and  England,  and 
Mr.  Hull's  trade  agreements  drive 
started — the  United  States  policy  has 
been  the  only  stabilizing  factor  in  the 
gold  situation.  The  causes  of  the  gold 
trouble  not  only  lie  outside  this  country 


but  are  entirely  beyond  American  con- 
trol. And  no  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  can  remedy  the  situation 
or  strike  at  its  roots. 

Actually,  it  is  this  aspect  of  the  situa- 
tion that  seems  to  be  least  understood  in 
this  country.  There  are  even  some  pro- 
fessional economists  who  subscribe  to  the 
widely  publicized  view  that  the  flow  of 
gold  has  been  caused  by  the  devaluation 
of  the  American  dollar  and  by  the  result- 
ing "artificially  high"  price  of  gold  which 
makes  it  desirable  for  gold  owners  to  sell 
the  metal  against  dollar  currency.  It  is 
true  that  the  present  world  price  of  gold 
is  artificially  high;  that  is  only  another 
way  of  expressing  the  commonplace  that 
the  currency  devaluations  of  the  early 
'thirties  which  raised  gold  prices  failed 
in  their  main  objective:  to  raise  com- 
modity prices.  It  is  also  true  that  this 
failure  brought  about  a  considerable  and 
economically  unjustifiable  expansion  of 
gold  mining.  Commodity  prices  did  not 
rise.  And  the  mining  companies  were 
therefore  not  forced  to  pay  higher  wages 
or  higher  prices  for  machinery,  supplies, 
or  freight;  their  costs  remained  the  same 
as  before  devaluation.  But  the  sales 
price  of  their  product  jumped  by  sixty 
per  cent,  and  profits  doubled  and  trebled. 
It  was,  however,  not  the  American  de- 
valuation which  brought  about  this 
result.  More  than  three-quarters  of  the 
world's  gold  is  mined  in  countries  which 
base  their  currency  upon  the  English 
pound  sterling,  or  at  least  did  so  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war.  Decisive 
for  gold  producers  in  those  countries  was 
therefore  the  British  devaluation  of  1931 
and  the  subsequent  rise  in  the  London 
price  of  gold  from  eighty-five  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  shillings.  That  later  on 
the  Americans  followed  suit  and  raised 
their  gold  price  from  $20.67  to  $35  an 
ounce  had  practically  no  effect  on  world 
gold  production;  the  increase  that  can  be 
attributed  to  it  is  perhaps  $100,000,000 
annually — less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
yearly  world  gold  production. 

Anyhow  the  raising  of  the  American 
gold  price  influenced  only  new  gold  pro- 
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duction,  which  accounts  for  not  nujic 
than  one-quarter  of  the  gold  influx.  It 
cannot  possibly  have  been  responsible  for 
the  influx  of  gold  from  old  stocks  and  for 
the  sale  of  such  stocks  against  dollars 
which  is  the  main  feature  of  the  gold  de- 
velopment. For  while  the  gold  price  is 
"artificially  high"  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  all  others,  the  dollar  is  neither 
cheaper  nor  dearer  in  its  relation  to  com- 
modities or  foreign  currencies  than  it  was 
before  1933.  The  French  bank  which 
sells  its  gold  in  this  country  receives  for  it 
not  one  dollar  more  than  the  counter 
value  of  the  francs  which  it  would  have 
obtained  by  selling  the  gold  in  Paris. 
And  these  dollars  will  buy  just  as  many 
pounds  of  cotton  or  copper  as  the  original 
franc  amount  would  have  bought  in 
France.  The  high  dollar  price  of  gold 
confers  no  profit  upon  the  holders,  at 
least  none  which  they  would  not  have 
made  at  home  as  well.  And  the  Ameri- 
can devaluation  is  therefore  at  most  a 
contributory,  but  not  a  basic,  cause  of 
the  gold  movement  away  from  Europe 
and  to  this  country. 

But  even  economists  who  admit  this 
blame  the  United  States.  They  seek  the 
cause  of  the  gold  problem  in  America's 
refusal  to  adopt  the  "policy  of  a  creditor 
nation"  and  her  persistent  continuation 
of  a  "debtor's  economic  policy"  expressed 
in  high  tariffs  and  in  a  refusal  to  lend 
abroad.  This  argument  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  during  the 
'twenties  followed  a  "creditor's  policy" 
of  the  most  orthodox  character  and  that 
American  loans  to  Europe  during  that 
period  more  than  compensated  for  any 
harm  the  high  American  tariff  may  have 
caused;  yet  Europe's  economy  collapsed 
even  before  the  granting  of  loans  had  to 
be  discontinued  because  of  the  depres- 
sion. Altogether,  the  argument  over- 
shoots the  mark  considerably,  and  it  is 
certainly  inapplicable  to  the  gold  prob- 
lem. Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  gold 
which  came  over  here  during  the  past 
six  years  served  as  payment  for  American 
goods  and  services  and  is  thus  attribut- 
able    to     America's     "debtor     nation" 


[)oli(  y.  The  elrvcn  billions  of  ^old  — 
out  oi  a  total  import  (jf  f(jurtccn  —  were 
not  sold  to  the  United  Stales  by  foreign 
owners  because  of  the  high  American 
purchase  price  or  on  account  of  the  fa- 
vorable American  balance  of  trade  and  of 
payments.  Any  attempt  to  redistribute 
those  eleven  billions  or  to  prevent  a 
further  influx  of  similar  gold  must  there- 
fore start  with  the  reasons  which  made 
the  holders  of  this  gold  send  their  hold- 
ings here  for  sale  against  dollars,  quite 
independent  of  American  monetary  or 
commercial  policies. 

Nor  can  changes  in  international 
monetary  policy  or  technic  be  held  re- 
sponsible, although  a  good  prima Jacie  case 
can  be  made  out  for  this  assertion. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  past 
decade  has  seen  the  most  revolutionary 
change  in  monetary  technic  since  the 
famous  English  "Bullion  Report"  ini- 
tiated modern  central  banking  and  cur- 
rency systems  a  hundred  years  ago. 
This  change  came  with  the  development 
of  the  Exchange  Equalization  Fund  as 
the  main  agency  of  currency  manage- 
ment; and  it  has  been  so  rapid  that  every 
country  adopted  the  new  institution 
within  six  years  after  England  invented  it 
more  or  less  by  accident  in  1931.  To- 
day the  Equalization  Fund  system  has 
completely  replaced  the  former  auto- 
matic gold  exchange  standard.  And  it 
has  proved  so  superior  to  the  old  method 
that  it  will  be  retained  even  if  otherwise 
the  world  should  return  completely  to 
the  old  economic  order  of  1927  or  even 
1914. 

The  essence  of  the  Equalization  Fund 
method  is  that  it  insulates  the  domestic 
credit  structure  against  sudden  upsets 
arising  out  of  the  international  situation. 
It  thus  eliminates  the  worst  feature  of  the 
old  gold  standard:  that  its  very  autom- 
atism forced  every  country  to  contract 
credit  whenever  another  major  country 
had  a  recession  or  depression.  The  old 
standard  tended  therefore  to  spread  de- 
pressions. It  worked  well  only  in  times 
of  international  fair  weather  and  threat- 
ened to  break  down  in  every  crisis.     The 
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new  technic  makes  domestic  credit  inde- 
pendent of  changes  in  international  con- 
ditions or  at  least  of  sudden  violent  and 
short-lived  changes;  it  makes  the  entire 
economy  more  depression-proof.  But  it 
does  not  abandon  whatever  safeguards 
against  booms  there  were  under  the  old 
system,  as  prices  and  costs  are  just  as 
much — or  just  as  little — controlled  by 
international  competition  under  the  new 
system  as  they  ever  were  under  the  old. 
And  contrary  to  the  predictions  of  the 
conservative  economists,  the  new  system 
in  its  application  in  this  country  and  in 
the  European  democracies  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war  has  proved 
completely  compatible  with  a  free  trade 
and  free  exchange  policy  and  has  not  im- 
posed government  control  over  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  goods  and  capital. 

Under  the  Equalization  Fund  method 
gold  no  longer  circulates  internally  as 
money;  and  bank  notes  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  gold  at  the  owner's  request. 
In  the  domestic  economy  gold  is  de- 
monetized. It  is  confined  to  inter- 
national use  as  the  one  and  only  medium 
by  means  of  which  international  balances 
can  be  transferred.  It  might  therefore 
seem  as  if  this  internal  demonetization  of 
gold  had  lessened  the  demand  for  the 
metal,  resulting  in  the  dumping  of  the 
now  superfluous  gold  into  the  lap  of 
the  United  States  Treasury.  Actually, 
the  adoption  of  the  Equalization  Fund 
technic  did  not  change  the  status  of  and 
the  demand  for  gold;  it  only  codified  the 
internal  demonetization  of  the  metal  and 
its  complete  withdrawal  from  circulation 
which  had  been  accomplished  facts 
ever  since  the  World  War.  The  em- 
phasis upon  gold  as  the  store  of  inter- 
national purchasing  power  which  un- 
derlies the  Equalization  Fund  theory 
actually  heightened  the  demand  for  gold. 
This  demand  is  further  greatly  increased 
by  the  disappearance  of  international 
lending  as  an  alternative  medium  of  in- 
ternational settlements  in  consequence  of 
the  depression,  and  by  the  desire  of  every 
European  country  to  increase  its  reserves 
of  international  purchasing  power  in  an- 


ticipation of  war.  At  some  future  date 
the  Equalization  Fund  technic  may  be 
developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re- 
place gold  transfers  from  one  country  to 
another  by  credit  and  debit  entries  in  the 
books  of  a  world  bank  which  would  in- 
deed make  gold  superfluous  and  value- 
less. But  that  presupposes  a-  world 
federation  in  which  there  would  not  only 
be  no  possibility  of  war  but  also  sub- 
stantial economic  equilibrium.  And  the 
present  gold  problem  has  certainly  not 
been  caused  by  the  fear  of  eternal  peace 
and  prosperity. 

IV 

The  roots  of  the  gold  problem  lie  far 
deeper  than  in  the  economic  policy  of  this 
or  any  other  nation,  or  in  monetary  inno- 
vations and  experiments.  The  steady 
flow  of  gold  from  Europe  to  this  country 
is  the  result  of  a  change  in  world  eco- 
nomics which  has  severed  the  traditional 
connection  between  international  trade 
and  international  capital  movements. 
Formerly  the  direction  and  extent  of 
capital  movements  were  on  the  whole 
governed  by  the  flow  of  foreign  trade. 
The  practice  and  the  theory  of  1 9th  cen- 
tury international  economics  were  there- 
fore rightly  based  on  commerce;  capital 
movements  were  assumed  to  follow  auto- 
matically and  almost  without  a  trend  of 
their  own.  To-day  capital  movements 
have  not  only  become  autonomous  but 
they  are  the  decisive  factor  in  inter- 
national economic  relations,  relegating 
trade  to  an  increasingly  dependent 
position.  And  whereas  formerly  in- 
ternational capital  movements  were  so 
arranged  as  to  further  the  best  inter- 
ests of  trade,  they  are  to-day  exclu- 
sively motivated  by  the  interests  of  capi- 
tal itself. 

The  paramount  interest  of  capital  is 
safety,  and  the  movements  of  gold  to 
these  shores  originated  in  the  desire  of 
the  holders  of  capital  abroad — private 
owners  as  well  as  governments — to 
increase  the  safety  of  their  capital  hold- 
ings. Gold  does  not  come  here  because 
the  United  States  has  a  favorable  balance 
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of  trade,  or  because  Europe  wants  to  ^et 
rid  of  it,  or  because  tlie  American  'i'reas- 
ury  pays  an  excessive  price  for  the  metal; 
it  would  have  been  sent  to  the  United 
States  even  if  the  American  Ijalance  of 
trade  had  been  unfavorable  or  if  the 
dollar  had  never  been  devalued.  How- 
ever high  the  foreign  owner  of  capital 
may  assess  the  risks  in  this  country,  how- 
ever much  he  may  mistrust  the  New  Deal 
or  dislike  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  present 
Administration,  he  has  no  other  choice 
than  to  send  his  capital  to  this  country  for 
safe  keeping.  For  he  has  no  doubts 
that  the  social  and  political  risks  for 
capital  in  this  country  are  infinitely 
smaller  than  the  risks  in  Europe. 

The  movement  of  gold  started  in  the 
twenties  when  the  post-war  settlements 
in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  began  to 
break  down;  at  first  gold  was  transferred 
from  Budapest,  Warsaw,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna  to  Zurich,  Amsterdam,  and 
Paris.  Later  on — after  Hitler  had  come 
to  power — the  whole  European  continent 
became  unsafe  and  for  three  years  Lon- 
don was  the  safe-deposit  of  European 
capital.  Since  1937,  since  general  war, 
widespread  social  changes  and  large- 
scale  expropriation  of  capital  became 
more  and  more  threatening  all  over 
Europe,  the  United  States  has  been  the 
haven  of  refuge.  The  first  requirement 
for  any  solution  of  the  gold  problem  is 
therefore  the  restoration  of  social  and 
political  equilibrium  in  Europe. 

But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
even  this  explanation  does  full  justice  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  causes  of  which  the 
gold  problem  is  the  effect.  The  political 
collapse  of  Europe  during  the  past 
decade  certainly  gave  the  final  impulse 
which  loosened  the  avalanche  of  gold. 
But  the  avalanche  was  already  there, 
ready  to  be  loosened.  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  flight  of  capital  away  from 
Europe  is  the  monetary  expression  of  the 
steady  loss  in  international  competitive 
standing  which  Europe  has  been  suffer- 
ing since  before  1914.  Fixed  capital — 
factories,  houses,  business — has  to  remain 


where  il  is  invested  and  caniHJt  leave  a 
contracting  economy,  liut  the  lirjuid 
ca|)ital,  (jf  which  ii^oUi  is  llie  inlernalional 
rcjjrcsenlativc!,  is  able  to  pull  out  oi  an 
econcMuy  in  wliich  the  risks  bectMiic  stead- 
ily greater  and  the  chant cs  steadily  less. 

There  is  notliing  new  or  startling  in 
such  a  nKJvement.  Licjiiid  capital  has 
always  been  transferred  from  liie  con- 
tracting or  stagnant  to  the  growing 
economies.  Iwcn  in  19th-century  Eu- 
rope, where  there  seemed  to  be  perfect 
equilibrium  and  unlimited  growth,  liquid 
capital  moved  from  the  more  slowly 
growing  economics  of  France  and  Austria 
to  the  more  rapidly  growing  economies  of 
England  and  Germany.  At  an  even 
earlier  time — in  the  decades  after  1800 — 
England's  rapid  economic  expansion  had 
attracted  gold  from  every  country  in 
Europe  and  in  the  East.  What  is  new 
and  startling  in  the  present  gold  move- 
ment is  that  the  recipient — the  United 
States — does  not  need  the  capital  but  is 
already  supplied  beyond  its  needs.  And 
even  more  startling  is  the  rapidity  and 
the  extent  of  the  gold-flow — expressing 
the  unprecedented  suddenness  and  ra- 
pidity of  Europe's  economic  decline. 

There  is  therefore  no  ready-made  solu- 
tion for  the  gold  problem.  As  long  as 
the  United  States  seems  to  offer  greater 
security  to  capital  than  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  capital  will  flock  here.  If 
there  should  be  no  more  gold  left  in 
Europe,  or  if  the  United  States  should 
suspend  gold  purchases,  European  pri- 
vate and  public  holders  of  liquid  capital 
will  accumulate  stores  of  indestructible 
commodities  for  sale  over  here.  German 
and  Eastern  European  capitalists  who 
have  no  access  to  gold  have  already 
begun  to  hoard  such  substitutes  as  dia- 
monds, platinum,  nickel,  or  mercury  in 
warehouses  in  this  country.  This  flow 
of  liquid  capital  w^ill  not  be  reversed  until 
some  new  area  emerges  in  the  world — a 
reorganized  Europe,  Latin  America, 
perhaps  Russia — where  the  risks  of 
capital  are  smaller  than  they  are  in  this 
country. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  AFTER  THE  FLOWERING 


BY  VAN  WYGK  BROOKS 


IN  THE  early  spring  of  1866  a  young  man 
named  William  Dean  Howells  quietly 
slipped  into  Boston.  He  was  twenty- 
nine  years  old,  slight,  with  a  black  mus- 
tache, mild  in  manner  and  modest  in  ap- 
pearance. One  saw  that  he  had  delicate 
perceptions  and  a  shrewd  gift  of  observa- 
tion, and  he  gave  one  a  marked  impres- 
sion of  will  and  purpose.  The  brooding 
look  in  his  eyes  betokened  a  future. 

This  young  man  had  realized  a  bold 
ambition.  The  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  James  T.  Fields,  had  given  him 
a  post  as  coadjutor.  Six  years  before,  he 
had  come  to  Boston,  commissioned  by 
his  paper  in  Ohio,  with  hopes  that  he 
had  openly  confessed.  In  the  Western 
Reserve,  where  he  had  lived,  Boston 
was  a  sort  of  holy  city.  The  people  had 
largely  come  from  New  England,  and 
those  who  cared  for  letters  regarded 
Boston  as  many  of  the  Bostonians  re- 
garded London.  It  was  the  hub  of  the 
universe,  as  Oliver  Wendell  Homes  had 
said,  and  the  intellectual  world  revolved 
about  it.  Howells,  a  reverent  pilgrim, 
aspired  to  be  the  "linchpin  in  the  hub." 
His  only  recommendation  was  a  poem  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  Boston  had  nothing  to 
offer  him  at  the  moment;  but  before  he 
returned  to  the  West,  after  this  flying 
visit,  an  incident  occurred  that  fore- 
shadowed his  future.  Lowell  invited 
him  to  dinner,  to  meet  Holmes  and 
Fields,  in  a  little  upper  room  at  the 
Parker  House.  The  talk  lasted  four 
hours,    and    Holmes    said    to    Lowell, 


"Well,  James,  this  is  something  like  the 
apostolic  succession.  This  is  the  laying 
on  of  hands." 

The  doctor's  little  joke  was  prophetic, 
as  time  was  soon  to  show.  The  young 
man  had  impressed  the  Boston  and  Gam- 
bridge  Olympians.  "Howells  is  sure 
to  be  somebody  if  he  lives,"  Lowell 
had  written  to  Fields,  who  had  called 
him  back  six  years  later;  and  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  struck  by  the  papers  on 
Venetian  life  he  had  published  in  the 
Boston  Advertiser,  exerted  himself  to  find 
and  helped  him  to  buy  a  house  on  Sacra- 
mento Street  in  Cambridge.  There, 
with  his  wife  whom  he  had  married  in 
Paris — for  he  had  been  living  abroad,  as 
consul  in  Venice — Howells  passed  the 
first  of  the  twenty  years  that  he  was  to 
spend  in  New  England.  A  sweet-brier 
grew  over  the  door  and  pine  trees 
flanked  the  gate.  There  were  pear  trees 
in  the  yard  and  tangles  of  grapes  and 
blackberries.  When  he  was  not  in  his 
office,  reading  proofs  and  writing  re- 
views, or  jogging  back  and  forth  on  the 
horse-car  that  ran  from  Harvard  Square, 
or  working  on  his  essays  and  travel 
sketches — for  he  had  scarcely  begun  to 
think  of  himself  as  a  novelist — he  fed  his 
eyes  and  ears  with  the  Boston  scene. 
Three  years  in  Venice  had  not  dispelled 
for  Howells  the  charm  of  New  England. 

He  had  acted  with  a  strategy  that 
marked  his  life  for  fifty  years.  A  cam- 
paign biography  of  Lincoln  had  brought 
him  his  appointment  as  consul  at  Venice, 
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and  he  had  set  his  eap  at  Boston  as  ih(! 
indisputable  center  of  American  letters. 
Later  he  was  to  show  the  same  clairvoy- 
ance when  the  center  passed  to  New 
York,  or  when,  as  people  said,  he  carried 
it  with  him.  At  present,  surrounded  by 
men  who  aroused  his  ambition,  in  an 
atmosphere  that  stirred  his  imagination, 
he  felt  his  every  faculty  on  the  stretch. 
He  had  been  just  in  time,  on  his  earlier 
visit,  during  the  two  days  he  had  spent  in 
Concord,  to  see  Thoreau  and  Haw- 
thorne, who  had  passed  him  on  to  Emer- 
son with  a  friendly  note;  and  the  sage 
had  opened  his  door  for  the  young  man 
from  the  West  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
vague  serenity.  The  exaltations  of  Con- 
cord were  not  for  Howells,  whose  appe- 
tite was  all  for  visible  facts,  much  as  he 
revered  these  luminaries,  although  Haw- 
thorne, whom  he  adored  as  an  artist, 
said  what  Howells  felt:  he  longed  to  see 
an  America  that  was  free  from  the 
shadow  of  Europe.  But  he  had  not  for- 
gotten his  excitement  when,  after  meeting 
Dr.  Holmes,  he  had  walked  the  streets 
and  the  Common  till  two  in  the  morning. 
He  had  approached  New  England  by 
way  of  Quebec  and  Portland,  where  he 
had  first  seen  the  ocean,  and  the  mead- 
ows, newly  mown,  and  the  gray  stone 
walls,  the  crumbling  forts,  the  half- 
deserted  harbors  had  evoked  the  Amer- 
ican past  of  the  histories  and  poems,  as 
the  great  square  mansions  of  Portsmouth 
and  Salem,  withdrawing  themselves  in 
reserve  from  the  quiet  streets,  suggested 
a  more  complex  civilization  than  he  had 
known  in  the  West.  Marblehead  meant 
Whittier's  ballad,  Nahant  recalled  Long- 
fellow, while  the  gaunt  old  hip-roofed 
houses  brought  back  the  magic  of  Haw- 
thorne; and  Boston  had  overwhelmed 
him  at  the  first  encounter.  Was  it  not 
a  legend  in  the  West  that  everything 
noble  and  grand,  in  the  national  life, 
everything  magnanimous  and  enlight- 
ened, had  originated  in  Boston?  There 
was  the  "cradle  of  liberty,"  Faneuil  Hall, 
a  symbol  of  the  days  when  there  were 
giants,  and  there  the  genius  of  freedom 
had   risen   again   in   Garrison,    Charles 


Sumner,  and  Wendell  Phillips.  There 
King's  Chapel  stood,  and  Bunker  Hill, 
the  State  House,  the  (^Id  Corner  Book- 
store, the  Hancock  House,  the  Quincy 
Mansion,  the  Granary  Burial  C;round, 
renowned  in  poems.  There  Cfjrnhill 
ran  its  crooked  length,  the  resort  oi  the 
antiquaries  and  the  bookworms,  and  the 
back  of  Beacon  Hill  was  an  architectural 
jumble  that  rivaled  Dr.  Johnson's  haunts 
for  quaintness.  One  saw  the  Franklin 
tomb,  the  black  old  gravestones  of  the 
sixteen-thirties,  the  Park  Street  Church 
at  Brimstone  Corner,  the  Frog  Pond,  the 
Long  Path,  where  the  Autocrat  liad 
asked  a  well-known  question;  and  there 
whole  shelves  of  the  books  of  one's  child- 
hood strolled  about  the  streets  in  flesh 
and  blood.  Faces  rose  out  of  the  crowd, 
at  casual  moments,  that  one  had  known 
for  years  in  pictures,  the  Autocrat's 
quizzical  visage  or  Richard  Henry 
Dana's;  or  possibly  one  saw  Emerson 
descending  from  a  horse-car,  or  the 
scarcely  less  fabulous  Dr.  Howe,  the 
husband  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  had 
written  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public." The  "sailors  with  bearded 
lips"  sauntered  about  the  waterfront,  as 
if  they  had  stepped  straight  out  of  Long- 
fellow's poem;  and  even  the  Yankee 
tang  and  gait  and  accent  satisfied  one's 
thirst  for  recognitions.  History  was 
visible  and  tangible  in  Boston.  Was  it 
not  known  that  Copley's  daughter  still 
lived  in  Beacon  Street,  the  painter's 
dearest  Betsy,  the  sister  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  three  times  chancellor  of  England? 
Mrs.  Greene,  born  Elizabeth  Copley  in 
Boston,  had  heard  Burke's  opening 
speech  at  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 
She  had  known  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  not 
as  a  child  but  as  a  grown  young  lady. 
As  her  father's  reader  and  constant 
companion,  in  the  painting  room  in 
London,  she  had  talked  with  Fox  and 
Pitt  and  Mrs.  Siddons.  She  remem- 
bered meeting  Charlotte,  the  heroine  of 
The  Sorrows  of  Werther.  Then,  marrying 
a  Boston  man,  she  had  witnessed  every 
event  in  the  town  since  the  year  of  her 
return,    1800.     Nor    was    Mrs.    Greene 
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the  only  person  who  recalled  the  building 
of  the  State  House.  Venerable  figures 
and  things  abounded  in  Boston.  There 
was  something  harmonious  and  mellow, 
something  old  or  odd,  at  every  turn  of 
the  picture,  and,  best  of  all  perhaps,  the 
"Boston  look,"  a  blessing  for  the  budding 
man  of  letters.  * 

The  aspirant  from  the  West  had 
arrived  at  the  psychological  moment. 
Ten  years  before,  the  city  of  light  and 
learning  could  scarcely  have  offered  a 
foothold  to  the  stoutest  invader.  Domi- 
nant, abundant,  efflorescent,  it  was  all 
too  well  supplied  by  its  own  New  Eng- 
land, as  twenty  years  hence  the  stout  in- 
vader might  not  have  cared  to  scale  the 
Boston  wall.  At  present,  with  the 
breach  the  war  had  made,  and  with  all 
the  treasure  still  within  the  city,  Boston 
was  ripe  for  invasion,  and  most  of  the 
younger  writers  throughout  the  country 
shared  Howells's  feeling  about  it.  New 
England  ideals  and  examples  had  a  com- 
manding influence  wherever  people 
cared  for  thought  and  writing,  and  east- 
ern Massachusetts  was  hallowed  ground 
for  thousands  of  the  rising  generation. 
Many  a  pilgrim  like  William  Winter 
walked  out  to  Cambridge  in  the  moon- 
light merely  to  touch  the  latch  of 
Longfellow's  gate.  Many  walked  to 
Concord  for  a  glimpse  of  Emerson's 
woodpile,  wishing  they  had  the  courage 
to  knock  at  the  door.  Others,  like 
Forseythe  Willson,  who  had  written  The 
Old  Sergeant,  admired  and  praised  by 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  Holmes,  too 
shy  to  announce  their  presence,  in- 
stalled themselves  in  lodgings,  in  order 
to  be  near  these  famous  men. 

These  worthies  were  "high  priests,"  as 
the  Atlantic  was  a  "temple,"  in  the  eyes 
of  Emily  Dickinson,  who  lived  at  Am- 
herst. Miss  Dickinson,  a  lawyer's 
daughter,  a  somewhat  rebellious  young 
lady,  whose  friends  left  books  for  her  in 
hiding-places,  had  visited  during  the  war 
in    Boston    and    Cambridge.     She    had 

*  The  "  Boston  look"  was  a  near-sighted  look,  occasionally 
assumed  or  affected,  that  presupposed  an  interest  in  all 
things  intellectual.  It  was  a  favorite  subject  of  the  comic 
artists,  especially  in  New  York,  where  it  was  supposed  that 
Boston  people  wore  spectacles  in  their  cradles. 


dreamed  of  meeting  Tennyson  in  the 
office  of  Ticknor  and  Fields,  and  Cam- 
bridge for  her  was  rather  like  West- 
minster Abbey.  In  the  West,  the  older 
New  England  writers  were  oracles  and 
sages.  Meanwhile,  for  those  who  were 
merely  romantic,  the  atmosphere  of 
Boston  had  much  of  the  bookish  charm  of 
Charles  Lamb's  London.  The  auction- 
eers quoted  Shakespeare;  and,  if  you 
entered  a  corner  grocery,  perhaps  to  buy 
a  codfish,  the  man  would  ask  you  how 
you  liked  Lucile  while  he  was  tying  it  up. 
Many  a  queer  old  soul  haunted  the  book- 
stalls, in  quest  of  some  ancient  print  or 
musty  pamphlet,  a  relic  of  Fisher  Ames's 
days,  or  the  days  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
or  Swift  and  Pope.  Another  young 
writer  who  had  settled  in  Boston,  in  the 
same  year  as  Howells,  after  having  lived 
in  New  York,  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends, 
"The  humblest  man  of  letters  has  a  posi- 
tion here  which  he  doesn't  have  in  New 
York.  To  be  known  as  an  able  writer 
is  to  have  the  choicest  society  open  to 
you.  ...  A  knight  of  the  quill  here  is 
supposed  necessarily  to  be  a  gentleman. 
In  New  York — he's  a  Bohemian! — out- 
side of  his  personal  friends  he  has  no 
standing." 

In  short,  the  "American  Athens"  still 
deserved  its  name,  seldom  as  one  heard 
this  any  longer.  In  1855  Theodore 
Parker  had  called  the  town  the  "Ameri- 
can Dublin,"  which  was  almost  more  to 
the  point,  for  the  Irish  power  was 
rapidly  rising  with  other  strains  of  foreign 
birth.  There  were  signs  that  the  build- 
ing days  of  New  England  were  over,  and 
all  things  were  ripe  for  change  in  Boston. 
But  the  Yankees  were  omnipotent  still  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  prestige,  and 
Boston  had  no  second  as  a  seat  of  culture. 
In  some  of  the  country  districts,  where 
culture  had  less  glamour,  and  more 
primitive  traits  of  character  had  larger 
sway,  the  natives,  whose  necks  were 
usually  stiff,  challenged  the  pretensions 
of  their  Athens.  "Boston  folks  are  full 
of  notions"  was  a  proverb  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  culture  itself,  in  other  parts, 
where   good   sense   abounded,   scanned 
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with  a  doubtful  eye  the  cant  of  cukurc. 
In  New  York,  where  nothing  annoying 
to  Boston  was  ever  out  of  order,  it  was 
said  that,  to  enter  the  city,  you  had  to 
pass  an  examination,  and  that  when  you 
left  it,  if  you  passed,  you  were  given  a 
kind  of  degree.  The  New  Yorkers 
could  afford  to  talk  thus  lighUy,  for  the 
goddess  of  Boston  was  none  of  theirs; 
but  for  those  who  had  to  recognize  the 
goddess — alien  writers,  artists,  lecturers 
— the  Boston  test  was  formidable,  and 
sometimes  alarming.  For  Mark  Twain, 
who  lectured  there  in  1869,  a  Boston 
audience  signified  "4,000  critics";  and  a 
Boston  man's  mere  presence  in  many  a 
rural  household  struck  terror  into  the 
heart  of  the  local  performer. 

Some  of  the  younger  Bostonians,  feel- 
ing the  danger  that  lurked  in  this,  more 
for  themselves  than  it  lurked  for  the  local 
performer,  fled  the  city  for  other  parts, 
through  fear  of  being  a  "Boston  prig,"  an 
intellectual  prig,  the  worst  of  all.  Com- 
placency, a  pride  of  power  that  had  not 
sufficiently  tested  itself,  was,  as  it  re- 
mained, the  bane  of  Boston,  a  conscious- 
ness of  righteousness,  a  consciousness  of 
culture  that  others  found  insufferable  or 
funny;  and  many  a  visitor  shared  the 
feeling  expressed  by  one  who  came  to 
stay  when  he  said  that  a  group  of  Bos- 
tonians with  whom  he  had  talked  were 
"simmering  in  their  own  fat  and  putting 
a  nice  brown  on  one  another."  But 
Boston  had  earned  its  good  name;  and, 
as  for  the  unkind  things  that  were  said 
about  it,  one  usually  found  some  Boston 
man  who  had  said  them  first  and  better. 
As  the  "little  man"  remarked  in  The 
Professor,  Boston  had  opened,  and  kept 
open,  more  turnpikes  leading  to  free 
thought  and  free  speech  and  free  deeds 
than  any  other  city  in  the  country. 

II 

The  focus  of  culture  in  Boston  was  the 
Saturday  Club,  the  club  that  Dr.  Holmes 
would  have  invented  if  spontaneous 
generation  had  not  produced  it.  There, 
once  a  month,  the  illuminati,  the  Auto- 


crat and  I'.nicrson  and  Lmvcll,  Lfjng- 
fcllow,  Dana,  Asa  (iray  and  Sumner, 
Agassiz  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  on  occasion,  or 
the  otiicr  chplomal,  Modcy,  met  frjr  tlic 
talk  in  which  the  t(nvn  excelled.  For 
Boston  abounded  in  good  conversation. 
Experienced  outsidc-rs,  guests  cjf  the 
club,  or  perhaps  of  the  Atlantic,  at  one  of 
its  dinners,  or  at  some  private  dinner  for 
public  men,  were  struck  by  the  quahty 
of  this  conversation.  Sometimes,  at  two 
successive  dinners,  the  same  men  talked 
for  eight  hours  without  a  sign  of  fatigue, 
and  the  conversation  never  fell  off  in 
interest. 

If  Dr.  Holmes  was  not  the  center  of  it, 
the  others  mostly  had  their  centers  else- 
where, in  Cambridge,  in  Concord,  in 
Washington  or  London,  while  the  Auto- 
crat was  not  only  Bostonian  but  more 
than  anything  else  a  talker.  His  poems 
were  versified  conversation,  he  had 
Boswellized  himself,  and,  in  his  airy 
way,  he  had  scattered  freely,  more  freely 
than  the  profounder  minds,  the  ideals 
that  had  made  his  town  a  center  of  cul- 
ture. It  was  he  who  had  named  the 
Brahmins  and  described  their  function  as 
leaders  of  learning  and  bringers  of  light. 
It  was  he  who  had  spread  the  gospel  of 
modern  science.  It  was  he  who  had 
smitten  the  Philistines  hip  and  thigh  and 
routed  the  tribe  of  the  Pooh-Poohs  with 
clouds  of  arrows,  and,  withal,  as  a  wise 
old  family  doctor,  he  treated  the  Yankee 
household  with  a  heart  that  was  full  of 
pity  for  human  nature.  Could  one 
hold  his  incomprehensions  against  this 
lover  of  excellent  things,  who  was  al- 
ways so  bright  and  wide-awake?  He 
was  certainly  unfair  to  the  reformers, 
and  there  were  other  doctors,  well  in- 
structed, who  felt  he  was  setting  up  the 
old  caste-idol,  who  resented  his  assaults 
on  rustic  manners  and,  still  more,  on  the 
Orthodox  faith,  the  better  sides  of  which 
he  knew  not  of;  for  "The  One-Hoss 
Shay"  and  The  Guardian  Angel,  which 
aroused  the  indignation  of  thousands, 
true  as  they  were,  were  not  the  truth  re- 
garding the  depths  of  the  old  religion. 
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Many  of  Dr.  Holmes's  constant  readers 
found  much  that  was  hard  to  bear  in 
what  he  said,  and  in  facit  he  was  a  wit  and 
not  too  wise.  One  h'^d  to  go  to  Concord 
for  the  sages.  But  what  was  Voltaire, 
what  was  Erasmus? — with  whom  he  had  so 
much  in  common,  as  a  highly  intelligent 
man,  the  most  intelligent  man  in  New 
England.  He  laid  trains  of  thought 
that  later  became  abuses,  as  the  Boston 
mind  developed  under  other  conditions; 
but  whose  heart,  with  all  its  foibles,  was 
more  innocent  than  his,  or  even  more 
truly  religious?  His  hymns  were  sincere, 
with  a  touch  of  sublimity.  No  one 
loved  life  more,  or  fought  for  it  more 
gallantly,  as  he  fought  for  the  sports  that 
stood  for  health  and  the  poems  that 
stood  for  expressive  living.  He  loved  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  as  he  loved 
prize-fights  and  trotting-horses,  trees, 
good  cattle,  boats,  and  violins. 

The  Autocrat  stood  for  Boston  in  its 
hour  of  triumph .  For  Boston  was  indeed 
triumphant.  Its  conversation  bore  wit- 
ness to  this.  The  town  possessed  author- 
ity in  every  sphere.  If  it  was  ripe  for 
change,  for  assaults  from  without  and 
within,  if  the  Civil  War  perhaps  had 
struck  its  hour,  the  war  had  been  "Mrs. 
Stowe's  war,"  in  President  Lincoln's 
phrase,  and,  if  Mrs.  Stowe  was  not  a 
possession  of  Boston,  at  least  she  appeared 
at  Atlantic  dinners,  wearing  her  wreath 
of  laurel.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who 
lived  at  Quincy  and  had  always  quar- 
reled with  Boston,  belonged  more  to 
Boston  than  to  anything  else,  and,  if 
Adams  had  not  caused  the  war,  he  had 
certainly  helped  to  win  it:  he  had  helped 
almost  as  much  as  Grant  or  Sherman  by 
holding  the  British  at  bay.  Motley,  the 
Boston  historian,  represented  his  country 
at  two  important  posts.  Sumner,  the 
Boston  statesman,  was  unique  in  the 
Senate.  He  was  the  one  man  there,  as 
even  his  enemies  said,  who,  during  the 
war  years  and  after,  kept  in  view  the 
interests  of  thought  and  science;  for,  if 
Boston  had  power  and  prestige  in  public 
matters,  which  gave  an  additional  tang 
to  its  conversation,  much  more  was  this 


the  case  in  affairs  of  the  mind.  It  set 
the  tone  of  American  speech.  It  held 
in  equal  scales  "the  Yankee's  'haow,'  the 
stammering  Briton's  'haw'";  and  its 
great  new  technological  schools,  its 
quarterlies,  monthlies,  and  weeklies,  the 
Lowell  Institute  and  other  centers,  not 
to  mention  the  Boston  Symphony,  soon 
to  be  founded,  were  institutions  of  na- 
tional significance.  The  North  American 
Review  was  recapturing  its  leading  posi- 
tion. The  supremacy  of  the  Atlantic 
was  unquestioned.  To  have  published 
a  poem  in  it,  as  the  case  of  Howells 
showed,  was  to  be  known  among  writers 
all  over  the  country.  It  was  a  force 
indeed  throughout  the  country,  setting 
the  critical  standard  and  spreading 
suggestions.  Boston  excelled  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  culture,  as  well  as  in  culture 
itself. 

In  days  to  come,  the  Saturday  Club, 
where  the  Boston  Olympians  gathered, 
reflected  all  the  changes  of  the  Yankee 
mind.  Consisting  chiefly  of  authors  at 
first,  acknowledged  leaders  of  national 
thought,  it  altered  when  it  alteration 
found.  Local  worthies,  eminent  men, 
but  eminent  mainly  as  men  of  Boston, 
replaced  the  original  members,  who 
possessed  an  ail-American  sanction.  As 
the  scope  of  the  membership  altered  so 
did  the  types,  and  lawyers  and  judges, 
professors  of  science,  economists,  physi- 
cists, chemists  largely  supplanted  the 
men  of  letters,  who  spoke  for  the  soul  as 
well  as  the  mind  of  the  race.  If  Howells, 
after  his  first  visit,  observing  the  Boston 
of  1860,  felt  that  he  must  keep  himself 
"in  cotton"  till  he  had  a  chance  to  see 
it  again,  one  knew  what  he  meant  and 
understood  it;  and  the  day  had  not  yet 
come  when  all  men  said,  the  Bostonians 
most  of  all,  "Ichabod,  the  glory  is  de- 
parted." 

Two  centuries  lay  behind  the  New 
England  writers,  and,  if  they  largely 
ruled  the  national  mind,  if  they  were  vo- 
ces populi,  there  were  reasons  for  it.  They 
had  grown  in  the  great  tradition  of  the 
Revolution,  they  were  closely  connected 
with  the  soil,   they  were  readers    and 
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students  of  the  classics — three  clemrnls, 
deeply  related,  that  explained  their 
power  and  accounted  for  their  prestige 
outside  the  country.  As  iieirs  of  the 
Revohition,  they  spoke  for  the  liberal 
world-eonnnunity.  As  men  who  loved 
the  land  and  rural  customs,  they  shared 
the  popular  life  in  its  roots,  at  its  source. 
As  readers  and  students  of  the  classics, 
they  followed  great  patterns  of  behavior, 
those  that  Europeans  followed  also. 
In  short,  as  magnanimous  men,  well 
seasoned,  they  wrote  with  a  certain 
authority  and  not  as  the  scribes.  If  they 
believed  in  progress,  and  felt  that  Amer- 
ica led  the  way,  they  professed  their  faith 
in  a  fashion  that  commanded  respect;  for 
they  had  known  doubts  and  struggles, 
wars  and  vigils,  and  they  made  their  pro- 
fession of  faith  as  men  who  had  won  it, 
not  without  years  in  the  wilderness  and 
days  of  blindness. 

They  had  cultivated  their  gardens, 
they  knew  the  country,  the  seacoast  and 
the  homestead,  the  lakes  and  mountains, 
where  they  had  wandered  as  boys  and 
lived  as  weather-wise  men,  familiar  with 
plants  and  animals,  the  ways  of  nature, 
the  trades  and  occupations  of  the  people. 
Emerson,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  Norton 
had  their  Sabine  farms,  and  some  of 
them,  like  Sumner,  resembled  Webster 
in  their  knowledge  of  common  farming 
and  all  the  species  of  cattle,  domestic 
and  foreign;  and  they  knew  ships  and 
shipping  and  the  forest  as  well  as  they 
knew  men  and  cities.  Their  books  were 
full  of  all  these  human  interests,  this 
deep  sense  of  the  local  earth,  a  sense  that 
was  fed  by  their  classical  studies;  for  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  most  of 
whom  were  countrymen,  had  treated 
rural  life  with  affectionate  understand- 
ing. The  reading  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
who  abounded  in  genial  pictures  of  it, 
had  always  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
respect  for  the  farmer.  The  decline  of 
classical  studies  and  the  loss  of  respect  for 
rural  life  concurred,  in  the  age  to  come, 
with  disastrous  results. 

The  Saturday  Club,  as  time  went  on, 
witnessed      many      changes.     Already, 


more  anrl  inf)rr,  willi  ihr  rjsr  <>(  thr 
raihoads,  with  (he  ^rowlli  oi  ilic  factory 
system,  the  Brahmins  were  goin^  inirj 
banking,  rclaiiiin^  their  titles  as  Brah- 
mins and  abjurini^  (heir  fiincti(Mi;  iov 
this  handsome  aj^pellalion  pleased  the 
palrieiaiis,  wIkj  had  someiimcs  done 
littic!  to  deserve  it,  but  wh(;  were  not  un- 
willing to  a{)pear  as  tinctured  with  the 
well-known  IJoslcjn  eiihure,  as  patrons 
and  even  i)njtagonists  of  it.  7  lie  ac- 
quisitive instinct  that  marked  the  Yan- 
kees, diverted  into  other  channels,  wlicre 
it  had  produced  such  victories  of  the 
mind,  was  returning  to  its  original 
channel;  and  trade  itself  was  losing  its 
wide  horizons. 

The  stately  commerce  of  old,  the  India 
and  China  traffic,  had  been  ruined  by 
steamships  and  tariffs.  This  trade  of 
an  earlier  day  had  connected  Boston 
with  the  history  of  Samarkand  and  Venice 
and  given  it  some  of  the  splendor 
of  Lisbon  and  Antwerp,  and  the  young 
men  who  sailed  before  the  mast — 
perhaps  reading  Prescott  in  the  main- 
top— or  went  as  supercargoes  to  Su- 
matra, had  lived  the  sort  of  lives  that 
were  pictured  in  Homer.  The  days 
were  past  forever  when  the  Danas  and 
the  John  Lowells  roamed  the  world  as 
argonauts  or  wrote  their  wills  among  the 
ruins  of  Thebes;  and  the  young  Boston 
men  who  were  scattering  westward  were 
mostly  to  end  their  lives  at  desks  in  State 
Street,  hugging  their  stocks  and  bonds 
and  "standing  pat." 

This  day  had  not  yet  come,  though  it 
was  coming,  as  alien  races  pressed  on  the 
native  race,  as  new  religions  rose,  with 
alien  faiths.  Then  the  city  lost  interest 
in  the  country,  except  as  a  field  of  ex- 
ploitation, for  business  or  for  holiday- 
making,  and  problems  of  immigration 
and  factory  problems  replaced  the  older 
problems  of  good  and  evil,  and  men,  im- 
mersed in  money,  ceased  to  read,  and  the 
"feminization  of  literature"  was  a  haunt- 
ing question.  One  could  foresee  a  New 
England  turned  in  upon  itself,  while 
Boston,  sulking  in  its  tent,  refused  to  play 
with  Denver  and  San  Francisco. 
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At  present;  outside  the  Saturday  Club 
lay  social,  financial;  a-^.d  •''earnest''  Bos- 
ton, three  Bostons  kno\NTi  to  famC;  and 
all  represented  in  it.  that  stretched  far 
beyond  in  \s*idening  circles.  Nor  should 
one  forget  die  other  BostonS;  religious 
Boston;  often  earnest,  musical  Boston, 
artistic  Boston,  even  the  scholarly  Boston 
that  Uved  apart.  \Vebster  was  dead. 
with  Everett  and  Prescott.  George 
Ticknor;  in  himself  a  circle;  ignored  the 
Saturday  Club.  This  grand  and  chilly 
old  scholar,  who  had  written  the  History 
of  Spanish  Literature  and  whose  handsome 
Georgian  mansion  faced  the  State  House, 
belonged  to  an  age  that  was  past  and 
had  small  interest  in  present  or  future. 
^Vhen  HowellS;  venturing  into  his  study. 
remarked  that  the  Ci\il  War  might  be 
good  for  the  South;  Ticknor;  who  was 
graciouS;  waived  the  point  and  sighed. 
'•'PerhapS;  perhaps.*'  The  old  days, 
slaves  and  all.  had  been  good  Ladeed 
for  Ticknor.  and,  though  most  of  the 
recent  writers  who  had  made  Boston 
famous  had  been  trained  in  modern 
languages  in  his  Har\'ard  department; 
he  took  no  interest  in  them;  their  liveS; 
their  books,  their  talk. 

A  more  illustrious  \NTiter.  Francis 
Par  km  an;  who  sometimes  appeared  at 
the  club;  moved  in  a  world  of  his  own 
for  other  reasons.  An  impetuouS;  active, 
strenuous  man;  vehement  and  reser\'ed 
by  tumS;  ^dth  keen  gray  eyes  and  a  mili- 
tary^ figure,  and  a  chin  thrust  notably 
forward,  Par  km  an  had  \\Tecked  his 
health  in  his  western  adventures,  when 
he  tried  to  hve  like  an  Indian;  and  he 
had  to  follow  a  careful  regimen.  He 
was  partially  crippled  by  arthritis  and 
partially  blind,  and  he  sufi'ered  from 
chronic  insomnia  and  nerv^ous  disorders. 
As  long  ago  as  1849,  he  had  published 
The  Oregon  Trail.  Like  Dana's  Tiio 
Tears  Before  the  Mast,  this  accoimt  of  his 
journey  across  the  plains  had  opened  a 
new  world  for  stor\--tellers;  and  Park- 
man's  candid,  cheerful  nature,  his  mar- 
tial tastes  and  his  Spartan  habits  sug- 


gested Dana's  traits  in  many  ways.  He 
had  written,  a  few  years  later;  The 
Conspiracy  of  Poniiac,  and  he  had  been 
preparing  ever  since,  when  he  was  able 

to  work,  for  his  later  series  of  volumes  on 
the  ''old  French  war."  His  life  had 
been  broken  by  years  of  pain  and  blind- 
ness; but  in  1865;  when  he  was  forty- two, 
he  had  resumed  the  thread  of  publica- 
tion. A  greater  writer  perhaps  than 
Prescott.  who  had  shared  his  physical 
disabilities,  and  certainly  greater  than 
Motiey,.  whose  work,  since  The  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,  had  lost  itself  in  a  welter 
of  documents,  Parkman  was  the  climax 
and  the  crown  of  the  Boston  historical 
school,  which  was  soon  to  shift  its  ground 
and  its  point  of  \*iew.  The  last  romantic 
historian;  in  a  world  that  was  turning 
scientific;  deriving  his  impulse  from  Scott 
as  he  drew  his  design  from  Gibbon, 
Parkman  was  a  lonely  man  who  stood 
outside  his  epoch,  an  aristocrat,  a  Stoic 
and  an  artist. 

The  other  Bostons,  aesthetic  and 
''earnest,"  were  also  represented  by  men 
who  left  good  books  and  better  talk 
behind  them.  The  Boston  Art  Museum 
had  not  yet  been  established,  and  Norton 
had  tried  in  vain  to  interest  the  town  in 
James  Jackson  Jarves's  Italian  collection. 
The  demand  for  museums,  however,  was 
rapidly  rising,  and  the  day  had  passed 
when  it  required  courage  to  hang  a 
painted  \'enus  in  the  Athenaeum.  Even 
young  men  from  the  coimtry  ceased  to 
ask.  'Ts  this  respectable,  sir?"  as  they 
opened  the  door  of  the  reading-room  and 
beheld  the  casts. 

No  one  spoke  for  this  change  of  feeling 
beuer  than  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  the 
brother  of  Longfellow's  wife  and  the  son 
of  a  notable  manufacturer.  This  early 
friend  of  Motiey,  with  large  means  and 
expansive  tastes,  w^as  a  gourmet  and  also 
a  spiritualist,  and  a  lover  of  purple  and 
gold  and  all  things  edible,  \isible;  touch- 
able; including  Persian  rugs  and  downy 
sofas.  A  bachelor  and  a  globe-trotter, 
a  yachtsman  and  a  book-collector, 
"Tom"  Appleton  was  the  only  man 
who  could  ride  over  Holmes  and  Lowell 
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and  talk  tlicm  clown.  Tlicrc  were  many 
who  chcrislicd  hini  lor  this,  although 
1  holmes  was  not  among  them;  for  A{)pl(> 
ton  got  the  eredit  for  some  of  the  doctor's 
"good  things."  His  wit  was  excellent 
and  famous,  and  he  loved  all  kinds  of  art 
and  artists,  beginning  with  cooks  and 
ending  with  Corot  and  Millet.  He 
encouraged  the  taste  for  French  art  that 
William  Morris  Hunt  was  also  promoting. 

For  Flunt,  the  painter  from  Vermont, 
had  settled  in  Boston  recently,  as  the 
apostolic  successor  of  Copley  and  Stuart. 
His  portrait  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  which 
hung  in  the  Salem  Court  House,  had 
given  him  this  position  almost  at  once; 
although  Hunt,  who  was  also  a  land- 
scape-painter, a  figure-painter,  a  painter 
of  horses,  for  which  he  had  a  passionate 
affection,  chafed  at  the  time  he  wasted 
on  Boston  eyebrows.  Somebody's  four- 
teenth cousin  was  always  thinking  that 
his  eyebrows  should  turn  up  a  little  more. 
Hunt  radiated  an  influence  like  Agassiz's 
in  science  and  Ticknor's  in  the  old  days 
at  Harvard;  and  "what  Hunt  said" 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  even 
when  he  swore  like  a  trooper. 

In  Hunt,  in  Tom  Appleton,  even  in 
Dr.  Holmes's  talk,  the  energy  of  Boston 
was  already  following  new  directions. 
The  old  love  of  learning  persisted,  with 
much  of  the  old  religious  feeling,  which 
the  doctor  expressed  in  his  hymns;  and 
the  emphasis  that  was  placed  upon  cul- 
ture was  certainly  stronger  than  ever. 
But  the  cause  of  the  other-worldly  and 
the  cause  of  reform  had  lost  much  of  their 
former  impulse,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
banking  interest  was  accompanied  al- 
ready by  a  growth  of  conservative  feeling 
and  all  things  mundane.     The 

solid  man  of  Boston, 

A  comfortable  man,  with  dividends, 

And  the  first  salmon,  and  the  first  green  peas, 

presided  over  an  Israel  at  last  untroubled. 
The  days  of  the  great  crusades  were  over. 
The  Unitarian  movement  had  spent  its 
force,  nor  had  any  cause  of  equal  strength 
taken  the  place  of  Abolition.  People 
who  loved  goodness  had  ceased  to  "adore" 


it,  with  the  burning  heart  of  the  saint 
who  lay  in  M(junl  Auburn;  and,  ceasing 
to  adore,  ihey  ceased  to  struggle.  Kincr- 
son,  ii  apj)(:ared,  was  right  the  Unita- 
rians, b(jrn  Unitarians,  had  a  pale, 
shallow  religion;  and,  as  Ch.innini^^  had 
been  born  something  else,  so  s(jnictliing 
else  was  to  take  his  plac(!,  as  the  Callujlics 
rose  in  power,  before  Phillips  Brooks 
appeared  and  the  light  of  an  I''.j:)iscopaIian 
pulpit  outshone  the  l(jng-dimmed  lamps 
of  the  "Boston  religion." 

But  outwardly  Channing's  religion 
was  still  triumphant.  With  Theodore 
Parker  out  of  the  picture,  the  stirring 
and  troublesome  Parker,  it  was  even 
more  respectable  than  ever;  nor  were 
excellent  ministers  wanting,  admirable 
men,  intelligent,  humane,  with  ample 
hearts.  The  two  great  divines  were  Dr. 
Clarke  and  Dr.  Hale:  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  who  had  studied  German  litera- 
ture with  Margaret  Fuller,  and  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  the  author  of  The  Man 
Without  a  Country.  They  represented  a 
liberal  faith  with  few,  if  any,  doctrinal 
elements  that  might  have  been  described 
as  ethical  culture.  Both  had  been  anti- 
slavery  men,  both  were  experienced 
writers,  both  applied  their  faith  to  social 
questions.  They  were  "practical"  the- 
ologians both.  Clarke's  temper  was 
more  spiritual,  and  he  was  more  of  a 
thinker  than  Hale;  he  was  also  more  of 
the  past,  as  Hale  was  more  of  the  future. 
Hale,  an  exuberant  journalist  with  a 
touch  of  genius,  wrote  more  than  sixty 
books.  With  his  large,  cheerful,  breezy 
mind,  he  was  famous  for  his  picturesque- 
ness.  In  time  he  became  the  "grand  old 
man"  of  Boston. 

IV 

If  in  these  useful  characters  religious 
Boston  show^ed,  with  whatever  advances, 
a  falling  off,  in  zeal,  in  essential  energy — 
for  neither  Hale  nor  Clarke  compared 
with  Channing  or  Parker — this  was  true 
as  well  in  the  sphere  of  reform.  The 
moral  passion  of  the  old  reformers,  those 
who  still  survived,  had  largely  lost  its  aim 
and  its  momentum.     Wendell  Phillips, 
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however,  continued  to  fight  for  all  the 
new  reforms;  and  there  were  others.  Miss 
Peabody,  Mrs.  Howe^^nd  Dr.  Howe,  the 
well-known  "Cadmus  of  the  blind."  In 
the  good  Elizabeth  Peabody,  the  sister- 
in-law  of  Hawthorne,  whose  spectacles 
were  often  on  her  chin,  whose  bonnet 
was  usually  smashed,  as  if  in  some  fresh 
encounter  with  the  powers  of  darkness, 
while  her  white  hair  hung  loose,  like  her 
opinions — in  the  genius  of  the  American 
kindergarten  the  passion  for  justice  and 
progress  fermented  as  ever,  though  her 
eyes  were  faded  and  strained  by  the  dim 
lamps  of  lecture  halls.  Miss  Peabody 
was  one  of  the  old  reformers  who  never 
lost  her  zest,  and  JuHa  Ward  Howe  and 
Dr.  Howe  resembled  her  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Samuel  Gridley  Howe  had  had  two 
careers.  As  the  surgeon-general  of  the 
Greek  navy,  he  had  played  a  great  part 
in  the  revolution  in  which  Byron  lost  his 
life.  He  had  fought  with  the  Turks 
hand  to  hand,  a  nineteenth-century 
Yankee  Cervantes,  sleeping  under  the 
stars  with  the  mountaineers,  dressed  in 
snowy  chemise  and  shaggy  capote,  with 
only  his  cloak  for  a  mattress.  He  had 
risked  his  life  in  Paris  in  the  July  revolu- 
tion, and  shared  in  a  Polish  revolt,  and 
had  later  been  imprisoned  in  a  Prussian 
dungeon;  and  the  fund  he  had  raised  for 
the  Cretans  had  paid  for  the  education 
of  a  whole  generation  of  Cretan  children. 
His  second  career  meanwhile  had  made 
his  name  a  household  word,  with  the 
name  of  his  famous  pupil,  Laura  Bridg- 
man.  For  Dr.  Howe,  as  for  Wendell 
Phillips,  the  cause  of  reform  was  never- 
ending,  nor  was  it  ever  to  end  for  Mrs. 
Howe.  In  Washington,  in  '61,  working 
in  the  army  camps,  she  had  driven  one 
afternoon  with  Dr.  Clarke.  The  soldiers 
tramped  beside  the  carriage,  singing 
"John  Brown's  Body."  Her  nerves  and 
her  blood  were  beating  with  the  rhythm 
when  she  woke  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  suddenly  the  words  came  that  Dr. 


Clarke  had  asked  for  and  she  wrote  the 
"Battle  Hymn"  in  half  an  hour.  If  she 
never  reached  this  pitch  again,  the  "good 
hope  of  humanity"  was  the  theme  of  her 
life,  and  for  decades  and  scores  of  years 
she  sang  it  and  talked  it  until  she  became 
a  national  institution. 

As  long  as  Mrs.  Howe  lived  there  were 
always  a  few  apostles  left  to  vindicate  the 
name  of  earnest  Boston.  A  small,  shape- 
less woman,  at  present,  who  had  once 
been  exceedingly  pretty,  with  an  air  of 
unmistakable  distinction,  she  radiated 
bonhomie  and  wisdom.  While  her  hat 
was  often  askew,  she  abounded  in  wit, 
and  her  reddish  hair  suggested  a  fiery 
temper;  but  she  overflowed  with  intel- 
ligent goodness,  warmth  of  heart,  roman- 
tic feeling,  even  as  she  excelled  in  com- 
mon sense.  Above  all  other  jewels,  she 
prized  plain  speaking.  In  this  she  re- 
sembled another  woman,  also  born  in 
New  York,  who  represented  the  later 
Boston  as  Mrs.  Howe  represented  the 
earlier.  For  Mrs.  "Jack"  Gardner  al- 
ready lived  in  Beacon  Street,  where  she 
spent  all  her  mornings  in  bed,  though  she 
was  to  rise  betimes  and  gather  culture 
in  a  fashion  that  astonished  even  Boston. 
In  those  days,  a  third  woman,  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  was  also  to  figure  largely  in 
the  Boston  scene.  The  doctrine  of  prog- 
ress in  the  future  was  complicated  by 
certain  facts  of  which  Dr.  Holmes's  Boston 
was  unaware,  in  the  days  when  Howells 
surveyed  the  scene,  when  the  "American 
Athens"  rejoiced  in  its  strength,  in  its 
statesmen  and  historians,  wits  and  poets, 
all  in  the  pride  of  security. 

At  present,  these  complications  were 
remote.  Mrs.  Stowe  had  called  New 
England  the  "seed-bed"  of  the  great 
republic,  adding  that  its  people  were 
"called  and  chosen  for  some  great  work 
on  earth."  This  still  seemed  a  reason- 
able statement)  Moreover,  if  New 
England  was  the  seed-bed,  Boston  was 
the  hothouse.  There  the  rarer  seedlings 
came  to  blossom. 


[JSfext  month  the  author  of  the  Flowering  of  New  England  will  offer  another  glimpse  of  New 
England  at  a  late  stage  of  its  Indian  summer. — The  Editor.] 
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A  FLICKER  WENT  FREE 

BY  ROBERT  P.  TRISTRAM  COFFIN 


THE  youngest  boy  oj  three  climbed  down  the  stairway 
In  the  house  gone  perilous  with  dark. 
He  was  but  one  step  ahead  of  dreaming; 
Dreams  whispered  after  him,  he  did  not  hark. 

He  had  to  do  it  while  his  brothers  were  sleeping, 
He  found  the  cage  and  felt  along  the  wire, 
Put  in  his  quivering  hand  and  felt  the  tremble 
Of  the  bird  built  out  of  trembling  fire. 

The  wild  thing  did  not  flutter,  for  the  terror 
Of  a  starless  world  had  numbed  its  soul; 
It  lay  gentle  in  the  bofs  thin  fingers, 
A  handful  of  the  wind  in  a  soft  roll. 

It  was  a  floating  tissue  of  creation 

No  heavy  thing  such  as  a  hand  should  clutch, 

A  flicker  with  the  secret  fire  waiting 

Under  its  wings  for  the  spark  of  flight  to  touch. 

The  boy  went  to  the  door  and  drew  it  open; 
A  waning  moon  of  May  hung  in  the  sky. 
It  drenched  the  captive  flicker\s  beak  with  silver 
And  lit  a  minute  star  in  either  eye. 

The  whole  night  caught  its  breath  in,  and  it  waited. 
The  slim  moon  lifted  up  the  wild  bright  tips 
Of  its  ears,  no  breath  came  through  the  hollow 
Between  the  youngest  bofs  wide-open  lips. 

The  boy  uncurled  his  hand,  the  spotted  flicker, 
With  a  moon  scrolled  on  its  head  and  throat, 
Moved  no  more  than  the  incredible  petals 
Where  the  white  wild  water  lilies  float. 

Then  the  boy  sobbed  deep,  the  feathers  rankled. 
The  airy  feathers  tautened  into  air. 
The  bird  was  gone,  the  sound  of  a  loosened  bowstring, 
Wildness  and  a  boy  alone  were  there. 
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AN  OLD  PARTNERSHIP  REVIVED 


BY  EMILY  NEWBOLD 


ONE  of  the  more  interesting  signs  of  our 
disjointed  times  is  to  be  found  in  the 
radio-advertising  campaign  lately  under- 
taken by  General  Mills,  Inc. 

General  Mills  is  sponsoring  over  a 
nation-wide  network  a  fifteen-minute, 
six-day-a-week  broadcast  dramatizing 
Bible  stories.  To  insure  its  appeal  to 
Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Protestants 
and  to  avoid  inadvertently  giving  offense 
to  any  of  the  three  faiths,  it  has  engaged 
as  program  consultants  a  distinguished 
Protestant  scholar,  a  Roman  Catholic 
editor,  and  a  well-known  rabbi.  This 
campaign  is  put  on  in  the  full  expectation 
that  a  religious  topic  will  be  of  such 
general  interest  that  multitudes  of  listen- 
ers will  be  strengthened  in  their  faith  and 
simultaneously  converted  to  Wheaties, 
Corn  Kix,  and  Gold  Medal  Flour. 

This  faith  of  General  Mills  is  a  logical 
sequence  of  what  is  becoming  a  common- 
place in  business  circles — that  America 
needs,  and  must  get,  a  refreshed  religious 
consciousness  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  his- 
toric institutions  during  these  critical 
times.  The  spread  of  this  idea  has 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  mild 
epidemic.  It  is  not  the  poor  and  hard- 
pressed  "little  people"  who  are  invoking 
the  religious  spirit  and  proclaiming  the 
importance  of  religion  in  everyday  life, 
but  the  commercially  mighty. 

Does  this  new  zeal  for  religion  mean 
that  business  has  been  touched  by  the 
Spirit?  Is  a  religious  revival  at  hand? 
It    seems    unlikely.     Traditionally,    re- 


ligious revivals  do  not  begin  in  the  upper 
layers  of  society.  They  are  a  mass  phe- 
nomenon, a  mass  surrender  to  an  irresis- 
tible religious  fervor,  usually  engendered 
by  one  dominating  and  enthusiastic  per- 
sonality— a  George  Whitefield,  a  Charles 
Finney,  a  Dwight  Moody.  Dreadful 
anxiety  for  the  soul's  health  and  a  grip- 
ping concern  for  its  chances  in  eternity 
are  the  most  urgent  preoccupations  of 
persons  affected  by  the  holy  ferment  of 
a  revival. 

That  business  should  take  an  executive 
part  in  trying  to  stimulate  a  religious  re- 
vival, however,  is  not  new.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  last  war  the  Men  and  Religion 
Forward  Movement  ("Going  After  Souls 
on  a  Business  Basis")  was  sponsored  by  a 
Wall  Street  banker  and  backed  by  big 
names  and  the  denominational  brother- 
hoods. Galvanized  by  the  most  ener- 
getic and  efficient  drive  in  the  religious 
history  of  America,  this  campaign  swept 
the  country.  The  routine  of  church  life 
was  livelier  for  its  duration,  church  at- 
tendance increased,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  social  vision  of  the  churches  was 
widened.  The  movement,  however,  did 
not  produce  anything  like  a  real  revival 
in  the  sense  of  an  outburst  of  genuine 
religious  enthusiasm.  The  efficiency  of 
the  campaign  was  breath-taking,  but  did 
not  move  the  spirit. 

The  real  reason  for  the  awakened  in- 
terest of  business  in  religion  to-day  may 
be  found  in  an  idea  recently  taken  up  by 
the  churches.     "Religion  is  the  safeguard 
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of  democracy."  Tiiis  has  proved  to  he 
one  of  the  most  popuhir  texts  ol  llie  past 
decade.  Phrased  to  suit  the  tastes  of 
various  congregations,  it  is  now  heard 
every  week  in  Protestant,  Jewisli,  and 
— to  a  less  degree — Roman  Catholic 
churches  all  over  the  United  Stales. 
Business  has  taken  to  it  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

There  were  reasons  for  this  new  zeal 
for  religion-and-democracy.  The  rea- 
sons were  fear  and  anxiety;  the  churches' 
fear  of  fascism  abroad,  and  their  anxiety 
over  the  steady  disintegration  of  their 
influence  at  home. 

If  democracy  collapses  here,  and  sub- 
sequent events  run  true  to  the  established 
totalitarian  pattern,  American  business 
knows  what  to  expect,  and  American 
churches  will  suffer  just  as  heavily. 
Their  present  advantages  are  many. 
In  the  United  States  there  is  no  state 
church,  and  no  one  church  is  favored 
above  any  other  by  the  government. 
From  the  vast  and  closely  integrated 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  through  the 
three  branches  of  Judaism,  to  the  small- 
est and  most  eccentric  Protestant  sect,  all 
are  self-governing  in  the  administration 
of  their  internal  afTairs.  They  may  own 
property  and  they  enjoy  tax  exemption 
on  valuable  holdings.  They  are  free  to 
raise  money  by  legal  means  and  dispose 
of  it  for  their  own  purposes  without  coer- 
cion by  any  political  authority.  They 
may  instruct  and  proselytize  without 
political  interference.  They  are  free  to 
take  sides  on  public  questions,  they  may 
and  do  admonish  and  criticize  the  head 
of  the  state  and  its  officers,  and  both 
clergy  and  laity  may  take  action  in  pub- 
lic affairs  as  constrained  by  their  con- 
sciences without  fear  of  reprisals  by  an 
irate  and  all-powerful  government  mor- 
bidly sensitive  to  "divided  loyalties." 

Under  the  circumstances,  with  the 
swift  spread  of  totalitarianism  in  plain 
sight,  it  is  no  wonder  that  American 
churches  have  become  acutely  conscious 
of  the  merits  of  democracy.  Dr.  Rufus 
Weaver,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Relations  in  the  Southern  Baptist 


Convention,  put  it  hlnntly  whrri  he  said, 
"The  civilized  w(jrld  is  witnessing  tlic 
growint^  dominance  (;f  organized  forces 
that  seek  the  deslruclifjn  of  those  social 
inslitutions  and  agencies  tliat  have  sajeguarded 
and  encouraged  the  spread  oj  the  evangelical 
faith.''''  And  of  every  other,  he  rnit^ht 
iiave  added. 

l'"ear  of  this  new  peril  has  made  tlie 
American  cliurchcs  all  the  more  aware  (jf 
the  lowness  of  their  own  vitahty.  Or- 
ganized religion  has  steadily  retreated 
from  the  strong  position  it  once  held  in 
American  life  as  a  pohtical,  social,  and 
moral  influence.  Its  decline  has  failed 
to  stir  general  interest  or  regret.  To 
regain  even  a  part  of  their  lost  influence, 
the  churches  must  present  some  argu- 
ment that  will  convince. 

It  was  this  squeeze — the  threat  with- 
out, the  languor  within — which  pro- 
duced the  religion-and-democracy  slo- 
gan. In  the  idea  there  are  associated 
those  two  sacred,  if  vague,  sentiments — 
patriotism  and  piety.  The  fact  that  it  is 
proclaimed  sincerely  and  from  the  heart 
by  the  majority  of  churchmen  only  makes 
the  appeal  more  telling. 

The  preservation  of  democracy  may 
facilitate  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo 
and  that  is  why  business,  long  the  silent 
(and  sometimes  contrary)  partner  of  the 
church,  vigorously  endorses  this  new  re- 
ligious appeal.  Business  and  organized 
religion  are  still  free  to  live  and  move 
under  American  democracy.  Naturally 
the  one  will  hasten  to  hold  up  the  hands 
of  the  other. 

II 

The  churches  can  muster  at  least  two 
good  arguments  in  support  of  the  claim 
that  religion  is  a  basic  factor  in  American 
democracy.  The  philosophical  argu- 
ment, a  very  simple  and  appealing  one, 
has  been  widely  taken  up  by  members  of 
the  laity  as  well  as  by  the  clergy.  Its 
essence  is  that  both  Christianity  and 
Judaism  are  religions  which  assert  the 
dignity  of  human  personality.  God 
created  man;  so  man,  as  the  child  of  God, 
is  sacred;  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  his 
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life  and  his  dignity  cannot  be  infringed 
with  justice  or  impunity.  Democracy  is 
the  only  operating  political  system  that 
respects,  even  theoretically,  human  in- 
dividuality and  accepts  the  equality  of 
every  human  being  with  every  other  as 
axiomatic.  Therefore,  democracy  has 
the  sanction  of  religion.  As  Miss  Doro- 
thy Thompson,  who  got  the  idea  as  long 
ago  as  June,  1938,  put  it  in  The  American 
Friend,  ''The  conception  of  man  as  a  child 
of  God  ...  is  the  only  philosophical 
justification  for  a  democracy.  .  .  .  All 
our  civil  liberties  derive  from  the  concept 
of  the  dignity  of  man,  of  respect  for  the 
person  as  something  sacred." 

The  historical  argument  in  support  of 
the  thesis  that  rehgion  and  democracy 
have  interlocking  values  is  on  firm 
ground  as  long  as  it  takes  its  stand  on 
early  American  soil.  Eagerness  for  re- 
ligious freedom  played  a  major  part  in 
inducing  the  settlement  of  America  and 
the  founding  of  various  colonies.  The 
early  history  of  the  churches  is  inextri- 
cably entwined  with  that  of  the  nation. 
In  spite  of  eighteenth-century  rational- 
ism, which  aflfected  American  political 
thinking  and  institutions,  the  churches 
occupied  the  center  of  cultural  and  com- 
munity life  during  all  that  phase  of  its  de- 
velopment when  America  was  composed 
of  relatively  small  and  isolated  communi- 
ties. In  the  long  period  of  the  retreating 
frontier,  circuit  riders  and  evangelists 
helped  to  knit  together  the  outpost  settle- 
ments, maintaining  communication  and 
disseminating  culture,  ideas,  and  news. 
As  long  as  there  was  a  frontier  those 
sects  and  churches  which  moved  west- 
ward with  it  multiplied  and  flourished, 
exerting  a  vital  discipline  upon  the  so- 
ciety of  which  they  formed  an  integral 
part. 

The  application  of  the  historical  argu- 
ment diminishes  progressively,  however, 
as  one  advances  from  the  past  to  the 
present.  The  churches  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  smaller  claim  to  a 
vital  function  in  American  society  to-day. 

The  growth  of  the  cities  and  the  re- 
lentless contraction  of  the  frontier  began 


to  displace  organized  religion  from  its 
dominant  position  in  community  life. 
The  impact  of  the  scientific  ideas  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  further  undermined  the  church 
by  questioning  its  authority  and  examin- 
ing into  the  sources  of  its  message .  Public 
interest  in  religion,  except  during  the 
emotional  excitement  of  occasional  re- 
vivals, waned  steadily. 

In  an  effort  to  restore  the  flagging 
interest  of  the  growing  urban  population, 
churches  early  in  the  twentieth  century 
undertook  "institutional"  projects  in- 
tended to  satisfy  the  social  rather  than 
the  spiritual  needs  of  their  parishioners. 
They  organized  basket-ball  teams.  Boy 
and  Girl  Scout  troops,  and  social  activi- 
ties centering  in  the  parish  house.  This 
required  money  and  the  churches  found 
themselves  even  more  dependent  on  their 
wealthier  members.  Liberal  ministers 
knew  that  the  interests  of  organized  re- 
ligion were  identified  in  many  minds 
with  either  business  or  the  rich  and  tried 
to  overcome  this  prejudice.  But  not 
even  the  most  sincere  and  vigorous  re- 
former among  them  could  make  an  at- 
tack on  un-Christian  social  conditions 
without  risk.  A  minister  could  not  be 
radically  at  variance  with  his  parishion- 
ers— i.e.,  his  employers — on  social  ques- 
tions. If  his  opinions  or  actions  contra- 
vened their  interests,  he  shortly  ceased  to 
be  their  minister. 

The  clerical  liberals  made  an  intense 
effort  to  restore  organized  religion  to  its 
old-time  eminence.  The  efforts  failed. 
They  failed  even  to  rouse,  except  here 
and  there,  new  interest  and  enthusiasm 
for  religion. 

There  is  an  American  tradition  that 
religious  awakenings  follow  depressions. 
The  style  had  been  set  when  the  panic  of 
1857,  following  the  collapse  of  a  specula- 
tive boom,  brought  the  nation  to  its 
knees.  If  there  was  any  vitality  in  the 
tradition,  one  might  have  expected  a 
revival  of  religious  feeling  during  the 
past  decade.  After  1929  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  summoned  the 
country  to  prayer.     But  the  country  did 
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not  come.  The  only  two  mass  religious 
movements  even  suggestive  of  a  revival  — 
Father  Divine's  for  the  black  folk,  Frank 
Buchman's  for  the  white- -are  outside 
tlie  ranks  of  organized  religion,  and  are 
regarded  by  the  churches  with  varying 
degrees  of  reserve. 

As  the  economic  collapse  was  followed 
by  the  rise  of  dictatorships,  it  became 
clear  that  an  cfTcctive  rallying  cry  was 
essential  if  the  churches  were  to  be  pre- 
pared to  combat  the  new  ideal  spreading 
from  Europe.  The  religion-and-democ- 
racy  slogan  is  the  most  likely  stimulant 
that  organized  religion  has  been  able  to 
provide. 

American  Protestants  and  American 
Jews  assert  earnestly  that  religion  is  the 
basis  and  bulwark  of  democracy.  Ro- 
man Catholics  assert  it  too,  but  with 
reservations.  A  stream  of  articles  and 
editorials  on  the  subject  has  appeared  in 
the  Protestant  and  Jewish  press  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  there  is 
no  slackening.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  sermon  topics  and  is  frequently 
the  theme  of  addresses  by  rabbis  and 
clergymen  to  college  students,  civic 
groups,  good-will  and  interfaith  meetings, 
and  "institutes  of  human  relations." 

Protestantism,  without  any  such  inter- 
national organization  as  Catholicism's,  is 
traditionally  nationalistic,  patriotic  to 
whatever  country  it  is  indigenous.  De- 
mocracy is  good,  and  needs  support,  and 
if  religion  supports  it,  so  much  the  better 
for  religion — and  democracy. 

American  Judaism,  which  feels,  and 
with  reason,  that  the  Jewish  community 
is  safer  under  democracy  than  under  any 
other  modern  political  system,  regards 
the  democratic  form  as  the  highest  politi- 
cal good. 

The  coolness  with  which  some  Roman 
Catholic  speakers  and  writers  treat  the 
idea  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  an  interna- 
tional body  which  has  to  adjust  itself  to 
many  types  of  government,  is  not  com- 
mitted to  the  theory  that  democracy  is 
the  most  just  and  beneficent  type  of 
government   yet   devised    by   man.     Its 


ofTicial  position  was  enunciated  by  Pope 
l.co  XIII  in  his  encyclical  "On  the 
Christian  Constitution  of  States,"  which 
says,  "The  right  to  rule  is  not  necessarily, 
however,  bound  up  with  any  special 
mode  of  government.  It  may  take  this 
or  that  form,  provided  only  that  it  be  of  a 
nature  to  insure  the  general  welfare." 
The  statement  of  Monsignor  Fulton  J. 
Sheen  illustrates  the  cautious  position  of 
the  Catholics:  "When  we  say  that  de- 
mocracy owes  its  origin  to  religion  wc 
understand  the  principle  of  democracy 
and  not  the  method  of  democracy.  .  .  . 
The  principle  of  democracy  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  sovereign,  inalienable  rights 
of  man  as  a  gift  of  God,  the  Source  of 
Law.  The  method  of  democracy,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  particular  way  in 
which  these  rights  and  liberties  are  so- 
cially ordered.  The  principle  of  de- 
mocracy comes  from  God,  but  the 
method  of  democracy  comes  from  man." 

Although  Monsignor  Sheen  carefully 
makes  this  distinction,  many  Roman 
Catholics  are  not  so  painstakingly  ex- 
plicit, even  if  they  are  aware  of  it,  and 
refer  to  the  relationship  of  rehgion  and 
democracy  in  terms  indistinguishable 
from  those  used  by  Protestants  and  Jews. 
It  is  therefore  possible  to  say  that  a  sec- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  opinion  is,  in 
effect,  united  with  Protestant  and  Jewish 
opinion  on  the  religion-and-democracy 
front,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  safeguard 
the  future  of  organized  religion  by 
shoring  up  the  democratic  status  quo. 

But  this  united  front  of  the  faiths  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  weakness.  In 
the  days  when  religion  was  a  more  pow- 
erful factor  in  American  life,  sects  and 
churches  proliferated  like  healthy  amoe- 
bae. Denominations  and  faiths  felt  no 
need  to  combine  forces  to  achieve  either 
religious  or  social  ends.  Least  of  all  did 
religion  have  to  be  peddled  in  the  guise 
of  a  tonic  for  real  estate,  business,  de- 
mocracy, or  anything  else.  It  was 
good  for  the  immortal  soul,  and  that 
was  enough.  It  required  no  further 
recommendation.  The  merits  of  its  by- 
products were  irrelevant. 
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year-old  Unitarian  Christian  Register*  as  a 
journal  of  opinion,  stated  editorially 
that  "the  country  needs  these  religious 
journals  more  to-day  than  in  the  time 
when  they  were  at  the  summit  of  their 
influence." 

At  the  national  conference  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
held  in  Rochester  last  October,  Frank 
Gannett,  publisher  and  presidential  as- 
pirant, said,  "The  faith  that  every 
human  being  is  a  child  of  God,  whose 
personality  has  inalienable  rights  that  no 
power  on  earth  may  invade,  is  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  democracy."  About  a 
year  before,  the  editor  of  his  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News,  Byron  J.  Lewis,  an- 
ticipating his  employer,  told  a  meeting  of 
Albany  church  members  that  the  Bible 
was  "the  charter  of  democracy"  and 
that  "Jesus  Christ  was  the  first  great  ex- 
ponent of  that  system."  He  incidentally 
disclosed  to  his  audience  that  the  aims  of 
church  and  press  in  America  were  iden- 
tical. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Woodlock,  associate 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  ad- 
dresses to  the  National  Council  of 
Catholic  Women  and  the  National 
Catholic  Alumni  Federation  late  last 
year,  stated  that  failure  to  include 
religious  instruction  in  the  curricula  of 
the  United  States  schools  constitutes  a 
greater  threat  to  American  liberties  than 
either  communism  or  fascism.  Godless 
teaching,  he  contended,  "amounts  to  the 
dehumanization  of  man  and  the  rela- 
tivization  of  truth"  and  affirms  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  the  state  over  the 
person. 

At  Christmastime  the  National  Civic 
Federation  launched  a  well-advertised 
revival  campaign  through  the  press  and 
took  full-page  advertisements  in  forty 
newspapers  urging  a  return  to  spiritual 
values.  Now  its  successor  organization, 
the  National  Committee  for  Religious 
Recovery,  is  seeking  to  "put  religion  into 
business"  and  plans  to  increase  interest  in 
religion    by    means    of   broadcasts    and 

*This  journal  is  continuing  as  a  purely  denominational 
organ. 


advertisements  in  th<:  daily  papers.  It 
will  supply  clergymen  with  practical 
ideas  to  stimulate  church  attendance  and 
will  organize  house-to-house  campaigns 
to  find  out  why  people  do  not  go  to 
church.  Col.  Frank  Knox,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  former  vice- 
presidential  candidate,  is  a  committee 
member. 

In  Los  Angeles  a  number  of  business 
and  professional  men  have  recently 
formed  a  group  to  meet  weekly  for  re- 
ligious services,  with  the  pronouncement 
that  "there  is  need  to  revitalize  in  busi- 
ness and  professional  life  those  religious 
standards  which  made  our  nation  great." 

The  New  York  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  joined  the  procession  this  past 
winter  when  it  accepted  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  its  Special  Committee  on 
Economical  and  Efficient  Education 
which  recommended  "a  deep,  true,  re- 
ligious understanding  and  viewpoint"  as 
the  first  requirement  necessary  to  pro- 
duce "the  schools  New  York  State 
wants."  "In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
hesitate  to  include  religion  in  our  educa- 
tional program,"  said  the  Chamber,  "we 
place  it  first." 

The  Kiwanis  International,  at  its 
twenty-third  annual  convention  in  Bos- 
ton last  summer,  undertook  to  support 
the  movement.  Unanimously,  it  pro- 
claimed its  faith  that  a  "back-to-God" 
movement  would  solve  all  human  prob- 
lems. Mr.  Charles  S.  Donley,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  in  Support  of 
Churches,  stated,  "We  must  publicize  reli- 
gion. .  .  .  All  our  clubs  will  emphasize 
spiritual  idealism  and  religious  tolerance 
as  a  necessity  for  balanced  happiness." 

In  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Municipal  Council  endorsed  the  Go- 
To-Church  campaign  carried  on  by  all 
the  churches  in  the  city.  The  reason,  it 
candidly  stated,  was  that  "history^  shows 
us  that  spiritual  prosperity  and  material 
prosperity  go  hand  in  hand."  Then, 
approaching  the  problem  of  material 
prosperity  from  another  angle,  the 
council  set  aside  "Pioneer  Week"  to 
revive  "the  independence  of  spirit,  initia- 
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tive,  and  resourcefulness  of  our  citizens." 
Patriotic  societies  are  becoming  inter- 
ested. In  Madison,  Nebraska,  the 
American  Legion,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Commercial  Club,  the  Rotary,  and 
the  local  churches,  organized  a  revival 
for  members  of  the  355th  Infantry,  89th 
Division.  As  a  result  almost  a  hundred 
men  joined  the  church.  In  Macon, 
Georgia,  Mr.  F.  C.  Lanier,  Legion  offi- 
cial and  deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church, 
has  erected  a  huge  outdoor  billboard 
which  reads,  "American  Democracy  Is 
Founded  on  Belief  in  God.  Now  Is  the 
Time  to  Return  to  His  Worship."  {The 
Christian  Index,  organ  of  the  Baptist  Con- 
vention of  the  State  of  Georgia,  observed 
approvingly,  if  naively,  "To  recover  the 
America  our  soldier  boys  lost  while  fight- 
ing a  foreign  war,  we  must  recover  our 
religion.")  And  finally  the  49th  annual 
convention  of  the  D.A.R.,  held  this  April 
in  Washington,  has  the  word  of  Mrs. 
William  H.  Becker,  its  honorary  presi- 
dent-general, that  "the  most  vital  need 
of  our  country  and  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  revival." 

Owen  D.  Young,  retired  chairman  of 
General  Electric,  Wendell  Willkie,  presi- 
dent of  the  Commonwealth  and  Southern 
Corporation,  and  H.  W.  Prentiss,  Jr., 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  may  be  regarded  as 
authoritative  spokesmen  for  American 
big  business.  Mr.  Young  has  recently 
stated  that  the  most  fundamental  needs 
of  American  youth  to-day  are  "education 
to  develop  their  capacities,  opportunities 
to  use  them  in  useful  work  that  is  best  for 
social  and  political  service,  and  a  devo- 
tion to  religion  through  the  church  of 
their  choice."  Mr.  Willkie,  expressing 
himself  on  the  same  subject,  found  the 
answer  in  "a  realization  of  the  necessity 
of  jealously  guarding  their  heritage  of 
freedom — freedom  to  worship  as  they 
please — freedom  to  say  what  they  please 
— and  freedom  in  their  private  enter- 
prise." 

Mr.  Prentiss,  in  January  of  this  year, 
told  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association  that  "it  is  high  time 


that  business  men  insist  on  the  religious 
education  of  the  younger  generation"  if 
they  wish  to  insure  individual  integrity 
in  the  business  world.  More  recently,  in 
an  appeal  to  American  industrialists  to 
"buttress  the  foundations"  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  free  enterprise,  he  expressed 
a  sentiment  similar  to  Mr.  Willkie's.  He 
urged  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  "the  fundamental  American 
principle  that  private  enterprise  is  in- 
separably linked  with  our  representative 
democracy  and  traditional  civil  and  re- 
hgious  liberties."  He  added  that  na- 
tional economic  planning  would  result  in 
censorship  of  the  press,  the  repression  of 
free  speech,  and  the  destruction  of  re- 
ligious liberty. 

IV 

These  examples  are  enough  to  show 
that  the  effort  is  being  undertaken  seri- 
ously. There  are  some  indications,  aside 
from  rising  church-membership  figures 
(which  are  generally  conceded  to  be 
inconclusive),  that  the  keener  religious 
awareness  so  eagerly  nurtured  by  the 
partnership  may  be  taking  place.  A 
nationwide  survey  made  by  a  firm 
"famous  for  the  accuracy  of  its  polls"  late 
last  year  revealed  that  90.6  per  cent  of 
the  people  who  were  asked  what  they 
regarded  as  most  important  to  the  main- 
tenance of  democracy  listed  religious 
freedom.  A  New  York  Town  Meeting 
of  the  Air  broadcast  on  the  subject  "How 
Can  Philosophy  and  Religion  Meet  To- 
day's Needs?"  drew  the  largest  mail  re- 
sponse of  the  season.  Recent  reports 
from  Yale,  Princeton,  Cornell,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  Sarah  Lawrence, 
among  other  colleges,  state  that  students 
are  showing  a  greater  interest  in  religion 
than  they  have  for  many  years.  The  de- 
mand for  religious  instruction  of  public- 
school  children  is  gaining  support,  and 
various  methods  of  giving  this  instruction 
are  being  tried  out  in  an  estimated  one 
thousand  communities  in  the  United 
States.  Newspapers  carry  more  religious 
news  and  features  and  some  editors  say 
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that  interest  in  tlicm  has  reached  a  new  In    any    case,    tlie    tendency    cannot 

high.      JJoruthy  Tiionipson's  New  Year's  pnjpcrly  <  laini  io  be  a  genuine  rehgious 

prediction    of   rehi^ious    trains    for    TJ^O  revival.      InncKcnt    (;f    tiie    l(jn^inL,'    for 

seems  to  be  justifying  itself.  spiritual  salvaticjn,   the  roused  feeling  is 

Whether    this   quickening   interest    in  not  enthusiasm  for  religion  itself.      It  is 

religion    means    that    the    religion-and-  enlhusiasm   for   religifjn    as   a   way   out, 

democracy   slogan    is    proving   effective,  religi(jn   to  save  democracy,   religion   to 

whether   it   means   that   business   incite-  save  our  skins  nn  this  carili,  not  our  .sfjuls 

ment  to  religious  consciousness  is  taking  in  eternity.      It  is  religi(jn  as  a  last  resort: 

cflect,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  tiiat  natural  when  the  economic  and  political  system 

action    of    heightened    fear    and    inse-  is   springing   hssures   right    under   one's 

curity  that  makes  people  desperate  for  feet,  and  there  is  nothing  else  left  to  try, 

something  constant,  is  anybody's  guess,  why  not  try  God?     Business  is  going  to 

Probably   all  three  of  these  reasons  arc  try  God,   and   it  wants  you  all   to  join, 

responsible.  General  Mills,  for  one,  is  betting  you  will. 


NATIVE   LAND 

BY   EDWARD   WEISMILLER 

MAN  presumes  his  skill  at  recollection. 
He  rears  grotesques  in  sand,  on  a  drifting  plain, 
And  says:  this  place  was  Eden:  this  was  my  native  land; 
And  drives  himself  away  and  does  not  come  again. 

But  forever  after,  at  night,  in  the  dark  night,  he  will  say — 

Tet  of  course  there  was  such  a  place;  I  was  happy  there,  I  had  a  lover. 

Her  footsteps  move  in  my  mind  though  they  leave  no  trace. 

But  it  was  spring  there,  there  was  a  blue  sky  over. 

And  I  remember  the  face  of  that  country  surely,  how  it  was  fair, 
How  the  deer  ran  in  the  night  through  the  clustering  brake. 
We  walked  through  the  hills  together,  she  and  I,  in  the  first  light. 
The  sun  glistened  in  dew  on  the  paths  that  we  would  take. 

We  saw  the  leaves  subside  where  the  birdfiew. 

There  were  bare  blackberry  patches  there  where  the  trees  were  thinned. 

The  maple  saplings  shivered  like  burning  matches. 

I  remember,  the  pines  blew  north  with  every  wind. 

When  I  have  recalled  the  direction,  I  shall  return. 
There  are  hours  between,  and  seas:  for  the  world  is  round. 
And  forever  the  waves  between  surge  up  and  swell  and  tower 
And  crumble. 

But  it  is  strange  that  they  make  no  sound. 


NO  MORE  SUMMER  IN  AUSTRIA 


BY  CARL  ZUGKMAYER 

Translated  by  Elizabeth  Reynolds  Hapgood 


ON  Sunday,  March  13,  1938,  it  was 
gradually  borne  in  on  me  that  I 
must  leave  Austria — which  had  now  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  for  forty-eight 
hours.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  been  in  a 
state  of  paralysis  owing  to  a  combination 
of  obstinacy  and  resentment.  I  still 
maintained  the  crazy  attitude  that  I  had 
"done  nothing" — broken  no  laws  which 
could  subject  me  to  prosecution — al- 
though by  now  all  law  had  been  com- 
pletely wiped  out.  I  still  dreamed  of 
fighting  back.  The  disappointment  of 
not  raising  an  arm  in  self-defense  had 
come  too  quickly.  Everything  that  I 
possessed  was  in  this  country:  my  house, 
my  property  near  Salzburg,  my  apart- 
ment in  Vienna,  my  friends — all  the 
roots  of  my  life  and  work  were  here. 
These  bonds  were  too  strong  for  me  to 
throw  overboard. 

On  Saturday,  the  12th  of  March,  an 
attach^  of  the  German  Legation  in 
Vienna  had  assured  a  friend  of  mine  by 
telephone  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge I  was  in  no  danger.  I  could  safely 
remain.  The  Nazis  would  handle  things 
in  Austria  quite  differently.  He  had 
absolute  knowledge  that  writers  of  my 
type  would  not  be  persecuted.  I  was  a 
Catholic  and  not  classed  with  Jews  or 
political  writers.  He  could  personally 
guarantee  that  I  was  in  no  danger. 
Two  hours  after  this  telephone  conver- 
sation that  man  was  dead.  As  he  left 
the  German  Legation  he  was  seized  by 
a  squad  of  Nazis,  probably  because  of 
his    "unreliability"    from    the    point    of 


view  of  the  prevalent  party  leaders 
(can  it  be  that  as  a  Catholic  and  a  noble- 
man he  had  more  sympathy  with  the 
defenders  of  Austria  than  with  his  chiefs, 
the  Nazis?);  he  was  driven  in  a  motor  to 
Modena  Park,  a  large  gardenlike  plan- 
tation in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and 
murdered.  His  body  was  thrown  into 
the  Danube,  from  which  it  was  retrieved 
a  few  days  later.  His  name  was  Freiherr 
von  Ketteler. 

Now  it  became  obvious  to  me  that  it 
was  a  case  of  life  and  death.  I  knew 
that  I  should  strike  back  if  anyone  dared 
to  lay  a  hand  on  me.  I  was  determined 
on  that.  And  the  shot  which  would 
inevitably  have  followed  would  have 
been  far  more  welcome  to  me  than  to 
have  been  locked  up  in  a  prison  camp  by 
my  own  people  and  treated  like  a  slave. 
A  few  of  my  friends — who  had  "done 
nothing"  more  than  I  and  who  were 
being  persecuted  solely  because  of  their 
good  standing  as  independent  writers — 
were  already  on  their  way  to  Dachau. 
More  than  one  of  them  has  since  gone  to 
his  grave.  As  I  was  packing  my  things 
I  knew  that  it  was  literally  at  the  very  last 
minute. 

I  had  to  go  away  alone.  My  wife  and 
daughters  would  have  the  possibility  of 
leaving  the  country  later  in  the  normal 
way.  Besides,  my  only  chance  of  getting 
across  the  border  lay  in  my  being  able  to 
make  my  absence  seem  temporary  and 
not  let  my  departure  look  like  an  escape. 
A    telegram    from    Alexander    Korda, 
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which  I  had  just  received  and  which  con- 
tained a  request  to  come  to  London  to 
\vori<:  on  a  fihn  script,  provided  me  witli 
tlie  necessary  pretext.  My  passport  was 
in  order  and  my  name  had  not  yet  been 
put  on  the  Hst  of  persons  who  were  to  be 
deprived  of  their  citizensliip;  so  I  iiad  a 
real  hope  of  getting  away. 

We  were  not  in  a  mood  for  farewells. 
Had  it  not  been  for  practical  necessity 
we  would  rather  not  have  mentioned  the 
matter.  But  there  were  people  who  be- 
longed to  us.  And  in  moments  like 
these  you  quickly  find  out  who  "belongs" 
to  you.  In  our  case  it  was  our  cook,  who 
for  years  had  kept  house  for  us  in  town 
and  in  the  country,  and  who  was  eter- 
nally quarreling  with  us,  apparently  as 
an  evidence  of  her  special  and  true  de- 
votion and  loyalty.  She  and  her  seven- 
teen-year-old niece,  who  had  come  to  us 
when  she  was  still  just  a  child,  now 
helped  me  pack.  They  were  dissolved 
in  tears.  When  everything  was  ready — 
no  one  had  been  able  even  to  think  of 
preparing  food  on  that  day — I  asked 
the  cook  to  bring  us  something  to  eat 
from  the  ice-box  and  to  remain  in  the 
room  with  us.  Meantime  I  had  been  in 
the  wine-cellar,  to  take  one  last  avid 
look  at  my  choice  wines,  and  brought 
up  some  champagne.  I  observed  myself 
and  found  that  I  was  fairly  cool  and 
calm.  The  shock  was  too  great  to  be 
felt  in  a  sentimental  way.  I  then  asked 
the  maids  to  do  me  the  favor  to  stop 
their  wailing.  They  made  a  valiant 
effort  and  restricted  themselves  to  snif- 
fling. Then  I  poured  some  champagne 
and  we  each  drank  a  glass.  I  thanked 
them  and  said  we  should  all  meet  again. 
In  that  instant  I  really  believed  it.  After 
the  second  glass  we  became  quite  cheer- 
ful and  talked  about  all  sorts  of  ex- 
periences. Soon  the  time  was  up,  and  I 
prepared  to  leave. 

II 

I  left  by  train.  All  the  places  in  the 
foreign  service  planes  were  sold  out  for 
days    in    advance.     Besides,    we    knew 


that  the  Gestapo  was  staiionrd  at  tlie 
airp(jrt  and  was  ii(jl(hng  h.n  k  all  ''sus- 
pects." 

Tlie  stretcli  from  Vienna  to  lh<!  Swiss 
border  runs  the  whole  len^'di  of  Austria. 
It  was  a  brilhant  early  sprint^  day; 
rarely  had  llic  cfiunlrysidr  Ifjtjkrcj  nujre 
lovely  to  me.  The  mountains  were 
still  capped  with  snow,  but  the  edges  of 
the  forests  showed  signs  of  fresh  green. 
Toward  noon  the  train  skirted  the  lake 
on  the  shore  of  which  lay  our  village,  my 
house.  I  stood  in  the  corridor  of  the 
express  train  and  looked  out.  I  might 
have  tried  to  read  but  I  didn't  want  to 
do  that.  The  blue  sky  was  reflected  in 
the  water.  I  saw  my  bathhouse  which 
stood  on  the  steep  and  lonely  wooded 
shore.     I  thought  I  heard  my  dogs  bark. 

Then  suddenly,  between  me  and  the 
landscape,  there  thundered  a  heavy 
troop  train,  moving  eastward  on  the 
next  track — German  batteries  headed 
for  Vienna.  The  men,  squatting  beside 
their  light  howitzers  and  the  gun  car- 
riages on  the  open  cars,  were  in  gray 
uniforms,  and  looked  young  and  fresh, 
as  we  did  in  1914  when  we  started  for 
France.  The  people  in  my  train  opened 
the  windows,  waved  to  them,  and  many 
cried:  "Heil  Hitler!"  pointing  to  the 
swastikas  which  they  wore  in  their  but- 
tonholes out  of  real  or  pretended  en- 
thusiasm. The  German  soldiers,  who 
were  more  accustomed  to  meet  at  home 
with  dull  silence  or  bitter  faces  than  with 
such  explosions  of  joy,  laughed  a  little 
and  returned  the  greetings  with  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  slight  look  of  em- 
barrassment. Many  were  spooning  out 
their  soup  and  did  not  even  look  up.  A 
tall  gentleman  stood  beside  me  at  the 
window  and  whenever  he  felt  himself 
being  watched  he  automatically  put  up 
his  arm  in  the  Hitler  salute.  When  he 
saw  that  I  was  not  doing  it  he  suddenly 
whispered  to  me:  "Do  you  know  what 
they  have  done  to  Schuschnigg?"  I 
shook  my  head.  "The  cursed  swine,"  he 
hissed  through  his  clenched  teeth,  and 
then  raised  his  arm  again  because  some- 
one was  looking  at  him.     He  was,  so  it 
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appeared,  a  big  industrialist  who  was 
compelled  to  stay  behind  because  he 
carried  so  much  responsibility  for  his 
works  and  his  employees.  Now  he  was 
obliged  to  ''run  with  the  hounds."  I 
looked  at  him  and  saw  how  ashamed  he 
was,  and  the  thought  that  I  was  leaving 
that  land  was  easier  to  bear. 

The  Salzburg  railroad  station  was  like 
an  army  camp;  the  invading  German 
troops  were  quartered  all  over  the  place 
and  they  made  the  impression  of  being 
quiet,  well-disciplined,  and  responsible. 
Neither  in  their  appearance  nor  in  their 
manners  did  they  have  anything  in 
common  with  the  Party  detachments 
who  had  taken  over  the  police  and  civil 
administration  and  in  the  face  of  whom 
the  highest  military  authorities  were 
powerless.  The  same  mob  which  I  had 
come  to  know  in  Vienna  was  flooding 
the  station,  yelling  and  rioting.  I 
wanted  to  buy  some  cigars  but  the  keeper 
of  the  tobacco  stand,  a  fifty-year-old 
widow  whose  customer  I  had  been  for 
years,  was  running  round  after  the  Ger- 
mans, sticking  cigarettes  in  their  pockets. 
"German  brothers!"  she  cried  and 
rolled  her  eyes  ecstatically.  She  even 
seemed  to  froth  at  the  mouth.  They  say 
that  when  the  first  German  howitzer 
battery  rolled  into  town  she  went  down 
on  her  knees  in  the  street.  ...  A  few 
weeks  earlier  I  had  heard  her  talking 
loudly  about  "loyalty  to  Austria."  More 
and  more  I  began  to  understand  Shake- 
speare's "Coriolanus." 

In  the  midst  of  the  excited  onlookers 
stood  a  man  in  a  peasant's  hunting 
jacket,  with  his  hat  pulled  down  deep 
over  his  forehead.  He  was  one  of  my 
most  devoted  friends  from  our  village 
who  had  been  notified  that  I  was 
passing  through.  Originally  I  had  in- 
tended to  drive  out  to  my  home  and 
rescue  at  least  my  manuscripts  which 
lay  in  a  cupboard  there. 

The  man  moved  unobtrusively  nearer 
until  he  stood  half  facing  me.  "Get 
back  into  the  train  at  once,"  he  said 
as  if  he  were  talking  to  himself  or  into 
thin  air.     "Don't  let  yourself  be  seen. 


They  are  already  out  there."  When  I 
asked  a  question  he  went  on:  "The 
Gestapo  ...  in  your  house  .  .  .  going 
through  everything.  They  are  looking 
for  you.  They  beat  Wiedner  to  death 
in  the  cellar."  Wiedner  was  a  young 
constable,  a  handsome,  lively  peasant, 
who  had  often  come  to  our  house  to 
play  on  his  zither.  In  the  Nazi  riots  of 
1934  he  had  done  his  duty;  now  he  had 
reaped  his  reward.  I  had  found  out 
enough.  I  whispered  a  "good-by"  and 
went  back  into  the  train.  When  it 
finally  pulled  out  I  realized  how  my  heart 
was  pounding.  As  soon  as  the  train  left 
the  platform  the  man  from  the  village 
suddenly  whipped  off  his  cap  and  waved 
it  frantically  after  us. 

A  few  hours  later  the  train  stopped  in 
Innsbruck.  From  there  it  is  about  three 
hours  to  the  border,  and  here  the  first 
Nazi  patrol  came  through  the  cars. 

A  thickset  man  in  civilian  clothes,  with 
a  swastika  band  on  his  arm  and  a  police 
badge,  suddenly  appeared  in  my  com- 
partment. Behind  him  stood  two  armed 
Brown  Shirts. 

"Show  your  passport." 

At  first  he  nodded  approvingly  when 
he  saw  it  was  a  German  passport.  But 
then  he  read  the  identification  more 
closely.  "A  writer!"  He  noted  my 
professional  status,  and  he  glowered  at 
me. 

"Leave  the  train.     Take  your  bags." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Our  Fiihrer  does  not  like  the  press," 
was  his  brusque  reply. 

"But  I  do  not  belong  to  the  press,"  I 
said,  "I  write  plays  and  books." 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  he  said. 
"Leave  the  train." 

I  tried  to  protest:  that  I  was  expected 
in  London;  that  I  could  not  miss  my 
Channel  boat.  .  .  . 

"Leave  the  train!"  he  roared  at  me. 
The  Brown  Shirts  came  one  step  closer. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but 
obey. 

On  the  platform  I  was  led  up  to  a 
group  of  other  delinquents  or  suspects 
who    had    already    been    gathered    to- 
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gcthcr.  They  all  carried  iheir  bags  in 
their  hands. 

"Forward  march!"  someone  ordered. 

As  we  left  the  station  I  saw  my  ex- 
press train  pull  out.  We  were  led  across 
the  Station  Square,  in  single  file;  tiic 
populace  gaped  at  us.  I  saw  the 
"Tiroler  Hof,"  that  fine  hotel  where  I 
had  stayed  so  often  and  spent  sucii 
happy  hours.  And  I  was  aware  of  a 
great  thirst  for  a  bottle  of  red  wine.  My 
pulse  was  steady  but  I  was  consumed 
with  a  towering  rage. 

As  we  were  going  up  the  stairs 
at  Police  Headquarters  a  gentleman 
stepped  up  to  me  and  whispered  a 
number.  It  was:  "A-13026."  It  was 
a  Vienna  telephone  number.  I  shall 
never  forget  it  (though  I  cannot  remem- 
ber even  my  own  number  there). 
"Please  call  it  up,"  he  said  without 
moving  his  Hps,  "if  you  get  out  of  here. 
Tell  them  I   am  arrested  here.     I   am 

Dr.  A "     His  name  was  known  in 

political  circles.  I  nodded  and  softly  re- 
peated the  number.  When  they  took 
him  aw^ay  later  he  greeted  me  with  his 
eyes. 

For  hours  we  sat  on  our  bags  in  the 
bare  corridor  and  waited.  We  were 
under  constant  surveillance  so  that  we 
could  not  talk  to  one  another.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  traffic  at  Police 
Headquarters,  a  perpetual  coming  and 
going:  ashen-pale  people  were  being 
brought  in,  flanked  by  two  constables, 
then  they  disappeared  behind  doors. 
It  was  the  day  on  which  Schuschnigg's 
organization,  the  "Fatherland  Front," 
was  being  mopped  up. 

My  hunger,  my  thirst,  and  my  rage 
were  steadily  increasing.  When  I  was 
finally  taken  into  an  office  for  "examina- 
tion" I  no  longer  cared  what  happened 
to  me.  I  knew  it  w^as  a  case  of  sink  or 
swim  and  I  had  nothing  to  lose.  More- 
over, I  was  familiar  with  the  type  of 
petty  official  and  knew  how  to  handle 
him.  I  had  hardly  set  foot  in  the  room 
when  I  broke  out  in  loud  and  angry 
threats.  "This  is  impossible!"  I  roared 
at  the  official  in  charge,  w^ho  was  seated 


at  a  taijle  with  several  Brown  Shirts. 
"I  am  held  up  for  no  good  reason  and 
made  to  lose  all  my  ccmncctions!  You 
will  have  to  make  good  to  me  the  loss 
incurred!  .  .  ."  and  so  on  in  the  same 
vein.  Meantime  I  had  flung  my  good 
German  passport  down  on  the  table  and 
tried  to  raise  my  voice  still  louder  to 
yell:  "Satisfy  yourself  whether  there  arc 
any  objections  against  me!" 

I  felt  instantly  that  my  method  was 
successful. 

The  men  in  uniform  were  all  Austrians, 
who  were  not  yet  familiar  with  the  ropes 
and  who.se  hearts  sank  right  into  their 
boots  when  a  German  shouted  at  them 
during  those  first  few  days. 

I  showed  them  my  telegram  from 
London,  which  they  could  not  read  be- 
cause it  was  in  English.  I  scolded  some 
more  about  wasting  my  time  and  then  I 
became  more  amiable. 

The  man  who  had  taken  me  ofT  the 
train  stood  there  and  watched  me  with 
some  uncertainty  and  hostility. 

"He  is  a  writer,"  he  said,  pointing  at 
me.  "That's  suspicious.  Our  Fiihrer 
does  not  like  the  press." 

"But  I  write  for  the  films,"  I  shouted — 
"and  the  Fiihrer  does  like  them!" 

"Yes,"  said  the  official  in  charge,  "he 
does  like  them.  I  know  your  home,"  he 
added  in  a  friendly  tone,  "I  have  gone  in 
swimming  there.     A  lovely  spot." 

"It  is  indeed,"  I  said.  "And  now, 
what  do  you  want  of  me?" 

He  stood  up.  I  had  evidently  con- 
vinced him  completely. 

"In  days  like  these,"  he  said,  "mis- 
takes will  happen.  You  may  hurry 
along,  but  go  out  the  back  door.  The 
people  out  there — "  he  pointed  toward 
the  corridor  where  a  number  of  my 
companions  in  distress  were  still  waiting 
— "  they  can't  get  off  so  easily.  They're 
Jews,"  he  added,  and  then  with  a  "Heil 
Hitler!"  I  was  dismissed. 

As  I  went  down  the  back  stairs  I  was 
followed  by  a  young  Storm  Trooper  in  a 
brown  shirt.  I  heard  his  footsteps  but 
did  not  turn  round.  Suddenly  he  laid 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  I  halted. 
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He  drew  a  little  volume  from  his  pocket, 
a  book  I  had  published  the  year  before. 
It  was  called  Summer  in' Austria. 

"I  have  just  read  this,"  he  said  and 
smiled  confidentially.  "Would  you  au- 
tograph it  for  me?" 

I  wrote  my  name  with  the  fountain 
pen  he  handed  to  me. 

Suddenly  he  bent  closer  to  me. 

"Now  there  won't  be  any  more  Sum- 
mer in  Austria,^''  he  said  softly.  "Good-by, 
and  don't  come  back.  Be  careful  on  the 
border,"  he  added;  then  he  turned  and 
walked  swiftly  away.  The  swastika  on 
his  arm  gleamed. 

Ill 

When  I  got  back  to  the  station  I  was 
in  a  dripping  perspiration  and  not  just 
caused  by  my  carrying  my  bags. 

It  was  late  at  night  by  now  and  I  was 
waiting  for  the  next  train  to  the  border. 
It  came  through,  with  some  delay,  at 
midnight.  It  was  jammed  with  refugees 
and  the  steps  of  the  cars  were  guarded  by 
patrols  of  men  in  brown  and  black  uni- 
forms. 

I  tried  to  push  my  way  into  one  of  the 
overcrowded  compartments,  and  as  I 
was  hot  I  unbuttoned  my  overcoat  for 
the  first  time  all  day.  Then  something 
remarkable  and  distressing  occurred. 

As  I  entered,  the  lively  conversation  in 
the  compartment  came  to  a  dead  stop, 
and  then  an  elderly,  extremely  Jewish 
gentleman  jumped  up,  pointed  to  his 
seat  and  said,  rather  humbly: 

"Won't  you  take  my  seat,  sir?" 

I  shook  my  head  in  surprise  and 
begged  him  to  keep  his  seat,  but  this  he 
refused  to  do.  Moreover,  the  others  all 
pushed  over  to  make  room  for  me  as 
though  I  were  some  evil  spirit. 

Suddenly  I  realized  the  reason  for 
their  attitude. 

In  those  days,  if  you  wanted  to  avoid 
disagreeable  incidents  in  Austria  you 
wore  a  swastika  in  your  buttonhole. 
You  could  buy  them  for  a  few  pennies  on 
the  streets.  If  you  did  not  wear  one  you 
were  immediately  marked  as  a  Jew  or  an 


enemy  to  the  State  and  had  to  be  pre- 
pared to  be  insulted  and  maltreated. 
The  first  thing  people  did  when  they 
met  was  to  look  at  each  other's  button- 
holes. 

I  neither  could  nor  would  wear  a 
swastika — not  even  for  appearances. 
But  in  order  not  to  jeopardize  my 
journey  and  also  to  inspire  awe  in  any 
mob  which  might  threaten  me  with 
attack  I  had  put  something  else  on  my 
lapel:  my  World  War  decorations. 

You  may  think  what  you  like  about  the 
World  War.  I  went  through  it  as  a  very 
young  man  with  a  serious  sense  of  dedi- 
cation, and  I  honor  its  memory  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  my  dead  comrades  in 
arms.  So  I  had  cherished  and  pre- 
served these  medals,  each  one  of  which 
was  bound  up  with  memories  of  mortal 
danger,  but  without  ever  dreaming  that 
they  would  one  day  save  my  life.  I  had 
quite  forgotten  that  I  had  fastened  them, 
like  so  many  protective  charms,  to  my 
jacket  under  my  overcoat  and  first 
realized  the  effect  they  produced  when 
I  saw  the  frightened  eyes  of  my  fellow- 
passengers:  they  looked  at  these  symbols 
of  highest  German  military  awards  and 
evidently  took  me  for  a  regular  bully  and 
Jew-baiter.  Someone  offered  me  a  drink 
of  brandy  and,  after  I  politely  accepted 
it,  conversation  was  resumed;  the  others 
became  less  diffident,  having  decided 
that  I  also  was  human.  They  were 
terrified  over  the  prospect  of  the  ordeal 
at  the  border.  I  sensed  that  they  en- 
vied what  they  supposed  was  my  secure 
position.  They  did  not  dream  that  I 
had  more  to  fear — and  better  grounds 
for  that  fear — than  any  of  them. 

It  was  a  ride  of  three  hours,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  the  nearer  we 
came  to  the  border  the  more  anguished, 
excited,  and  hectic  became  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  people  in  the  train.  Patrols 
passed  incessantly  through  the  corridors, 
came  into  the  compartments,  checking 
each  individual  passenger,  asking  his 
name,  his  reason  for  traveling,  and  how 
much  money  he  had.  No  one  was 
allowed   to   take  more   than   ten   marks 
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out  of  the  country  and  the  slightest  in- 
fringement of  tliis  rule  was  punished 
willi  heaviest  penalli("s,  and  even,  under 
certain  circumstances,  with  death.  Y(  L 
there  was  always  the  suspicion  lliat  in- 
dividual refugees  would  attenipl  lo 
smuggle  out  larger  sums;  for  ihal  icason 
the  Nazis  offered  special  rewards  f(jr  die 
discovery  of  money  or  other  valuables 
on  persons  crossing  the  border.  Thus 
there  was  added  to  this  exaggerated  and 
inescapable  checking  of  passengers  a 
kind  of  cold  cunning.  This  was,  in 
miniature,  a  sample  of  the  whole  system 
of  a  dictatorship  built  on  calculated  in- 
timidation: each  individual  must  feel 
that  he  is  under  constant  observation  and 
can  be  "taken  up"  at  any  given  instant. 

My  fellow-passengers  were  average 
people  who  were  probably  not  subject 
to  personal  persecution  but  who  feared 
the  coming  persecution  of  their  race  or 
class.  Perhaps  some  of  them  had  been 
wicked  or  unscrupulous  in  business, 
jackals  of  political  and  economic  battle- 
fields. But  the  majority  of  them  im- 
pressed me  as  harmless,  unhappy  crea- 
tures. There  was  one  small  plump  man 
with  a  round  blond  head.  His  first 
name  was  Baldur  and  he  was  as  gentile  as 
Wotan.  But  he  was  fleeing  from  the 
Nuremberg  Laws,  which  forbid  "race 
pollution,"  with  his  Jewish  fiancee  Re- 
becca, a  girl  two  heads  taller  than  he, 
who  wore  spectacles.  They  sat  there 
like  chickens  on  a  roost,  who  have  pulled 
in  their  necks  because  they  see  the  cook 
coming  with  a  knife.  They  consulted 
nervously  and  helplessly  about  what 
they  ought  to  say  on  the  border.  I  gave 
them  the  sound  advice  to  say  nothing  and 
to  act  as  if  they  did  not  know  each  other. 
Yet  immediately  afterward  a  martial- 
looking  S.  S. — a  Black  Shirt — came  along 
while  the  train  was  still  moving,  and  as 
soon  as  the  passports  had  been  checked 
they  called  attention  to  themselves  by 
looking  at  and  nodding  to  each  other. 

"Do  you  know  this  man?"  asked  the 
Black  Shirt  abruptly. 

"Yes,"  she  stammered, — "he  is  my 
fiance." 


Wlicrciipon  the  Storm  Trofjpcr  tf;ok 
back  b(jth  (jf  dicir  passports,  stuck  ihcni 
into  his  pocket,  and  wrni  out  int(j  the 
coi  ridor,  where  he  nonehahuilly  lighted 
a  cigarette.  Tlie  y(jung  ((jujjle  were 
friglitened  to  death,  their  faces  white  and 
seK-conscious.  And  liahhir  kejjt  shaking 
his  h(N'id  and  saying  ni(j(jdily  to  himself: 

"'My  lhuu:6V  -'J'his  is  a  psychological 
puz/le  lo  nie.  We  are  not  —that  is  to 
say — we  have  never  even  used  tlie  word! 
We  have — well,  just  been  together. 
And  now,  she  suddenly  comes  out  with: 
'My  fiance^!'     And  to  tliat  fellow  too!" 

"But  I  couldn't  tell  him,"  she  stam- 
mered, "that  we  are  affinities  .  .  .  that 
our  relationship  is  more  of  a  spiritual 
nature,"  she  went  on  and  blushed  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair.  They  were  so  touching 
in  their  misery  and  so  unconsciously 
comic  that  we  couldn't  even  look  in  their 
direction,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  rules  for 
maintaining  a  feeling  of  tension,  I  am 
going  to  assume  that  they  got  through 
safely  and  I  hope  that  they  are  to-day 
faithful  affinities  for  life.  I  wish  them  a  i  L^  C 
happy  marriage  and  many  hybrid  chil-  (  I- 
dren.  m   '   ' 

There  was  another  man  in  our  com-  ^  . 
partment,  the  one  who  gave  me  the  drink  c?  r  ^ 
of  brandy.  He  drank  a  great  deal  him- 
self, from  a  flask,  and  squirmed  round  on 
his  seat  with  increasing  nervousness. 
"My  father  was  a  commanding  general," 
he  kept  saying  to  himself,  "  in  the  Im- 
perial Army.  What  can  they  do  to 
me?"  He  was  in  a  perspiration  and  his 
forehead  was  scarlet.  Every  time  the 
passengers  were  checked  for  the  amount 
of  money  they  were  carrying  he  gave  the 
same  answer  as  all  the  rest,  that  he  had 
no  more  than  the  allotted  ten  marks. 
But  five  minutes  before  we  reached  the 
frontier,  when  the  train  was  already 
slowing  down,  he  suddenly  became 
deathly  pale,  as  though  he  were  going 
to  be  ill.  He  jumped  up,  pulled  the 
window  open,  tore  a  bundle  of  banknotes 
from  an  inside  pocket  and  threw  it  out 
into  the  night.  It  was  a  thick  packet. 
If  they  had  found  it  on  him  he  would 
have  spent  many  years  in  jail.     Then  he 
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corner  of  my  rye.  He  studied  my  namr 
for  a  long  time,  then  he  suddenly 
straightened  up  as  though  he  had  picked 
up  a  scent. 

"Zuckmaycr?"   he  asked.      I    nodded. 

''The  Zuckmaycr?'' 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"I  mean  the  one  with  a  bad  name." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  have  a  bad  repu- 
tation. But  there  is  probably  no  other 
writer  by  that  name." 

His  eyes  narrowed — like  a  man  who  is 
taking  his  aim  and  is  sure  of  a  bull's- 
eye. 

"Come  along,"  he  said. 

"But  I  must  stay  with  my  luggage,"  I 
protested. 

"No  need  of  that,"  he  said  and  smiled 
sarcastically  as  much  as  to  say:  You 
won't  need  any  luggage  again. 


I  was  led  to  the  other  end  of  the  long 
platform  while  my  bags  remained  in  the 
clutches  of  uninhibited  thoroughness. 
At  the  very  end  of  the  station,  where  it 
was  pitch  dark,  there  were  several 
barracks.  The  place  smelled  of  damp 
acetylene  or  carbide  and  a  small  bicycle 
lantern  over  the  entrance  cast  a  chalky 
light.  My  captor  led  the  way,  my  pass- 
port in  his  hand,  and  waved  cheerily  to 
some  of  his  colleagues  who  were  just 
booting  a  herd  of  delinquents  off  into  the 
town.  "Here's  another!"  he  called  to 
them. 

I  examined  the  holster  in  his  belt  and 
weighed  the  possibility  of  getting  hold  of 
the  revolver  in  it.  If  worst  comes  to 
worst,  I  thought  as  I  looked  into  his 
narrowed  eyes,  Ton  are  coming  with  me. 

In  the  barracks  a  thin  blond  man  sat 
behind  a  table.  He  wore  steel-rimmed 
glasses  and  looked  both  overworked  and 
undernourished. 

In  front  of  the  table  stood  a  man  with 
his  coat  thrown  open  and  his  head 
bowed;  he  had  evidently  just  been 
examined. 

"To  the  barracks,  to  be  transported," 
I  heard  the  official's  voice  pronounce; 


"if  tliat's  too  full,  take  him  tu  the  l(x:al 
prison.      Next  man,  please." 

Two  Storm  Troopers  led  the  com- 
pletely broken  man  out — he  seemed  to 
be  weeping. 

Then  I,  as  the  "nexl  man."  stepped 
before  my  judge. 

The  other  official  whispered  something 
in  his  ear  and  he  looked  up  at  me  through 
liis  glasses. 

"Carl  Zuckmayer?",  he  said,  "aha." 

He  looked  fixedly  at  my  passport  then 
turned  over  the  leaves;  his  face  became 
thoughtful. 

He  kept  turning  back  to  the  first  page. 

I  noticed  that  he  was  looking  for  the 
"J"  stamp  which  is  on  all  passports 
belonging  to  Jews. 

Then  he  looked  under  the  "Z's"  in  a 
printed  list  of  names  of  people  subject  to 
prosecution.  Evidently  he  did  not  find 
my  name  there  and  he  gazed  again  at 
my  passport  with  growing  uncertainty. 

"It's  funny,"  he  said  and  shook  his 
head,  "I  am  sure  I  have  heard  something 
about  you  .  .  .  but  I  can't  quite  recall 
what.  I  really  must  apologize,"  he  went 
on,  "I  thought  you  were  a  Hebrew!" 
He  laughed  genially.     I  grinned  vaguely. 

He  stood  up,  came  round  to  me,  with 
my  passport  in  his  hand  as  though  he 
were  going  to  give  it  back. 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"To  London,  to  write  a  film  script." 

"Film?  That's  interesting.  Have  you 
already  done  some  films — any  well- 
known  ones?" 

"The  last  was  called  'Rembrandt.'" 

"Oh  yes,  I  saw  that  one.  Nothing 
objectionable  in  that  from  the  political 
angle.  I  saw  it  in  \'ienna  last  winter 
when  I  was  detailed  to  the  Storm  Troop- 
ers' training  school." 

He  leaned  toward  me. 

"You  are  a  Party  member?" 

"No,"  I  replied. 

In  that  instant  all  his  genial  manner 
vanished.  He  drew  back  his  hand  with 
my  passport  and  turned  into  my  jailer 
once  more.  "So  you,"  he  said  sharply, 
"are  a  German  writer — and  not  a  Party 
member.     Why  not?" 
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His  face  was  hard  and  menacing. 

I  did  not  weigh  my  answer  for  a 
fraction  of  a  second.  -'And  even  to-day  I 
cannot  tell  why  I  replied  as  I  did.  It 
was  one  of  those  completely  automatic 
reactions;  but  now  I  know  why  people 
believe  in  the  promptings  of  guardian 
angels. 

"I  am  not  eligible  to  be  a  Party  mem- 
ber," I  answered  instandy,  "because  my 
wTitings  are  not  in  line  with  national 
socialistic  concepts.  That  is  also  why 
they  are  banned  in  Germany  and  why  I 
am  going  to  work  in  London.  That  I 
am  free  to  travel  abroad  you  can  see 
from  my  passport.  Now  give  it  back  to 
me,"  I  added  and  stretched  out  my  hand. 

But  the  Storm  Trooper  stared  at  me 
with  a  peculiar  expression.  His  mouth 
gaped  and  his  eyes  were  round.  Sud- 
denly he  took  my  outstretched  hand  and 
shook  it. 

'Tt's  marvelous!"  he  exclaimed. 
"What  a  frank  confession!  What  hon- 
esty! You  can  tell  you're  a  German 
by  that!"  he  cried.  (He  himself  was 
an  Austrian.)  "A  German  is  always 
honest!" 

"Do  you  assume,"  said  I,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  my  favorable  impression  on 
him,  "that  everyone  who  comes  before 
you  is  a  liar?" 

"Most  of  them  are,"  he  exclaimed, 
"but  you — you  are  a  real  German!  I 
should  never  have  believed  that  nowa- 
days anyone  would  frankly  admit  he  is 
not  a  Nazi,  that  he  is  under  a  ban !  You 
— you  will  be  a  Party  member  yet,  I 
promise  you!" 

"Thanks,"  I  said,  "now  may  I  go 
back  to  my  luggage?" 

"I'm  coming  along,"  he  said;  "it's 
time  I  had  some  relief!  It's  wonderful! 
I  do  respect  you!  Your  bags  are  not 
subject  to  inspection,  I  trust."  As  he 
said  this  his  forehead  wrinkled  again. 

I  remembered  my  poems — and  the 
thought  of  another  cat-and-mouse  situa- 
tion made  me  hot  all  over.  Besides  I 
saw  my  Black  Shirt  captor  standing  at 
the  door  and  maliciously  watching  me. 
Now,    I    thought   to    myself  with    per- 


fectly cool  and  conscious  deliberation, 
the  moment  has  come.  I  unbuttoned 
my  overcoat,  as  if  quite  unintentionally, 
and  let  my  decorations  glitter  in  the  light 
of  the  lamps. 

The  official's  eyes  were  drawn  to  them 
as  though  by  magic. 

"You  were  at  the  front?"  he  asked. 

"Of  course,"  I  said. 

"An  officer?" 

I  nodded. 

"Is  that  not  an  Iron  Cross  of  the  first 
class?" 

"Yes." 

"And — that  other  one,  with  the 
crossed  swords?" 

I  identified  it,  it  sounded  fairly 
grandiose. 

"You  are  a  hero!"  said  the  Storm 
Troop  leader  and  his  eyes  were  like  fish 
eyes. 

"Not  that,"  I  said  brusquely.  "But 
you  can't  buy  them  on  every  street 
corner  for  a  few  pennies." 

This  allusion  to  the  swastika  was 
quite  bold  but  it  had  its  effect. 

"Splendid,"  he  ejaculated  violently. 
"You  mean  the  fellow-travelers!  The 
opportunists!  That's  German  humor 
for  you !     M  agnificent ! ' ' 

He  took  off  his  cap  and  wiped  his 
forehead.  I  saw  that  the  back  of  his 
head  was  shaven  and  his  hair  in  front 
was  arranged  in  a  swirl  like  the  comb  of  a 
parrot. 

"We  of  the  younger  generation,"  he 
went  on  as  though  it  were  incumbent  on 
him  to  make  a  speech,  "may  have  been 
so  unlucky  as  to  miss  the  \Vorld  War, 
but  nevertheless  we  honor  heroes!  At- 
tention ! "  he  yelled  suddenly  in  a  thunder- 
ing voice.  "S.  A.  and  S.  S.  men!  Line 
up!" 

Meantime  we  had  left  the  barracks 
and  were  nearing  the  customs  inspec- 
tion. Here  the  Storm  Troop  leader,  in 
the  midst  of  the  whole  crowd  of  customs 
inspectors  and  anxiously  waiting  passen- 
gers, lined  up  all  his  Nazis  in  front  of 
me.  "We  honor  a  hero  of  the  World 
War,"  he  cried,  "Heil  Hitler!"  A  troop 
of  Brown  and  Black  Shirts  had  formed  in 
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a  wall  in  front  of  mc  as  though  for  a 
general  inspection.  They  clicked  their 
heels  together  so  violently  that  the  dust 
flew,  and  they  bellowed  their  "Ileil 
Hitler"  into  my  face  as  though  I  were  the 
Fiihrer  himself.  I  had  suddenly  become 
the  great  man  of  the  frontier  station  and 
I  felt  very  much  like  the  Captain  of 
Koepenick  in  my  own  play. 

"Where  is  this  gentleman's  baggage?" 
bellowed  my  friend.  "Shut  it  up! 
Carry  it  into  the  train!"  I  no  longer 
had  to  raise  a  finger.  My  brief  case 
wdth  the  poems  was  not  even  opened. 

"You  can  go  into  the  Station  restau- 
rant," said  the  Storm  Troop  leader; 
"we'll  be  busy  for  hours  with  the  others !" 

"But  the  gentleman  has  not  had  his 
person  searched,"   said  an  S.  A.  man. 

"He  does  not  have  to  be  searched,"  re- 
plied my  protector.  "This  gentleman 
is  checked!" 

So  it  happened  that  I  was  the  only 
person  out  of  the  hundreds  to  escape  the 
procedure  which  I  heard  was  particu- 
larly distressing  to  ladies  and  was  exe- 
cuted with  great  roughness  by  the  wdves 
and  daughters  of  customs  employees. 
I  sat  in  the  restaurant.  Hours  dragged 
by.  I  finally  got  my  claret.  I  realized 
that  I  had  not  taken  any  food  since 
Vienna,  and  I  had  not  slept  at  all  since 
the  11th  of  March.  This  w-as  the  15th: 
day  was  breaking  slowly. ,  But  I  was  not 
tired.  My  pulse  beat  with  the  ticking 
of  the  clock.  If  only  we  were  out  of 
here.  Each  second  might  bring  some 
new  turn;  every  shift  of  frontier  officials 
might  mean  some  new  suspicion,  or 
"discovery,"  and  all  the  game  so  far 
might  have  been  in  vain.  Now  that  I 
was  almost  safe  I  was  in  the  throes  of 
deathly  fear. 

My  "friend"  sat  beside  me,  drinking 
up  my  last  ten  marks,  looking  at  me 
with    glazed    eyes    and    repeating    end- 


lessly his  regret  at  having  missed  the 
World  War. 

"You  may  get  into  another  one,"  I 
said  and  imagined  him  lying  in  the  heaps 
of  corpses  I  had  seen  l>ctwccn  the 
trenches. 

"Yes,"  he  exclaimed  enthusia-stically; 
"let's  drink  to  that!" 

From  time  to  time  an  S.  A.  man 
would  rush  in  and  announce  to  me,  not 
to  the  Storm  Troop  leader,  whom  they 
just  called  Johnny:  "They've  just  caught 
another  one,  with  ten  thousand  shillings 
in  his  shoes!  We'll  fix  him  all  right! 
The  swine!" 

"Aren't  we  going  to  get  away  soon?" 
I  asked. 

"Not  before  daylight!  We're  doing 
things  proper  here  to-day!" 

"So  let's  stay  cosily  here,"  said  my 
"friend." 

But  at  last  even  this  came  to  an  end. 

The  sky  was  green  as  glass  and  cloud- 
less, the  sun  gleamed  on  the  snowy 
mountain  tops  as  the  train  crossed  the 
Swiss  frontier. 

It  was  a  day  "created  by  God  him- 
self." 

The  Swiss  officials  came  through  the 
train  and  made  friendly  guttural  noises. 
Everything  was  over. 

I  sat  by  the  window  and  thought: 
Now  you  should  be  happy.  Or  at  least 
you  should  feel  something  like  a  sense  of 
relief. 

But  I  felt  nothing.  I  could  only 
think:  I  shall  never  be  happy  again. 
Perhaps  I  shall  never  laugh  again. 

I  was  completely  indifferent  to  every- 
thing. I  did  not  even  care  where  I  was 
— here — there — or  anywhere  in  the 
world.  It  would  always  be  like  this. 
I  felt  nothing.     Not  even  pain. 

I  had  died. 

But — some  cats  have  nine  lives. 


THE  CONVENTIONS  AND  THE 
PRESIDENCY 

BY  HAROLD  J.  LASKI 


THE  founders  of  the  Constitution  were 
especially  proud  of  the  method  they 
adopted  for  choosing  the  president;  none 
of  their  expectations  has  been  more  de- 
cisively disappointed.  The  presidential 
candidates  are  now  chosen  at  national 
conventions  of  the  respective  parties; 
and  the  decision  is  made  by  the  electo- 
rate at  large,  with  the  reservation,  as 
shown  by  the  famous  Hayes-Tilden  case, 
that  a  plurality  of  votes  does  not  neces- 
sarily carry  with  it  the  certainty  of  elec- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  a  desirable  thing 
that  the  method  should  be  made  to  cor- 
respond to  the  facts.  A  constitutional 
amendment  which  simply  stated  that  the 
candidate  with  the  most  votes  should  be 
deemed  to  have  been  elected  would  be  a 
wise  safeguard  against  possible  difficulties 
in  the  future. 

An  American  presidential  convention 
is  like  nothing  else  in  the  civilized  world; 
and  the  critics  of  the  system — which,  in 
its  modern  form,  is  just  a  hundred  years 
old — have  exhausted  the  language  of 
vituperation  in  attack  upon  its  character. 
The  power  of  money;  the  persuasive 
power  of  hidden  and  corrupt  influence; 
the  undue  authority  of  the  "doubtful" 
State;  the  overt  and  hidden  prejudices 
against  particular  types  of  candidates,  as, 
for  instance,  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  the  "deals"  which  ac- 
company the  capture  of  a  delegation  for 
one  candidate  as  against  another;  the 
mythology  of  the  "favorite  son";  the 
casual  influence,  notable  in  the  case  of 
Lincoln's  selection,  of  the  choice  of  the 


convention  city;  the  undue  impact,  as 
in  the  Democratic  convention  of  1896, 
of  a  single  speech  by  a  potential  nomi- 
nee; the  operation  of  the  technic  of  the 
"dark  horse"  candidate;  the  exploitation 
of  the  "stalking-horse"  behind  whom 
some  well-organized  group  has  its  care- 
fully prepared  selection  whose  name  is 
put  forward  at  the  right  moment;  and, 
finally,  the  raucous,  complex,  and  hectic 
atmosphere  of  the  convention  itself;  its 
well-improvised  enthusiasms,  its  fantastic 
horse-play;  its  immunity  to  thought;  its 
wild  rumors;  its  incredible  conspiracies — 
all  these  characteristics,  none  of  which 
can  ever  suffer  exaggeration,  seem  to  the 
outsider,  and  especially  to  the  European 
outsider,  about  the  worst  possible  way  in 
which  to  choose  a  man  to  occupy  the 
highest  executive  post  in  a  democratic 
commonwealth. 

The  convention  itself  is  of  course  pre- 
dominantly an  organ  for  registering  de- 
cisions that  have  been  made  behind  the 
scenes.  Occasionally  an  utterance  upon 
its  floor  may  exercise  a  real  influence 
upon  its  outcome.  Senator  Conkling  did 
Blaine  irreparable  damage  in  1880;  and 
the  contrast  between  his  speech  and  that 
of  Garfield,  who  nominated  Sherman, 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  emer- 
gence of  Garfield  as  the  Republican 
candidate.  So  also  the  famous  speech  of 
Bryan  in  1896  turned  the  balance  of 
opinion  in  his  favor.  But  in  general  the 
actual  nomination  is  decided  in  part  by 
the  pre-convention  campaign  and  in  part 
by  bargains  actually  concluded  in  and 
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around  the  convention  itsc-lf.  'V\\v.  prc- 
convcntion  campaign  is  of  greal  inipcjr- 
lance.  It  was  decisive,  for  instance,  in 
tlie  selection  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  in 
1932;  the  spadework  done  by  Mr.  l-'ar- 
ley  in  the  two  preceding  years  was  (he 
condition  precedent  to  his  nomination. 
Bargaining  at  the  convention  is  of  course 
a  special  art.  Its  importance  emerges 
cither  when  there  are  a  number  of  out- 
standing candidates  between  whom 
choice  is  diflicult — as  with  the  Republi- 
cans in  1880  and  1920,  and  with  the 
Democrats  in  1 924 — or  when  a  powerful 
group  has  made  up  its  mind  to  try  to 
force  a  "dark  horse"  upon  the  conven- 
tion. 

Accident  in  fact  plays  a  much  smaller 
part  in  the  choice  of  the  candidate  than 
is  imagined.  The  public,  for  example, 
expected  either  Governor  Lowden  or 
General  Wood  to  be  the  Republican 
candidate  in  1920;  and  immense  sums 
had  been  expended  in  promoting  their 
interests.  But  the  skilful  proponents  of 
Senator  Harding's  name  had  long  fore- 
seen that  the  acuteness  of  their  rivalry 
would  make  neither  possible,  and  they 
had  long  foreseen  the  probability  of 
Harding's  success.  "At  the  proper  time 
after  the  Republican  convention  meets," 
said  Mr.  Daugherty,  Senator  Harding's 
manager,  "some  fifteen  men,  bleary-eyed 
with  loss  of  sleep,  and  perspiring  pro- 
fusely with  the  excessive  heat,  will  sit 
down  in  seclusion  round  a  big  table.  I 
will  be  with  them,  and  will  present  Sen- 
ator Harding's  name,  and  before  we  get 
through,  they  will  put  him  over."  That 
is  precisely  what  occurred. 

Out  of  all  this  complexity  there  has 
emerged  the  doctrine  of  "availability." 
The  party  needs  a  candidate  who,  posi- 
tively, will  make  the  widest  appeal  and, 
negatively,  will  ofTend  the  least  propor- 
tion of  the  electorate.  On  the  whole,  he 
ought  to  come  from  a  doubtful  State;  a 
Democrat  from  New  York  is  more  "avail- 
able" than  one  from  the  solid  South  be- 
cause he  is  likely  to  win  votes  which 
might  otherwise  be  uninterested.  It 
seems  still  to  be  true  that  it  is  difficult  to 


(•lc(  I  a  Koiiiaii  ( l.iiholir;  even  ihr  solid 
South  iclu.cfj  U)  v(jtc  ffji  (iovciiKir 
Smith  in  192H.  llr  must  wox.  be  anti- 
religious;  that  w(juld  (jffend  the  great 
vested  interest  (jf  the  churches.  He 
nmst  be  sound  on  the  tariff;  he  must  be 
against  wild  currency  adventures;  he 
must  not  be  too  cjvertly  internationalist 
in  outlook.  Administrative  experience, 
like  the  governorship  of  a  State,  is  impor- 
tant. It  is  helpful  if  hf  is  a  .self-made 
man;  the  "log  cabin  t(j  White  House" 
tradition  is  still,  despite  the  two  Roose- 
velts,  an  influential  one.  He  ought  not 
to  possess  any  nostrum  which  can  be 
represented  as  extreme.  In  the  after- 
math of  a  war  period  it  is  important  that 
he  should  have  played  his  part  in  the 
army;  from  Jackson  and  Taylor  onward, 
the  military  hero  has  had  an  immense 
appeal  to  the  electorate.  It  is  undesir- 
able that  he  should  have  too  close  an  as- 
sociation with  the  big  interests,  especially 
Wall  street;  Wilson,  in  1912,  owed  his 
nomination  to  Mr.  Bryan's  famous  pro- 
nouncement that  he  would  not  support 
anyone  under  obligation  to  "Morgan, 
Ryan,  Belmont,  or  any  other  member 
of  the  privilege-seeking  favor-hunting 
class."  He  must  have  a  sufficiently 
flexible  mind  to  accept  the  implications 
of  the  trading  necessary  to  build  his  ma- 
jority. He  must  not  be  the  kind  of 
man  whom  it  is  obviously  easy  to  ridicule 
in  a  campaign,  either  because  he  is 
"viewy,"  or  for  any  other  reason. 

All  of  which  means,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  outcome  of  a  presidential  con- 
vention is  likely  to  be  a  compromise  of 
some  kind.  But  it  is  important  to  realize 
that  it  is  not  a  compromise  in  which, 
without  cause,  the  outstanding  candidate 
is  certain  to  be  defeated.  Henry  Clay 
never  became  president  because  the  ad- 
mirable instinct  of  his  party  warned  it 
against  choosing  a  man  whose  avidity 
for  the  office  was  so  patently  excessive. 
Blaine  never  became  president  because 
even  many  of  his  admirers  profoundly  felt 
that  his  association,  to  say  no  more,  with 
dubious  political  methods  left  too  much 
to  be  explained  away.  Governor  Fuller 
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of  Massachusetts  could  not  be  nommated 
because,  as  Senator  Borah  said.  Sacco 
and  \^anzetti  would  thefeby  have  be- 
come issues  in  ihe  campaign.  Senator 
Lodsre  was  for  foriv  vears  an  outstanding^ 
figure  in  the  Senate.  But  he  could  not 
have  secured  the  Repubhcan  nomina- 
tion simply  because  his  own  parry  real- 
ized that,  whatever  his  qualities,  those 
years  in  politics  were  a  conunuous  dem- 
onstration of  his  unfitness  for  high  execu- 
tive office.  Mr.  Hoover  was  undoubt- 
edly the  leading  Republican  in  1936; 
and.  on  the  precedent  of  Cleveland's 
nomination  in  1892.  was  the  natural 
recipient  of  the  candidature.  But  he 
was  unavailable  because  the  party  lead- 
ers felt;  quite  rightly,  that  he  was  too 
closely  associated  with  Republican  fail- 
ure in  the  depression  to  be  an  acceptable 
candidate. 

It  is  notable,,  in  short,  that  whenever 
an  obvious  contender  for  the  nomination 
does  not  receive  it  there  is  usually  a 
quite  adequate  explanation  for  his  fail- 
ure. It  is  noiable.  further,  that  when  a 
''dark  horse"  nominee  emerges  he  has 
been  held  in  resent  for  just  such  an  op- 
portunity by  powerful  influences  which 
are  waiting  for  their  moment.  It  is 
possible  for  someone,  like  Franklin 
Pierce,  who  is  unknown  to  the  general 
public,  to  emerge  from  the  ordeal.  But 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  if  he  does  his 
emergence  is  always  due  to  special  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  there  is  to  be  de- 
tected behind  him  a  substantial  cohort 
who  know  precisely  what  they  are  doing. 
A  "dark  horse."  that  is  to  say.  is  a  com- 
promise candidate  in  much  the  same  way 
as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  a  compromise  be- 
tween Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Walter  Long  in  1911.  or  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  as  Liberal  leader 
after  1895.  Much  the  same  situation 
obtains  in  the  complicated  intrigues  of 
French  politics.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
outsider  to  follow  the  tortuous  internal 
events  which  make  now  M.  Herriot.  now 
M.  Chautemps,  and  now  M.  Daladier 
the  leader  of  the  Socialist  Radicals. 
Immediacy  on  the  basis  of  "availability" 


there  also  explains  the  result  that  is 
reached.  It  is  natural  for  Henry  Clay 
or  James  G.  Blaine  to  have  missed  the 
presidency  as  it  was  for  Mr.  Churchill  or 
Sir  Ausien  Chamberlain  to  have  missed 
the  premiership  in  their  country. 

The  real  difference  of  course  lies  in  the 
prior  experience  of  those  who  are  chosen 
as  nominees.  Other  things  being  equal, 
a  prime  minister  in  Great  Britain  or 
France  will  have  served  a  long  appren- 
ticeship in  the  legislative  assembly  be- 
fore obtaining  the  supreme  office..  He 
will  be  a  figure  in  the  House.  He  will 
be  known  to  the  party.  He  will  prob- 
ably have  had  considerable  administra- 
tive experience  in  a  lesser  office.  He  will 
be  pretty  intimately  known  to  those 
whom  he  is  to  lead.  In  the  United 
States  none  of  this  is  necessarily  true. 
Since  the  Civil  War  a  distinguished 
career  in  Congress  has  rarely  been  a  pass- 
port to  the  nomination.  Attainment  of 
cabinet  ofl&ce  has  had  no  direct  relevance 
to  a  candidature  in  any  except  two  cases; 
and,  of  these,  Mr.  Hoover's  name  was 
made  rather  by  his  war  record  than  by 
his  experience  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  A  State  governorship  has 
counted  for  much.  But  it  is  pretty  true 
to  say  that  most  of  the  chosen  candidates 
have  been  names  in  the  nation  rather 
than  in  Washington.  They  have  not 
kno\vn  \\dth  any  intimacy  those  with 
whom  they  would,  as  president,  be  ex- 
pected to  work. 

The  position  is  in  curious  contrast  with 
the  pre- Civil  War  period.  The  first 
four  presidents  of  the  United  States  al- 
most nominated  themselves;  and  among 
their  successors  there  was  hardly  a  candi- 
date for  the  nomination  who  was  not  a 
person  of  considerable  political  conse- 
quence. One  feature,  indeed,  is  con- 
stant. No  presidential  candidate  in  the 
whole  record  has  been  a  business  man. 
The  vocation,  clearly,  is  a  full-time  one; 
and  the  qualities  which  make  for  busi- 
ness success  make  also  against  the  possi- 
bility of  nomination.  It  is  true  that  in 
his  engineering  period  Mr.  Hoover  was 
mainly  a  company  organizer.     But  after 
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his  n-dirn  to  America  all  his  cncr^ncs 
were  (IcvoU'd  to  politics.  liusincss  men 
h.ivc  played  a  not  inconsiderable  part 
in  the  conventions  as  king-makers;  but 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  a  civilization 
perhaps  more  dominated  by  business 
men  than  by  any  other  they  have  had  to 
surrender  the  hope  of  being  king.  The 
lawyer,  the  soldier,  the  rentier,  and  poli- 
tician, the  man  who  lives  by  his  earnings 
as  politician — these  arc  the  types  from 
whom  the  candidates  have  been  chosen. 
The  business  man  may  hope  for  cabinet 
ofBce.  He  is  Hkely  to  be  important  in 
negativing  ambitions  the  realization  of 
which  would  not  be  regarded  with  favor 
by  the  big  interests.  But,  on  the  record, 
he  must  be  the  power  behind  the  throne; 
he  cannot  hope  to  occupy  it. 

The  reason,  I  think,  is  simple.  The 
small  man  cannot  hope  to  afford  the  risks 
of  a  political  career.  The  great  one,  a 
Rockefeller,  a  Vanderbilt,  even  an  Owen 
D.  Young,  would  not  be  an  "available" 
candidate  simply  because  he  would 
arouse  the  suspicion  that  the  party  which 
nominated  him  was  in  bondage  to  the 
money-power.  The  influence  of  the 
business  outlook  upon  the  parties  must, 
therefore,  be  indirect.  It  is  real  enough, 
as  the  election  of  McKinley  makes  clear. 
But  it  must  always  seek  to  veil  itself  in  a 
decent  obscurity  if  it  is  not  to  prove  a 
source  of  violent  opposition  from  the  in- 
terests of  labor  and  the  small  farmer. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  gained  great  strength 
from  both  these  sources  by  the  fact  that 
the  Liberty  League,  an  organization 
dominated  by  the  great  business  interests, 
was  opposed  to  his  re-election. 

II 

The  big  problem  that  is  raised  by  the 
American  method  of  nominating  presi- 
dential candidates  is  whether  it  puts  a 
premium,  as  Lord  Bryce  argued,  against 
the  opportunity  of  first-rate  men  to  re- 
ceive consideration.  I  do  not  think  his 
case  is  proved  by  making  a  list  of  first- 
rate  men.  Clay  and  Calhoun  and  Web- 
ster, for  example,  who  missed  nomina- 


tion. The  answ<T  to  that  armnnrnt  i  ,, 
first,  that  many  hrst-rate  men  iiave  bc- 
( ouK!  jjrcsidcnt  by  reason  (jf  the  system; 
and  second,  thai  the  reasons  which 
slopped  others  wcjuld  iiave  been  prjwer- 
ful  reasons  against  their  elevation  in  any 
r('prcscntalive  democracy.  It  is,  I  think, 
at  least  doubtful  whether  the  elevati(jn  of 
a  Roman  Catliolic  U)  the  prcmiershijj 
would  be  regarded  favorably  in  Great 
Britain.  A  great  business  man,  both  in 
England  and  France,  will  operate  mainly 
behind  the  political  scene  rather  than  in 
front  of  it;  of  our  three  business  men  who 
have  become  prime  ministers  one  was,  in 
fact,  a  rentier,  and  the  others  had  long 
retired  from  active  participation  therein. 
Few  people  could  easily  explain  the 
nuances  that  account  for  the  failure  of 
one  man  to  reach  the  top,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  another.  And  in  estimating  the 
meaning  of  "availability"  we  must  re- 
member always  that  there  is  a  real  sense 
in  which  the  more  strong  the  candidate, 
supposing  that  he  represents  a  special 
point  of  view,  the  more  strong  also  are 
likely  to  be  his  enemies.  Not  infre- 
quently an  easy  nomination — so  long  as 
the  renomination  of  an  existing  president 
is  not  involved — merely  means,  as  it 
meant  with  Horace  Greeley  in  1872, 
with  Judge  Parker  in  1 904,  wath  Gover- 
nor Landon  in  1936,  that  rival  candidates 
do  not  consider  there  is  much  prospect 
for  their  party's  success,  and  they  are  not 
anxious  to  be  associated  with  a  dismal 
failure  at  the  polls,  with  a  view  of  a  later 
nomination. 

Granted,  this  is  to  say,  the  greatness  of 
the  prize  and  the  necessity  of  popular 
election,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other 
method  than  the  nominating  convention 
is  available;  more,  it  is  true  to  say  that, 
on  balance,  it  has  worked  well  rather 
than  badly.  The  criticisms  that  are 
brought  against  it  are  rather,  in  their  real 
substance,  criticisms  of  the  place  of  the 
presidency  in  the  American  constitu- 
tional scheme  than  of  the  method 
whereby  the  president  is  chosen.  It  is 
regrettable  that  an  inexperienced  man 
may  come  to  reside  in  the  White  House; 
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comes,  the  system  can  discover  the  man 
to  handle  it.  On  the  evidence,  this  has 
so  far  been  very  remarkably  the  case. 
To  urge  that  it  is  chance  is,  I  think,  a 
superficial  view.  It  is  the  outcome  of 
the  national  recognition  that  energy  and 


direction  are  required,  and  the  man 
chosen  is  the  party  response  to  that  recog- 
nition. The  more  deeply  we  penetrate 
the  working  of  the  system  the  more 
clearly  does  it  emerge  thai  the  result  is 
inherent  in  its  nature. 


WIDOW 

BY   MARTHA   KELLER 

NEV^ER  give  their  clothes  away 
If  you  want  the  dead  to  haunt  yoi: 
Dusk  or  dark  or  dawn  or  day, 
Bar  no  ghost  from  glass,  they  say, 
If  you  want  the  dead  to  want  you. 

Leave  them  there  by  the  birchwood  bed, 
Coat  and  breeches  and  shirt  and  shoes. 
Fit  the  living  or  fit  the  dead, 
Hang  them  up  on  the  hooks,  I  said  — 
The  hooks  he  used  to  use. 

Set  the  table  with  fork  and  knife. 
Plump  the  pillow  and  coverlid. 
]Vhere  would  a  man  who  loved  his  wife 
Lie  except  where  he  lay  in  life — 
Same  as  he  always  did? 

Leave  the  mirror  upon  the  nail. 
Tes,  I  know  that  the  first  one  who 
Looks  in  it  will  perceive  the  pale 
Dead  therein — and  his  heart  will  fail. 
Do  what  I  tell  you  to. 


Set  the  mirror  the  way  it  was. 
Let  the  crepe  that  has  hid  it  fall. 
What  thing  better  could  come  to  pass 
Than  to  find  my  dead  in  the  looking-glass 
Hanging  upon  the  wall? 


SHAKESPEARE  HIMSELF 


BY  OSCAR  JAMES  CAMPBELL 


"\  A  THO  was  Shakespeare?"  The  ques- 
YY  tion  is  spread  as  a  banner  across 
the  cover  of  The  Scientific  American  for 
January,  1940.  The  answer,  though  not 
expHcitly  stated,  is  clearly  to  be  inferred 
from  an  article  by  Charles  Wisner  Bar- 
rell.  "Shakespeare,"  Mr.  Barrell  would 
say,  "was  Edward  de  Vere,  the  seven- 
teenth earl  of  Oxford."  His  proof  is 
contained  in  an  essay  entitled  "Identify- 
ing Shakespeare."  By  way  of  giving  a 
new  identity  to  the  greatest  poet  in  the 
English  tongue,  the  author  describes  the 
disclosures  of  x-ray  and  infra-red  photog- 
raphy as  applied  to  one  of  the  so-called 
portraits  of  Shakespeare  —  the  picture 
generally  known  as  the  Ashbourne  por- 
trait. His  investigations  have  revealed 
the  fact  that  at  some  "remote  period"  an 
inferior  artist  painted  over  or  altered 
many  details  of  the  original  picture. 
This  botcher  raised  the  forehead  by  an 
inch  or  so,  retouched  the  hair  to  make  it 
match  the  synthetic  forehead,  greatly 
reduced  the  size  of  the  neck  ruff,  and 
scraped  out  the  original  inscription  in 
order  that  he  might  scrawl  in  its  place 
^'Aetatis  Suae  47.  Anno  1611^^  a  date  that 
could  be  neatly  fitted  into  the  facts  of 
Shakespeare's  life. 

But  these  revelations  serve  only  as  the 
prelude  to  others  much  more  important; 
for  the  camera  uncovered  also  two  insig- 
nia which  identify  the  subject  of  the 
original  portrait  as  Edward  de  Vere, 
seventeenth  earl  of  Oxford.  The  first  of 
these  clues  is  an  armorial  device  appear- 
ing on  a  ring  worn  on  the  man's  left 
thumb.     It  proves  to  be  the  head  of  a 


wild  boar,  an  emblem  worn  by  the  Earl 
in  one  of  his  authentic  portraits.  A 
second  piece  of  evidence,  heretofore  hid- 
den beneath  the  daubs  of  the  bungling 
workman,  is  a  crest  of  the  Trentham 
family,  to  which  Oxford's  second  wife 
belonged.  In  providing  that  his  wife's 
crest  and  shield  be  painted  into  his  own 
portrait  the  noble  lord  followed  an 
approved  convention. 

Mr.  Barren's  x-ray  photography  has 
uncovered  also  the  monogram  of  the 
original  artist,  a  "C.K.,"  which  proves 
to  be  identical  with  the  monogram  used 
by  Cornelius  Ketel,  a  famous  Dutch 
painter  of  the  late  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  centuries.  Fortunately  we 
know  from  excellent  contemporary 
sources  that  Ketel  painted  a  portrait  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford.  All  traces  of  this 
picture  had  disappeared  by  the  time  of 
George  Vertue,  an  English  art  critic  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Now  it  seems 
to  have  been  rediscovered.  "The  Ash- 
bourne portrait  of  Shakespeare,"  says 
Mr.  Barrell  in  effect,  "is  one  of  the  last 
works  of  a  distinguished  Dutch  painter — 
his  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford." 

Mr.  Barren's  evidence  is  so  clear  and 
so  cogent  that  it  is  impossible  to  question 
seriously  the  truth  of  his  main  conten- 
tion. It  seems  probable  that  at  some 
time  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  an  unknown  painter  altered  a 
number  of  details  in  a  portrait  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  in  order  to  pass  it  off  as  a  like- 
ness of  William  Shakespeare. 

Granted  that  this  is  true,  has  the  fact 
of  the  alteration  any  value  as  evidence  of 
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Oxforcr.s  aulliorsliij)  of  Sliakcspcarc's 
works?  Mr.  BarrclPs  lo^ic,  stated  suc- 
cinctly, runs  somewhat  as  follows:  'ihe 
Ashbourne  portrait  of  Shakespeare  is 
really  a  likeness  of  the  I'.arl  of  Oxford. 
Therefore  the  I'^.arl  of  Oxford  wrote 
Shakespeare's  plays. 

But  Mr.  BarrelTs  argument  is  not  so 
straightforward  as  this.  He  wishes  us  to 
believe  that  the  alterations  in  (Oxford's 
portrait  were  made  soon  aftcM'  Shake- 
speare's death,  as  part  of  an  elaborate 
program  of  concealment  and  roguish 
mystification.  According  to  his  theory, 
someone  who  knew  Oxford  to  be  the  real 
author  of  Shakespeare's  works  had  the 
picture  doctored  in  order  that  it  might 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  Stratford  bust. 
In  this  way  the  earliest  and  most  authen- 
tic of  the  supposed  Hkenesses  of  Shake- 
speare was  made  half  to  reveal  and  half 
to  conceal  the  identity  of  the  true  author 
of  the  plays.  The  weakness  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ren's contention  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Ashbourne  portrait  came  to  light  only  in 
the  year  1847.  Some  time  before  March 
8th  of  that  year  one  Clements  Kingston 
of  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire,  England,  act- 
ing on  the  advice  of  a  friend  in  London, 
bought  the  portrait  in  question.  His 
anonymous  agent  had  seen  the  picture 
at  a  dealer's,  and  believing  it  to  be 
genuine,  had  urged  its  purchase  upon  his 
friend.  When  Mr.  Kingston  finally  saw 
the  treasure,  he  too  expressed  himself  as 
having  not  "the  slightest  doubt  of  its 
genuineness."  He  did  not,  however, 
present  a  scrap  of  evidence  to  support  his 
belief  beyond  the  character  of  the  paint- 
ing itself  and  the  fact  that  he  owned  it. 

No  competent  authority  on  Shake- 
speare iconography  has  ever  shared  Mr. 
Kingston's  confidence  in  the  authenticity 
of  the  Ashbourne  portrait.  They  all 
agree  that  it  belongs  to  what  the  late 
H.  H.  Spielman  described  as  ''portraits 
of  persons  known  or  unknown  which 
have  been  fraudulently  faked  into  a  re- 
semblance of  Shakespeare."  No  au- 
thority has  doubted  that  the  Ashbourne 
portrait,  which  now  proves  to  be  a  like- 
ness of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  doctored 


for  the  exf)ress  [)urpos(!  of  (:h(:atiIl^  a 
gullible  enthusiast  like  Mr.  Clements 
Kingston. 

The  fact  seems  t(j  be  that  when,  in  the 
lattci  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare  was  raised  to 
idolatry,  many  of  the  dftvout  were  willing 
to  j)ay  a  large  sum  for  any  sort  (A  like- 
ness of  their  divinity.  Yet  almost  no  one 
was  abl(!  to  distinguish  between  a  gen- 
uine portrait  of  Shakespeare  and  a  fraud. 
Such  conditions  are  certain  to  tempt  th'- 
unscrupulous;  so  it  is  not  surprising  that 
various  art  dealers  in  London  hired  hacks 
to  doctor  sixteenth-century  portraits  into 
some  resemblance  to  the  Stratford  bust. 
This  illicit  trade  seems  to  have  lasted 
into  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Ash- 
bourne portrait  is  almost  certainly  one 
of  those  spurious  works.  That  it  proves 
to  have  been  originally  a  portrait  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  painted  by  a  distinguished 
artist  is  an  interesting  fact;  we  now  know 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  faked  likeness  of  Shakespeare 
had  a  much  greater  market  value  than  a 
portrait  of  one  of  the  proudest  earls  of 
Elizabethan  England.  But  interesting 
though  it  may  be,  the  discovery  has  no 
bearing  at  all  upon  the  question  of  Ed- 
ward de  Vere's  authorship  of  Shake- 
speare's plays. 

The  scientific  examination  of  the  Ash- 
bourne portrait,  it  should  be  realized,  is 
part  of  a  campaign  to  establish  the  valid- 
ity of  Oxford's  claims  to  literary  im- 
mortahty.  Mr.  Barrell  belongs  to  an 
association  formed  to  prove  that  the 
noble  earl  wrote  all  the  w^orks  attributed 
to  Shakespeare. 

The  plays  were  first  fathered  upon 
Francis  Bacon.  His  claims  were  put 
forward  in  1856,  enthusiastically  urged 
by  Miss  Delia  Bacon  and  Ignatius  Don- 
nelly. The  lady  soon  afterward  became 
insane.  Donnelly  merely  became  the 
victim  of  the  irrational  conviction  that 
he  had  discovered  Bacon's  own  secret 
confession  of  authorship  in  a  cipher  or 
cryptogram  buried  in  the  printed  text  of 
the  plays.  Though  all  attempts  to  es- 
tablish  this   cipher   have   failed,    many 
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persons — none  of  them  literary  historians 
— still  believe  in  its  existence  and  waste 
their  own  time  and  the  patience  of  scores 
of  serious  scholars  with  their  mathemati- 
cal hocus-pocus. 

Whether  or  not  they  attach  importance 
to  the  cryptographic  evidence — and  many 
of  them  do  not — the  most  ardent  of  the 
"anti-Stratfordians"  are  usually  Baconi- 
ans. Such  unrestrained  enthusiasts  are 
always  the  pest  and  sometimes  the  gaiety 
of  "orthodox"  librarians  and  professors. 
One  of  the  most  romantic  of  the  cult  is  a 
lady  who  believes  herself  possessed  of 
clairvoyance.  She  recently  had  a  vi- 
sion, or  so  she  says,  in  which  it  was  re- 
vealed to  her  that  the  manuscripts  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  hidden  in  a 
cave  in  Bermuda.  Bacon,  it  seems,  in  a 
rare  interval  of  leisure  in  his  busy  life, 
disguised  himself  as  a  woman,  took  the 
precious  documents  to  the  "still  vext 
Bermoothes,"  and  gave  them  this  peril- 
ous place  of  concealment.  Only  by  such 
desperate  means  could  he  hide  the  deep 
disgrace  of  having  written  for  the  stage ! 
The  lady  to  whom  this  secret  was  dis- 
closed has  been  in  Bermuda  for  two 
seasons  looking  for  the  cave  of  her  vision. 
She  spends  her  days  coasting  around  the 
shores  of  the  many  islands  in  a  sailboat 
hired  from  a  shrewd  native  with  an  eye 
for  the  main  chance.  She  and  her  pilot 
have  not  yet  found  the  cave  and  are 
compelled  still  to  feed  their  hopes  on 
"such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on." 

The  more  intelligent  of  those  who  can- 
not accept  the  "Stratfordian  hypothesis" 
no  longer  attribute  the  plays  to  Bacon. 
They  can  see  that  no  two  minds  were 
ever  more  fundamentally  unlike  than  the 
minds  of  those  two  contemporaries .  The 
one  was  judicial,  moving  sedately  from 
aphorism  to  aphorism,  from  axiom  to 
axiom,  cool,  calculating,  tied  to  the  earth. 
The  other  was  of  imagination  all  com- 
pact, glancing  from  heaven  to  earth, 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  bodying  forth 
the  forms  of  things  unknown.  But  more 
than  that,  intelligent  historians  know 
that  at  no  moment  in  his  busy  career 
could  Bacon  have  found  the  time  to  com- 


pose the  thirty-eight  dramas  and  six 
poems  generally  attributed  to  Shakespeare. 
So  the  anti-Stratfordians  have  turned 
from  Bacon  to  bestow  Shakespeare's  lit- 
erary crown  upon  one  or  another  of  a 
whole  galaxy  of  titled  gentlemen.  Now 
they  award  it  to  the  Earl  of  Rutland, 
now  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  now  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  but  most  often  of  all  they 
now  place  it  upon  the  brow  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford.  Although  there  is  no  dis- 
coverable piece  of  evidence  to  connect 
any  one  of  these  men  with  a  single  play 
of  Shakespeare's,  Edward  de  Vere  is  the 
candidate  whose  claims  are  the  least 
grotesque.  He  did  enjoy  a  reputation 
among  his  contemporaries  as  a  writer  of 
comedies.  Francis  Meres  devotes  a 
section  of  his  Palladis  Tamia,  published  in 
1598,  to  "A  comparative  discourse  of  our 
English  Poets  with  the  Greeke,  Latin  and 
Italian  Poets."  In  it  he  lists  "The  best 
for  Comedy  among  us."  Meres  knew 
his  etiquette,  and  headed  his  list  with 
the  name  of  the  highborn  Edward,  Earl 
of  Oxford;  but  fifteen  other  names  fol- 
low, among  them  that  of  Shakespeare 
himself.  Almost  without  exception  the 
partisans  of  Oxford  quote  Meres  as  hav- 
ing said  "The  best  for  comedy  among  us 
is  Edward  Earle  of  Oxford."  At  that 
point  they  stop,  concealing  the  fact  that 
fifteen  other  names — and  one  of  them 
Shakespeare's — appear  in  Meres'  list. 
Mr.  Barrell  repeats  this  utterly  mislead- 
ing statement,  asserting  that  Oxford  was 
acclaimed  by  leading  Elizabethan  critics 
as  the  "best  for  comedy  among  us." 
One  hopes  that  the  persistent  perversion 
of  this  piece  of  evidence  is  unintentional. 
If  it  proves  that  Oxford  was  one  of  the 
best  for  comedy  it  proves  just  as  clearly 
that  Shakespeare,  too,  was  one  of  the 
best  for  comedy.  And  unhappily  for  the 
Oxfordians  the  matter  does  not  end  there. 
On  the  same  page  of  Palladis  Tamia 
Meres  enumerates  "those  who  are  best 
for  Tragedies."  Shakespeare  appears 
in  this  list  but  Oxford  does  not.  More- 
over in  this  same  "Comparative  Dis- 
course" Meres  devotes  to  Shakespeare 
alone,  of  all  the  English  dramatists  he 
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mentions,  a  paragraph  of  special  praise: 
"As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted 
the  best  for  Comedy  and  Tragedie  among 
the  Latines  so  Shakespeare  among  the 
EngUsh  is  the  most  excellent  in  both 
kinds  for  the  Stage."  Meres'  opinion  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  Oxford  and 
Shakespeare  would  seem  to  be  clear  and 
equally  clear  his  certainty  as  to  the 
separate  identity  of  the  two  men.  His 
testimony,  which  the  Oxfordians  are 
never  weary  of  quoting  and  perverting 
for  the  purposes  of  their  argument,  proves 
the  exact  opposite  of  their  contention. 

We  know  that,  besides  being  a  success- 
ful author  of  comedies,  Oxford  was  the 
patron  of  a  number  of  companies  of 
actors  during  the  1580's,  and  that  he 
was  also  the  patron  of  John  Lyly  during 
the  years  in  which  Lyly  was  writing  his 
successful  court  comedies.  Indeed,  if 
we  must  find  extant  plays  for  Oxford  to 
father,  the  most  likely  ones  would  be 
those  attributed  to  his  secretary,  John 
Lyly. 

n 

No  purpose  will  be  served  by  examin- 
ing at  further  length  the  persuasions  of 
the  Oxfordians.  Like  the  arguments 
supporting  the  claims  of  Bacon,  of  Rut- 
land, of  Derby,  and  of  Raleigh,  they 
would  never  have  been  advanced  except 
for  a  number  of  entirely  unwarranted 
assumptions  that  all  of  the  anti-Shake- 
spearians  accept  for  truth.  Fundamen- 
tal to  all  of  them  is  the  myth  that  William 
Shakespeare  was  a  kind  of  country  lout. 
He  was  born,  so  runs  the  tale,  of  illiterate 
parents  in  a  remote  village  sunk  in  dirt 
and  ignorance.  His  father  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  was  clearly  a  shiftless 
fellow  who  was  fined  for  allowing  a  mass 
of  filth  to  accumulate  in  front  of  his 
house.  Considering  the  fact  that  ability 
to  read  and  write  was  necessary  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Stratford  Grammar  School, 
the  boy  probably  never  attended  it  at  all, 
for  who  in  his  family  was  able  to  give 
him  the  indispensable  preparation?  In 
any  case  he  must  soon  have  been  with- 
drawn because  of  his  father's  financial 


difiiculties.  He  then  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  butcher's  apprentice,  and  to  have 
garnered  a  local  reputation  for  making 
speeches  when  he  "killed  a  calf"  in  high 
style.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
forced  to  marry  Anne  Hathaway,  a 
woman  seven  or  eight  years  older  than 
he  and  clearly  of  loose  morals.  Six 
months  after  their  hurried  marriage  their 
first  child  was  born.  His  male  associates 
were  no  better  than  he.  They  were  wild 
youths  who  involved  him  in  a  poaching 
escapade  on  the  neighboring  estate  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  To  escape  prosecu- 
tion Shakespeare  ran  away  from  home 
and  went  to  London.  There  he  arrived 
without  friends  and  without  money.  At 
first  he  eked  out  a  miserable  existence  by 
taking  care  of  the  horses  on  which  gentle- 
men rode  to  the  theater.  Later  he  got  a 
job  inside  the  playhouse,  and  so  became 
acquainted  with  the  company  of  actors. 
Discovering  that  he  possessed  rare  liter- 
ary gifts,  they  set  him  to  work  rewriting 
or  patching  up  old  plays  written  by 
dramatists  much  more  experienced  than 
he.  Then  suddenly  he  began  to  produce 
dramas  of  his  own,  dramas  which  the 
whole  world  recognizes  as  supremely 
great.  Such  a  legend,  though  no  stranger 
than  the  documented  histories  of  various 
other  men  of  genius,  strains  at  the  bounds 
of  probability.  It  is  not  unnatural  that 
those  who  accept  it  as  the  true  account 
of  the  early  life  of  the  Stratfordian 
Shakespeare  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
this  bumpkin  should  be  England's  pre- 
eminent literary  genius. 

The  truth  is  that  practically  none  of 
the  "facts"  which  go  to  make  up  the 
above  biography  are  now  accepted  as 
truth.  Stratford  was  no  collection  of 
illiterate  boors  and  yokels.  It  was  an 
important  center  of  trade,  the  business 
metropolis  of  a  large  and  fertile  area, 
and  so  of  much  greater  relative  impor- 
tance than  it  is  to-day.  The  grammar 
school  there  was  one  of  the  best  in  Eng- 
land, and  during  many  years  of  its  exist- 
ence had  been  generously  supported  by 
the  Guild  of  Merchants,  of  whom  John 
Shakespeare,  the  poet's  father,  was  one 
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of  the  most  influential  members.  The 
elder  Shakespeare  was^a  manufacturer  of 
leather,  a  member  of  what  was  in  those 
days  a  very  important  craft.  We  know 
that  his  business  success  gave  him  a  posi- 
tion of  social  importance  in  the  com- 
munity^, for  in  a  catalogue  of  the  gentle- 
men and  freeholders  of  Warwick  County 
John  Shakespeare's  name  appears  as 
sixth.  He  was  also  a  man  of  promi- 
nence in  local  poUtics  for  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  common  council  and  one  of 
the  two  chamberlains,  or  treasurers,  of 
the  borough.  Later  he  ser\'ed  as  baihff, 
or  mayor,  of  the  towTi.  '*But,"  exclaim 
the  critics,  '*the  man  was  illiterate !  He 
signed  with  a  cross  both  in  the  records 
of  the  council  and  in  his  private  docu- 
ments. And  no  example  of  his  auto- 
graph has  come  to  hght." 

It  will  be  well  w'orth  w^hile  to  examine 
this  charge  upon  which  the  anti-Strat- 
fordians  base  so  much  of  their  case. 
To-day  a  man  who  makes  a  cross  in- 
stead of  signing  his  name  gives  manifest 
proof  of  his  illiteracy.  But  in  the  six- 
teenth century  this  was  not  so.  When 
we  first  find  a  cross  serving  as  a  signature 
on  legal  documents  it  was  used  because  of 
its  significance  as  a  religiotis  symbol.  As 
a  representation  of  the  Holy  Cross  it 
afforded  proof  that  the  man  w^ho  made 
it  w^as  gi\ing  rehgious  sanctity  to  the 
ceremony  of  affixing  his  name.  It  was 
regarded  as  the  \%Titten  equivalent  of  an 
oath.  Far  fi:^om  being  a  device  resorted 
to  by  men  who  could  not  wxiie.  we  find 
that  in  the  English  charters  it  was  used 
by  abbots,  bishops,  and  even  kings. 
This  rehgious  usage  continued  from  the 
Middle  Ages  into  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  particularly  in  the  villages.  W'e 
know  thai  it  persisted  in  Stratford.  For 
example,  Adrian  Quiny,  the  grandfather 
of  one  of  Shakespeare's  sons-in-law%  fol- 
lowed this  custom,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  considerable  education. 
Numerous  letters  which  he  \NTote  to  his 
son  are  extant,  and  so  is  a  letter  in  Latin 
sent  to  him  by  his  lawyer.  Yet  Quiny, 
like  Shakespeare's  father,  signs  local 
documents  with  a  cross. 


There  is  also  some  positive  evidence 
to  establish  the  literacy  of  John  Shake- 
speare. In  January,  1564,  the  financial 
report  of  John  Taylor  and  John  Shake- 
speare w^as  entered  in  the  records  of  the 
tow^n  of  Stratford.  The  clerk  endorsed 
their  document  as  follows:  "John  Taylor 
and  John  Shakespeare  have  made  a  true 
and  lawful  account  for  their  time  being 
Chamberlains."  Tliis  statement  surely 
means  just  what  it  says,  that  the  two 
men  had  kept  the  public  moneys  and 
had  rendered  a  satisfactory  account  of 
them.  Apparently  they  did  their  job 
unusually  w^ell,  for  they  continued  to 
keep  the  accounts  during  the  following 
year,  although  two  other  men  held  the 
office  of  chamberlains.  This  surely  can 
mean  notliing  except  that  John  Shake- 
speare and  his  colleague  for  two  years 
kept  the  accounts  of  the  town  in  their 
own  handwTiting. 

During  his  son's  youth  John  Shake- 
speare clearly  prospered  in  business. 
In  1580  he  fell  into  some  difficulty  with 
the  law,  probably  because  he  refused  to 
attend  the  services  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Twelve  years  later  his  name 
definitely  appears  on  a  list  of  such  recu- 
sants. He  failed  to  appear  in  court  to 
answer  the  summons,  as  did  a  friend  for 
whom  he  gave  security.  Consequently 
he  was  fined  forty  pounds,  a  large  sum  in 
those  days,  and  one  which  the  court 
would  never  have  named  unless  it  had 
known  the  man  to  be  w'ell  off.  If  a 
citizen  of  such  importance  did  not  send 
his  son  to  the  local  school,  from  what 
families,  pray,  did  the  three  hundred 
grammar  schools  in  England  draw  their 
students?  At  the  Stratford  school  the 
boys  read  much  more  Latin  than  even 
the  best  classical  students  in  an  American 
college  of  to-day.  Since  we  know  that 
Greek  also  was  taught  there,  we  may  be 
sure  that  if  Shakespeare  stayed  in  school 
through  the  fifth  form — or  until  he  was 
fifteen  or  sb^teen  years  old — he  would 
have  read  Demosthenes.  Isocrates,  Hes- 
iod,  Heliodorus,  and  Dionysius  Hali- 
carnassus. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  the  lines  which  he  wrote 
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(()  preface  lln^  I'lrsl  lulio  editions  of 
Sliakcspcarc's  plays,  sj)()k(*  of  his  Irii^iurs 
'\small  Latin  and  less  (ircck."  Tlie 
j)lirasc,  by  the  way,  could  not  have  been 
approi:)iiately  ai)plied  lo  the  J'^arl  of 
Oxford  or  to  any  other  of  the  noble  i:!,cn- 
llcMiien  accused  of  being  ghost  writers  for 
the  bard.  Though  Jonson  had  trained 
himself  to  be  a  good  classical  scholar,  he 
would,  neverllu^less,  have  thought  that 
any  man  who  had  never  attended  a  Uni- 
versity could  have  only  a  small  knowl- 
edge of  Latin.  The  extraordinary  fact 
about  Jonson's  famous  line  is  that  it  does 
not  read  "small  Latin  and  no  Greek." 
The  phrase  "less  Greek"  suggests  strongly 
that  Shakespeare  stayed  in  the  grammar 
school  long  enough  at  least  to  begin  a 
study  of  that  language. 

Shakespeare's  relations  with  Anne 
Hathaway  cannot  be  entirely  excused. 
The  youth  of  the  man  who  wrote  Shake- 
speare's plays  might  well  have  been  filled 
with  passion  difficult  to  control.  How- 
ever, his  conduct  was  probably  consid- 
ered much  less  reprehensible  than  it 
would  be  thought  to-day.  Troth  plight 
was  then  a  pre-contract  of  marriage 
performed  before  witnesses,  and  after  it 
the  pair  could  live  together  as  man  and 
wife  without  much  scandal.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Shakespeare  and  Mistress  Anne 
may  have  gone  through  the  ceremony  of 
troth  plight,  but  on  this  subject  we  have 
no  information.  It  is  even  possible  that 
Anne  Hathaway's  first  child  may  merely 
have  been  born  prematurely. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  discover  what 
Shakespeare  did  before  he  went  to  Lon- 
don about  the  year  1588.  By  far  the 
most  famous  and  the  least  credible  story 
is  the  tale  of  his  stealing  deer.  It  ap- 
pears first  in  a  curious  nondescript  col- 
lection of  memoranda  left  by  Richard 
Davies,  a  clergyman,  at  his  death  in 
1708.  The  note  in  his  papers  reads: 
"Much  given  to  unluckinesse  in  stealing 
venison  and  rabbits,  particularly  from 
Sir  Lucy,  who  had  him  oft  whipt  and 
sometimes  imprisoned,  and  at  last  made 
him  fly  his  native  country." 

The  unreliability  of  this  tale  can  be 


re;i(l  in  almost  every  word  wiii(  li  re- 
counts it.  Its  S(nirc:e  is  unknown  anrl  it 
did  not  become  a  part  of  the  Shakespeare 
tradition  until  about  a  Iiundrcd  years 
after  the  [)o(!t\s  d(!ath  both  strong  rea- 
sons for  considering  it  suspect.  And  the 
one  fact  oix  whi(  li  the  whfjje  story  dc- 
p("nds  is  demonstrably  false.  For  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  had  no  enclosed  deer  park 
at  Gharlecote  Manor  during  the  fifteen 
eighties.  The  royal  permissicjn  to  en- 
close such  a  park  was  obtained  only  by 
Sir  Thomas'  grandson,  in  1618.  Xor 
was  there  any  other  park  in  the  neighbor- 
hood in  Shakespeare's  day.  Because  no 
stage  existed  in  or  near  Stratford  upon 
which  the  poaching  drama  could  have 
been  played,  we  can  say  with  assurance 
that  it  never  took  place. 

The  whole  story  is  probably  the  inven- 
tion of  some  fertile-minded  reader  of 
"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  In  the 
first  act  of  this  play  some  jests  about  luces 
and  louses  on  a  coat  of  arms  are  closely 
followed  by  Shallow's  accusation  of 
FalstafF,  in  which  he  says,  "You  have 
beaten  my  men,  kill'd  my  deer  and  broke 
open  my  lodge."  To  convert  these  lines 
into  satiric  allusions  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
some  nameless  critic  created  the  story  of 
the  deer  stealing  in  all  its  picturesque 
detail.  It  has  no  legitimate  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  fact. 

The  most  authentic  tradition  about 
Shakespeare's  life  before  going  to  London 
is  one  that  came  from  the  Restoration 
actor  William  Beeston.  He  was  the  son 
of  Christopher  Beeston,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  Shakespeare's  company  and 
so  his  familiar  associate  for  years.  The 
report  is  set  down  by  John  Aubrey  in  his 
Lives  of  Eminent  Men  in  these  words: 
"Though  as  Ben  Jonson  says  of  him  that 
he  had  but  little  Latin  and  less  Greek, 
he  understood  Latin  pretty  well  for  he 
had  been  in  his  younger  years  a  school- 
master in  the  country."  It  will  un- 
doubtedly produce  a  revolution  in  the 
minds  of  most  laymen  to  have  the  wild 
young  man  of  legend  subside  into  a 
serious-minded  school  teacher.  Yet  a 
son  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  closest  busi- 
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ness  associates  was  a  much  more  reliable 
source  of  information  about  the  drama- 
tist's life  than  the  senile  old  clerk  at 
Stratford  who  seventy-seven  years  after 
Shakespeare's  death  told  John  Dowdall 
that  Shakespeare  was  a  butcher's  appren- 
tice who  ran  away  from  his  master  to 
London,  and  more  reliable  than  other 
Stratford  gossips  who  later  still  gave  cur- 
rency to  the  story  of  Shakespeare's  prose- 
cution by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  for  poaching 
on  his  estate.  Besides,  certain  facts  give 
this  story  of  Beeston's  a  kind  of  innate 
probability.  Certainly  among  the  first 
plays  that  Shakespeare  wrote  were  "The 
Comedy  of  Errors"  and  "Titus  Androni- 
cus."  The  first  is  an  imitation  of  Plau- 
tus,  the  second  of  Seneca.  The  works 
of  both  those  Latin  authors  were  studied 
in  grammar  schools,  and  plays  written 
for  the  boys  to  act  at  school  and  at  the 
University  were  modeled  on  those  clas- 
sics. Therefore,  if  a  schoolmaster  were 
to  try  his  hand  at  dramatic  composition, 
he  would  not  be  unlikely  to  begin  with 
the  sort  of  imitative  work  that  we  find  in 
"The  Comedy  of  Errors"  and  "Titus 
Andronicus." 

Ill 

By  merely  changing  the  relative  im- 
portance given  to  various  traditions  and 
stray  pieces  of  evidence,  we  are  now  able 
to  write  a  description  of  Shakespeare's 
early  years  and  antecedents  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  one  which  the  Oxfordians 
and  others  of  like  prejudices  piece  to- 
gether out  of  biographical  "odd  old 
ends"  long  since  rejected  by  scholars. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  none  of  the  anti- 
Stratfordians  is  aware  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  Shakespeare  scholarship.  They 
all  base  their  arguments  on  "facts"  and 
points  of  view  that  were  long  ago  dis- 
credited by  all  competent  historians  of 
Elizabethan  literature.  Well-informed 
scholars  would  agree  that  an  account  of 
Shakespeare's  early  career  should  run 
about  as  follows: 

William  Shakespeare  was  born  in  an 
important  industrial  and  commercial 
town   in   the   prosperous   English   Mid- 


lands. His  father  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  business  and  political  life  of  this 
community.  His  skill  as  a  processor  of 
leather  brought  him  a  small  fortune. 
Almost  inevitably  the  son  of  a  man  of  so 
much  importance  in  Stratford  attended 
its  excellent  grammar  school.  There  he 
would  learn,  as  Shakespeare  undoubtedly 
did,  to  read  Latin  easily  and  probably 
begin  the  study  of  Greek.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  assume  that  a  lad  of  Shakes- 
peare's keenness  was  apt  in  his  studies 
and  found  them  more  congenial  than  one 
of  the  village  crafts.  At  any  rate  he 
decided  not  to  enter  his  father's  business 
and  not  to  apprentice  himself  to  another 
trade.  Instead,  he  took  a  position  as  a 
schoolmaster  in  a  neighboring  village. 
He  had  already  become  interested  in 
new  developments  taking  place  in  the 
vigorous  young  drama  of  the  1580's,  and 
the  leisure  he  could  steal  from  his  duties 
as  pedagogue  he  devoted  to  writing  plays. 
When  he  had  finished  two  dramas  to  his 
satisfaction,  a  comedy  in  imitation  of 
Plautus  and  a  bloody  tragedy  in  the 
approved  Senecan  manner,  he  took  them 
up  to  London  in  the  hope  of  selling  them 
to  one  of  the  companies  playing  there. 
The  actors,  finding  them  to  their  liking, 
bought  and  produced  both  works.  In- 
deed, they  were  so  favorably  impressed 
with  these  first  heirs  of  his  dramatic  in- 
vention that  they  attached  Shakespeare 
to  their  company.  He  became  an  assist- 
ant to  their  "bookkeeper,"  an  official 
who  combined  the  duties  of  librarian, 
prompter,  and  producer.  This  position 
gave  Shakespeare  all  the  practical  ex- 
perience a  playwright  could  have  wished. 
It  enabled  him  to  find  out  what  Eliza- 
bethan audiences  wanted  and  what  parts 
the  members  of  his  company  liked  best 
to  take.  His  next  plays  showed  how 
well  he  had  learned  these  lessons.  In 
"Henry  VI,  Part  I,"  he  wrote  the  kind  of 
patriotic  drum-and-trumpet  play  that 
was  just  then  enormously  popular.  His 
"Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  was  a 
comedy  in  the  familiar  Italianate  man- 
ner, with  a  good  fat  part  in  it  for  Will 
Kempe,  the  clown  of  the  company  and  its 
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most  famous  member.  He  pleased  (he 
actors  so  well  liiat  by  1592  RoljertCireene 
complained  that  the  youni^  Warwickshire 
schoolmaster  was  taking  the  bread  Iroin 
the  mouths  of  the  University  men  en- 
gaged in  making  their  living  by  writing 
for  the  stage.  If  the  companies  could 
get  their  plays  from  men  who,  like 
Shakespeare,  were  attached  to  the  actors' 
organizations,  Greene  and  his  friends 
would  lose  their  jobs.  That  is  the  reason 
for  Greene's  contemptuous  reference  to  a 
fellow  who  thought  himself  "as  well  able 
to  bombast  out  a  blank  verse  line"  as 
Greene  and  his  friends,  and  "being  an 
absolute  Johannes  Factotum"  [that  is,  a 
Jack  of  all  trades,  assistant  to  the  Libra- 
rian and  Producer,  actor  and  playwright] 
"is  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Shake- 
scene  in  the  country." 

This  passage,  by  the  way,  is  applicable 
only  to  a  man  of  the  theater,  and  to  no 
one  of  the  noble  gentlemen  put  forward 
as  the  author  of  Shakespeare's  works. 
By  1598  our  Johannes  Factotum  had 
advanced  from  imitator  so  far  on  the 
road  to  originality  that  Francis  Meres 
considered  him  to  be  the  greatest  of  the 
contemporary  writers  for  the  stage. 

Such  an  account  of  Shakespeare's  ante- 
cedents and  early  career  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  as  we  now 
know  them  than  is  the  old-fashioned  tale 
of  the  illiterate  runaway  butcher's  boy. 
It  does  not  explain  Shakespeare's  trans- 
cendent qualities  of  poetic  skill  and 
imagination.  The  ways  of  genius  have 
always  been  inexplicable.  Ben  Jonson 
began  life  as  a  bricklayer;  John  Keats 
was  born  in  rooms  above  a  livery  stable; 
Johannes  Brahms  spent  the  formative 
years  of  his  youth  among  the  brothels 
of  Hamburg.  Shakespeare's  career  be- 
gan much  more  auspiciously  than  the 
life  of  any  one  of  these  great  artists.  His 
early  environment,  far  from  being  utterly 
mean  and  uncouth,  was  one  which  might 
easily  have  nourished  a  man  of  literary 
genius.  Certainly  there  was  nothing 
about  it  to  start  a  horde  of  attorneys-at- 
law,  mathematicians,  and  retired  army 
officers,  with  their  camp  followers  drawn 


from  the  ranks  (jf  the  intellectually  un- 
employed, upon  a  h(jt  search  for  a  sub- 
siihiie  for  the  illiterate  "Stratfordian." 

Ancnher  misconception  up(jn  which 
the  skeptics  base  their  theories  is  the 
b("lief  that  Shakespeare's  works  reveal 
an  author  of  wide,  even  universal,  learn- 
ing. In  fact,  they  say,  his  knowledge 
of  the  manners  of  men  and  the  ways  of 
the  world  could  have  been  acquired  only 
by  a  man  who  had  traveled  widely  on 
the  Continent  and  been  admitted  to  the 
highest  social  circles.  The  view  is  con- 
cisely set  forth  by  the  late  Senator  Bev- 
eridge,  who  was  sure  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  wrote  the  plays.     He  says: 

A  genius  vvTotc  the  plays,  but  qenius  docs  not 
supply  learning,  facts,  experience.  These  plays 
were  the  great  repository  of  his  time.  They 
abound  in  accurate  legal  learning  then  current. 
They  are  full  of  rabbinical  lore.  They  bristle 
with  the  kind  of  martial  facts  which  are  to  be 
learned  only  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  arc 
saturated  with  personal  experiences  upon  the 
high  seas;  salt  gales  blow  through  every  page. 
Only  a  sailor  could  have  written  the  storm  scene 
in  The  Tempest;  only  a  soldier  could  have 
written  the  Histories;  only  a  Jewish  scholar 
could  have  written  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and 
parts  of  the  other  plays;  only  a  linguist  could 
have  written  most  of  the  plays,  since  most  of 
them  were  taken  from  works  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, then  untranslated.  But  Shakespeare 
knew  no  French,  no  Italian,  no  German,  no 
Danish,  no  Hebrew,  probably  even  no  Ladn. 
He  knew  no  law  except  that  of  the  money 
lender  which  he  applied  to  his  own  business. 
He  knew  no  medicine,  no  science.  He  was  un- 
traveled;  he  was  never  out  of  England;  he 
never  got  as  far  as  Scotland  or  Wales.  He  was 
never  a  soldier.  He  took  no  sea  voyage.  He 
was  never  at  court. 

In  discussing  this  question  too  the 
amateur  critics  are  handicapped  by  their 
lack  of  training.  Senator  Beveridge's 
dogmatic  utterance,  besides  showing  his 
misunderstanding  of  the  w^ays  of  genius, 
betrays  one  or  two  minor  absurdities  that 
even  an  untrained  critic  could  have 
avoided.  The  author  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  shows  almost  no  familiarity  with  the 
sea  and  the  ships.  He  was  a  "little 
England"  man  who  thought  of  the  ocean 
not  as  a  realm  of  far-flung  adventures 
but  as  a  protective  device 
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Which  serves  it  [England]  in  the  oflBce  of  a  \rall 
Or  as  a  moai  ddendve  to  a  house. 

.\5  a  mauer  of  fact,  Shakespeare  de- 
picts a  storm  at  sea  but  twice  in  all  his 
works  —  in  the  third  act  of  '•'Pericles" 
and  in  the  opening  scene  of  "The 
Temjjest.*'  But  these  are  not  the  storms 
of  a  man  who  has  sailed  the  seven  seas. 
They  are  the  inventions  of  a  landlubber 
of  intelligence  and  imagination  and  con- 
tain no  single  detail  that  could  not  have 
been  gleaned  from  books  or  caught  from 
the  lips  of  sailors.  Men  talked  to  one  an- 
other a  great  deal  in  EHzabethan  London. 
There  was  little  else  to  do  after  the  sun 
went  do\sTi.  Ideas  and  information  of 
all  sorts  were  afloat  in  the  Mermaid 
Tavern,  as  in  other  inns.  In  these 
EHzabethan  clubs  good  talk  took  the 
place  of  newspaper,  magazine,  and  radio. 
Shakespeare  probably  prepared  to  de- 
pict his  storms  at  sea  somewhat  as  B\Ton 
prepared  to  describe  the  storm  in  the 
second  canto  of  "Don  Juan/'  The  no- 
ble lord  did  not  go  to  sea.  suffer  the 
agonies  of  seasickness,  and  undergo  the 
perils  of  ship\sTeck.  He  simply  read 
every  available  account  of  a  storm 
and  then  trusted  his  imagination  to 
do  the  rest.  The  result  has  excited  and 
thrilled  several  generations  of  readers. 
So  Shakespeare;  in  his  day.  read,  listened. 
and  profited.  The  creative  powers  of 
his  imagination  were  certainly  as  \'igor- 
ous  as  those  of  Lord  B\Ton. 

However,  it  is  not  to  any  one  detail  in 
Senator  Beveridge's  5\veeping  assertion 
that  exception  need  be  taken:  it  is  rather 
to  his  r.vo  major  asstmaptions:  first,  that 
the  wTiter  of  the  plays  was  a  man  of  \%-ide 
learning;  and.  second,  that  Uterature  is  a 
direct  reflection  of  the  authors  personal 
experience. 

Students  familiar  with  the  intellectual 
life  of  Elizabethan  England  know  that 
Shakespeare's  knowledge  was  not  excej> 
tional.  On  the  contrar\'.  his  ideas  on 
ever\'  subject  seem  to  have  been  fairly 
conventional.  He  echoes  the  %-iews  held 
by  the  vast  majorirv*  of  his  contempora- 
ries in  ethics,.  ps\-cholog\\.  political  theory*, 
and  practical  politics.     For  example,  the 


scheme  of  social  organization  and  every- 
one of  the  poHtical  principles  which  form 
the  base  of  his  history  plays,  whether  of 
English  or  classical  times,  are  presented 
in  a  collection  of  sermons  which  were 
ordered  read  ''by  aU  Persones,  Vicars 
or  Curates,  every  Sundaye  in  their 
Churches,  where  they  have  cure."  The 
sermons  were  crammed  with  the  ideas 
which  the  Tudor  monarchs  determined 
to  have  their  subjects  beheve.  The  two 
discourses  which  the  clergymen  most 
frequendy  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  con- 
gregations were  "An  Exhortation  Con- 
cerning Good  Order  and  Obedience" 
and  ''An  Homily  against  disobedience 
and  wilfull  rebellion.''  These  sermons 
drove  home  the  conception  of  a  society 
stratified  according  to  di\ine  plan  and 
ruled  over  by  an  absolute  monarch. 
To  accept  the  Tudor  doctrine  a  writer 
did  not  need  to  boast  a  line  of  ancestors 
who  had  suffered  for  the  Lancastrian 
ca'^e.  He  need  no:  h:.ve  read  even 
one  of  the  many  contemp>orary  %'olumes 
which  set  those  ideas  frrth.  He  need 
only  have  gone  to  church  in  his  native 
\-illage  with  the  regularity  required  by 
law.  There  he  could  not  have  escaped 
hearing  the  reiieration  of  ideas  which  the 
king  and  his  counsellors  tried  to  force 
upon  ever\*  man.  \voman,  and  child  in 
Elizabethan  England. 

Similarly,  the  rest  of  Shakespeare's 
'•'learning"  can  be  sho^^•n  to  be  no  more 
than  the  knowledge  in  the  possession  of 
all  intelligent  p>ersons  of  his  day.  Even 
his  la\ish  use  of  legal  terminology.'  was  a 
pHDpular  pnoetic  convention  as  old  as 
Petrarch.  Two  of  Shakespeare's  im- 
mediate predecessors  in  the  sonnet  vogue, 
Bamabe  Barnes  and  Samuel  Daniel. 
whose  works  he  seems  particularly  to 
have  admired,  were  addicted  to  this  par- 
ticular form  of  imaginative  decoration. 
Shakesp>eare  need  not  have  been  a  la\Nyer 
or  even  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  in  order  to  display  this  smanerlng 
of  legal  lore.  It  was  enough  for  him  to 
have  obser\-ed  and  admired  the  literary 
manner  of  some  of  his  feUows. 

His    acquaintance    %\-ith    the    customs 
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and  atmosphere  of  foreign  lands  can  Ix; 
explained  in  similar  fashion.  There  is 
much  less  (jf  it  than  any  bookish  child 
would  show  to-day.  Iwery(jne  wIkj 
steps  out  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  castle 
at  Elsinore  feels  that  this  is  the  platform 
where  the  sentinels  were  pacing  when  the 
ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  appeared,  that 
this  sea  below  is  the  flood  into  which 
Horatio  feared  the  apparition  would 
tempt  Hamlet  to  hurl  himself.  7'he 
similarities  in  setting  and  atmosphere 
between  the  castle  in  the  play  and  the 
castle  at  Elsinore  seem,  one  might  say, 
too  striking  to  be  the  result  of  chance. 
Yet  Shakespeare  surely  never  visited 
Denmark.  Must  we  then  deny  him  the 
authorship  of  "Hamlet"  and  search  the 
records  for  some  Elizabethan  gentleman 
who  did  go  to  Denmark,  and,  having 
found  him,  shall  we  then  father  the 
tragedy  upon  him?  Certainly  not.  It 
is  easy  to  guess  how  Shakespeare  w'as 
able  to  work  up  his  Danish  local  color. 
At  least  two  of  the  actors  in  his  company, 
Will  Kempe  and  Thomas  Pope,  had 
played  at  the  Danish  court  for  two  months 
during  the  summer  of  1586.  When 
Shakespeare  needed  a  few  facts  from 
which  his  imagination  could  evoke  the 
very  presence  of  the  gloomy  castle  by  the 
sea,  he  had  only  to  stir  the  memories  of 
two  of  his  closest  friends. 

The  Italy  which  Shakespeare  drew  is 
in  superficial  respects  hke  the  Italy  of 
the  Xovelle,  which  furnished  the  plots  of 
many  of  his  plays.  But  his  imagination 
has  transformed  all  the  facts  into  some- 
thing rich  and  strange.  The  Venice  of 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  is  no  more  a 
realistic  picture  of  the  Rialto  and  its 
denizens  than  the  Illyria  of  "Twelfth 
Night"  is  a  dirty  seaport  on  the  Dalma- 
tian Coast.  The  travels  of  Shakespeare's 
mind  brought  home  a  much  richer  har- 
vest than  the  diaries  of  gentlemen  back 
from  years  of  travel  on  the  Continent; 
more  golden  than  the  tales  of  adventures 
among  the  farthest  islands  of  strange  and 
perilous  seas.  What  might  he  not  have 
seen  of  truth  and  beauty  if  he  had  him- 
self fared  widely  afield ! 


IV 


All  this  anxiety  alxjut  the  discrepancy 
Ix-twccn  the  narrow  personal  experience 
of  Shakespeare  and  the  wide  ran^f!  of  life 
reflected  in  his  plays  is  the  result  (jf  the 
most  unwarranted  of  all  the  a-ssumptions 
of  the  anti-Slratf(jrdians.  Axirjmatic  to 
them  is  the  rujtion  that  the  w(jrk  (jf  every 
writer  of  imaginative  literature  is  a 
faintly  disguised  history  of  the  author's 
own  life.  In  fact,  they  regard  literary 
criticism  as  the  discovery  of  the  private 
life  of  an  author  as  it  may  be  ferreted 
out  of  his  own  work.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
reason  why,  thwarted  by  the  meager 
details  of  Shakespeare's  life,  they  hunt 
about  for  an  author  whose  biography 
will  give  them  richer  material  to  work 
upon. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Elizabethan 
audience  had  no  more  interest  in  the 
author  of  a  drama  than  we  have  in  the 
men  who  write  our  movie  scenarios. 
To  them  the  play  was  emphatically  the 
thing.  The  marvel  is,  then,  that  we 
know  as  much  as  we  do  about  the  details 
of  Shakespeare's  life.  It  so  happens  that 
the  facts  at  our  command  are  almost  ex- 
clusively those  which  concern  his  life  as 
man,  actor,  and  business  man.  Most 
of  them  did  little  to  shape  his  artistic 
career.  For  this  reason  our  literal- 
minded  friends  are  hard  put  to  it  to  find 
in  the  conventional  accounts  of  his  life 
events  which  would  seem  to  have  fur- 
nished material  for  the  plays.  But  to 
unearth  the  right  kind  of  facts  in  the 
biographies  of  w^ell-known  men  of  his 
day  is  an  easy  task.  Shakespeare's  tire- 
less imagination  has  made  a  dramatic 
situation  out  of  almost  every  typical 
human  experience.  Each  of  the  many 
candidates  pushed  forward  to  claim 
Shakespeare's  honors  has  in  one  way  or 
another  duplicated  adventures  of  char- 
acters in  the  plays. 

The  method  employed  in  these  inves- 
tigations is  simplicity  itself,  as  the  follow- 
ing examples  will  show.  Edward  de 
Vere's  father,  one  of  these  critics  ex- 
plains, was  a  man  highly  respected,  par- 
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ticularly  by  his  tenants.  He  was  also  a 
keen  sportsman.  He  died  when  his  son 
was  but  twelve  years  old.*  To  a  lad  of 
that  age  such  a  father  must  have  been  an 
ideal,  a  hero  who  ever  after  dominated 
his  son's  imagination.  To  confirm  this 
theory  they  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
works  which  they  believe  Oxford  to  have 
composed.  Is  not  father- worship  the 
prime  motive  for  the  hero's  action  in 
"Hamlet,"  the  greatest  of  the  tragedies? 
Does  not  Hamlet  describe  his  dead  father 
in  a  cry  of  almost  religious  ecstasy? 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

A  passage  in  the  opening  scene  of  All's 
Well  That  Ends  Well"  offers  them  even 
stronger  confirmation  of  the  identity  of 
Oxford  and  Shakespeare.  It  runs  like 
this: 

Countess:  In  delivering  my  son  from  me  I  bury 
a  second  husband. 

Bertram:  And  I  in  going,  madam,  weep  o'er 
my  father's  death  anew;  but  I  must  attend  his 
majesty's  command,  to  whom  I  am  now  in  ward 
evermore  in  subjection. 

Edward  de  Vere,  like  Bertram,  not  only 
wept  for  a  father's  death,  but  also  was  a 
royal  ward.  In  fact  the  story  of  Bertram 
is  Oxford's  own  story  under  a  transparent 
disguise!  The  aristocrat  Oxford  mar- 
ried under  pressure  Anne  Cecil  of  the 
newly  emerging  middle  class;  Bertram 
was  forced  into  a  union  with  humble 
Helena,  who  like  Mistress  Anne  was 
"little"  and  "sweet."  Later  Oxford, 
like  Bertram,  refused  to  live  with  his  wife. 
Most  extraordinary  likeness  of  all,  there 
is  a  legend  that  the  father  of  Lady  Anne 
contrived  by  stratagem  that  her  husband 
should  sleep  with  her  under  the  impres- 
sion that  she  was  someone  else  and,  the 
story  goes,  that  as  a  result  of  this  trick 
she  bore  him  a  son.  Helena  resorted  to 
exactly  the  same  stratagem  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  impossible  conditions  for  re- 
union which  Bertram  had  laid  down. 
Therefore  the  Earl  of  Oxford  wrote  all  of 
Shakespeare's  plays. 

Behind  all  such  collections  of  cor- 
respondences is  the  quaint  notion  that 
only   a   man   who   idealized   his   father 


would  have  been  able  to  put  into  the 
mouths  of  his  characters  such  expressions 
of  paternal  admiration  as  Hamlet  and 
Bertram  are  made  to  utter.  Similarly 
naive  is  the  assumption  that  only  a  man 
estranged  from  his  wife  could  have  been 
able  to  depict  Bertram's  scorn  for  Helena 
or  Othello's  jealous  anger  at  Desdemona. 
And  most  specious  of  all  is  the  argument 
that  no  one  could  have  been  capable  of 
the  invention  of  the  most  extravagant 
feature  of  the  play — the  substitution  of 
the  wife  for  a  mistress  in  Bertram's  bed — 
unless  he  himself  had  suffered  the  same 
humiliating  experience. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such 
assumptions  are  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
Many  authors  without  superstitious  rev- 
erence for  their  fathers  have  been  able 
to  present  filial  love  and  admiration  con- 
vincingly. And  the  substitution  of  a 
wife  for  a  mistress  in  a  man's  bed  is  an 
exceedingly  common  narrative  device  in 
folk  tale.  It  was  an  important  part  of 
Boccaccio's  story  which  Shakespeare 
dramatized. 

No  more  convincing  are  the  inferences 
which  the  Oxfordians  draw  from  similari- 
ties between  de  Vere's  twenty-two  pub- 
lished poems  and  passages  in  Shake- 
speare's works.  The  likenesses  which 
exist  are  not  nearly  so  striking  as  the 
partisans  of  Oxford  assert.  For  example, 
these  critics  quote  the  following  stanza 
from  one  of  de  Vere's  poems  which  re- 
veals his  hidden  suffering: 

I  Hannibal  that  smile  for  grief 
And  let  your  Caesar's  tears  suffice, 
The  one  that  laughs  at  his  mischief 
The  other  all  for  joy  that  cries. 
I  smile  to  see  me  scorned  so 
You  weep  for  joy  to  see  me  woe. 

This,  they  say,  "is  at  once  suggestive  of 
the  lines  in  'Lear'  ": 

Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep 
And  I  for  sorrow  sing. 

Only  an  enthusiast  would  believe  that 
weeping  for  joy  was  the  private  discovery 
of  one  sole  poet.  And  only  a  convinced 
partisan  could  fail  to  remark  the  enor- 
mous diflPerence  in  poetic  power  between 
de  Vere's  stiff  lines  and  the  most  pedes- 
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trian  of  Shakespeare's  verses.  Hiil  (Ik; 
Oxf(3rclians  silence  such  objections  by 
crying,  "Ah,  these  arc  but  the  noble 
Lord's  first  efforts  at  verse.  As  soon  as 
he  wrote  good  poetry,  he  called  himself 
Shakespeare."  One  wonders  why  he 
was  ashamed  of  the  good  poetry  but 
proud  of  the  bad. 

V 

More  interesting,  it  must  be  admitted, 
are  the  inferences  which  the  Oxfordians 
draw  from  similarities  between  the  emo- 
tional tone  of  many  of  Shakespeare's 
sonnets  and  the  inner  life  of  Edward  de 
Vere.  These  critics  remind  us  that  in  the 
sonnets  Shakespeare  often  strikes  a  note 
of  melancholy  and  profound  discourage- 
ment. Such  expressions  of  distress  have 
been  recognized  by  critics  of  almost  every 
sort  as  coming  from  the  heart  of  a  per- 
sonal and  private  grief.  Clearly  the 
author  was  deeply  dissatisfied  with  his 
circumstances,  chiding  fortune  for  not 
providing  for  him  something  better 
"than  public  means  which  public  man- 
ners breeds."  Thence,  he  says,  his  name 
has  received  a  brand 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  that  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 

In  another  sonnet  he  speaks  of  the  im- 
pression "which  vulgar  scandal  stamped 
upon  my  brow."  These  are  but  two  of 
the  more  specific  expressions  of  a  sense  of 
shame  and  disgrace  which  pursues  the 
author  through  many  of  the  sonnets. 

We  know  of  no  events  in  Shakespeare's 
life,  so  runs  the  Oxfordian  argument, 
that  could  have  produced  such  devastat- 
ing emotions.  But  these  moving  expres- 
sions of  despair  and  shame  form  a  natural 
commentary  on  some  of  the  events  of 
Edward  de  Vere's  life.  Because  he  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  in 
boyhood  he  came  in  his  youth  under  the 
control  of  Cecil,  who  was  master  of  the 
Court  of  Royal  Wards.  He  even  went 
to  live  with  other  fatherless  young  nobles 
in  Cecil's  house,  and  was  reared  in  its 
somewhat  institutionalized  atmosphere. 
The  unhappy  substitute  for  home  life 


which  this  little  court  provided  was,  in 
Oxford's  opinion,  to  blame  for  what  he 
calls  his  "public  manners." 

Moreover,  the  conduct  of  Oxford's 
wife,  Anne  Cecil,  Burleigh's  daughter, 
stamped  him  with  disgrace.  Sometime 
during  the  years  1575-76  while  he  was  in 
Italy,  a  member  of  his  household  in- 
sinuated suspicions  of  his  wife's  fidelity. 
As  a  result,  when  summoned  by  Burleigh 
to  return  to  England  in  1576,  he  refused 
to  see  his  wife  and,  in  spite  of  all  Bur- 
leigh's efforts  to  effect  a  reconciliation, 
refused  for  a  long  time  to  live  with  her. 
The  gossip  provoked  by  their  prolonged 
estrangement  aroused  in  him  a  deep 
feeling  of  disgrace,  emotions  which  he 
expressed  in  a  poem  written  at  this  time. 
Its  essence  can  be  discovered  in  these 
two  lines  from  it. 

Fram'd  in  the  front  of  forlorn  hope  past  all 

recovery 
I  stayless  stand  to  abide  the  shock  of  shame  and 

infamy. 

The  note  struck  here,  assert  the  Ox- 
fordians, is  the  same  that  is  sounded 
again  and  again  in  the  sonnets  and  un- 
doubtedly is  the  cry  of  the  same  spiritual 
agony. 

Their  assurance  is  hardly  warranted. 
Even  if  the  correspondences  between 
de  Vere's  experience  and  the  poems  of 
Shakespeare  were  much  closer  than  the 
Oxfordians  think,  their  hero's  authorship 
of  these  works  would  be  highly  improb- 
able. None  of  the  reasons  advanced  for 
keeping  his  composition  of  the  plays  a 
secret  applies  to  the  poems.  Eliza- 
bethan gentlemen  were  honored,  not 
disgraced,  by  writing  such  works.  Wy- 
att,  Surrey,  Lord  Vaux,  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, all  felt  that  in  composing  and  cir- 
culating their  verses  they  were  revealing 
one  of  the  approved  graces  of  a  gentle- 
man. Oxford's  desire  to  father  his 
poems  upon  a  semi-illiterate  actor  must 
have  been  a  sign  of  rare  idiosyncrasy. 

He  clearly  did  no  such  thing.  The 
man  who  wrote  the  humble  dedications 
of  "Venus  and  Adonis"  and  "The  Rape 
of  Lucrece"  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
was  certainly  not  one  of  the  great  lords  of 
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England  addressing  one  of  his  peers. 
"I  know  not  how  I  shall  offend,"  begins 
the  dedication  of  "Venus  and  Adonis," 
"in  dedicating  my  unpolished  lines  to 
you  .  .  .  only  if  your  Honour  seem  but 
pleased,  I  account  myself  highly  praised." 
And  the  writer  ends  his  obsequious  lines 
as  follows:  "Your  Honour's  in  all  duty 
William  Shakespeare."  These  are  ob- 
viously the  words  of  a  commoner  address- 
ing a  gentleman  out  of  his  sphere,  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  him  as  a  patron.  That 
he  succeeded  in  so  doing  is  clear  from 
the  writer's  dedication  of  "The  Rape  of 
Lucrece"  to  Southampton  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  This  time  he  expresses  him- 
self in  fulsome  phrase:  "The  love  I  dedi- 
cate to  your  Lordship  is  without  end, 
whereof  this  pamphlet  without  beginning 
is  but  a  superfluous  moiety."  Then, 
making  delicate  reference  to  the  accus- 
tomed financial  reward  which  South- 
ampton evidently  provided  in  return 
for  the  dedication,  the  author  continues: 
"The  warrant  I  have  of  your  honorable 
disposition,  not  the  worth  of  my  un- 
tutored lines,  makes  it  assured  of  accept- 
ance"— that  is,  of  another  gift  of  money. 

These  two  poems  must  surely  be 
crossed  from  the  list  of  the  works  com- 
posed by  the  very  proud  seventeenth  Earl 
of  Oxford.  And  not  even  his  most  en- 
thusiastic partisans  have  yet  denied  that 
all  three  of  Shakespeare's  longer  poems 
were  written  by  the  same  man. 

As  to  the  sonnets,  the  passages  sup- 
posed to  reveal  Oxford's  personal  drama 
certainly  adumbrate  the  situation  of  a 
sensitive  actor  at  least  as  clearly  as  they 
do  the  sorrows  of  Edward  de  Vere.  For 
example,  "the  public  means  which  pub- 
lic manners  breeds"  can  be  made  to  refer 
with  as  much  propriety  to  the  stage  ca- 
reer of  William  Shakespeare  as  to  Ox- 
ford's education  at  court.  For  the  public 
manners  of  an  Elizabethan  courtier  were 
regarded  as  the  last  word  in  savoir  vivre. 
And  the  lines 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand 

describe  effectively  that  loss  of  personal- 
ity which  every  actor  feels  who  must 


spend  his  life  impersonating  one  char- 
acter after  another.  They  are  much 
more  apt  in  such  a  connotation  than  they 
would  be  in  describing  the  disappearance 
of  the  man  Edward  de  Vere  in  the  cour- 
tier. Even  the  "vulgar  scandal"  might 
refer  as  well  to  Shakespeare's  "o'er- 
hasty  marriage"  as  to  the  suspected  in- 
fidelity of  Anne  Cecil. 

The  most  original  feature  of  the  son- 
nets is  their  dramatic  story  of  man, 
mistress,  and  friend.  No  counterpart  of 
this  situation  has  been  found  in  Oxford's 
career.  But  the  same  struggle  between 
love  and  friendship  had  already  been 
the  theme  of  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona."  Surely  the  dramatist  who 
had  used  this  plot  would  have  had  no 
trouble  in  devising  all  the  details  of  the 
story  of  a  man's  loss  of  an  unworthy 
mistress  to  a  dear  friend. 

The  conception  of  literary  composition 
upon  which  the  reasoning  of  the  Oxfordi- 
ans  is  based  is  invalidated  by  the  little 
we  know  about  the  ways  of  the  creative 
mind.  The  greater  the  work  of  art  the 
more  remote  it  is  from  raw  biographical 
fact.  Direct  observation  of  the  lives  of 
others  and  knowledge  gained  from  books 
furnish  the  starting  point  of  a  process  of 
literary  creation  more  often  than  does 
any  part  of  the  author's  life  history. 
Between  the  sowing  of  this  seed  and  its 
flowering  into  artistic  creation  an  inter- 
val must  elapse,  during  which  the  origi- 
nal fact  is  transmuted  by  the  imagina- 
tion. The  process  obliterates  most  of 
the  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
literary  work  and  the  actual  facts  which 
served  as  its  inception.  Maxwell  An- 
derson's "Winterset"  may  serve  as  an 
excellent  illustration  of  what  usually 
happens.  The  play  is  the  author's  imag- 
inative reaction  to  the  arrest,  trial,  and 
execution  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  events 
in  which  he  played  no  part  whatever. 
The  plot  of  the  drama,  written  years 
after  the  actual  tragedy,  is  so  different 
from  what  really  happened  that  no  one 
would  be  able  to  re-create  the  historical 
facts  from  the  story  or  from  the  char- 
acters who  enact  the  play. 
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The  ways  of  Shakespeare's  imagina- 
tion were  surely  as  unpredictable  as 
those  of  Mr.  Anderson.  Facts  upon 
which  his  imagination  worked  must  hav(! 
been  even  more  incalculably  transformed 
than  those  associated  with  the  careers  of 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti.  We  know  that  he 
was  no  Zola  to  squint  at  the  objects  of 
his  world  with  a  prying  eye  and  a  re- 
porter's pencil.  Nor  was  he  a  Byron 
trailing  through  all  his  poems  the  pageant 
of  his  bleeding  heart.  He  was  a  drama- 
tist able  to  create  hundreds  of  characters 
utterly  unlike  himself  and  to  drive  them 
into  experiences  utterly  unlike  his  own, 
endowing  them  with  passions  as  far  from 
his  own  emotions  as  the  east  is  from  the 
west.  To  search  in  his  plays  for  realistic 
reports  of  his  personal  experience  is  to 
misunderstand  completely  the  nature  of 
effective  dramatic  composition  and  to 
misconceive  the  character  of  genius. 

A  long  book  could  be  filled  with  argu- 
ments against  the  false  and  unintelligent 


assertions  of  those  who  \n:\'ii)vc  someone 
other  than  Shakespeare  wrote  the  great 
plays.  Such  a  work  would  be  an  un- 
necessary labor.  None  of  the  skeptics 
would  have  loosed  his  wayward  inge- 
nuity upon  the  problem  unless  he  had 
made  at  least  one  of  the  assumptions 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  false. 
Literary  genius  still  remains  inscrutable, 
but  this  much  we  know:  it  has  never  been 
solely  in  the  custody  of  men  of  noble  birth 
or  of  wide  learning.  A  well-educated 
man  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic and  able  of  the  families  in  a  thriving 
provincial  city  might  well  possess  all 
the  qualities  that  constitute  genius.  He 
could  open  his  mind  to  its  radiant  influ- 
ence as  readily  as  could  the  proudest 
gentleman  of  the  Queen's  court  and 
could  as  easily  permit  it  to  suffuse  his 
experience  with  glory. 

The  man  thus  blessed  was  William 
Shakespeare,  and  he  was  none  other  than 
himself. 
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THE  Ethiopian  thinks  God  is  black,  the 
mathematician  thinks  He  is  a  math- 
ematician. GaUban  thought  He  made 
things  weak,  that  He  might  weakness 
vex;  and  Bruce  Barton  thinks  He  must  be 
at  least  as  good  as  Bruce  Barton.  These 
diverse  images  of  various  facets  of  Deity 
as  reflected  in  its  creatures  might  usefully 
be  borne  in  mind  by  the  worthy  persons 
who  say  that  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  going 
on  nowadays  must  be  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God. 

They  may  not  put  it  that  way — at 
least  the  people  I  know,  who  are  no  longer 
used  to  clothing  their  thoughts  in  that 
particular  terminology;  but  that  is  what 
they  mean.  They  tell  me  that  the  Rus- 
sian victory  over  Finland  was  contrary  to 
the  order  of  Nature — an  argument  hard 
to  maintain,  since  in  the  natural  order 
odds  of  fifty  to  one  are  likely  to  outweigh 
even  the  most  superhuman  courage, 
patriotism,  and  endurance;  or  they  con- 
tend that  Hitler  cannot  win  this  war 
because  if  he  did  History  would  have  no 
meaning.  But  it  is  not  yet  certain  that 
History  has  a  meaning;  still  less  is  it  clear 
what  that  meaning  may  be.  It  seemed 
fairly  clear  in  the  days  of  our  parents  and 
grandparents;  as  the  old  hymn  put  it, 
The  morning  light  is  breaking,  the  dark- 
ness disappears.  But  over  a  good  part 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  particularly 
the  continent  which  in  those  days  was 
the  most  enlightened,  the  darkness  has 
since  come  back;  and  it  is  likely  to  be 
deeper  before  we  see  any  new  promise  of 
dawn.  This  does  not  prove  that  History 
has  no  meaning;  the  Nazi  philosophers 


would  say  it  has  one,  but  a  meaning  very 
different  from  that  which  was  read  into  it 
by  the  optimism  engendered  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  nineteenth  century;  and,  for 
all  we  yet  know  to  the  contrary,  they 
may  be  right. 

What  people  mean  when  they  say  that 
the  current  trend  is  contrary  to  the  order 
of  Nature,  or  a  denial  of  the  meaning  of 
History,  is  simply  that  this  is  not  the 
sort  of  thing  that  would  be  allowed  to 
happen  if  they  were  God.  They  would 
ruthlessly  interfere  with  the  order  of 
Nature  if  their  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  required  it;  they  would,  if  they  had 
the  power,  deflect  the  current  of  history 
and  make  it  come  out  to  the  answer  they 
like  to  believe  is  written  in  the  back  of  the 
book.  But  they  can't  do  it;  God,  who  on 
the  implications  of  this  theory  could  have 
sent  last  winter's  earthquake  to  Germany 
or  Russia  if  He  had  chosen,  instead  of  to 
Turkey,  has  not  seen  fit  to  do  it;  and 
so  these  earnest  persons  confront  the  old- 
est of  human  dilemmas.  Either  God  is 
not  as  good  as  Bruce  Barton,  who  would 
never  tolerate  the  sort  of  thing  that  is 
now  going  on  if  he  knew  how  to  stop  it; 
or  else  the  Almighty  is  less  powerful 
than  those  who  invoke  Him  would  like 
to  think. 

Impale  yourself  on  whichever  horn  of 
this  dilemma  you  prefer;  but,  like  most 
dilemmas,  it  is  an  artificial  construct 
which  fails  to  exhaust  all  the  possibilities. 
God  may  not  be  like  that  at  all;  it  implies 
an  anthropomorphic  view  of  deity  which 
may  be  wrong.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  most  powerful  of  human  beings  does 
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not  share  that  view;  Hitler  does  not 
think  God  is  like  Hitler.  His  theology, 
hke  most  of  his  doclrinc,  is  not  wholly 
consistent;  wilh  an  unlailing  instinct  he 
uses  whatever  premise  may  be  most 
serviceable  at  the  moment,  even  if  it  con- 
flicts with  something  he  has  said  at  some 
other  moment;  but  the  general  outline  is 
clear  enough.  God  and  Nature  are 
diflerent  aspects  of  the  same  thing  (did 
Hitler  ever  hear  that  this  doctrine  is  of 
Jewish  origin,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
that  its  chief  proponent  was  the  Jew 
Spinoza?).  In  Nature's  rule  book  are  laid 
down  immutable  laws,  violation  of  which 
brings  inescapable  penalties;  and  God  is 
simply  the  Official  Scorer,  who  keeps  the 
record  of  what  happens  to  people  who 
obey  the  rules  and  to  those  who  break 
them. 

With  this  basic  determinism,  however, 
free  will  is  ingeniously  intertwined;  the 
earth  and  the  fullness  thereof  belong  to 
the  "best  people,"  that  is  to  the  best 
nation  and  the  best  men  in  that  nation; 
but  the  way  a  nation  or  a  group  proves 
its  superiority  is  by  standing  up  on  its 
hind  legs  and  fighting  for  it — always 
provided  it  keeps  within  the  limiting 
framework  of  Nature's  laws.  And  it 
need  hardly  be  added  that  Nature's  laws 
turn  out  to  be  conveniently  adapted  to 
the  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of 
Germany  among  nations,  of  the  National 
Socialist  Party  in  Germany,  and  of  Hitler 
in  the  National  Socialist  Party — on 
condition  that  these  elect  leaders  get  out 
and  prove  their  superiority  by  oratory, 
blackjacks,  bombing  planes,  or  whatever 
means  the  situation  may  require. 

This  is  a  highly  effective  working 
theology,  with  just  about  enough  de- 
terminism to  convince  its  adherents  that 
they  are  sure  to  win,  and  not  so  much 
that  they  will  be  tempted  to  think  they 
can  coast  in  without  exerting  themselves. 
Superficially  the  theory  of  God  as  the 
Seorekeeper  resembles  that  once  set  down 
by  a  very  distinguished  American  sports 
writer;  but  Hitler  seems  to  know  the 
duties  of  a  seorekeeper  better  even  than 
Mr.  Grantland  Rice. 


But  when  the  One  Great  Scorer  comes 
'W)  write  beside  your  name, 
He  writes,  not  that  y(ju  won  or  lost, 
But  how  you  ]jlaycd  tlie  game. 

So  wrote  Mr.  Rice;  but  no  seorekeeper 
he  may  ever  have  professionally  en- 
countered would  have  been  so  slipshod. 
The  principal  point  in  the  scorekeeper's 
record  is  who  won  and  who  lost,  a  report 
of  a  result  to  which  the  details  of  the  box 
score  arc  subsidiary.  What  Mr.  Rice 
really  means  is  not  that  God  is  a  score- 
keeper  but  that  He  is  a  sports  writer,  and 
a  sports  writer  who — like  Mr.  Rice — 
has  an  irrepressible  predilection  for  lost 
causes.  But  even  Mr.  Rice,  reporting 
the  brilliant  and  sportsmanlike  playing  of 
the  losers,  has  to  tell  us  pretty  well  up  in 
the  lead  of  his  story  that  they  lost  none 
the  less.  Human  reporters  can  credit 
the  Finns  with  amazing  stops,  spectacular 
one-hand  catches;  but  it  goes  down  in 
the  record  that  Russia  won  the  game. 

Hitler's  doctrine,  which  underlies  all 
the  reasoning  of  Mein  Kampf,  seems  better 
borne  out  by  the  evidence.  The  races  of 
men,  he  holds,  struggle  against  one  an- 
other for  survival  and  dominance,  each 
striving  to  outfight  and  outbreed  all  the 
rest;  and  the  One  Great  Scorer  watches 
the  game  with  an  objective  and  dis- 
interested eye.  He  bestows  no  unearned 
favors  on  even  so  intrinsically  superior  a 
race  as  the  Germans;  he  only  keeps 
score,  setting  down  Bismarck's  hits  and 
Hitler's  runs  and  Bethmann-HoUweg's 
errors  with  equal  indifference — con- 
cerned only  with  results,  and  with  writing 
down  those  results  in  the  Book  of  Life  and 
Death  from  whose  record  there  is  no 
appeal.  And  this  doctrine  reaches  its 
most  brilliant  flowering  in  Hitler's  phi- 
losophy of  rebellion. 

The  philosophy,  no  doubt,  came  after 
the  fact;  Hitler  was  in  action  as  a  rebel,  or 
at  least  as  an  agitator,  before  he  ever 
worked  out  a  coherent  rationalization  of 
his  behavior.  But  that  rationalization 
tells  a  good  deal  not  only  about  Hitler, 
but  about  the  world  he  is  reshaping. 
"When  through  the  activities  of  the  gov- 
ernment a  nation  (Volkstum)  is  brought 
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face  to  face  with  destruction,  then  re- 
bellion is  for  every  member  of  that  nation 
not  merely  a  right  but  a  duty.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  such  a  situation 
has  arisen  is  not  decided  by  theoretical 
discussions,  but  by  force  and  success." 
Simply,  if  you  win  you  were  right,  if  you 
lose  you  were  wrong.  A  natural  con- 
clusion, for  the  most  successful  revolu- 
tionary of  our  time?  Yes,  but  when  that 
was  written  Hitler  was  very  far  from 
successful;  he  wrote  it  in  jail,  after  a  re- 
bellion that  had  failed —  a  ludicrous  fail- 
ure, which  in  the  opinion  of  most  experts 
meant  that  we  had  heard  the  last  of 
Hitler.  By  his  own  criterion  he  was  not 
then  justified;  but  he  was  justified  by 
faith — faith  that  the  One  Great  Scorer 
who  had  written  down  a  strikeout  that 
time  would  have  to  record  a  home  run 
when  Hitler  next  came  to  bat;  faith  that 
the  success  of  his  enemies  was  of  no  more 
significance  than  an  early-inning  lead  by 
the  team  that  would  be  written  down  as 
the  losers  in  the  final  score.  Thanks  to 
that  undefeated  resolution,  he  was  able 
to  keep  on  fighting  till  at  last  Force  and 
Success  came  round  to  his  side. 

The  theology  of  such  a  man  deserves 
respectful  consideration;  and  he  holds 
the  same  views  still.  On  March  10th 
last  he  spoke  of  "nations  w^eighed  in  the 
balance  of  God  and  found  wanting,  and 
stricken  from  the  book  of  life;  or  else 
found  worthy  of  new  life."  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Norway  have 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting — but  God  only  records  the 
weights;  He  does  not  tip  the  scale. 
Which  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
Hitler  has  found  these  nations  wanting, 
and  that  no  higher  power  than  his  has 
overruled  his  verdict;  God  is  content  to 
keep  score.  It  would  be  hard  to  contro- 
vert this  doctrine,  at  present,  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence — except  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen,  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for.  Hitler  too,  at  one  time,  had 
nothing  but  faith;  but  he  justified  his 
faith  by  his  works.  Those  who  do  not 
like  his  works,  who  have  faith  that  this 
sort  of  thing  cannot  go  on,  had  better 


remember   that  faith  without  works   is 
dead. 

II 

This  is  a  hard  saying;  most  people  find 
it  difficult  to  throw  their  full  energies  into 
a  struggle  unless  they  have  the  convic- 
tion, in  whatever  euphemisms  they  may 
prefer  to  phrase  it,  that  God  is  on  their 
side.  No  wonder.  Through  the  cen- 
tury that  ended  in  1914  our  side  was 
winning;  all  of  us  now  over  forty,  who 
grew  up  in  a  world  where  democracy  and 
liberty  and  enlightenment  and  humani- 
tarianism  had  been  pretty  steadily  in- 
creasing ever  since  our  great-grand- 
parents' day,  took  that  sort  of  thing  as  the 
order  of  Nature,  the  unfolding  meaning 
of  History,  the  evident  will  of  God.  The 
war  of  1914  shook  that  faith,  but  in  this 
relatively  favored  nation  did  not  shatter 
it;  even  the  troubles  since  1929  have  not 
sufficed  to  persuade  people  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape  going  on  relief  that 
the  faith  was  mistaken.  There  persists 
in  America  a  widespread  conviction, 
most  candidly  expressed  in  the  campaign 
speeches  of  Mr.  Dewey,  that  there  is  no 
frontier;  that  no  fluctuations,  no  slump, 
can  be  more  than  a  momentary  interrup- 
tion in  a  progress  ever  onward  and 
upward. 

It  comes  hard  to  any  of  us  to  admit 
that  this  apparent  predestined  triumph 
of  the  sort  of  thing  we  believe  in  may 
have  been  no  end  product  of  history,  but 
a  mere  passing  phase;  that  we  may  be  at 
this  moment  entering  a  long  new  age  of 
cruelty  and  violence  and  superstition. 
That  God  has  not  stacked  the  deck  in  our 
favor;  that  what  we  believe  makes  life 
worth  living  may  presently  be  only  an- 
other half-forgotten  error  of  the  ancients, 
unless  we  get  out  and  do  something 
about  it;  that  we  are  facing  a  desperate 
struggle — neutrals  as  well  as,  if  less  im- 
mediately than,  those  belligerents  who 
share  our  general  views — to  preserve 
what  we  regard  as  civilized  values;  and 
that  there  is  no  certainty  at  all  that  we 
are  going  to  win — these  are  conclusions 
that  few  people  will  accept  if  they  can 
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find  any  other  way  out.  For  if  \vc  lose, 
vvc  lose  everything;  tiie  ()n(!  (ireat 
Scorer  will  n(jt  care  if  we  played  as  well 
as  the  Finns,  or  as  badly  as  some  (Jther 
people;  all  Me  will  put  down  is  that  \\c 
lost,  and  the  values  that  we  call  civilized 
will  be  replaced,  in  life  and  in  history,  by 
other  values  as  abhorrent  to  us  as  ours 
would  be  to  a  Renaissance  despot  or  a 
monk  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

Naturally  some  valorous  thinkers  have 
refused  to  accept  this  prospect,  have 
done  their  best  to  demonstrate  that  God, 
all-powerful  and  all-just,  really  has  no- 
tions of  justice  that  can  be  pretty  well 
squared  with  ours  if  you  only  understand 
them  correctly.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
present  tribulations  a  highly  reputable 
Modernist  theologian  made  such  an  en- 
deavor to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man; 
I  forbear  to  name  him  or  his  book,  for  he 
may  have  modified  his  views  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  observation;  but  what  he 
wrote  then  is  what  many  people  still  be- 
lieve, if  less  explicitly,  so  his  apologia 
seems  worthy  of  some  study.  "The  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  history,"  he  insisted, 
"is  within  God's  control";  and  the  order 
within  which  human  doings  are  framed  is 
essentially  a  moral  order.  The  first  of 
these  assertions  can  be  nothing  but  an  act 
of  faith,  for  we  do  not  yet  know  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  history;  the  second, 
even  as  a  provisional  generalization, 
hardly  seems  to  check  with  the  evidence. 
Our  theologian,  like  a  good  many  con- 
temporary thinkers,  pretty  w^ell  gives  up 
the  endeavor  to  make  sense  out  of  what 
happens  to  individuals;  he  is  concerned 
with  masses.  And  mass  misfortune,  he 
finds,  is  the  fruit  either  of  "wilful  or  care- 
less blindness  to  the  moral  structure  of 
reality,"  or  of  "mistakes  due  to  unavoid- 
able ignorance." 

Rather  different  causes — yet  if  they 
produce  the  same  consequences,  in  any 
order  that  can  be  called  moral,  they  must 
equally  rank  as  sins.  That  they  do  pro- 
duce the  same  consequences,  that  mis- 
takes are  precisely  the  sin  that  is  most 
surely  punished,  most  of  us  have  observed 
as  a  matter  of  fact;  but  it  is  pretty  hard  to 


lit  that  fact  into  any  doctrine  of  C^lhris- 
tian  theology,  lunvever  rarefied.  It  fits 
smoothly  (-nough,  however,  into  Hitler's 
theology;  (jod,  umpire  as  well  as  score- 
keeper,  will  t(jlerate  no  infracticjn  of  the 
rules;  and  the  fact  that  you  didn't  intend 
to  break  the  rules,  or  ccmldn't  help  it,  is 
no  excuse.  Perhaps  th(;y  were  obscurely 
phrased,  their  meaning  disputed;  per- 
ha[)s  the  rule  you  broke  was  nowhere 
written  down  at  all,  and  you  had  to  take 
it  on  the  say-so  of  somebody  else  who 
turned  out  to  be  mistaken.  No  matter; 
you  made  a  mistake  and  you  must  pay 
for  it,  as  surely  as  if  you  had  deliberately 
sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost — in  fact, 
a  good  deal  more  surely.  That  is  the 
way  things  happen  and  we  all  have  seen 
it;  but  to  call  such  an  arrangement  a 
moral  order  is  to  stretch  the  meaning  of 
language — unless  you  accept  Spinoza's 
view  that  God's  idea  of  right  and  wrong 
may  not  be  quite  the  same  as  ours. 

Of  the  mass  misfortunes  now  preva- 
lent, wilful  blindness  does  account  for 
some,  unavoidable  ignorance  for  others. 
The  actual  efTect  of  these  factors  in 
various  nations  has  been  most  admirably 
analyzed  by  the  English  Liberal  Geoffrey 
T.  Garratt  in  What  Has  Happened  to 
Europe — a  lately  published  work  to  which 
anyone  who  wants  to  make  as  much 
sense  as  possible  out  of  recent  happenings 
is  referred.  But  much  of  the  current 
mass  misfortune  cannot  be  adequately 
explained  by  either  of  these  causes.  As 
I  write  (May  6th)  it  looks  as  if  the  Brit- 
ish, more  likely  than  not,  may  lose  the 
war.  Their  plight  may  be  ascribed 
with  some  justice  to  the  wilful  blindness 
or  invincible  ignorance  of  the  class  and 
the  individuals  dominant  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  most  of  the  past  twenty 
years.  They  failed  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive social  justice  at  home,  they 
did  not  succeed  very  well  in  running 
their  economic  mechanism;  above  all, 
they  suicidally  misjudged  the  strength 
and  character  of  certain  forces  in  Ger- 
many— a  misjudgment  unquestionably 
due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  selfish  class 
interest.     The    Danes    and    Norwegians 
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sinned  too — by  culpably  misjudging  the 
nature  of  the  world  they  lived  in;  by  sup- 
posing that  everybody  else  was  as  civi- 
lized as  they  were,  and  that  if  they  kept 
to  themselves  and  ga/e  nobody  any 
trouble  nothing  would  happen  to  them; 
by  not  being  hard,  suspicious,  pugna- 
cious, alert.  In  the  eyes  of  Hitler's  God 
the  offense  of  Denmark  and  Norway 
was  rank,  and  they  deserved  what  hap- 
pened to  them.  But  what  crime  had 
the  Finns  committed — or  for  that  mat- 
ter the  Czechs,  whose  failure  to  solve  per- 
fectly a  minority  problem  which  they 
had  handled  better  than  anyone  else 
was  only  the  pretext  for  the  German 
attack?  Their  crime  was  merely  this — 
there  were  not  enough  of  them,  and  they 
happened  to  live  in  regions  strategically 
useful  to  more  powerful  nations. 

For  years  past  it  has  been  evident  to 
every  small  nation  within  reach  of  Ger- 
many that  its  paramount  problem  was 
relations  with  the  German  government, 
and  that  failure  to  solve  that  problem 
meant  destruction.  Some  did  the  best 
they  could,  some  played  their  hands  very 
badly;  but  they  all  came  to  the  same  end, 
none  of  them  could  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  the  unpardonable  sin  of  being 
small. 

Remember  too  that  the  victims,  whether 
of  wilful  blindness  or  of  unavoidable  ig- 
norance, are  seldom  the  men  who  com- 
mitted those  sins;  quicquid  delirant  reges, 
plectuntur  Achivi — as  it  was  summed  up  by 
a  man  whose  time  was  about  as  full  of 
violence  and  cruelty  and  injustice  as 
ours.  The  misfortunes  of  Poland  were 
largely  due  to  the  abysmal  stupidity  of 
Marshal  Smigly-Rydz,  Colonel  Beck, 
and  their  colleagues,  who  stabbed  the 
Czechs  in  the  back  in  September,  1938, 
and  thereby  ruined  the  best  chance  of 
establishing  an  eastern  front  against  the 
Germans;  but  Beck  and  Smigly-Rydz  are 
safe,  for  the  moment  at  least,  in  Ru- 
mania, and  their  errors  are  being  expi- 
ated by  Polish  citizens  who  were  no  more 
responsible  for  them  than  you  or  I.  We 
have  evidence  that  there  are  millions 
of  decent  Germans  who  don't  like  the 


way  the  Nazis  are  behaving  at  home  or 
abroad;  but  if  Hitler  makes  mistakes  that 
bring  retribution  on  his  people,  the  air 
bombs  will  not  discriminate  between  the 
good  Germans  and  the  bad  ones. 

The  doctrine  that  mass  misfortunes 
must  make  moral  sense  is  no  more  valid 
in  the  past  than  in  the  present.  There 
are  in  the  record  of  European  history 
two  instances  of  the  collapse  or  over- 
throw of  high  cultures,  which  were  suc- 
ceeded by  ages  of  barbarism — the  con- 
vulsions of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  B.C.  which  ended  the  early 
Mediterranean  culture  that  had  reached 
its  peak  in  Crete,  and  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Rome  perhaps 
deserved  to  fall;  it  had  become  debili- 
tated because  of  a  deficiency  in  distribu- 
tive justice,  a  failure  to  solve  social  and 
economic  problems,  so  that  in  the  end  it 
fell  because  nobody  thought  it  was 
worth  fighting  for  except  men  who  were 
paid  to  fight  for  it.  Even  so,  one  of  the 
principal  factors  that  weakened  it  was  a 
failure  to  solve  a  constitutional  problem; 
and  historians  indulging  in  the  privilege 
of  the  second  guess  two  thousand  years 
later  are  unable  to  explain  how,  in  the 
situation  he  had  to  deal  with,  Augustus 
could  have  done  much  better  than  he 
did.  The  justice  of  punishing  millions 
of  people,  centuries  afterward,  for  what 
Augustus  could  not  help  is  hard  to 
perceive. 

And  what  about  the  Minoan  civiliza- 
tion in  Crete?  We  cannot  read  its 
writing;  but  so  far  as  its  nature  can  be  in- 
ferred from  its  considerable  pictorial 
remains,  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  respectable  of  human  societies. 
Just  why  it  fell  we  do  not  know.  There 
may  have  been  internal  strains  and  dis- 
locations; there  may  be  something  in  the 
legend  preserved  by  Thucydides,  that  it 
lost  its  margin  of  naval  supremacy  by  a 
reckless  expedition  overseas — though  this 
story  suspiciously  resembles  what  later 
happened  to  the  Athenians;  high  authori- 
ties think  its  capital  may  have  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  such 
a  catastrophe  hardly  explains  complete 
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national  downfall.  The  most  widely 
accepted  theory  is  that  it  was  overthrown 
by  barbarians  or  semi-barbarians — men 
less  cultured  than  the  Minoans,  but 
tougher  and  better  armed.  If  what  we 
can  plausibly  conjecture  about  the  char- 
acter of  that  civilization  is  correct,  its  fall 
would  have  been  regarded,  by  people 
who  reason  as  do  my  friends,  as  contrary 
to  the  will  of  God  or  the  order  of  Nature, 
a  denial  of  the  meaning  of  history. 
Nevertheless  it  fell,  fell  so  hard  that  the 
people  who  a  few  centuries  later  were 
living  on  its  ruins  remembered  it  only  in 
vague  legend,  never  appreciated  its  real 
quality.  Other  high  cultures  have  simi- 
larly gone  under  for  no  reason  that  could 
be  called  moral.  The  Aztecs  in  Mexico 
perhaps  were  not  much  loss — barbarians 
who  had  taken  over  a  higher  but  deca- 
dent civilization  as  the  Ostrogoths  took 
over  decadent  Italy;  the  Maya  civiliza- 
tion seems  to  have  been  declining,  for  un- 
known reasons,  before  the  Spaniards 
came  in.  But  it  is  seriously  debatable 
whether  sixteenth-century  Spain  was  on 
the  whole  a  more  highly  cultured  coun- 
try than  the  Inca  empire;  certainly  the 
Spaniards  who  overthrew  that  Empire 
were  a  mere  mob  of  gangsters,  farther 
below  its  level  than  were  the  Achaeans 
below  the  Minoans,  the  Goths  below  the 
Romans,  or  the  Nazis  below  the  Nor- 
wegians. Yet  Pizarro  won — because  he 
had  horses,  muskets,  plate  armor,  and  no 
more  inhibitions  than  Hitler. 

An  ethical  system  which  tries  to  make 
moral  sense  of  such  happenings  must 
negate  either  the  accepted  content  of 
language  or  any  traditional  scheme  of 
morality.  But  they  make  sense  if  you 
accept  the  ethics  of  the  Nazis,  to  whom — 
we  have  the  word  of  their  own  leaders  for 
it — there  is  no  such  thing  as  objective 
truth  or  objective  justice;  to  whom  the  lie 
and  the  broken  promise  are  standard 
equipment  like  the  submarine  and  the 
bombing  plane,  to  be  used  whenever  they 
are  likely  to  bring  results;  and  what  is 
right  is  whatever  brings  profit  to  the 
stronger.  We  say  that  such  doctrines 
cannot  endure  because  they  contradict 


the  laws  of  Nature — meaning  that  th(!y 
contradict  what  we  like  to  regard  as  the 
laws  of  Nature,  or  what  we  comfortably 
believe  is  the  will  of  God.  A  theologian 
more  eminent  than  the  one  previously 
quoted  wrote  lately  in  the  New  York 
Times:  "The  moral  core  of  the  universe 
is  unshatterable.  There  is  an  inexorable 
nemesis  that  trails  the  overweening  pre- 
tensions of  man  to  take  the  place  of  God." 
This  bold  declaration  would  be  more  con- 
soling if  it  had  been  supported  by  some 
other  evidence  than  citation  of  the  con- 
clusion of  Wagner's  Ring — the  artistic 
concept  of  a  human  being  realized  on 
the  stage  where  the  author  could  make 
things  come  out  the  way  he  wanted 
them.  Further,  says  our  theologian,  we 
can  depend  on  "the  overarching  pur- 
pose of  God.  What  is  the  true  meaning 
and  direction  of  history?  In  religious 
language,  what  does  God  will?  The  an- 
swer is:  the  power  that  controls  human 
destiny  wills  fellowship.  The  will  to 
fellowship,  and  not  the  will  to  power, 
shall  ultimately  prevail." 

But  only  by  faith  can  you  see  any 
"shall"  about  it;  it  may  prevail,  but 
only  if  somebody  works  as  hard  to  make 
it  prevail  as  other  men  are  working  for 
the  prevalence  of  quite  opposite  doctrines 
— successfully,  for  seven  years  past. 
And  if  the  Nazis  keep  on  winning,  their 
ethics  and  theology  will  continue  to 
prevail — not  forever,  for  nothing  lasts 
forever,  but  long  enough  to  make  other 
people  extremely  uncomfortable.  Ulti- 
mately perhaps  even  here — not  by  any 
military  conquest,  but  by  the  contagion 
of  ideas  that  have  triumphed  elsewhere, 
by  the  magnetic  attraction  of  a  faith  that 
proves  itself  by  its  works.  It  is  I  hope  and 
believe  improbable,  but  in  the  light  of 
past  history  it  is  quite  conceivable,  that 
our  grandchildren  may  take  Nazi  doctrine 
as  gospel  truth;  and  may  regard  our  faith 
in  democracy,  liberty,  objective  truth 
and  objective  justice  with  as  much  hor- 
ror as  we  regard  the  views  of  our  ances- 
tors on  infant  damnation. 

My  friends  would  never  permit  that  to 
happen,  nor  would  they  permit  things 
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like  the  invasion  of  Finland  and  of  Nor- 
way, if  they  were  God;  but  their  bewil- 
derment is  at  least  a  healthier  state  of 
mind  than  any  attempt^  to  fit  current 
history  into  a  moral  framework.  As 
suggested  above,  no  such  attempt  has 
much  support  in  the  evidence;  and  if  you 
prefer  authority  to  evidence,  as  a  pain- 
fully large  and  perhaps  increasing  num- 
ber of  people  do,  authority  can  be  cited 
against  it  as  well.  "Those  eighteen  upon 
whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell,  and  slew 
them,  think  ye  that  they  were  sinners 
above  all  men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem? 
Nay,  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish."  No  attempt  at  justifi- 
cation here;  the  implication,  whether  the 
speaker  would  have  made  it  explicit  or 
not,  is  that  what  happened  to  those  eight- 
een at  Siloam  was  irrelevant  to  the  gen- 
eral order  of  the  universe;  that — to 
translate  it  into  Spinozist  language — 
God  was  unconcerned  about  it  one  way 
or  the  other;  it  was  not  a  matter  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Management. 

Those  eighteen  at  Siloam  simply  had 
the  bad  luck  to  be  in,  or  under,  the  tower 
when  it  fell;  as  the  Finns  had  the  bad  luck 
to  be  next  door  to  Russia,  the  Czechs  to 
be  next  door  to  Germany.  For  which 
bad  luck  the  Czechs  were  punished  more 
severely  than  any  nation  I  can  recall  was 
ever  punished  for  violation  of  what  we 
ordinarily  consider  moral  laws.  To 
recognize  that  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
punishment  for  sin,  bad  luck  and  honest 
mistakes  appear  to  be  oflfenses  far  more 
heinous  than  slaughter  of  the  innocents  or 
grinding  down  the  faces  of  the  poor, 
seems  preferable  to  any  attempt  to  ex- 
plain history  within  a  moral  framework; 
an  attempt  which  is  likely  to  issue  only  in 
an  insult  to  both  divine  and  human 
intelligence. 

Ill 

Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish.  That  was  a  forecast  of  other- 
worldly perdition;  translate  it  into  mun- 
dane terms,  and  we  may  derive  some 
profit  from  it.     Except  we  draw  some 


lessons  from  the  fate  of  others  we 
may  have  some  uncomfortable  experi- 
ences ourselves.  What  lessons?  Well, 
the  first  one  is  encouraging;  the  worst  sin 
a  nation  can  commit,  in  the  world  as  it  is 
to-day,  is  to  be  small;  luck  or  Providence 
has  preserved  us  from  that  offense. 
Another  sin  is  to  be  inadequately 
armed;  we  are  on  the  way  to  cleaning  our 
consciences  of  that.  Even  our  army  is  at 
last  being  permitted  to  function  as  an 
army,  instead  of  as  caretakers  and 
groundkeepers  of  scattered  posts  which  do 
no  good  to  anybody  but  Congressmen 
and  Chambers  of  Commerce.  But  in 
any  practical  moral  system  it  is  a  sin  to  be 
badly  organized — economically  and  so- 
cially inefficient,  spiritually  discordant; 
and  that  sin  lies  heavy  on  our  souls. 
The  first  and  great  commandment  laid 
on  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  to  find 
some  way  to  solve  the  unemployment 
problem;  and  the  next  is  to  get  some  of 
the  rest  of  our  internal  difficulties 
straightened  out.  Once  we  have  re- 
pented our  shortcomings  in  these  matters 
and  have  brought  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance,  we  can  be  confident  in  our 
internal  strength  and  can  have  somewhat 
more  assurance  than  we  have  now  that 
our  ethical  ideals  have  a  good  chance  of 
survival. 

The  real  danger,  to  a  large  nation  still 
pretty  well  protected  by  an  ocean  on 
each  side,  is  that  many  of  our  citizens  will 
go  on  to  draw  further  inferences  from  the 
successes  of  the  Nazis.  Those  successes 
have  been  achieved  in  part  by  hard  work, 
intelligence,  and  concentration — virtues 
which  we  might  profitably  emulate;  in 
part  by  fraud  and  violence  and  ruthless- 
ness — and  it  may  be  felt  that  we  could 
profitably  emulate  these  practices  too. 
Not  many  people  would  say  so  yet,  in  so 
many  words;  but  the  success  so  far  of  a 
nation  whose  resources  are  all  under 
centralized  autocratic  control,  over  na- 
tions where  everything  still  has  to  be 
more  or  less  talked  out  and  explained  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  citizens,  will  cer- 
tainly give  a  powerful  impetus  to  the 
tendency  toward  centralization  now  visi- 
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cvcrywlicrc.  I  cl(jul)l  if  anybody 
illy  believes  that  Roosevelt  wants  to  be 
an  autoer.il;  but  his  political  enemies, 
aceusing  him  ol  autcxiaey,  have  eriecl 
"Wolf,  wolf!"  so  often  and  so  uncon- 
vincingly  that  if  a  real  wolf  ever  appears 
we  niay  think  he  is  only  a  police  dog. 
If  Hitler  consolidates  his  domination  of 
I'Airope  it  may  be  argued  that  only  a  na- 
tion as  centralized  and  controlled  as 
(KM'many  could  hold  out  against  him; 
that  to  such  intrigues  as  the  Nazis  have 
conducted  in  neighboring  countries  there 
is  no  answer  but  a  system  like  their  own. 
But  that  of  course  gives  away  our  whole 
case,  leaves  us  nothing  to  work  for  and  if 
need  be  to  fight  for  but  the  preservation 
on  this  continent  of  an  independent 
society  which  in  other  respects  than  inde- 
pendence would  not  be  worth  living  in. 
If  there  is  any  lesson  in  recent  history,  it  is 
that  means  defended  as  emergency 
measures,  on  the  pretext  that  they  are  jus- 
tified by  the  end  of  national  survival 
(which  in  practice  usually  means  the  sur- 
vival of  government  by  a  particular 
group)  soon  become  ends  in  themselves, 
to  which  everything  else  must  be  subor- 
dinated. Our  way  of  life,  our  idea  of 
decency  and  of  civilization,  the  things  we 
believe  make  life  worth  living  cannot  be 
defended  by  totalitarian  methods.  But 
the  only  way  we  can  answer  those  who 
may  presently  say  we  must  adopt  those 
methods — little  by  little^  at  first,  and  then 
more  and  more — is  to  prove  that  other 
methods,  more  suited  to  our  taste,  will 
serve  our  national  interest  as  well.  That 
is  going  to  take  some  effort;  but  we  had 
better  stop  thinking  we  can  coast  into 
the  Promised  Land. 

These  are  collective  precautions  to 
ward  off  collective  misfortune,  and  the 
individual  is  likely  to  feel  that  his  share  in 
them  is  depressingly  small.  Yet  there 
are  some  few  things  the  individual  can 
do,  and  if  enough  individuals  do  them  it 
may  make  quite  a  diflference  in  the  out- 
come. And  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment is  to  try  to  think  straight, 
without  letting  our  judgment  be  de- 
flected   by   either   hope   or   fear.     Both 


these  influences  are  extensively  prevalent 
in  this  country,  and  they  spring  fnnn  the 
same  source — mental  and  spiritual  lazi- 
ness. When  Finland  was  invaded  most 
of  us  were  loud  in  our  sympathy — even 
members  of  Congress;  but  when  the 
Finns  wanted  help  there  was  an  instant 
cry  of  "Involvement!"  and  the  Finns 
got  no  help.  Now,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  sense  in  that  fear  of  involvement;  for 
geographical  reasons  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  do  much  for 
the  Finns,  and  embroilment  with  Russia 
might  have  had  consequences  in  the 
Pacific  injurious  to  our  interests.  The 
qualms  of  such  men  as  Senator  George 
are  quite  comprehensible.  But  along 
with  this  rational  apprehension  there  was 
an  irrational  panicky  fear  of  the  mere 
word  "involvement" — a  fear  which  may 
operate  in  matters  far  more  closely  con- 
cerning our  national  interest  than  the  fate 
of  Finland. 

When  Denmark  and  Norway  were 
invaded  there  was  an  audible  silence  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Some  few  Congressmen 
spoke  up;  but  most  of  them  seemed  to 
feel  that  even  at  a  distance  of  three 
thousand  miles  it  wasn't  safe  to  say  that 
they  didn't  like  it.  The  Belgian  Foreign 
Minister  Spaak,  right  under  the  guns, 
dared  to  say  that  Norway  had  been 
peaceful  and  loyally  neutral;  but  to  many 
of  our  statesmen  such  a  remark  would 
have  seemed  to  risk  involvement.  Here 
again  is  a  rational  apprehension;  for  rea- 
sons both  domestic  and  foreign  it  seems 
to  me  strongly  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  keep  out  of  this  war;  and 
whatever  we  may  think  about  the  ethics 
of  the  invasion  of  Norway,  it  is  obvious  as 
a  practical  matter  that  if  the  British  navy 
with  its  immense  superiority  could  not 
keep  the  Germans  out  of  the  Skagerrak, 
nothing  could  be  done  about  it  by  peo- 
ple three  thousand  miles  farther  away. 
But  intermingled  with  these  sane  consid- 
erations was  a  visible  fear — not  that  the 
Germans  will  come  over  here  and  do 
something  to  us,  which  I  believe  no  one 
has  seriously  advanced  since  the  late 
Senator   Borah   painted   his   horrendous 
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picture  of  German  bombers  over  Ameri- 
can aircraft  factories  if  the  arms  embargo 
should  be  repealed;  but  aiear  that  if  you 
recognize  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
you  might  have  to  do  some  thinking 
about  it,  and  discard  comfortable  con- 
victions with  which  you  have  propped 
yourself  up  for  the  last  twenty  years;  fear 
that  you  might  be  driven  some  day  to 
that  abysmal  humiliation  for  a  man  in 
public  life — the  admission  that  you  had 
been  wrong. 

One  of  the  major  premises  of  the  world 
in  which  we  all  grew  up  was  that  there 
was  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe;  an- 
other was  that  there  were  certain  ethical 
limitations  on  behavior  which  neither 
individuals  nor  governments  were  likely 
to  overstep,  at  least  as  between  "civi- 
lized" nations.  Most  people  dislike  to 
believe  that  a  situation  has  arisen  which 
upsets  things  they  had  been  sure  of,  to 
admit  the  possibility  that  what  they  had 
regarded  as  self-evident  truth  may  now 
be  error;  that  things  may  come  to  such  a 
pass  that  they  may  have  to  do  some 
thinking,  and  perhaps  more  work  than 
they  had  expected.  Such  thinking,  I  be- 
lieve, would  teach  us  that  the  way  to  keep 
out  of  this  war  is  not  to  hide  our  heads 
under  the  bed  clothes,  but  to  make  this 
nation  as  strong  as  we  can  and  stand  up 
vigorously  and  affirmatively  for  what  we 
judge  to  be  our  interests.  The  mere  sug- 
gestion that  the  American  people  might 
profitably  do  some  thinking  about  the 
nature  of  the  world  they  live  in,  and  how 
to  protect  the  future  of  this  nation  in  such 
a  world,  will  no  doubt  be  denounced  in 
some  quarters  as  an  endeavor  to  "drag 
the  country  into  war."  With  this  im- 
plication that  if  you  ever  let  yourself 
think  you  will  be  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  ought  to  get  into  the  war,  I 
do  not  agree.  Straight  thinking  is  more 
likely  to  suggest  that  we  not  only  ought 
to  keep  out  of  this  war,  but  ought  to 
follow  such  a  policy  as  may  enable  us, 
with  luck,  to  keep  out  of  the  next  one 
too — the  war  that  will  come  along 
sooner  or  later,  and  maybe  sooner,  if 
Hitler    wins.     Nobody    can    drag    this 


country  into  war;  indeed,  nobody  can 
drag  any  country  into  war.  You  can 
always  avoid  it  as  the  Danes  did,  by  sim- 
ply giving  up.  But  there  is  a  point — 
just  where  is  yet  undetermined — perhaps 
Greenland,  perhaps  Brazil,  perhaps  the 
South  Sea  Islands — at  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  refuse  to  give  up,  would 
rather  fight.  What  we  want  is  to  avoid 
ever  reaching  that  point,  to  prevent  being 
jockeyed  into  a  position  where  war  would 
seem  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The  way  to 
avoid  that  is  to  have  a  government  which 
pursues  an  intelligent  and  vigorous  pol- 
icy, backed  up  by  an  intelligent  and 
resolute  people.  But  too  many  Ameri- 
cans are  afraid  that  if  you  display  intelli- 
gence and  resolution  you  will  have  to  go 
to  war,  when  in  fact  that  is  the  best 
chance  of  keeping  out. 

A  shrewd  French  observer  who  lately 
toured  this  country  from  coast  to  coast 
came  back  in  blank  bewilderment  at  the 
pure  passivity  that  seemed  so  widespread. 
"People  talk  so  helplessly  of  being 
'dragged  in,'  you  would  think  they  were 
Danes."  Well,  we  are  not  Danes;  but 
the  sin  of  Denmark  is  too  common  among 
us — the  faith  that  if  we  only  do  nothing 
and  say  nothing,  nothing  will  happen  to 
us.  Possibly  nothing  will;  we  are  a 
large  nation,  remote  from  the  present 
scene  of  action — though  less  remote  from 
probable  future  scenes.  But  that  is  not  a 
healthy  habit  of  mind  for  a  nation  that 
may  presently  find  itself  the  last  great 
democracy  in  a  world  of  aggressive  to- 
talitarian powers.  Yet  plenty  of  people 
who  would  be  willing  to  risk  their  lives  if 
war  came  are  unwilling  to  risk  the  hard 
realistic  thinking  that  is  our  best  chance 
of  preventing  it. 

Rather  than  undergo  such  mental 
effort,  some  of  our  citizens  prefer  to  be- 
lieve that  it  makes  no  difference  how  this 
war  comes  out;  that  Hitler,  Stalin,  and 
Mussolini  are  really  pretty  good  fellows, 
who  will  settle  down  and  be  just  folks 
like  the  rest  of  us  as  soon  as  people  stop 
provoking  them  by  not  giving  them  what 
they  want.  That  was  the  state  of  mind 
behind  the  appeasement  policy  in  Eng- 
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land  and  France,  and  wc  sec  what  came 
of  it;  at  least  we  can  see,  unless  we  reso- 
lutely insist  on  keeping  our  eyes  shut. 
Involvement  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  out 
of,  so  long  as  it  keeps  out  of  us;  but  to 
refuse  to  look  at  the  facts,  as  a  good  many 
people  do  refuse,  hardly  seems  the  surest 
way  to  keep  out  of  it. 

Other  worthy  persons,  unable  to  sink 
quite  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the  new 
appeasers,  sustain  themselves  by  the  confi- 
dence that  things  cannot  be  as  bad  as 
they  seem;  that  everything  will  come  out 
all  right  in  the  end  because  such  is  the 
meaning  of  history,  or  the  will  of  God. 
History  does  not  work  that  way.  Its 
main  directions  are  controlled  to  a  con- 
siderable but  undetermined  extent  by  im- 
personal forces  and  movements  which  we 
understand  but  feebly;  but  it  is  so  largely 
determined  by  the  doings  of  men  that 
you  can  say  with  some  confidence  that 
there  is  no  meaning  in  history  but  what 
men  write  into  it.  Men  who  are  better 
than  other  men;  who  are  not  afraid  of 
work,  not  even  of  the  hard  work  of  think- 
ing.    We  speak  of  the  virtues;  but  virtue 


comes  from  a  Latin  word  that  means 
being  a  Man;  the  German  word  goes 
even  more  clearly  back  to  primitive  ori- 
gin, it  must  originally  have  meant  tough- 
ness. One  compensation  for  the  troubles 
of  these  times  is,  or  ought  to  be,  that  they 
remind  us  of  this  original  meaning  of 
virtue;  remind  us  that  without  that  kind 
of  virtue  other  virtues  are  unlikely  to  have 
much  cfTcct. 

Most  Americans  think  ill  of  Adolf 
Hitler;  his  brutality,  his  broken  promises 
ofTend  our  moral  sense.  But  the  virtues 
he  conspicuously  lacks  are  not  the  only 
virtues.  As  an  exemplar  of  certain 
other  virtues,  badly  needed  in  these 
times,  I  venture  to  suggest  the  man  who, 
writing  in  jail  after  a  disastrous  and  ri- 
diculous failure,  never  wavered  in  his 
faith  that  he  would  win  in  the  end — 
but  never  deluded  himself  that  he  must 
win,  because  God  was  on  his  side;  who 
knew  that  if  he  wanted  to  win  he  would 
have  to  work  for  it,  and  never  asked 
or  expected  the  One  Great  Scorer  to 
credit  him  with  anything  but  what  he 
earned. 
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EVER  since  the  stock-tickers  stuttered 
I  their  dismal  prophecy  a  decade  ago, 
the  lag  in  the  heavy  industries  has  been 
regarded  as  a  maf  n  barrier  on  the  road  to 
recovery.  But  the  depression  took  one 
heavy  industry  which  was  a  scorned  and 
hungry  foundling  and  has  groomed  and 
nourished  it  to  challenging  proportions. 

Sales  of  the  Diesel  engine,  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  prime  mover 
ever  invented,  have  soared  miraculously. 
This  unknown  giant,  which  had  been 
plugging  away  obscurely  at  a  few  heavy 
jobs,  has  been  led  forth  into  the  limelight 
in  a  few  short  years.  To-day  the  Diesel 
is  everywhere,  and  enthusiasts  hail  it  as 
the  hope  of  the  future.  It  drives  the  new 
fast  streamlined  trains.  It  turns  the 
propellers  of  freighters,  yachts,  and  sub- 
marines, and  takes  Admiral  Byrd  to  the 
Antarctic.  Farmers  hitch  it  to  their 
gang  plows,  contractors  dig  cellars  with 
it,  and  truck  drivers  swear  by  it.  It 
drives  the  generators  of  municipal  light 
plants,  furnishes  cheap  light  and  power 
for  hotels,  apartment  houses,  hospitals, 
department  stores,  and  refrigeration 
plants,  and  in  units  all  the  way  from  five 
to  twenty-five-hundred  horsepower,  it 
turns  the  wheels  of  small  factories. 
Every  year  the  Diesel  invades  a  new  field. 
Last  year  it  was  passenger  buses;  more 
than  1,100  have  been  put  in  commission, 
and  their  success  has  prompted  big 
orders  for  1940. 

Diesel  has  become  a  word  to  conjure 
with.  Advertisements  urge  young  men 
to  "learn  Diesel,"  Diesel  schools  flourish, 
and  when  lectures  on  the  engine  are  an- 


nounced in  technical  colleges  the  halls 
are  packed.  The  motor  is  a  subject  of 
great  controversy.  To  some  of  its  more 
visionary  disciples  it  is  a  kind  of  perpetual 
motion  which  would  bring  in  the  indus- 
trial millennium  if  it  weren't  for  the 
stranglehold  of  frightened  interests.  On 
the  other  hand,  certain  claims  of  Diesel 
achievement  are  disputed,  not  only  by 
affected  corporations,  but  by  detached 
technical  men. 

Wherever  the  truth  may  lie,  the  bare 
facts  about  Diesel  expansion  in  the 
United  States  carry  arresting  implica- 
tions. In  1932  the  makers  could  peddle 
only  100,000  Diesel  horsepower.  Then 
harassed  manufacturers  and  transporta- 
tion firms,  forced  to  cut  operating  costs 
to  the  bone,  called  in  the  Diesel  sales- 
men who  had  been  warming  anteroom 
benches  for  twenty  years.  Diesel  pur- 
chases soared  skyward  to  last  year's 
record-breaking  total  of  2,144,000  horse- 
power. Even  if  we  compare  this  with 
the  boom  year  of  1928,  it  represents  an 
increase  of  close  to  500  per  cent,  and 
these  reports  are  conservative. 

In  every  field,  stationary  or  moving,  in 
which  power  is  used,  the  Diesel  is  either 
an  active  competitor  or  is  potentially 
imminent.  It  has  a  number  of  virtues, 
chief  of  which  is  the  fact  that  it  will  take 
a  gallon  of  6  cent  furnace  oil  and  do  at 
least  50  per  cent  more  work  with  it  than 
a  gasoline  engine  can  do  with  a  gallon  of 
its  12  cent  fuel.  These  figures  vary 
under  diff'erent  conditions  and  have  pro- 
voked innumerable  debates,  but  the 
statement  will  serve  as  a  general  rule. 
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Despite  a  common  impression  that  the 
Diesel  is  something  new,  it  broke  all  effi- 
ciency records  over  forty  years  ago,  and 
has  been  running  steadily  ever  since. 
The  first  working  Diesel  turned  its  fly- 
wheel in  St.  Louis  in  1898,  a  little  over  a 
year  after  the  inventor  had  at  last  trans- 
lated his  blueprints  into  a  practical 
motor.  The  engine  was  the  life  work  of 
Dr.  Rudolph  Diesel,  Paris-born  Bava- 
rian, who  in  1892  reduced  his  plan  to 
writing  and  published  it.  Other  men 
had  similar  ideas,  but  Diesel,  with  the 
support  of  German  industrialists,  took 
the  lead  and  kept  it.  Under  license  from 
the  inventor,  the  engine  was  soon  manu- 
factured in  a  dozen  countries,  and  Dr. 
Diesel  became  rich  and  famous.  His 
patents  have  long  since  expired,  but  all 
"compression-combustion"  oil  engines 
bear  the  generic  name  of  Diesel. 

As  a  student  in  Munich,  Diesel  was 
impressed  with  the  wastefulness  of  even 
the  best  steam  engines  then  in  use,  which 
could  turn  into  working  power  not  more 
than  ten  per  cent  of  the  energy  in  the  coal 
they  burned.  He  studied  the  Carnot 
cycle,  a  theoretical  method  by  which  an 
engine  could  function  economically,  and 
resolved  to  build  a  motor  which  would 
cut  out  all  the  intermediate  steps  of  the 
coal-steam  process  and  put  the  original 
energy  to  work  directly.  His  first  idea 
was  to  grind  the  coal  to  powder  and  burn 
the  powder  in  the  cylinder.  Only  last 
year  it  was  reported  that  one  of  his  former 
colleagues,  Pawlikowski,  was  still  work- 
ing on  this  plan;  but  Diesel  abandoned  it 
and  turned  to  crude  oil.  He  suggested 
also  fish  oil  and  a  wide  variety  of  vege- 
table oils.  Even  whale  oil  is  used  as  a 
stopgap  by  Diesel-powered  Alaskan  can- 
nery boats. 

The  first  principle  of  the  Diesel  engine 
is  that  if  air  is  compressed  enough  it  be- 
comes so  hot  that  fuel  injected  into  it  will 
ignite  and  burn.  The  piston  of  a  Diesel, 
on  its  outward  stroke,  pulls  in  pure  air. 
Driving  back  toward  the  cylinder  head, 
it  compresses  the  air  to  about  one-six- 
teenth of  its  former  volume.  The  air  is 
then  about  the  temperature  of  red-hot 


iron.  At  that  point  a  drop  of  oil  is 
injected  in  a  fine  spray,  and  the  combus- 
tion drives  the  piston  down  in  its  working 
stroke.  Returning,  the  piston  drives  out 
the  burnt  gases  and  is  ready  to  repeat 
the  cycle.  Since  the  charge  is  ignited  by 
pressure,  no  ignition  system  is  needed, 
and  since  the  mixing  of  fuel  with  air  is 
all  done  in  the  cylinder,  there  is  no 
carburetor. 

This  engine  at  once  attracted  world- 
wide attention.  At  that  time  few  steam 
engines  had  an  efficiency  of  better  than 
13  per  cent,  but  almost  at  the  start  the 
thermal  efficiency  of  the  Diesel  was  more 
than  30  per  cent.  To-day  top  Diesel 
performance  is  about  37  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  perhaps  25  per  cent  for  the 
best  gasoline  engines  and  29  per  cent  for 
some  of  the  newest  steam-turbine  units, 
while  many  steam  locomotives  do  no 
better  than  10  per  cent. 

One  reason  why  the  Diesel  is  more 
efficient  than  the  gasoline  engine  lies  in 
the  difference  in  compression  ratios. 
The  Diesel  ratio  is  sixteen-to-one,  while 
the  gasoline-engine  ratio  is  only  six  to 
one.  We  may  say  that  the  Diesel 
piston,  which  travels  fifteen-sixteenths  of 
the  way  to  the  cylinder-head  before  com- 
bustion sends  it  downward,  starts  its 
working  stroke  from  a  relatively  higher 
jumping-off  place  than  does  the  gasoline- 
engine  piston.  Two  skiers  have  been 
used  as  a  simile — the  one  who  starts  near 
the  top  of  the  jump  picks  up  more  power 
than  the  one  who  starts  farther  down. 
Another  reason  is  that  in  the  Diesel  less 
fuel  is  used  for  a  given  amount  of  air,  so 
the  air  does  not  become  as  hot.  The 
gasoline  engine  loses  more  heat  in  the 
cooling  jacket,  while  the  Diesel  applies  a 
higher  percentage  of  its  heat  to  the  busi- 
ness of  creating  horsepower. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  this  com- 
parison was  less  interesting  to  power- 
users  than  the  Diesel's  superiority  over 
steam.  The  coal  supply  was  already 
limited  in  Europe,  and  it  was  stated  that 
the  Diesel  would  develop  from  tar — a 
by-product  of  coal — four  times  as  much 
power  as  the  steam  engine  could  get  out 
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of  the  original  coal,  burned  beneath  its 
boilers.  So  the  engine  was  rapidly 
adopted  by  small  European  industries 
which  had  not  been  able^to  produce  coal- 
steam  power  as  economically  as  the  big 
plants.  Its  use  spread  to  the  United 
States — slowly,  because  coal  has  always 
been  cheaper  here — and  it  was  adapted 
for  marine  use.  When  the  World  War 
broke  out  the  Diesel,  whose  fuel  took  up 
less  room  than  an  equivalent  amount  of 
gasoline,  and  which  was  less  of  a  fire  risk, 
was  already  the  accepted  motor  of  the 
submarine. 

II 

Rudolph  Diesel  looked  upon  his  engine 
as  a  "yardstick"  of  stationary  power.  Its 
use  for  that  purpose  plays  a  large  part  in 
the  current  American  boom.  There  are 
Diesel-driven  light  and  power  plants  all 
over  the  country,  but  one  of  the  most 
critical  testing  grounds  during  the  de- 
pression has  been  New  York  City. 
There  over  a  hundred  big  electricity  con- 
sumers, living  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  utility  corporations,  get 
their  light  and  power  from  their  own 
Diesel  plants.  Among  the  establish- 
ments which  produce  either  a  part  or  all 
of  their  current  are  the  Public  Library, 
Columbia  University,  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  the  six- 
teen-storey  apartment  house  at  15  West 
81st  Street,  Macy's,  Altman's,  and  the 
Namm  Store  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Namm  Store  has  become  a  Mecca 
for  Diesel  enthusiasts  and  Exhibit  A 
for  makers  of  the  engine.  Mayor  La 
Guardia  called  its  private  plant  a  "foot- 
stick"  when  he  dedicated  it  four  years 
ago,  and  it  has  more  than  lived  up  to  his 
prediction.  The  six  Worthington  Die- 
sels in  the  store  basement,  with  a  com- 
bined rating  of  1,530  horsepower,  not 
only  run  the  lights  and  the  twenty-one 
elevators,  but  the  surplus  kilowatts  fur- 
nish light  for  three  small  neighboring 
shops.  A  few  figures  show  why  the 
Namm  project  has  become  a  symbol  of 
power  decentralization.  The  store  used 
to  pay  an  annual  utility  bill  of  S45,000. 


It  is  now  using  more  power  and,  although 
the  utility  rate  has  been  reduced,  they 
would  be  paying  to-day  about  $50,000. 
Installation  of  the  Diesel  plant  cost 
$200,000  complete.  On  the  basis  of 
operating  costs,  the  plant  has  been  saving 
at  least  $27,000  a  year.  The  accounting 
for  the  fourth  year  is  not  complete  as  this 
is  written  and  may  show  an  even  greater 
saving.  Of  course  there  is  depreciation 
and  interest  on  the  investment  to  con- 
sider. After  those  items  are  deducted, 
the  Namm  Store  reports  that  it  has  cut 
its  light  and  power  bill  by  14  per  cent. 
And  that  is  not  all.  There  is  the  return 
from  power  sales  to  the  other  shops.  The 
Diesel  jacket  water  is  utilized  to  supply 
heat  for  the  entire  bargain  basement 
floor  and  for  60  per  cent  of  the  main  floor, 
thereby  cutting  the  coal  bill  by  $1,000  a 
year.  Water  is  passed  through  exhaust 
heaters,  boosted  to  1 60  degrees,  and  used 
for  scalding  dishes  in  the  restaurant  and 
for  other  cleaning  purposes. 

Namm  people  are  so  impressed  that 
last  year  they  bought  a  37  horsepower 
Diesel  unit  for  their  warehouse  half  a  mile 
away.  It  runs  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
every  day  but  Sunday,  hasn't  missed  an 
hour  since  it  began  work,  and  shows  an 
even  greater  profit  than  the  big  plant  in 
the  store.  It  runs  automatically.  If 
anything  happens  it  will  stop,  and  an 
engineer  from  the  store  will  go  over  to 
set  it  right.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  Diesel-electric  plants  run 
themselves.  Credit  is  due  to  Chief 
Engineer  Harry  Waite,  who  runs  the 
Namm  plant  with  meticulous  card-index 
efficiency. 

Not  all  Diesel  owners  run  big  estab- 
lishments. At  93  Park  Row,  back  of  the 
Municipal  Building,  there  is  a  Mr. 
Schacht,  whose  open-all-night  Novelty 
Bar  and  Grill  is  a  blaze  of  neon  signs.  In 
October,  1935,  Mr.  Schacht  looked  at  his 
light  bill  and  bought  a  45-horsepower 
Fairbanks-Morse  Diesel,  which  cost  him 
about  $6,500.  Although  he  continued 
for  a  time  to  use  the  Edison  stand-by 
service  when  his  plant  needed  a  routine 
overhauling,  he  found  that  the  engine 
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paid  for  ilsclfiii  about  (Iircc  years.  Soon 
Ik-  l)ou,L;iil  a  second  Diesel  to  spell  the 
first  one.  The  resultant  smile  on  Mr. 
Sehacht's  face,  say  the  experts,  might  not 
be  there  if  he  closed  shop  at  midnight. 
The  even  power  load  makes  for  low 
operating  costs.  Even  J)iesel  salesmen 
are  wary  about  placing  small  units  where 
they  will  be  idle  many  hours  a  day,  and 
to  forestall  disappointments  and  protests, 
they  have  to  spend  a  part  of  their  time 
debunking  their  own  product. 

The  proved  success  of  Diesel  power 
plants  throughout  the  country  has  made 
it  easy  for  more  firms  to  finance  their 
purchase.  Show  these  figures  to  a 
banker  and  he  loosens  up.  Diesel  mak- 
ers can  offer  easy  terms,  and  at  least  one 
manufacturer  tried  installing  units  with 
a  nominal  down-payment,  the  balance  to 
be  paid  out  of  savings  on  the  utility  bill. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  great 
corporation  will  twiddle  its  thumbs  while 
a  competitor  goes  after  its  market,  and 
Consolidated  Edison  is  no  exception. 
The  company  has  spent  large  sums  buy- 
ing up  private  Diesel  plants  and  junking 
the  engines.  This  practice  brought 
about  an  inquiry  by  the  State  Public 
Service  Commission,  which  found  that 
Edison  had  been  buying  some  plants  "at 
prices  greatly  in  excess  of  the  reasonable 
value  thereof,"  and  that  they  had  orig- 
inally charged  these  acquisitions  to  oper- 
ating expenses.  The  Commission  ruled 
that  these  inducements  constituted  illegal 
discrimination  against  regular  consum- 
ers, so  Edison  had  to  stop  killing  fatted 
calves  for  prodigal  Diesel-users. 

The  most  striking  example  which  the 
Commission  brought  to  light  is  known  to 
Diesel  people  as  "the  crime  of  No.  1  Park 
Avenue."  The  three-and-a-half-year-old 
Diesel-electric  plant  in  the  big  office 
building  cost  SI 32,000  when  it  was  in- 
stalled. Edison  paid  SI 49,000  for  the 
equipment,  and  further  agreed  to  change 
over  to  alternating  current  the  equip- 
ment of  the  tenants  at  a  cost  estimated  by 
the  company  at  SI 75,000.  In  return  for 
the  expenditure  of  $324,000  the  utility 
company  received   a  five-year  contract 


which  they  esliinated  vv(juld  bring  thcni  a 
gross  revenue  (jf  about  S300,000.  As  for 
the  Diesel  engines,  they  were  put  per- 
manently out  of  business  and  sold  for 
S703  as  junk. 

'i'here  were  other  acquisitions  in  which 
it  was  equally  clear  that  the  utility 
wished  to  remove  the  symbolic  menace 
of  the  private  Diesel  power  plant.  "It 
may  be  that  somebody  else  is  flirting 
with  some  of  these  Utopian  ideas  .  .  ." 
explained  Mr.  Floyd  L.  Carlisle,  chair- 
man of  Consolidated  Edison's  board  of 
directors. 

Mr.  Carlisle's  premonition  has  been 
justified,  for  the  wrecking  of  the  Diesel 
plants  has  not  prevented  the  further  de- 
centralization of  power.  Among  recent 
Utopians  are  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  which  last 
year  installed  two  Diesel  engines  to  sup- 
plement its  light  and  power  plant  at  195 
Broadway,  and  has  sunk  bomb-proof 
Diesel  plants  under  many  of  its  central 
power  stations  for  use  in  emergencies. 
Then  there  is  Altman's  Department 
Store,  which  has  bolstered  its  private 
steam-electric  plant  with  two  new  Die- 
sels; a  chain-store  link  of  the  H.  L.  Green 
Company  at  93rd  and  Broadway,  which, 
like  Namm's,  uses  engine  warmth  to  cut 
the  heating  bill,  and  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital, 
where  remarkable  economy  is  reported 
from  two  600-horsepower  Diesels.  Be- 
cause of  operating-room  predicaments 
during  the  great  hurricane,  hospitals  are 
especially  interested  in  electricity  gener- 
ated in  their  own  basements. 

Perhaps  the  battle  will  end  in  a  truce. 
Just  as  railroads  are  now  operating  bus 
lines  on  "feeder"  routes,  power  com- 
panies may  turn  to  Diesel  as  a  comple- 
ment to  their  present  systems.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  Iowa  Power  and  Light 
Company,  which  has  consistently  fought 
the  Diesel,  bought  two  3,400-horsepower 
oil  engines  to  increase  the  capacity  of  its 
plant  at  Marshalltown. 

The  success  of  municipal  light  plants 
with  Diesel  power  is  a  story  by  itself,  and 
big  urban  low-cost  housing  projects  are 
suggested  as  a  field  for  private  Diesel- 
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electric  installation.  There  are  Diesel- 
driven  rural  co-operative  light  and  power 
systems,  among  them  a  4,000-farm  plant 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Individual 
large-scale  farmers,  particularly  those 
who  raise  chicks,  run  filling  stations, 
pump  water,  and  so  on,  are  using  small 
Diesel-electric  units  to  advantage.  But 
anyone  who  feels  like  rushing  out  and 
buying  a  Diesel  to  light  his  house  with 
should  be  restrained.  Although  the 
small  units  are  being  developed  rapidly, 
there  is  no  sign  yet  that  they  can  manage 
a  light,  irregular  load  as  cheaply  as  can 
the  utility  companies. 

Ill 

Speaking  of  power  in  terms  of  horse- 
flesh, there  is  the  draft-horse  at  one  ex- 
treme and  the  racehorse  at  the  other.  We 
have  just  been  dealing  with  the  draft- 
horse  use  of  the  Diesel.  A  few  years  ago 
that  was  the  Diesel's  only  use.  It  was  a 
huge,  heavy  engine  which  sometimes 
weighed  as  much  as  250  pounds  for  every 
horsepower  developed.  Between  the  two 
extremes  there  is  a  third  category — a 
tough,  wiry  animal  good  at  pulling  inter- 
mediate loads  under  all  sorts  of  condi- 
tions. He  is  the  indispensable  mule. 
He  is  the  truck,  the  tractor,  the  exca- 
vating shovel,  the  cement-mixer,  the 
highway  bulldozer,  and  the  passenger 
bus.  Among  the  spectacular  accom- 
plishments of  the  past  decade  has  been 
the  breeding  of  the  Diesel  mule. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  the  breeders  was  a 
chauffeur  in  Columbus,  Indiana,  during 
the  World  War.  When  the  family  went 
away  for  vacation  he  passed  away  the 
time  making  hubs  for  government  wag- 
ons, and  they  returned  to  find  that  the 
family  garage  was  a  factory  running  in 
three  eight-hour  shifts.  The  employer 
responded  by  setting  his  chauffeur  up  in 
business,  and  he  began  to  fiddle  with 
Diesel  engines.  Twelve  years  later, 
G.  L.  Gummins  bolted  one  of  his  Diesel 
motors  on  to  the  chassis  of  a  Packard, 
took  it  to  Daytona  Beach,  and  made  it  do 
80   miles   an   hour.     He   made   another 


Diesel  racer  do  100.  He  got  38  miles  out 
of  a  gallon  of  fuel  oil  on  a  road  test  and 
soon  startled  a  New  York  luncheon  group 
with  the  announcement  that  he  had 
driven  a  Diesel  coupe  from  Los  Angeles 
at  a  total  fuel  cost  of  $7.63. 

But  Mr.  Gummins  did  not  continue  in 
the  "racehorse"  field — he  became  a 
pioneer  in  the  production  of  Diesel 
trucks.  The  first  ones  appeared  on  the 
roads  nine  years  ago,  and  their  rapid 
adoption  accounts  for  a  thick  slice  in  the 
increase  in  Diesel  sales.  Owners  of  truck 
fleets  have  found  that  the  superior  effi- 
ciency of  the  engine  saves  them  money. 
A  Diesel  truck  engine  may  cost  SI, 000 
more  than  a  similar  gasoline  engine  be- 
cause of  more  precision  work  in  making 
it,  but  the  saving  in  fuel  is  so  great  that 
many  operators  buy  new  gasoline  trucks, 
turn  in  the  motors,  and  install  Diesels. 

As  with  stationary  units,  savings  are 
greater  with  full-time  operation,  so  the 
most  impressive  economy  figures  come 
from  the  big  fleet-owners.  A  compara- 
tive survey  of  Diesel  and  gasoline  trucks 
used  by  twenty-five  transportation  firms 
in  Galifornia  and  Arizona  showed  that 
after  weighing  all  factors,  including 
original  cost  and  maintenance,  the  Diesel 
truck  cost  3>^  cents  a  mile  less  than  the 
gasoline — a  saving  of  about  1 8  per  cent. 
The  test  was  made  before  Galifornia 
levied  a  3-cent-a-gallon  tax  on  automo- 
tive fuel  oil.  Since  the  Diesel  took  to  the 
road  most  States  have  extended  their 
gasoline  taxes  to  cover  all  automotive 
fuel,  and  there  are  even  fiscal  zealots  who 
say  that  if  there's  twice  the  mileage  in 
Diesel  oil  the  tax  should  be  doubled. 
Even  that  prospect  would  not  dampen 
the  ardor  of  the  Dieselized  Pacific  Freight 
Lines  of  Galifornia.  Its  management 
figures  that  the  price  of  the  oil  fuel  would 
have  to  be  boosted  by  497  per  cent  to 
equalize  the  costs  of  gasoline  and  Diesel 
truck  operation,  and  that  even  then  they 
would  stick  to  Diesel  because  of  the  time 
saving  with  its  longer  jumps  between 
fueling,  and  because  of  its  higher  speed 
on  grades. 

These   Western   trucks   pile   up   huge 
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mileages  over  open  roads.  By  way  of 
contrast  there  are  the  Diesel  trucks  of  the 
Colonial  Sand  and  Stone  Company  of 
New  York  City,  which  iiandle  llie 
worlcPs  busiest  trafhc  and  cover  not 
more  than  35-60  miles  a  day.  Colonial 
has  installed  171  CUnnmins  Diesels  in 
Mack  trnek  chassis,  and  reports  that  each 
engine  saves  the  lirm  from  $?>  to  $5  a  day. 

The  tractor  is  another  machine  which 
has  gone  Diesel.  It  happened  in  a 
n)undal)out  way.  In  the  twenties  the 
Caterpillar  Company,  biggest  American 
makers  of  gasoline-driven  tractors,  found 
its  export  market  menaced  by  the  com- 
petition of  German  and  English  Diesel 
machines.  Because  of  the  higher  price 
of  gasoline  abroad,  Europe  turned  to  the 
Diesel  before  we  did.  So  Caterpillar's 
engineers  developed  an  improved  Diesel 
tractor  engine.  They  turned  out  the 
first  one  in  1931.  Now  nine  out  of  ten 
American  customers  prefer  the  Diesel. 
Other  American  manufacturers,  notably 
Hercules  and  International  Harvester, 
also  developed  high-speed,  light-weight 
Diesels  in  the  early  thirties,  and  now  they 
are  doing  all  manner  of  jobs  which  the 
gasoline  engine  used  to  monopolize. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  power 
innovation  in  recent  years  was  the  advent 
of  the  Diesel-driven  streamlined  trains. 
Another  revolution,  equally  important 
but  perhaps  less  dramatic,  is  the  Diesel- 
ization  of  the  passenger  bus.  Both  these 
fields  were  developed  by  the  Winton- 
General  Motors  combination,  whose 
Diesel  department  has  done  a  smart  job 
in  sweating  down  the  old  draft-horse  to 
mule  proportions.  In  1930  GM  took 
over  the  Winton  Engine  Company  of 
Cleveland,  which  had  been  making 
Diesels  for  years.  While  Cummins  stuck 
to  the  original  4-cycle  principle  described 
above,  in  which  the  piston  travels  the 
length  of  the  cylinder  four  times  for  each 
power  stroke,  Winton  and  GM  developed 
a  faster,  lighter  2-cycle  motor — a  type  by 
no  means  new — which  delivers  two  work- 
ing blows  for  each  blow  of  the  4-cycle 
engine.  This  is  because  one  of  the 
round-trip  journeys  of  the  4-cycle  piston. 


which  docs  nothing  but  drive  llie  burnt 
gases  from  tlie  cylinder,  has  been  elim- 
inated. When  the  piston  goes  down  on  its 
working  stroke  a  "dcKjr"  opens  near  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  fresh  air  blows 
through,  cleaning  house  so  that  the  next 
working  stroke  can  start  immediately. 
It's  lik(!  a  street  car  which  has  an  en- 
trance at  one  end  and  an  exit  at  the 
other.  Thus  the  2-cycle  motor  will  deliver 
almost  the  same  amount  of  power  with 
half  the  number  of  cylinders.  Weight  is 
saved,  which  is  important  in  transporta- 
tion uses.  Further  dieting  was  accom- 
plished by  skeletonizing  the  cylinder 
walls — substituting  two  thin  steel  walls 
with  braces  between  them  for  the  old 
heavy,  solid  wall. 

When  two  of  these  engines  were  shown 
in  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  in  1933  the 
railroads  showed  sudden  interest.  Here 
was  an  internal-combustion  engine  small 
enough  to  fit  the  space  requirements  of  a 
locomotive  and  powerful  enough  to 
compete  with  steam.  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  and  Union  Pacific  led 
the  rush.  In  the  fall  of  1934,  U.P.'s 
streamlined  train  M-1 0,001  arrived  in 
New  York  with  a  transcontinental  speed 
record  and  the  news  that  it  had  spent 
only  §83  on  fuel  for  the  3,260-mile  dash. 
And  C.  B.  &  Q.'s  95-ton  "Zephyr" 
streamliner,  carrying  84  passengers  on  a 
record-breaking  run  from  Denver  to 
Chicago,  got  almost  three  miles  to  the 
gallon  of  fuel  oil.  These  accomplish- 
ments did  not  surprise  gray-haired  Diesel 
engineers  who  are  familiar  with  such 
savings,  but  the  public  was  amazed. 
There  are  now  66  Diesel  streamliners  in 
service,  and  the  name  is  used  in  adver- 
tisements as  a  lure  to  fashionable  travel- 
ers. For  the  first  time  in  history  the 
Diesel  has  got  into  society. 

The  story  of  economy  is  repeated  in  the 
rapid  adoption  of  the  new  Diesel  passen- 
ger buses.  Early  in  this  year  Yellow 
Coach,  GM  subsidiary,  had  sold  1,106 
coaches  powered  with  the  2-cycle  Diesel 
motor.  Their  combined  mileage  already 
runs  into  the  millions,  and  comparisons 
show  that  they  are  getting  about  50  per 
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cent  more  miles  per  gallon  from  fuel  oil 
than  similar  buses  are  getting  from  gaso- 
line. Seventy-five  of  the  new  coaches 
are  running  in  New  York,  on  Fifth, 
Madison,  and  Eighth  Avenues,  and  on 
some  of  the  cross-town  runs.  Gear- 
shifting  has  been  eliminated  by  "oil 
transmission,"  which  simplifies  operation 
and  reduces  weight.  Chicago  has  fifty 
more,  and  others  are  carrying  passengers 
on  the  streets  of  Boston,  Baltimore,  and 
Philadelphia.  Public  Service  Co-ordi- 
nated Transport  of  New  Jersey  uses  125 
on  suburban  and  interurban  runs,  and 
has  ordered  242  more,  and  Greyhound 
Lines  has  ordered  250.  After  checking 
the  performance  of  its  Diesel  locomo- 
tives, the  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railroad  bought  a 
fleet  of  21  Diesel  buses,  and  they  make 
the  run  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  in 
57  hours — only  an  hour  slower  than 
regular  train  schedule. 

IV 

Progress  along  these  lines  is  quite  fast 
enough  to  satisfy  the  thirty-three  manu- 
facturers who  make  most  of  the  engines. 
It  will  be  many  years  before  they  have 
exhausted  the  potential  market  in  the 
draft-horse  and  mule  fields.  But  with 
the  layman  who  reads  of  Diesel  per- 
formance, one  question  is  uppermost: 
"When  can  I  buy  a  Diesel  automobile?" 
You  can  buy  one  to-morrow.  They  will 
put  a  Diesel  engine  in  your  new  car  if  you 
want  to  spend  perhaps  S400  more  and 
figure  out  the  mileage  you  will  have  to 
drive  to  get  your  money  back,  and  if  you 
don't  mind  a  little  clatter  in  place  of  the 
soft  purring  of  your  present  motor.  It 
will  be  a  custom  job  of  course,  so  the  real 
question  is  "When  will  Diesel  cars  be 
made  on  a  mass-production  basis?" 

Most  big  manufacturers  have  automo- 
tive Diesel  designs  up  their  sleeves,  and 
there  are  rumors  of  a  plot  to  v/ithhold  the 
new  car  from  the  public.  Stumbling- 
blocks  to  Diesel  progress  in  other  fields 
may  lend  plausibility  to  the  theory,  but  a 
look  at  the  motor  market  leads  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  there  is  a  plot,  30,000,- 


000  motorists  have  a  part  in  it.  Drivers 
seem  to  care  more  for  "ride,"  appear- 
ance, and  flexibility  than  they  do  for  fuel 
economy.  As  proof,  any  car-buyer  can 
pay  a  few  dollars  more  for  "overdrive" 
equipment  which  will  cut  his  gasoline 
cost,  but  few  buyers  are  interested.  And 
there  is  no  evident  correlation  between 
the  list  of  sales  leaders  and  the  reports  of 
consumers'  agencies  on  operating  costs. 
Diesel  truck  engines  are  made  by  mass- 
production  methods,  but  are  still  more 
expensive  than  gasoline  engines.  Every 
Diesel  purchaser  pays  a  higher  first  cost 
and  gets  it  back  in  driblets.  Owners  of 
truck  fleets  can  finance  the  operation, 
but  not  the  average  driver  of  a  family 
car.  The  price  of  the  light  automobile 
is  carefully  set  to  meet  the  low  income  of 
the  average  driver.  Put  a  Diesel  in  his 
car  and  you  would  lift  the  price  out  of  his 
reach. 

In  a  casual  luncheon  conversation,  a 
group  of  General  Motors  men  estimated 
that  in  mass  production  the  Diesel  engine 
would  add  S200  to  the  price  of  a  small 
car,  and  that  if  the  fuel  oil  were  dis- 
tributed as  widely  as  gasoline  now  is,  the 
diflerence  in  price  might  shrink  to  2  cents 
a  gallon.  At  this  rate,  they  said,  you 
would  have  to  drive  the  car  40,000  miles 
to  get  your  money  back. 

Whether  or  not  they  were  unduly 
pessimistic,  it  is  obvious  that  wide  adop- 
tion of  a  Diesel  car  would  send  the  tax  on 
its  fuel  sky-high.  Our  roads  are  built 
largely  by  gasoline  taxes,  and  if  the 
present  highway  finance  method  is  re- 
tained, a  lower  volume  of  fuel  sales  would 
mean  a  higher  unit  tax.  But  no  one  in 
the  field  is  willing  to  predict  what  may 
happen  day  after  to-morrow.  If  the 
engineers  learn  how  to  make  an  automo- 
tive Diesel  as  cheaply  as  a  gasoline  motor, 
so  that  we  can  eat  our  cake  and  have  it 
too,  we  shall  doubtless  all  drive  Diesels. 

Then  there  is  the  airplane  industry. 
Diesel  has  one  foot  in  the  door,  and  there 
is  violent  disagreement  about  how  far  it 
will  go.  As  long  ago  as  the  World  War 
the  United  States  Government  worked 
at  putting  wings  on  the  engine.     Packard 
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iiKidc  ;iikI  Ilcw  liiilfa  dozen  Diesel  planes 
ill  llie  early  thirties.  The  German 
Junkers  firm  now  leads  the  world  in  their 
produetion,  and  three  years  ago  the  Ger- 
man Euflhansa  had  fifty  Junkers  Diesels 
in  service,  using  them  over  the  South 
Atlantic  line.  The  chief  engineering 
problem  was  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the 
engine,  and  Junkers  met  it  with  a  double- 
action  motor,  in  which  the  coml)ustion 
propels  two  pistons  at  once  in  opposite 
directions,  instead  of  expending  a  part  of 
its  force  against  the  cylinder-head.  It  is 
reported  that  the  newest  Junkers  Diesel 
weighs  only  1.4  pounds  per  horsepower, 
while  the  lightest  gasoline  air  motor  tips 
the  scales  at  1.3.  As  we  have  seen, 
Diesel  fuel  goes  farther,  and  this  engine 
weight  is  low  enough,  say  the  makers,  so 
that  the  combined  weight  of  engine  and 
fuel  make  for  greatly  increased  flying 
ranges.  Other  advantages  are  the  sav- 
ing in  fuel  cost — of  first  importance  to 
Germany,  whose  gasoline  supply  is  lim- 
ited— and  reduction  in  lire  risk. 

American  airplane  manufacturers  are 
skeptical  about  these  reports  from  abroad. 
They  say  that  the  results  of  experimental 
Junkers  tests,  presumably  made  under 
ideal  conditions,  are  being  compared  un- 
fairly with  actual  service  results  of  gaso- 
line-driven planes.  The  Pratt  and  Whit- 
ney people  say  that  they  could  make  an 
airplane  Diesel  at  about  the  same  cost  as 
their  gasoline  engines,  and  that  it  would 
cost  no  more  to  retool  for  Diesel  than  it 
does  to  switch  over  to  a  new  gasoline 
model.  But  they  believe  that  a  great 
deal  of  work  must  be  done  to  develop  an 
aircraft  Diesel  good  enough  to  overcome 
the  lead  of  gasoline,  and  they  don't  feel 
justified  in  using  their  stockholders' 
money  for  the  purpose. 

Millions  are  being  spent  in  gasoline-en- 
gine research.  Constant  improvements 
are  being  made,  and  the  prophetic 
Charles  F.  Kettering  points  to  some  to- 
morrow when  the  motorist  may  get  from 


250  to  400  miles  from  a  gallon  of  gasoline!. 
For  every  research  engineer  who  is  work- 
ing on  the  Diesel,  there  are  a  dozen  trying 
to  improve  its  entrenched  rival.  The 
sheer  weight  of  money  may  keep  the.Diescl 
out  of  the  racehorse  class. 

Whatever  the  motor's  future  may  be 
in  this  special  field,  its  forward  march 
now  seems  as  sure  as  death  or  taxes,  for  it 
fills  a  need  caused  by  a  depression-born 
trend  in  American  industrial  habits. 
The  boom  fulfills  a  curiously  accurate 
prediction  made  by  Dr.  Rudolph  Diesel 
before  a  group  of  New  York  engineers  in 
1912,  the  year  before  his  death.  He  had 
been  in  Washington,  where  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  asked  him  the  question 
which  people  have  been  asking  ever 
since:  why  the  United  States  was  so  far 
behind  Europe  in  the  adoption  of  the 
world's  most  efficient  engine. 

He  said  that  because  fuel  was  cheaper 
here,  we  were  more  wasteful  with  it,  that 
while  the  leading  idea  in  Europe  was 
economy  in  operating  cost,  Americans 
were  more  interested  in  first  cost. 

"The  word  'efficiency,'"  he  said, 
"which  is  the  base  of  every  contract  with 
us,  seems  to  be  unknown  to  a  vast  propor- 
tion in  this  country.  ...  In  the  last 
few  decades  the  general  business  profits 
have  been  so  large  that  people  did  not 
care  for  the  most  economical  methods  of 
production  .  .  .  the  ruling  object  hav- 
ing been  to  manufacture  quickly  and  in 
quantities  without  regard  to  the  cost. 

"All  the  conditions  I  have  alluded  to 
seem  to  be  changing  rapidly  now;  this 
terribly  wasteful  performance  begins  to 
be  recognized,  the  competition  has  be- 
come more  keen,  and  a  conservation  of 
natural  resources  is  striven  for  more  than 
ever  before.  .  .  .  Nowhere  in  the  world 
are  the  possibilities  for  this  prime  mover 
as  great  as  in  this  country." 

The  contemporary  ring  of  some  of 
those  statements  suggests  that  Diesel  was 
at  least  twenty  years  ahead  of  his  time. 
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BY  FRANCES  TAYLOR  PATTERSON 


I  GAVE  the  salesgirl  the  address  to  which 
the  bath  towels  and  pillow  cases  were 
to  be  sent.  Maybe  I  should  have  or- 
dered sheets  too,  but  what  was  the  use 
of  getting  more  sheets  when  I  didn't 
have  any  more  beds?  I  was  really  too 
hungry  to  wrestle  with  the  problem.  I'd 
have  to  have  some  lunch  first.  Three 
people  coming  to  visit  you  all  at  once 
isn't  a  coincidence,  it's  a  calamity. 
Especially  when  you  have  only  one  extra 
bed. 

I  crossed  the  street  to  Markham's. 
The  food  there  is  delicious  and  the  place 
isn't  too  crowded.  Usually  you  can  get 
a  table  to  yourself.  To-day  I  needed  to 
be  alone — to  think. 

"Table  for  one,"  I  murmured  to  the 
hostess. 

She  led  me  to  a  nice  secluded  corner. 
I  scanned  the  menu  but  I  couldn't  seem 
to  concentrate  on  food.  The  simplest 
thing  would  be  to  write  or  wire  them  not 
to  come.  I  hadn't  seen  any  of  them  in 
years.  Why  did  they  have  to  be  in  such 
a  wild  hurry  to  see  me  now?  I  could  tell 
each  one  that  the  other  had  asked  first; 
but  it  wouldn't  be  true.  The  funny 
thing  was  the  letters  had  all  come  at 
once. 

I  gave  the  waitress  my  order  absent- 
mindedly.  How  was  Henry  going  to 
take  this  invasion  of  females?  I  was  so 
absorbed  I  didn't  notice  the  hostess  bear- 
ing down  on  me  until  she  said: 

"You  won't  mind  if  I  put  someone  at 
your  tablcj  will  you?     We've  suddenly 


got  so  crowded,  I'm  afraid  it's  the  only 
place  left." 

I  could  hardly  say  I  did  mind  with  the 
"someone"  standing  right  there  at  her 
elbow,  a  dour-looking  individual  at 
that.  She  had  an  umbrella  clutched, 
not  by  the  handle  but  in  the  middle,  as  if 
it  were  a  shillalah.  The  British  Isles,  I 
decided  quickly;  she's  learned  to  distrust 
the  weather.  It  was  a  grand  sunny  day, 
yet  evidently  she  expected  rain  to  come 
sneaking  into  Markham's  and  follow  her 
right  up  to  the  table.  With  elaborate 
preparedness  she  laid  the  umbrella  across 
her  chair,  toward  the  back,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  sit  on  it.  Then  she  told  the 
girl  to  bring  her  some  stew  with  dump- 
lings and  a  pot  of  China  tea. 

"A  china  pot  of  tea?"  the  girl  queried. 

"Na,  na,"  the  woman  said,  "China  tea, 
I  want,  not  Injia  tea,  and  two  balls  to  the 
pot." 

"We  only  have  Ceylon  and  Oolong." 

"The  Oolong  is  China  tea,"  I  inter- 
rupted.    "Ceylon  is  India  tea." 

"And  some  scones,"  the  woman  said. 

"We  don't  carry  scones." 

The  woman  looked  at  me  puzzled. 
"Carry?" 

"She  means  there  are  no  scones,  but 
they  have  what  they  call  crescents;  they 
are  like  crumpets." 

"Oh,  quite." 

"Do  you  want  them?"  the  girl  asked 
crossly. 

"Quite." 

The  waitress  took  herself  off.     Why 
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couldn't  the  woman  say  what  slic  wanted 
in  the  first  place?  The  woman  looked  at 
me  and  sighed. 

"They  make  it  sae  dilhcuit,  a  simple 
thing  like  tea." 

I  had  narrowed  my  first  guess  of  the 
British  Isles  specifically  to  Scotland. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  broad  burr 
of  her  speech. 

'T'm  afeard  I  should  hae  wailed  for  a 
table  by  m'scl'.  Bread  to  bread  is  nac 
kitchen." 

"What?" 

"It's  a  saying  we  have  back  home.  It 
means  there's  nac  enjoyment  where 
individuals  of  only  one  sex  associate. 
Kitchen  is  anything  eaten  with  bread  or 
potatoes  to  give  a  relish.  I  could  see  ye 
looked  put  oot  when  first  I  sat  me  doun." 

"Oh,  no,  I  looked  put  out  before  you 
came.  About  something  else."  And  then 
I  told  her,  I  don't  know  why  except  that 
it  was  so  terribly  on  my  mind,  that  a  lot 
of  friends  I  hadn't  seen  in  years  had  sud- 
denly made  up  their  minds  they  wanted 
to  see  me,  all  at  the  same  time. 

The  woman's  face  grew  very  serious. 
Her  eyes  darkened. 

"Nae  wonder  ye're  put  oot.  It's  a 
bad  thing  entirely." 

"It  is  annoying.  Especially  when 
there's  only  one  guest  room  and  they're 
all  strangers  to  one  another." 

The  woman  looked  more  solemn  than 
ever.  "You  mean  nane  o'  them  ken  the 
ithers  were  a-coomin?"' 

I  shook  my  head. 

"It  fair  gives  me  the  creeps.  It  do  for 
sure." 

"Oh,  it's  not  as  serious  as  all  that," 
I  laughed. 

"Nae  serious?     The  mark  o'  death?" 

I  stopped  laughing.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

"Did  ye  never  hear  tell  of  it?  In  the 
auld  country  'tis  a  common  thing. 
When  death  puts  a  sign  on  a  body  the 
knowledge  goes  out  over  the  wind  and 
the  water,  and  the  friends  that  love  a 
body  pick  up  the  knowledge  without 
their  ken.  They  don't  know  why,  but 
they  coom  gropin'  through  the  miles  and 


the  distance  to  meet  and  greet  a  body — 
before,  it's  too  late." 

"(iood  h(!avens!  What  a  grim  inter- 
pretation to  i)ut  (Jii  the  nuisance  of  friends 
barging  into  t(jwn  at  the  same  time." 

"  'Tis  not  my  own  idea.  Up  in  the 
Highlands""- she  pronounced  it  "Hce- 
lands" — "that  was  my  faither's  country, 
they  always  said  it  followed  as  sure  as 
the  heather  bursts  from  the  bud." 

"I  don't  like  it,"  I  said.  "It's  grue- 
some." 

The  Scotch  woman  smiled.  She  had  a 
nice  smile.  Her  face  was  so  rugged  that 
her  cheekbones  were  like  high  tors. 
When  she  smiled  it  was  like  sun  breaking 
out  over  the  moors. 

"Ye  needna  take  it  for  gospel.  I 
didna  mean  to  upset  ye.  My  own 
mither  was  forever  pooh-poohing  the 
idea.  She'd  get  into  a  fair  funk  at  faither 
for  putting  a  lot  of  Heeland  nonsense  into 
our  heads.  She  was  a  Lowlander  her- 
self. 'Up  yonder,'  she'd  say,  'the  mist  is 
that  thick  it  gets  into  a  body's  head,  and 
they  can't  see  clear  again  forever  after. 
I  never  knew  one  of  them  yet,'  she'd  say, 
looking  at  faither,  'that  wasn't  away  in 
his  mind.  'Tis  in  the  clouds  they  are. 
But  us  Lowlanders  now,  we've  got  our 
feet  firm  in  the  soil.' 

"'In  the  bog,  ye  mean,'  faither'd  say. 
'Ye're  sae  mired  doun  ye  can  naither  soar 
na  light.  But  the  bairns,  they're  differ- 
ent. They've  got  on  them  the  breath  of 
the  wind  out  of  Fingal's  Cave.  They've 
got  in  their  ears  the  wild  things  the  waves 
be  sayin'  as  they  break  over  the  stormy 
Hebrides.' 

"  'What  is  it  they  say,  faither?'  I  asked 
him  one  day.     'I  hear  naethin'.' 

"  'Listen,  woman,  then,  for  God's  sake.' 
He'd  called  me  'woman'  ever  since  I  was 
a  babe  in  arms.  'Twas  then  I  first 
started  to  listen.  All  that  winter  I 
listened." 

She  paused  and  seemed  to  be  looking 
off  into  space,  as  if  she  were  listening  now 
to  waves  beating  on  some  far  island,  like 
Lindisfarne.  I  pulled  myself  up  sharply. 
The  woman  was  probably  herself  a  bit 
away  in  the  mind.     It  was  just  as  well 
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not  to  get  too  involved.     I  attacked  my 
lamb  chop. 

"All  that  winter,"  the  Scotch  woman 
went  on,  "the  kindred  c^me  to  see  us. 
'It  must  be  a  lean  year  ^.t  home,'  mither 
joked,  'they're  coomin'  like  swallows.' 
Some  of  them  came  from  as  far  away  as 
the  Border.  'Twas  toward  the  end  of 
the  winter,  when  the  ice  was  breaking  up 
in  Moray  Firth,  that  He  came,  the  last  of 
the  kinsfolk." 

"Who?"  I  said. 

"Need  ye  be  askin'?  Who  but  Death 
that's  kin  to  us  all?" 

I  gave  her  a  hard,  practical  look.  If 
she  were  a  fakir  trying  to  put  on  a  show 
for  me  I  might  as  well  let  her  know  I 
wasn't  impressed.  The  look  was  en- 
tirely lost.  She  was  paying  no  attention 
to  me.  It  was  as  if  I  weren't  there  at  all. 
She  was  back  with  the  thawing  ice  of 
the  Firth  of  Moray. 

"Ah,  well,"  she  said  at  last  and  smiled 
the  nice  homespun  smile,  "it's  nae  guid 
to  listen  too  much.  After  mither  went  I 
was  sore  afeard.  'Let  the  Heelanders 
have  their  daft  notions,'  I  said  to  myself, 
'I'll  hold  fast  to  the  feel  of  the  peat  and 
the  warmth  of  it,  and  nae  let  the  smoke 
cloud  m'eyes  till  I  be  seein'  things  that 
are  na  there.' "  She  poured  herself  a 
fresh  cup  of  the  wickedly  strong  tea. 
"I'll  trouble  ye  to  pass  the  milk  jug." 

I  handed  her  the  cream.  It  was  a 
relief  to  be  back  on  safe  ground  with 
food  again.  Of  one  thing  I  was  certain 
now.  A  little  crazy  she  might  be,  but 
she  was  sincere.  Belief  in  the  things  she 
was  saying  was  in  her  voice  and  in  her 
eyes. 

"But  'twas  na  use  nae  to  listen,"  she 
went  on  after  she  had  sipped  a  little  of 
her  tea.  "It  will  coom,  if  it  will  coom. 
Last  time  'twas  a  dream." 

"Well  of  course  we  all  have  queer 
dreams,"  I  said.  "Most  of  them  can  be 
explained  scientifically,  by  mental  telep- 
athy, or  psychoanalysis  or  something. 
They  don't  mean  anything.  Or  rather 
they  do  mean  something,  but  not  the  ill 
omens  that  people  used  to  think  they 
meant." 


"I  dreamed  I  was  going  to  die,"  the 
Scotch  woman  went  on.  "  'Twas  to  be 
in  a  motor  accident.  I  dreamed  the  day 
and  the  hour.  It  was  sae  clear,  I  got  up 
from  m'bed  and  wrote  it  down.  May 
21,  1938,  it  was  to  be,  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon." 

Now  I  could  really  smile.  The  date 
was  reassuringly  in  the  past. 

"At  least  that  time  your  leprechauns 
and  fairy  fey  guessed  wrong." 

The  woman  shook  her  head.  "Na, 
na.     They  were  nae  wrong." 

My  heavens !  Was  the  woman  trying 
to  tell  me  she  was  dead?  For  a  ghastly 
second,  staring  at  the  weird  look  on  her 
face,  I  had  a  terrible  feeling  that  she  was 
going  to  vanish.  I  could  imagine  the 
hostess  coming  up  and  saying:  "Do  you 
mind  if  I  put  someone  at  your  table?" 
And  sure  enough  there  I'd  be,  all  alone. 
My  eyes  took  a  hasty  inventory,  so  that 
if  it  happened  I'd  have  some  tangible 
evidence  to  cling  to.  I  thought,  with 
relief,  of  the  umbrella.  Even  a  ghost 
couldn't  disappear  with  a  large  cotton 
umbrella.  Or  maybe  this  one  could, 
riding  it  like  a  broomstick.  Anyway  the 
half-finished  cup  of  tea  and  untidy  bits  of 
"scone"  would  have  to  remain.  There 
was  also  the  lady  herself.  She  hadn't 
vanished,  thank  God.  She  was  still 
there,  as  big  as  life. 

"Na,"  she  was  saying,  "they  were  nae 
wrong.  Naither  were  they  right.  That 
day  ne'er  a  step  did  I  budge  from  the 
house,  I  was  that  careful.  But  when 
four  o'clock  coom  and  naethin'  un- 
toward, I  laughed  at  m'sel'  for  a  super- 
stitious auld  fool.  That  May  21st  was  a 
hot  day,  if  you  remember.  The  danger 
by,  I  went  out  to  catch  a  breath  o'  air. 
Nary  a  breeze  was  stirring.  The  paper 
boy  had  thrown  in  the  paper  on  the  walk. 
I  stepped  down  to  pick  it  up,  thinkin'  to 
use  it  for  a  fan.  Our  house  is  on  a  corner 
and  a  deal  of  rhododendron  hides  the 
yard  from  the  street.  Well,  no  sooner 
had  I  stepped  down  from  the  porch  than 
a  motor  coom  charging  out  of  them  rho- 
dodendron like  a  bat  out  o'  hell." 

"How  terrible!" 
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"Ayr,  it  w.ms  Icrribli".  \Vr  heard 
.ilU'rvvard  llial  (lie  car  pulled  ool  to  steer 
clear  of  another  thai  had  cooin  round  th(! 
corner  unbeknownst.  'Twas  too  c|uick 
a  turn,  and  tlie  motor  came  tearing 
through  our  buslies.  Poor  things,  they 
haven't  been  the  same  since." 

"But  what  about  you?" 

The  Scotch  woman  smiled  her  Skyey 
smile.  "I'm  like  the  buslies,  mended 
maybe,  but  nac  the  same  as  I  was  before. 
I've  been  cot  of  the  nursing  home  only 
this  little  while.  It  took  me  the  better 
part  of  a  year  to  recover.  But  lucky  I 
am  to  be  here."  Then  her  eyes  fell  on 
my  plate.  "Dear,  dear,  I'm  afeard  I've 
spoiled  yer  lunch  wi'  m'  blithrin'.  Ye've 
let  yer  mutton  get  cauld." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  I  wasn't  very 
hungry." 

"I  dinna  ken  how  I  coom  to  say  all 
this.  But  when  ye  started  in  tellin'  me 
aboot  the  friends  that  have  been  coomin' 
after  ye,  that  ye  haven't  seen  for  many  a 
year,  it  popped  into  my  head  what  they 
say  in  the  Heelands.  I  should  hae  held 
m'  tongue." 

I  smiled,  a  consciously  bright  and 
practical  smile.  "I'm  not  a  supersti- 
tious person,  you  know.  Americans  are 
pretty  sensible.  It  takes  more  than  old 
wives'  tales  to  upset  us.  You  see,"  I 
smiled  again,  ''we  haven't  any  mist  blow- 
ing in  from  the  Hebrides." 

"I'm  verra  glad  to  hear  it.  Ye're  a 
nice  girrul,  and  I  wouldna  want  to  be- 
lieve that  Heeland  nonsense  could  touch 
ye.  When  all's  said  and  done,  there's 
only  three  o'  them  a-coomin'.  If  'twas 
true  I  doot  there'd  be  more." 

She  poured  herself  another  cup  of  the 
dark  brew.  I  picked  up  my  check  and 
said  good-by  kindly.  Isn't  there  some- 
thing about  being  good  to  the  feeble- 
minded, since  they  are  supposed  to  be 
holy,  having  been  touched  by  God? 
My  own  mental  balance,  once  I  was  out 
of  the  Hebrides  storm  center,  began  to  re- 
assert itself.     I  could  hear  myself  regal- 


iiiL;  I  l<-nry  with  the  whole  st(jry  at  dinner. 
(io(Kl  old  Henry.  There  was  no  "Hee- 
land" f(jg  about  him.  The  casliier 
handed  me  my  change.  There  were 
some  nickels  among  the  coins  she  gave 
me.  My  eyes  sought  the  telephone 
booth.  Why  wait  until  to-night  to  talk 
to  Henry?  It  would  be  nice  to  talk  t(j 
him  right  now.  I'd  say:  "I'm  putting  a 
call  through  to  Reality."  He'd  laugh, 
willing  to  be  Reality. 

What  he  actually  said  was:  "I'm  glad 
you  called.  I've  been  trying  to  get  you 
all  morning.  I  had  a  cable  from  your 
Uncle  John.  He  sent  it  here  to  the  bank. 
He  wasn't  sure  but  what  we  had  moved. 
He's  coming  through  New  York  on  his 
way  to  the  Coast  and  he  wants  to  see 
you." 

"Send  a  cable  right  back  saying  he 
can't,"  I  snapped. 

"Why?"  Henry  asked,  surprise  sticking 
out  all  over  his  voice. 

"Because  we're  going  to  be  out  of 
town,  because  we're  going  away." 

"How  do  you  know  we  are?  You 
haven't  even  asked  me  what  day  he 
lands." 

"I  don't  care  what  day  it  is.  We'll 
be  out  of  town." 

"Whatever  has  got  into  you,  Towser, 
turning  on  your  old  Uncle  John  like  that? 
I  thought  you'd  be  crazy  to  see  him." 

"Don't  you  say  'crazy'  to  me." 

"All  right,  all  right.  But  you  are  acting 
kind  of  queer,  you  know,  when  you 
haven't  seen  him  in  years." 

"I  won't  have  them  coming  like  swal- 
lows." I  said.     "I  won't." 

"Swallows?     Who  like  swallows?" 

"Oh,  don't  bother  me.  Send  him  a 
cable  not  to  come." 

"Good  old  Towser.  Nice  Towser. 
Down,  Towser." 

I  slammed  up  the  'phone  and  went 
home.  I  had  lost  my  appetite  for 
shopping,  especially  for  sheets  and  pil- 
low   cases.     There'd     be    no    kindred 
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THE  CRISIS   IN  INDIA 


BY  ANUP  SINGH 


BRITAIN  entered  the  first  World  War 
I  with  a  loyal  India  on  her  side.  She 
now  has  a  rebel  India  on  her  hands.  On 
September  8,  1914,  George  V  called  upon 
the  peoples  of  India  to  fight  "to  over- 
throw an  unparalleled  assault  upon  the 
continuity  of  civilization  and  the  peace 
of  mankind."  India's  response  was 
spontaneous  and  overwhelming.  On 
September  11,  1939,  George  VI  asked 
India  to  fight  "for  a  principle  which  is 
vital  to  the  future  of  mankind,"  and  the 
response  was  reluctant  and  mixed.  In 
the  first  World  War  Gandhi  recruited 
volunteers  to  aid  Britain;  now  he  holds 
them  ready  for  civil  disobedience.  Much 
has  happened  in  India  in  these  past 
twenty-five  years. 

Both  Britain  and  Nationalist  India  are 
profoundly  disturbed  over  the  situation 
to-day.  Both  have  striven  in  their  own 
ways  to  avert  further  clashes,  but  they 
seem  to  have  failed,  as  their  points  of 
view  remain  irreconcilable  as  ever.  Con- 
tinued conflict  is  thus  inevitable.  But  at 
this  writing  (in  May),  Gandhi,  concerned 
lest  his  challenge  to  Britain  at  this  time 
be  interpreted  as  blackmail,  is  holding 
back.  He  is  equally  concerned  over  the 
lack  of  discipline  in  his  own  ranks,  and 
though  he  may  not  strike  with  full  force 
during  the  war,  the  possibility  of  civil 
disobedience  will  always  lurk  in  the 
background.  A  whisper  from  Gandhi's 
mystic  inner  voice,  and  the  movement 
will  be  on  in  full  swing.  He  holds  in- 
credible power  in  his  hands. 

India  presents  an  exceedingly  complex 
problem,    both    in    her    claims    against 


Britain  and  in  her  internal  aff'airs.     To 
portray  it  adequately  is  a  diflScult  task. 
The  British  and  the  Indian  Nationalists 
view   the   problem   with   very   diff*erent 
perspectives,   and  the  interpretation  of 
either   one   is   bound   to   be   somewhat 
biased.     My  own  sympathies  are  with 
the  Nationalists,  but  I  have  tried  here  to 
approach  the  subject  with  conscientious 
objectivity.     In  discussing  the  problem 
of  minorities  in  India  I  can  lay  claim  to 
some  personal  experience,  since  I  belong 
to   the  Sikh  minority  which  represents 
only  one  per  cent  of  the  entire  population. 
Nationalist  India  now  demands  com- 
plete independence,  with  the  right  to  se- 
cede   from    the    Empire    if    necessary. 
Lord  Zetland,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  on  April  18,  1940,  declared  cate- 
gorically that  this  demand  is  utterly  un- 
acceptable to  Britain.     India  demands 
the  right  to  a  constituent  assembly  to 
frame  her  own  constitution,  and  to  settle 
the  questions  of  minorities,  of  the  Princes, 
and  of  other  interests,  and  insists  that 
the  British  intervention  has  merely  ag- 
gravated   these    problems.     Britain,    on 
the  contrary,  denies  that  there  is  enough 
unity  among  the  communities  to  enable 
them  to  evolve  any  scheme.     As  to  the 
Princes,  Britain's  claim  is  that  she  is  com- 
mitted by  treaties  to  protect  their  status, 
an    obligation    that    cannot    be    lightly 
repudiated  to  meet  the  new  exigencies. 
India,  while  overwhelmingly  anti-Hitler, 
has  refused  to  aid  Britain.     She  wants 
democracy  at  home  first  before  she  will 
go  on  a  crusade  to  save  it  elsewhere. 
Britain    feels    that    the    groundwork    of 
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IVcrdoni  for  India  has  been  laid,  that 
pledges  to  go  on  with  the  work  have 
been  given,  and  that  India  should  not 
press  for  eoneessions  at  this  time  when 
r.ngland  is  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  her 
very  life.  And  she  warns  India  (hal  if 
IlillcM'  wins,  not  Britain  but  others  will 
deeide  India's  fate. 

Internally  there  arc  further  conflicts  of 
purpose.  The  Princes  of  India  are 
deeply  perturbed  over  the  Nationalists' 
growing  stress  on  independence,  for  they 
see  how  they  can  maintain  their  own 
safety  under  dominion  status,  but  not  un- 
der complete  independence.  The  Mos- 
lem League,  led  by  Mohammed  Ali 
Jinnah,  also  prefers  dominion  status. 
And  both  the  Princes  and  the  League 
repudiate  the  claim  of  the  nationalist 
organization,  the  National  Congress, 
to  speak  for  India. 

On  the  nature  of  the  Hindu-Moslem 
relations  two  extremely  divergent  views 
are  of  interest.  Maulana  Azad,  a  Mos- 
lem, the  new  president  of  the  Congress, 
speaking  at  its  open  session  on  March 
22,  1940,  at  Ramgarh,  thus  delivered 
himself  on  the  subject:  "Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  we  have  now  become  an  Indian 
nation,  united  and  indivisible.  No  fan- 
tasy or  artificial  scheming  to  separate 
and  divide,  can  break  this  unity." 
Another  Moslem,  Jinnah,  on  the  other 
hand,  declares  that  there  is  nothing  in 
common  between  the  Hindus  and  Mos- 
lems to  constitute  a  nation,  and  advocates 
the  splitting  of  India  in  two.  The  task 
before  the  Indian  leaders  to-day  is  to 
reconcile  all  these  seemingly  irreconcila- 
ble interests. 

It  is  not  pertinent  at  this  stage  to  in- 
quire if  Britain's  rule  in  India  has  been  a 
blessing  or  a  curse.  Perhaps  it  has  been 
both.  To  understand  the  situation  to- 
day, and  to  envisage  even  dimly  the  com- 
ing developments  in  India,  it  is  pertinent 
to  inquire:  What  has  made  the  loyal 
India  of  yesterday  into  the  rebel  India  of 
to-day,  and  how  has  Britain  met  this 
change?  Is  there  enough  accord  among 
the  communities  of  India  to  sustain  self- 
government,  and  does  the  National  Con- 


gress provide  a  base  for  common  action 
now?  Why  does  India  refuse  to  aid  lirit- 
ain  in  this  war?  Is  it  inercly  to  embar- 
rass Britain  now,  or  is  there  a  deeper 
cause  than  that?  And,  finally,  what  are 
India's  aspirations  for  the  future?  For 
possible  answers  to  these  queries  we  must 
capture  the  background  in  a  sweep. 

II 

The  nationalism  that  moves  India 
to-day  is  the  child  of  many  forces.  Brit- 
ish education  really  germinated  its  first 
seeds,  for  it  exposed  Indians  to  European 
literature.  They  read  English  history, 
learned  of  Magna  Charta,  read  Milton, 
Burke,  Garibaldi,  Mazzini.  This  new 
learning  brought  vague  dreams  of  a  free 
India  to  the  minds  of  a  small  minority. 
The  writings  of  Orientalists  like  Max 
Miiller,  portraying  the  past  splendor  of 
India,  revived  memories  of  their  forgotten 
heritage.  Thus  the  beginnings  of  a  cul- 
tural nationalism  were  laid. 

The  Indian  National  Congress — the 
body  that  to-day  defies  Britain,  talks  of 
civil  disobedience  and  independence,  and 
attracts  multitudes  to  its  annual  gather- 
ings— was  born  as  long  ago  as  1885. 
But  it  was  long  an  innocuous  body,  run 
by  a  few  of  the  intelligentsia,  preoccu- 
pied with  resolutions  of  protest  against 
this,  that,  and  the  other.  It  remained 
cut  off  from  the  masses.  There  was  no 
Gandhi  then  to  galvanize  these  inarticu- 
late millions  into  action.  It  carried  on, 
however,  till  1914,  when  war  came  and 
India  rallied  to  help  Britain.  This  was 
genuine  help,  for  she  contributed  $500,- 
000,000  to  the  Allied  War  Chest,  bought 
war  loans  to  the  extent  of  $700,000,000, 
and  sent  1,338,620  men  to  the  various 
war  fronts — 178,000  more  than  the  com- 
bined troops  of  all  the  British  Dominions 
engaged  in  that  war. 

On  August  22,  1917,  Mr.  Montagu, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  an- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  British  policy  in  India  from  then  on 
was  "the  progressive  realization  of  re- 
sponsible   government."     This    was    in 
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acknowledgment  of  India's  generous 
help,  and  it  aroused  new  hopes  in  India. 
At  that  time  Wilsonia^i  slogans  of  self- 
determination  were  echoing  around  the 
globe.  India  emerged  from  the  war 
with  excitement  and  anticipation. 

Then  the  Amritsar  massacre  of  April 
13,  1919,  inflamed  the  whole  country  al- 
most overnight,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of 
all  that  we  witness  in  India  to-day. 
General  Dyer  opened  fire  on  a  peaceful 
crowd  assembled  to  protest  against  post- 
war repressive  measures.  He  killed  over 
five  hundred  and  wounded  several  thou- 
sand. As  a  schoolboy  I  was  there  when 
the  shooting  took  place;  I  had  seen  the 
crowd  and  innocently  followed  it  won- 
dering what  was  going  on;  and  I  remem- 
ber my  father's  dismay  later  when  Gen- 
eral Dyer  was  retired  on  full  pension 
from  the  Indian  Treasury  and  was  eulo- 
gized by  his  admirers  on  his  return  to 
England.  Gandhi,  from  a  sick  bed, 
begged  the  Viceroy  to  right  the  wrong 
that  had  been  done  his  people,  but  there 
was  silence  in  official  quarters.  It  was 
then  that  Gandhi's  revolt  against  British 
rule  on  moral  grounds  began.  In  1920 
Gandhi  launched  his  famous  non-violent 
non-co-operation  movement. 

The  story  of  that  movement  has  been 
too  often  told  to  be  repeated  here. 
What  must  be  emphasized  is  that,  al- 
though Gandhi  in  recent  years  has  been 
less  active  politically — being  occupied 
with  the  problems  of  cottage  industries 
and  of  the  Untouchables — and  although 
Nehru,  the  aristocratic  Brahman  who 
preaches  socialism  to  the  half-starved 
masses,  has  been  the  chief  active  leader  of 
the  Nationalists,  Gandhi  as  a  single  factor 
still  outweighs  everything  else  in  India. 

Gandhi's  simplicity,  sincerity,  and 
asceticism  have  captured  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  religious  millions  of  India. 
For  them  his  is  the  voice  of  an  oracle. 
He  may  at  times  disappear  from  the 
headlines  of  the  foreign  press,  but  India 
always  turns  to  Gandhi  in  a  crisis.  His 
popularity  has  never  waned,  because 
there  is  none  to  replace  him.  Gandhi 
has  become  the  symbol  of  India's  revolt. 


The  love  of  country,  as  the  driving  force 
that  one  finds  in  the  West,  is  as  yet  very 
mild  in  India.  Religious  and  com- 
munal loyalties  still  come  first.  But 
Gandhi  has  generated  a  passionate  resolve 
to  end  the  British  rule  in  its  present  form 
in  India,  and  that  resolve  constitutes  a 
phenomenal  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

After  many  long  years  of  alternating 
concessions  and  repressions  by  the  British 
Government,  the  deliberations  of  the 
three  Round  Table  Conferences  in  Lon- 
don culminated  in  the  India  Constitu- 
tion of  1935.  This  constitution  was  de- 
nounced by  all  parties  in  India,  and  even 
Winston  Churchill  characterized  it  as  a 
product  of  the  pigmies.  It  gave  virtu- 
ally full  control  to  the  elected  members  in 
the  provinces,  widened  the  franchise, 
gave  the  Indians  a  limited  authority  at 
the  center.  But  the  Indians  objected  to 
the  fact  that  the  Constitution  left  extraor- 
dinary powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice- 
roy and  gave  elected  members  no  control 
over  foreign  affairs,  no  control  over  the 
army,  and  limited  control  over  the  central 
finances.  It  gave  excessive  representa- 
tion to  the  Princes,  and  retained  the 
division  of  the  electorate  on  a  religious 
basis.  In  spite  of  these  objections  the 
Nationalists  stood  for  election  in  1936  in 
the  various  provinces,  captured  eight  out 
of  the  eleven  provinces,  and  initiated 
many  a  social  and  economic  reform  with 
little  interference  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernors. But  the  Nationalist  opposition 
to  the  constitution  continued  unabated. 

To  British  eyes  the  constitution  looked 
like  a  considerable  step  forward  in  India's 
political  evolution.  It  provided  a  basis 
for  a  federal  government  of  India,  the 
only  suitable  form  of  government  for  that 
vast  country.  It  did  certainly  retain 
considerable  powers  in  Britain's  hands, 
but  these  powers  were  bound  to  decrease 
as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  other 
dominions.  As  to  the  Princes,  they  had 
to  be  given  adequate  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect their  status.  And  the  division  of 
electorates  along  religious  lines  seemed  to 
the  British  the  only  one  possible  under 
the  circumstances  in  India. 
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The  Nationalist  and  liritisli  points  of 
view  were  thus  still  absolutely  unrecon- 
ciled when  the  war  came,  the  constitu- 
tion collapsed,  and  India  reverted  to 
where  she  had  been  in  1914. 


Ill 

These  constitutional  issues  may  be 
resurrected  any  time.  But  meanwhile 
one  central  issue  persists.  Is  there  enough 
unity  among  the  component  parts  of  the 
vast  Indian  population  to  render  self- 
government  possible? 

The  British  argue  that  the  two  major 
communities  of  India,  the  Hindus  and 
Moslems,  are  profoundly  hostile  to  each 
other.  They  have  indulged  in  sangui- 
nary riots  for  years,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
third  party,  the  British,  they  would  be  at 
each  other's  throats.  The  Nationalists, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  recognizing  the 
existence  of  differences,  suspect  Britain  of 
playing  a  machiavellian  game  of  playing 
the  two  groups  against  each  other. 
They  insist  that  enduring  accord  be- 
tween the  two  communities  is  possible — 
but  only  after  the  elimination  of  the 
British  from  the  Indian  scene.  Closer 
scrutiny,  however,  would  reveal  that  the 
claims  of  both  the  British  and  the  Na- 
tionalists suffer  from  over-simplification. 

In  a  population  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy  million  the  Hindus  represent  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  and  the  Moslems 
one- third.  There  are  religious  differ- 
ences that  divide  the  two,  there  are  rem- 
nants of  dividing  historic  memories  that 
persist.  The  Moslems  as  a  minority 
once  ruled  India,  and  they  resent  their 
position  under  the  new  dispensation. 
Hindu  orthodoxy  raises  another  barrier 
by  discouraging  inter-dining  and  inter- 
marrying between  the  two  communities. 
The  device  of  dividing  the  electorate 
along  religious  lines  has  further  widened 
the  gulf.  Besides  all  these,  there  is  the 
ever-present  temptation  for  each  com- 
munity to  turn  to  the  British  for  aid, 
rather  than  seek  rapprochement  with  the 
sister  community  in  a  spirit  of  give  and 
take.     The  British  may  not  be  guilty  of 


playing  a  machiavellian  role,  Ijut  there 
is  little  that  they  have  done  to  pro- 
mote harmony.  The  atmosphere  to-day 
is  permeated  with  mutual  suspicions  and 


tears. 


There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the 
picture.  The  two  communities  for  cen- 
turies in  the  past  lived,  on  the  whole, 
peacefully  side  by  side.  Each  contrib- 
uted its  share  in  evolving  a  culture  that 
now  is  the  common  heritage  of  both. 
They  both  hail  predominantly  from  the 
same  racial  stock.  The  Indian  dress, 
language,  art,  music,  philosophy,  archi- 
tecture, and  even  religion,  bear  full  mark 
of  both  the  Hindus  and  the  Moslems. 
The  Moslems  are  not  a  national  minority 
in  the  European  sense.  In  the  villages 
that  represent  over  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  India  there  have  only 
rarely  been  riots.  The  growing  secular 
education  is  imperceptibly  undermining 
religious  fanaticism,  and  industrialism  is 
creating  new  and  different  economic 
alignments.  The  tension  appears  serious 
now  as  the  new  awakening  has  had  the 
effect  of  making  each  community  con- 
scious of  its  entity,  but  Nationalism  in  the 
long  run  seems  to  have  in  it  the  promise 
of  promoting  a  common  unity. 

The  Indian  National  Congress  has  in 
its  ranks  members  of  all  the  communities. 
The  Hindus  are  naturally  predominant 
in  the  National  Congress  since  they  rep- 
resent two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
the  country.  But  the  policies  of  Congress 
are  inspired  by  a  concept  of  India  for  all, 
not  only  for  the  Hindus.  It  has  had 
Moslems  as  its  presidents  in  the  past, 
and  the  president  this  year  is  a  Moslem 
theologian.  It  stands  for  the  full  protec- 
tion of  minority  rights,  religious,  linguis- 
tic, and  cultural.  In  its  contemplated 
constituent  assembly  the  minorities  will 
have  a  chance  to  send  their  own  repre- 
sentatives. All  issues  affecting  a  mi- 
nority will  be  settled  by  mutual  agree- 
ment and  not  by  majority  vote.  Any 
unsettled  dispute  will  be  referred  to  a 
recognized  tribunal.  So  evenly  distrib- 
uted is  the  entire  population  that  perse- 
cution of  a  minority  in  one  place  would 
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bring  immediate  repercussions  elsewhere, 
thus  ser\ing  as  a  restraining  check.  The 
Congress  governments  in  power  for 
three  years  in  eight  provinces  have  indi- 
cated their  claim  to  inipartiality. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  one  element 
among  the  Moslems,  organized  in  the 
Moslem  League  under  the  leadership  of 
Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah,  which  is  intran- 
sigent and  openly  hostile  to  the  Indian 
National  Congress.  It  has  spurned  ev- 
ery offer  of  compromise  till  now,  and  has 
recently  come  out  with  an  alarming  pro- 
posal to  div^ide  India  along  religious  lines. 
Jinnah  is  a  shrewd  barrister,  thoroughly 
miodern,  and  there  is  very  little  trace  of 
religion  in  him,  but  he  knows  how  to  uti- 
lize it  skillfully  for  political  purposes. 
Jinnah's  League,  however,  secured  only 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  Moslem  vote 
in  the  last  elections.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  claims  of  his  minority  will  be  per- 
mitted forever  to  override  the  majoritv'. 
For  as  Xehru  recently  observed,  ^'A  ma- 
jority also  has  some  rights."  Curiously 
enough,  the  real  minoriiies — the  Sikhs, 
the  Parsees,  the  Christians — are  not 
pressing  for  special  favors,  though  Jin- 
nah is  perturbed  over  the  fate  of  the  more 
than  70,000,000  sturdy  Moslems  in  a 
free  India.  Britain's  chief  claim  has  al- 
ways been  that  she  has  promoted  pohtical 
unity  in  India.  If  under  her  aegis  to-day 
India  should  be  carved  in  two,  it  would 
be  a  tragic  betrayal  of  that  claim. 

The  States  of  India,  under  the  Princes, 
present  an  anomalous  situation.  There 
are  some  five  hundred  of  them,  some — 
like  Hyderabad,  Kashmir,  and  Mysore — 
with  territories  as  large  as  important 
European  countries,  and  some  holding 
just  a  few  acres.  The  Princes  rule 
among  them  a  population  of  81  millions 
as  against  257  millions  in  British  India; 
an  area  of  712,000  square  miles  as  against 
1,096,000  square  miles  of  British  India. 
There  are  a  half  a  dozen  or  so  Indian 
Princes  whose  rule  meets  modern  stand- 
ards, and  they  are  men  of  high  moral 
character;  but  the  others  are  picturesque 
relics  of  a  feudal  past,  exercising  arbitrary 
powers  over  the  millions  of  their  subjects 


who  do  not  enjoy  even  elementax)'  ci\*ic 
rights.  With  most  of  the  Princes  tiger 
hunting  and  '•'conspicuous  waste"  are  the 
favorite  preoccupations,  and  not  many 
of  them  are  afflicted  with  a  social  con- 
science. The  British  found  them  in 
India,  utilized  them  to  consoHdate  their 
own  regime,  and  preserved  them  later 
as  their  faithful  allies.  The  Princes 
recognize  British  overlordship,  and  un- 
grudgingly submit  to  British  dictates,  but 
in  their  own  realms  they  carr)-  on  to  suit 
their  o%\'n  whims — provided  the  whims 
do  not  infringe  upon  Imperial  interests. 

With  the  coming  of  Nationalism  in 
British  India  the  subjects  of  the  Princes 
too  have  caught  the  new  contagion. 
They  are  out  to  get  their  rights,  and 
their  revolts  are  being  systematically 
crushed,  often  \\ith  the  aid  of  British 
bayonets.  The  Princes  can  call  upon 
the  British  in  the  name  of  their  treaty 
rights,  but  their  subjects  are  now  turning 
outside  for  help  to  the  Indian  National 
Congress.  There  is  an  open  conspiracy 
now  between  the  Indian  National  Con- 
gress and  the  subjects  of  the  Indian 
Princes.  It  is  a  contest  between  the 
hereditary  rights  of  the  Princes,  sanc- 
tioned under  antiquated  treaties  by  the 
British,  and  the  moral  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. Lord  Zetland  told  the  American 
reporters  in  London  on  Nov.  10,  1939, 
that  these  treaties  could  not  be  treated 
as  scraps  of  paper  to  meet  either  British 
convenience  or  that  of  the  Nationalists. 
Of  course  the  Nationalist  retort  is  that 
in  the  past  the  treaties  have  been  tam- 
pered with  to  meet  Imperial  needs. 

These  areas  in  India  are  thus  the  bat- 
de  ground  for  three  contending  forces, 
feudaUsm,  nationalism,  and  imperialism. 
Caught  between  the  agitation  from 
within  and  the  pressure  from  without, 
the  bejeweled  heads  of  the  rajahs  are 
having  some  uneasy  nights.  Gandhii  be- 
lieves that  he  can  touch  the  hearts  of  the 
Princes.  He  experimented  with  one  of 
them  not  long  ago  w^hen  he  risked  his  life 
in  a  fast  against  the  ruler  of  Rajkot,  but 
he  succeeded  only  in  moving  the  heart 
of  Lord  Linhthgow,  who,  in  turn,  put 
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pressure  upon  the  obdurate  Prince, 
riicrc  arc  sonic  in  the  Nationahst  cani[) 
who  do  not  share  Gandhi's  optimism, 
and  at  their  hands  the  Princes  may  not 
fare  so  well.  It  is  possible  that  some  far- 
sighted  greater  Princes  may  retain  their 
position  under  some  suitable  constitu- 
tional arrangement,  but  the  others  seem 
destined  to  go. 

The  Untouchables,  those  unfortunate 
millions!  They  have  been  assigned  to 
the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  for  centu- 
ries. India  has  neglected  them  and  Brit- 
ain can  show  little  that  she  has  done  for 
them.  Heretofore  they  have  endured 
their  lot  as  preordained  by  inscrutable 
destiny,  but  now  they  are  taking  destiny 
in  their  own  hands.  Gandhi  is  their 
champion.  In  thousands  the  Untoucha- 
bles go  and  squat  before  schools  and 
temples;  and  these  places,  barred  to  them 
traditionally,  are  now  being  opened. 
Stubborn  social  prejudices  will  die  a  slow 
death,  but  under  the  new  national 
awakening  orthodoxy  has  for  the  first 
time  been  put  on  the  defensive.  Individ- 
ual Untouchable  leaders  may  have  some 
grievance  against  the  Congress,  but  the 
Congress,  in  the  long  run,  appears  to 
offer  the  best  chance  for  help. 

It  is  a  tremendous  problem  to  har- 
monize all  the  interests  of  the  Hindus, 
the  Moslems,  the  Princes,  and  the  Pa- 
riahs. Even  in  more  politically  ad- 
vanced countries  reconciliation  of  con- 
flicting interests  is  a  delicate  task.  The 
dictators  alone  have  hit  upon  the  in- 
genious device  of  achieving  internal  har- 
mony through  castor  oil,  concentration 
camps,  and  firing  squads.  But  those 
who  have  faith  in  democracy  must  rec- 
ognize and  even  welcome  differences, 
provided  the  differences  do  not  shatter 
the  foundations  of  corporate  life.  India 
has  always  known  an  element  of  under- 
lying unity  midst  her  heterogeneity. 
She  has  a  difficult  task  ahead  now.  But 
there  is  this  much  in  her  favor;  she  has  a 
tradition  of  peaceful  methods  to  guide 
her,  and  her  leaders  are  men  of  noble 
ideals  and  vision. 

Britain  could  play  a  great  role  in  cas- 


ing the  internal  tension  in  India.  How 
the  problem  will  be  settled  depends  very 
nmch  on  where  she  puts  her  weight  now. 

IV 

Meanwhile  the  war  has  overshadowed 
all  else  in  India.  "If  ever  there  could 
be  justified  war  in  the  name  of  and  for 
humanity,  a  war  against  Germany  to  pre- 
vent the  wanton  persecution  of  a  whole 
race  would  be  completely  justified.  But 
I  do  not  believe  in  any  war."  These 
were  Gandhi's  solemn  words  before  the 
outbreak  of  this  war.  Gandhi  sent  a 
personal  appeal  to  Hitler  begging  him  to 
desist  from  plunging  the  whole  world  in 
a  ghastly  debacle.  In  his  interview 
with  Lord  Linlithgow  Gandhi  expressed 
his  unqualified  sympathies  for  the  Allies. 
Returning  from  the  interview,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  broken  down  at  the 
thought  of  Westminster  in  ruins.  For 
years  before  the  war  the  most  scathing 
denunciations  of  Nazi  aggressions  came 
from  Nationalist  India.  They  assailed 
Chamberlain's  capitulation  at  Munich. 
Nehru  flew  back  after  witnessing  the 
tragedy  of  Czechoslovakia  and  declared 
that  he  could  stand  Chamberlain's  policy 
no  more.  But  when  Chamberlain  final- 
ly took  up  the  sword  he  did  not  find 
Nationalist  India  on  his  side. 

What  is  behind  this  paradox?  As  far 
back  as  1927  Congress  declared  that  it 
would  not  associate  itself  in  any  future 
imperialist  war.  It  was  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  India's  resources  had  in 
the  past  been  exploited  for  imperialist 
purposes,  and  the  Congress  was  now 
determined  that  India's  help  in  the  fu- 
ture, if  any,  would  be  voluntary.  From 
1927  on,  the  Congress  repeated  this 
stand  year  after  year  in  its  annual  ses- 
sions. A  month  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  the  Congress  made  the  pro- 
nouncement that  it  would  resist  India 
being  dragged  into  war  without  her 
consent.  But  Indian  troops  were  dis- 
patched abroad  even  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  Congress,  as  a  protest, 
withdrew  her  representatives  from  the 
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central  assembly.  Then  on  September  3, 
1939,  in  a  radio  broadcast.  Lord  Linlith- 
gow informed  India  that^he  was  at  war. 

India  had  accepted  such  a  procedure 
as  normal  and  natural  in  1914.  Her 
Emperor  was  at  war,  and  she  was  auto- 
matically at  war.  The  India  of  1939, 
however,  resented  the  idea  that  a  mere 
cable  from  London  could  turn  her  into  a 
belligerent  country  without  even  the 
formality  of  a  consultation.  But  even 
consultation  this  time  would  not  have 
made  much  difference,  for  now  Congress 
was  raising  more  disturbing  issues. 
Gandhi  had  expected  some  spontaneous 
gesture  from  Britain  toward  India  as  the 
war  began,  but  nothing  came  forth; 
and  thereupon  the  Congress  Working 
Committee  (the  inner  cabinet  of  the  Con- 
gress), on  September  15,  1939,  issued  a 
statement  prepared  by  Xehru.  It  de- 
nounced Xaziism  and  fascism  and  Ger- 
man aggression  in  Poland,  deferred  its 
final  decision,  but  invited  the  British 
Government  to  declare  its  war  aims  in 
regard  to  democracy  ana  imperialism 
and  how  they  were  to  apply  to  India  in 
the  present  and  the  future.  It  reminded 
the  Princes  that  their  first  concern  should 
be  the  introduction  of  democracy  in  their 
own  states,  and  it  declared  finally  that 
fascism  and  imperialism  were  the  root 
causes  of  war,  and  called  upon  Britain 
to  relinquish  her  hold  upon  India  to 
prove  her  bona  fides. 

This  declaration  found  little  approval 
in  England.  Lord  Zetland,  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  during  a  debate  on 
India  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Septem- 
ber 27th,  characterized  the  Nationalist 
stand  as  ill-advised,  and  expressed  the 
fear  that  the  British  people  would  resent 
this  stand  during  their  life-and-death 
struggle.  He  admired  the  burning  pa- 
triotism of  the  Indian  leaders,  but  ob- 
served that  while  lifting  their  eyes  to  the 
stars  the  Nationalists  often  lost  sight  of 
the  practical  difficulties  at  their  feet. 
The  Congress  took  this  as  a  rebuke,  and 
answered  by  passing  a  stronger  resolu- 
tion on  October  10th  by  a  vote  of  188 
to  58.     This  endorsed  the  pre\ious  stand 


with  two  additions:  India  must  be  de- 
clared an  independent  nation,  and  pres- 
ent application  must  be  given  to  this 
status  to  the  largest  possible  extent;  In- 
dian freedom  must  be  based  on  democ- 
racy and  unity,  and  the  full  recognition 
and  protection  of  the  rights  of  all  minori- 
ties, for  which  the  Congress  had  always 
pleaded. 

Then  on  October  17,  1939,  Lord  Lin- 
lithgow spoke  for  the  Government.  He 
assured  the  Indian  leaders  that  Britain 
was  not  aiming  only  at  victory,  but  was 
envisaging  a  new  international  system 
in  which  war  would  not  be  the  inevitable 
lot  of  the  succeeding  generations.  He 
reaffirmed  that  dominion  status  was  the 
goal  of  India's  political  progress,  noted 
the  serious  differences  among  the  com- 
munities of  India,  and  expressed  the 
willingness  of  his  government  to  consult 
Indian  representatives  at  the  end  of  the 
war  for  the  necessary  constitutional 
changes.  He  offered  to  establish  a  con- 
sultative group  for  the  purpose  of  associ- 
ating Indian  opinion  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  ended  his  statement  with 
the  fervent  hope  that  in  this  grave  junc- 
ture India  would  go  forward  as  a  united 
country  in  support  of  a  common  cause. 

This  historic  pronouncement  evoked 
varying  responses.  Jinnah's  Moslem 
League  appreciated  the  government's 
repudiation  of  the  Congress's  claim  to 
speak  for  the  whole  of  India.  The  Con- 
gress considered  the  statement  an  un- 
equivocal reiteration  of  the  old  imperial- 
ist policy.  "Congress,  in  asking  for 
bread,  has  got  stones."  That  was 
Gandhi's  reaction.  British  Labor  and 
Liberal  opinion  too  was  critical  of  the 
statement.  H.  N.  Brailsford  remarked 
that  by  provoking  a  rebellion  in  India 
England  might  lose  the  war  and  deserve 
to  lose  it.  ''Our  only  hope  of  success," 
said  he,  "and  even  of  survival,  lies  in  our 
ability  to  conceive  our  cause  as  a  battle 
for  freedom."  To  the  conservatives,  on 
the  other  hand,  both  in  India  and  Eng- 
land, the  Viceroy's  statement  appeared 
to  be  the  only  one  that  could  have  been 
made  under  the  circumstances. 
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The  statement  was  expected  to  clarify 
the  situation,  but  instead  it  widened  the 
gulf  between  the  Congress  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Congress  ministers  in  the 
provinces  resigned  as  a  protest,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  party  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment, the  constitutional  machinery 
broke  down  and  all  powers  reverted  to 
the  Governors,  who  have  been  ruling  the 
areas  by  ordinance  since  then. 

Prolonged  discussions  between  the  Vice- 
roy and  the  various  Indian  leaders  have 
meanwhile  brought  no  satisfaction.  The 
Viceroy  advised  the  leaders  that  they 
must  rccompose  their  difTerences  before 
further  progress  could  be  made.  The 
Nationalists,  Gandhi,  Nehru,  and  others, 
stood  firm  on  their  familiar  retort  that 
the  settling  of  the  minority  problem  is 
India's  domestic  aflfair,  which  cannot  be 
exploited  to  evade  Britain's  declaration 
toward  India.  They  further  protested 
that  the  method  of  according  recognition 
to  every  interest  in  India  while  showing 
no  preference  to  a  party  comprising 
numerous  groups,  will  permanently  jeop- 
ardize prospects  of  unity.  And  on  that 
crucial  issue  the  negotiations  seem  to  have 
broken  down  for  the  time  being. 

After  years  of  absence  from  the  Con- 
gress sessions  Gandhi  appeared  before  the 
assembled  delegates  at  Ramgarh  on 
March  21,  1940.  'T  shall  march  for- 
ward," he  proclaimed,  "when  you  are 
ready.  I  have  never  acknowledged  de- 
feat throughout  all  these  years."  At  his 
inspiration,  Congress  at  Ramgarh  on 
March  22nd  again  declared  that  the  war 
was  for  imperialist  ends  and  that  India 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
complete  independence;  and  it  envisaged 
civil  disobedience  in  the  near  future. 
Congress  committees  were  asked  on  April 
18th  to  prepare  for  this  contingency. 

Gandhi,  to  be  sure,  declared  that  he 
was  asking  merely  for  moral  independ- 
ence at  this  moment.  How  could  he  ask 
for  statutory  independence,  he  said, 
when  Britain's  "own  fate  hangs  in  the 
balance"?  What  he  wants,  apparently, 
is  an  unequivocal  declaration  of  policy 
and  immediate  action  in  so  far  as  this  is 


possible.  He  is  reported  t(j  have  said 
that  he  will  think  a  tliousand  times  before 
embarrassing  Britain  in  her  hour  of 
trial.  But  more  belligerent  elements  in 
the  Congress,  led  by  Subhas  Chandra 
Bose,  are  clamoring  for  immediate  civil 
disobedience.  As  I  write  (in  May), 
numerous  arrests  under  the  Government 
of  India  Defense  Act  have  already  been 
made.  A  strike,  involving  160,000  tex- 
tile workers  as  a  protest  against  rising 
prices  and  low  wages,  has  created  a  seri- 
ous situation  in  Bombay.  The  at- 
mosphere is  charged  with  explosive 
possibilities. 

The  recent  pronouncements  of  the 
British  spokesmen  that  they  are  utterly 
sincere  in  their  professions  toward  India 
have  failed  to  induce  any  change  of  heart 
among  the  Nationalists.  They  argue 
that  while  England  may  be  a  democracy 
at  home  and  fighting  for  one  abroad,  in 
India  she  has  always  appeared  in  im- 
perialist garb.  The  promise  of  dominion 
status  to  be  redeemed  after  the  war  also 
has  for  them  a  familiar  ring.  In  the 
current  talk  of  a  new  world  order  after 
the  war  they  note  that  the  European 
statesmen  foresee  at  best  an  equitable 
system  in  Europe.  Colonial  people  are 
expected  to  help  settle  these  European 
feuds,  and  then  wait  for  democracy  for 
themselves,  if  there  is  enough  left  to  go 
round.  Nationalist  India  is  intensely 
interested  in  the  new  world  order,  but  to 
her  that  means  first  and  foremost  the  end 
of  the  imperial  system,  and  it  is  for  that 
end  that  she  is  striving  in  her  own  way. 
The  utmost  one  can  expect  of  India  now 
is  that  she  may  suspend  her  activities 
against  Britain  during  the  war,  in  the 
name  of  fair  play;  and  this  much  Gandhi 
seems  willing  to  do. 

What  if  Hitler  wins?  The  Nationalist 
rejoinder  is:  Would  Britain  face  even  that 
possibility  rather  than  have  a  free  India 
on  her  side?  The  possibility  that  India 
might  fall  victim  to  Russia  or  Japan  does 
not  seem  to  have  the  expected  chastening 
eflfect  upon  the  Indian  Nationalists. 
They  do  not  suspect  Russia  of  any  de- 
signs upon  India,  and  they  believe  that 
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Japan  is  fully  engaged  with  her  next-door 
neighbor.  However,  the  Nationalists 
have  no  false  illusions,  and  seem  prepared 
to  take  their  chances.  They  might  dis- 
cover, however,  that  the  gentle  weapon 
of  non-violence  would  not  be  so  potent 
against  possible  new  aggressors. 

Britain  feels  that  she  has  too  many 
more  pressing  problems  on  her  hands  to 
go  into  the  Indian  problem  now.  She  is 
also  convinced  that  convening  a  constit- 
uent assembly  at  this  time  would  only 
result  in  a  prolonged  deadlock.  She 
cannot  accept  the  proposition  that  she 
should  merely  sanction  any  agreement 
arrived  at  by  the  Indians.  She  has  enor- 
mous interests  to  protect,  and  insists  upon 
being  a  party  to  any  settlement.  More- 
over, historically,  a  constituent  assembly 
has  usually  come  about  when  one  of  the 
contesting  parties  has  triumphed,  and  of 
course  the  Indian  National  Congress  at 
this  time  cannot  claim  this  position. 
Thus  it  seems  the  struggle  will  proceed 
and  may  be  sharply  intensified — if  the 
fortunes  of  war  do  not  alter  the  picture. 

All  possible  choices  of  action  at  this 
juncture  for  both  Britain  and  the  Na- 
tionalists are  very  hazardous,  and  it  will 
need  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order 
on  both  sides  to  steer  through. 

Should  the  Nationalist  leaders  choose  to 
reverse  their  position  with  respect  to  war 
without  obtaining  an  unequivocal  pledge 
of  a  dominion  status  of  their  own  choice, 
it  would  constitute  a  betrayal,  not  only  of 
all  they  have  stood  for  throughout  the 
years,  but  also  of  the  trust  of  their  own 
rank  and  file.  If  they  continue  with- 
holding their  help  to  Britain,  those  ele- 
ments who  are  standing  by  Britain  now 
would,  in  the  event  of  Allied  victory,  gain 
the  upper  hand  in  India.  For  it  would 
then  be  only  natural  for  Britain  to  pa- 
tronize them.  Should  the  Nationalists 
start  civil  disobedience  during  the  war  it 
would  meet  with  terrific  severity  in  view 
of  the  new  war  emergency  powers;  acts  of 
repression  that  would  be  condemned  in 
normal  times  would  appear  justified. 
Moreover,  despite  all  protests  to  the  con- 
trary, civil  disobedience  would  be  regard- 


ed by  many  as  blackmail.  Finally,  inac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  present  leadership 
in  the  Congress  would  generate  unrest  and 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  radicals. 

Should  Britain  continue  to  refuse  In- 
dian Nationalist  demands  at  a  time  when 
she  claims  to  be  fighting  for  democracy 
and  freedom,  her  moral  position  in  the 
world  at  large  would  suffer.  (This  fact 
has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  Hitler.) 
To  meet  the  demand  for  complete  inde- 
pendence means  an  act  of  self-effacement 
unprecedented  in  history,  and  the  virtual 
end  of  the  Empire.  In  case  civil  dis- 
obedience is  resumed,  any  further  repres- 
sion would  easily  shatter  what  little 
chance  still  remains  for  compromise  in 
India.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that 
in  case  a  settlement  were  indefinitely 
postponed  Britain  might  have  to  deal, 
not  with  Gandhi,  but  with  others  less 
gentle  in  their  methods,  and  the  struggle 
would  then  take  on  a  grimmer  character. 

The  Indian  problem  in  essence  repre- 
sents a  clash  between  growing  national- 
ism and  decaying  imperialism.  The 
struggle  that  began  in  the  first  World  War 
may  find  its  turning  point  in  this  second 
one.  It  is  a  problem  of  colossal  magni- 
tude, but  there  are  mitigating  features 
that  may  yet  help  in  its  solution.  The 
Indian  Nationalism  is  not  the  menacing, 
jingoistic  nationalism  we  find  elsewhere 
in  the  world  to-day.  It  is  not  nurtured 
on  fantastic  notions  of  national  missions 
and  racial  purity.  Its  claims  are  legit- 
imate, and  it  is  international  in  its  out- 
look. Its  leaders  are  committed  to  the 
idea  of  settling  disputes  by  civilized 
methods.  British  imperialism  too,  as  an 
English  Liberal  observed  recently,  is  not 
the  conscienceless  brute  that  fell  on 
Poland.  It  will  err,  but  it  will  do  what 
it  has  done  from  Burke's  time  to  this:  it 
will  freely  discuss  its  own  wrongdoings. 

Association  of  Britain  and  India  on  a 
basis  of  equality  would  mean  a  link  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West,  and  a 
balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East.  It 
would  also  mean  winning  the  370,000,- 
000  people  of  India  for  the  democratic 
forces.     And  it  is  not  yet  too  late. 


One  Mans  Meat 

By  E.  B.  WHITE 


SIT  here,  my  soul,  and  disregard  the  rain 
'  That  is  not  falling  yet  appears  to  fall 
(We  are  bringing  you  the  rain  as  a  transcribed 

feature) 
On  every  field,  in  every  ditch  and  gully, 
In  the  swamps  (extra  in  the  swamps). 
In  the  grass,  where  the  step  falls,  where  the  bird  is, 

rain. 
Sit  here,  my  soul,  and  take  your  medicine 
Interpreted  for  you  by  Mr.  Arrowroot. 
Listen  to  the  news^  Ws  a-calling, 
Listen  to  the  news,  it^s  a-calling, 
Go  ahead  Stockholm 
Go  ahead  London 
"They  covered  the  retreat  as  best  they  could,  they 

were    brave    in    the    everlasting    columns. 

They  wore  their  immortality  proudly. 
"The  enemy  is  in  complete  possession  of  all  the 

principal  railroad  centers,  the  enemy  is  in 

complete  possession  .  .  ." 
Sit  here,  my  violated  soul,  swallow 
Your  bitter  pill  and  remember  there  are 
Hundreds  of  tempting  ways  to  serve 
Bananas. 

And  I  always  say  if  you've  seen  one  late  afternoon, 
one  declining  civilization,  you've  seen  them 
all. 

Sit  here,  my  soul,  and  think  about 

Superior  races  that  are  on  the  move. 

This  is  National  Child  Health  Week, 

Also  the  week  the  British  failed  in  Norway 

And  by  paying  one  cent  more  (this  is  our  special 
sale)  you  can  get  two  hundred  soda  tablets 
for  fifty-one  cents. 

You  can  get 

Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Finland, 

Denmark,  if  you  know  the  name  of  your  local 
dealer — 

Austria,  Czechoslovakia — or  aren't  you  listening 
any  more?  Pay  close  attention,  O  my  soul, 
and  don't  go  gathering  wool  in  May. 

These  sick  thoughts  of  mine  won't  stand  up 

In  the  superior  literature,  among  the 

Superior  races  (I  mean  the  ones  that  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  principal  railroad  centers) 

This  stuff  is  moldy 


It  has  no  virility,  no  national  theme. 

No  broad  world  outlook — except  the  rain. 

But  the  Leader  will  stop  the  rain  when  it  becomes 

apparent  that  it  no  longer  serves  any  useful 

purpose  in  the  realm 
Or  when  a  cheap  substitute  can  be  found. 


Try  Spry,  my  soul,  all  others  having  failed. 

Come  in.  Spry ! 

This  is  Spry,  speaking  from  Paris: 

Chancellor  Hitler  to-day  baked  himself  a  cake. 

It  was  lighter,  creamier  than  the  rest. 

And  will  be  eaten  everywhere — by  those 

Who  like  cake,  and  by  those  who  don^t. 

The  young  will  eat  it  as  a  breakfast  treat, 

Toung  Germans  and  young  Danes  will  eat 

This  cake,  it  is  particularly  appealing 

To  the  young,  and  has  a  fudge  filling. 

I  read  a  statement  quite  a  while  ago 

When  Germany  was  succeeding  in  a  cold  fjord — 

The  captain  of  a  tramp,  an  eye  witness, 

Told  how  the  invaders  looked: 

They  were  very  young,  he  said,  and  they  seemed  to 
know  just  where  they  were  going.  (That's 
the  thing  about  young  men — you  tell  them 
where  they're  going  and  they  believe  it. 

Not  till  they're  old  do  they  find  out 

They  never  got  there.)     Try  Spry 

And  let  it  rain.     Let  it  rain 

On  the  mechanized  unit  entering  the  town 

That's  been  destroyed  already  from  the  air, 

Totally  destroyed,  no  houses  left,  no  streets. 

No  hint  of  habitation,  totally  destroyed. 

No  houses  left,  no  shops,  no  summer 

In  the  shops,  no  summertime,  no  streets, 

No  children  in  the  streets,  no  streets 

In  summer;  only  the  successful  unit 

And  immediate  supplies. 

Fill  up  the  tank,  my  soul. 

Get  extra  mileage,  for  you'll  need  it  bad. 


When  you  wish  upon  a  star 
Makes  no  difference  who  you  are 
"Now  in  mem'ry  that  picture  dwells, 
Apple  blossoms  and  chapel  bells 
And  you." 
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This  is  the  liquid  part  of  sorrow, 

I  ailurc,  in  the  inundated  furrow. 

I  low  old  is  rain? 

There  must  have  been  lonc^  centuries  of  rain 

And  sun-fc)llo\\ini?-rain,  a-ons  when 
Hie  rain  fell,  somciimes  Ix^isterously, 

Sometimes  quietly,  on  a  world  infinitely 

Receptive  to  rain.     I  like  to  think  about 

Those  early  rains,  wetting  the  aloof  woods, 

Descending  coolly  on  untraveled  seas. 

Converging 

In  the  eventually  navigable  streams 

Time  motionless,  the  world  so  sull  and  pure 

Rain  on  palmetto  leaves,  making  the  sound 

Of  rain,  in  calm  centuries  still  free 

Of  trouble  and  still  innocent  of  gain, 

Just  long,  cool,  unobser\'ed  rain. 

Earth  was  a  solitary  drinker  then; 

How  many  million  summer  showers  earth 

Sipped  quietly  and  quite  alone 

Standing  at  the  bar  of  time,  its  foot 

Cocked  up  upon  the  rail,  thinking 

Its  green  immeasurable  long  thoughts; 

How  many  million  times  the  sun 

Bursting  primordial  barriers  of  cloud 

Came  forth  upon  the  glistening  land 

And  shone !     Sit  here,  my  soul,  this  is 

The  Yankee  nervvork  prophesying  rain: 

Rain  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Mrginia, 

Rain  in  the  Ozarks,  rain  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash,  along  the  Suwanee  River,  rain, 
rain  on  the  roof  of  my  old  Kentucky*  home 
where  the  sun  shines  bright  before  and 
after  rain; 

Rain  in  Ohio,  in  the  Lehigh  \'alley, 

On  the  sidewalks  of  New  York — rain 

In  East  Eleventh  Street,  in  the  Oesterdal, 

On  Lake  Ladoga  in  the  rain, 
Rain  in  the  jungle  in  the  night 
.And  in  the  morning  of  the  world. 

Sit  here,  my  soul,  and  let  it  rain. 

How  lovely  is  thy  dwelling  place ! 


Where  shall  I  find  freedom  on  the  dial? 

Whai  number  on  the  dial,  please? 

Is  it  between  the  magnetic  mines  and  the  .ABC 
shoe  polish? 

Or  is  it  that  humming  that  I  hear 

Between  the  well-informed  source  and  that  in- 
comparable substance  that  has  been  toasied 
to  a  rich  golden  broNsTi? 

Perhaps  it  has  escaped  the  box 

And  lies  hidden  somewhere  in  the  shelves  along- 
side the  radio.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  new 
shelves  I  am  about  to  build. 

That's  where  it  is — in  the  books, 


All  written  down. 

I  must  rememlxrr  to  instruct  the  young 

So  they  will  know  where  they  are  going. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 

That  the  young  be  told  in  plain  words 


Where  they  are  going — that  much 

V\' as  demonstrated  by  our  success 

In  the  occupation  of  Bargravia 

Where  the  stupid  inhabitants — 

Six  hundred  thousand  of  them — 

Were  taken  by  three  light  companies 

And  one  brass  band.     (They  cheered  the  band.) 

I  must  give  detailed  instructions: 

What  the  objectives  are,  what  rules  obtain. 

What  to  look  out  for  on  the  way,  how  best 

To  deal  \sith  prisoners  and   the  unsympathetic 

elements, 
I    must    equip    them    with    the    most    advanced 

weapons  and  show  them  how  to  use  them. 
Books  are  their  weapons,  strange  as  that  may  seem 

— books,  ideas, 
The  same  old  swords  but  brighter  now 
For  ha\'ing  shown  themselves  imperishable. 
First  of  course  books  must  be  burned; 
This  tempers  them  and  maies  them  hold  their 

edge. 
The  enemy  will  take  care  of  all  that — 
I  mean  the  book-burning.     The  fires 
Win  soon  be  set;  a  day  nstQ  come 
And  you  \Nill  smell  it  in  the  air,  the  unmistakable 

aroma  of  charred  books. 
This  happens  when  someone  comes  along 
Who  hates  and  fears  the  irritant  of  Truth, 
The  quiet  disrespect  of  libraries. 
These  old  burnt  books 
If  only  the  incendiaries  knew  it 
Are  like  burnt  pastures  in  the  spring,  cleansed, 
Ready  for  the  new  growth  pushing  through. 
It's  never  hurt  yet,  this  burning  of  the  books; 
The  pages  burn  all  right — words,  songs,  conclu- 
sions 
The  dots  and  commas,  the  immediate  dream; 
But  when  the  fire  cools  there  yet  remains 
The  fine  imperishable  ash.     Young  man 
Fear  not  the  destroyer  and  the  flame; 
Truth  laughs  at  these.     Fear  only  yotu-  own  mind 
Where  Truth,  neglected,  can  so  soon  abort. 
Things  must  be  right  if  anything's  to  grow. 

O  spark  unquenchable,  ember  that  wiU  not  cool, 

O  youth  if  only  I  could  make  you  see:  This 

is  your  sword. 
This  is  your  double-bitted  ax, 
This  is  your  miracle  of  gasoline  chemistry-. 
Books  seem  so  ineffectual  beside  a  tank; 
Nevertheless, 
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Your  enemy  fears  them  in  his  heart 
He  knows  they'll  find  his  heel  at  last. 


Young  man,  advance !     Stand  here !     Stand  so ! 

I  shall  instruct  you  where  to  go 

(If  we  are  to  retake  the  fort  it  is  vital  that  we  be 
in  possession  of  certain  strategic  ideals,  and 
I  don't  mean  railroad  centers.  You've  got 
to  hang  on  to  the  things  that  must  be  hung 
on  to,  and  let  the  superior  races  worry 
^/  about  the  iron  ore.) 

Let  me  now  fit  you  out: 

I  give  you  this  bright  western  star 

To  be  your  armored  motor  car; 

I  give  you  songs  old  poets  made 

New  forged  into  a  stainless  blade, 

(Truth,  however  hard  to  bear. 

Will  guard  your  rear). 

I  give  you  Tolerance  and  Mirth, 

Love  of  rain  and  the  wet  earth 

(Without  these  you  must  not  go  forth). 

Wear  Justice  handy  in  your  belt. 

Our  lines  will  be  spread  out 

Over  an  immense  front 


Too  wide  to  specify 

Yet  no  one  need  go  far 

To  find  the  war — 

The  foe  is  everywhere. 

It  is  for  you  to  dare 

Individual  combat. 

There  is  no  leader  in  this  strange  campaign 

Your  secret  thoughts,  quick  to  wander 

Will  be  your  commander; 

This  is  the  gist  of  our  attack, 

This  is  our  strength,  our  cause. 

Our  victory.     Young  man,  be  brave ! 

It  is  yourself  that  you  must  save. 

Forget  the  railroads  and  the  ore. 

Remember  what  you're  fighting  for ! 

I  will  be  there  with  reinforcements. 

See  these  shelves?     I  have  begim 

I  am  throwing  trained  regulars  into  the  breach 

Section  after  section  .  .  .  Alice ! 

Pinocchio!     To  arms!     The  war  is  here! 

Einar,  Dorothy,  Bartholomew  Cubbins, 

Everyone  in  position,  please,  ready  for  the  event ! 

Young  man,  take  your  position !     Do  not  wait  for 

drums,  this  is  a  drumless  war. 
Sit  still,  my  soul ! 


The  Easy  Chair 


POSITION  MAINTAINED 


BY  BERNARD  DeVOTO 


MAYBE  you  had  better  move  right  on 
to  "Personal  and  Otherwise,"  for 
you  know  all  this.  It  is  elementary  and 
is  spoken  in  private  to  some  of  my  breth- 
ren in  the  cloth.  It  is  about  autobiog- 
raphy or,  as  some  call  it,  literary  criti- 
cism. Some  of  the  brethren  have  ob- 
served that  I  sometimes  use  those  words 
"literary  criticism"  with  reluctance  if  not 
reproach,  and  that  grieves  them.  They 
think  I  show  an  unruly  spirit  when  I  foul 
my  own  nest.  This  is  to  comfort  them. 
Edmund  Wilson  once  put  my  case 
perfectly.  "What,"  Mr.  Wilson  said, 
"what  a  wonderful  is  liquorary  quid- 
dicism!"  Exactly:  there  you  have  it  for 
all  time.  Later  on,  however,  Mr.  Wilson 
got  impatient  and  required  me  to  take  a 
stand  on  some  liquorarily  quiddical 
words.  Complying,  I  said,  sure,  if  we 
must  put  a  label  on  the  notions  expressed 
here,  let's  call  them  pluralistic,  relative 
(contingent),  and  empirical.  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  satisfied  and  lost  interest,  but 
several  of  our  colleagues  have  been 
complaining  about  those  words  ever 
since.  Recently  Mr.  Bernard  Smith 
announced  a  finding.  If  I  insisted  on 
being  pluralistic,  relative,  and  empirical, 
he  said — then  I  must,  as  clearly  I  seemed 
to  want  to,  end  by  making  thought  im- 
possible. That  is  an  impressive  compli- 
ment but  unfortunately  it  is  not  true. 
Mr.  Smith  and  I  mean  different  things 
when  we  say  "thought,"  but  he  is  right  in 
this:  that  if  our  brethren  were  to  practice 
what  the  words  pluralism,  relativism,  and 
empiricism  stand  for  there  would  be  less 


liquorary  quiddicism  in  the  world. 
And  so  much  the  better  for  us  all. 

It  is  only  the  wonderfuls  of  literary 
criticism  to  which  I  have  ever  expressed 
any  objection.  When  I  have  so  far  con- 
quered my  docility  as  to  protest  I  have 
objected  only  to  a  kind  of  thinking  that 
gives  results  which  can  be  proved  either 
wrong  or  meaningless.  I  have  not  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  abstractions,  for 
instance,  but  only  to  the  use  of  abstrac- 
tions in  the  illusion  that  they  are  bricks, 
girders,  and  tie-bars.  I  have  not  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  theories,  but  only  to 
their  use  in  ways  that  produce  what  are 
called  higher  truths.  I  have  not  ob- 
jected to  simplifications,  but  only  to  the 
use  of  simplifications  in  order  to  avoid 
facts  which,  if  they  were  not  avoided, 
would  prove  you  wrong.  And  my  ob- 
jections rest  on  the  observation  that  such 
ways  of  thinking  produce  confusion 
wherever  they  are  applied  and  on  the 
belief  that  criticism  has  no  privilege  of 
confusing  us. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
brethren  also  object  sometimes  when 
they  find  themselves  in  congenial  com- 
pany. You  may  remember  the  Pareto 
episode,  long,  long  ago.  The  boys 
found  no  higher  truths  in  Pareto  and  one 
of  them  worked  out  an  astrological 
equation  which  showed  that  Pareto 
equalled  exactly  one  forty-eighth  of 
William  Graham  Sumner  with  no  re- 
mainder. Later,  Thurman  Arnold's 
Folklore  of  Capitalism  came  out  and  the 
boys  saw  at  once  that  it  was  a  wonderful; 
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our  necromancer  has  been  using  it  ever 
since  as  a  divining  rod.  You  produce 
Mr.  Arnold's  book  by  taking  one  drop  of 
Pareto's  first  volume  and  diluting  it  with 
one  liter  of  distilled  water.  Then  there 
is  Dr.  Percy  Bridgman,  who  for  years 
and  in  this  magazine  has  been  formulat- 
ing principles  for  which  the  boys  could 
find  no  use  till  Mr.  Stuart  Chase,  also  in 
this  magazine,  helpfully  emulsified  them. 
In  these  dolorous  times  there  is  no  surplus 
of  entertainment,  and  I  hope  you 
watched  the  brethren  practicing  se- 
mantics after  Mr.  Chase  told  them  about 
the  things  that  must  end  by  making 
thought  impossible. 

What  is  truth?  What  is  a  higher 
truth?  What  is  a  twelve-inch  steel  rod? 
What  is  your  blood  count?  Those  ques- 
tions are  of  two  difi'erent  kinds  and  the 
kind  of  thinking  I  have  sometimes  ob- 
jected to  in  this  column  finds  answers  to 
the  first  kind.  The  kind  of  thinking  I 
have  sometimes  praised  here  does  not 
know  the  answers  to  the  second  kind — 
and  is  not  interested  in  them.  If  you  ask 
qualified  machinists  to  make  a  twelve- 
inch  steel  rod  for  you  no  one  will  take 
the  contract.  You  will  be  offered  a  rod 
that  can  be  passed  between  the  jaws  of  a 
micrometer  set  at  1 1 .9  and  12.1  inches;  or 
at  greater  labor  and  expense,  one  that 
can  be  passed  between  more  delicate 
jaws  set  at  11.999  and  12.001  inches. 
There  is  no  twelve-inch  steel  rod  and 
there  never  will  be  one.  Yes,  there  is  a 
piece  of  calibrated  steel  somewhere  that 
is  twelve  inches  long — when  the  tempera- 
ture is  figured  to  two  decimal  places  and 
the  barometer  has  been  read  against  a 
calculated  variation,  and  be  it  further 
provided  that  you  will  not  mention  the 
earth's  relative  motions.  But  when 
someone  comes  into  the  room  or  the  wind 
shifts  or  someone  changes  his  position  in 
the  room  upstairs,  when  you  calculate 
the  third  decimal  place  or  allow  for  the 
relative  speeds  and  positions  of  the  earth, 
that  piece  of  steel  is  not  twelve  inches  long 
any  more.  The  machinist  is  content 
with  his  empirical  steel  rod,  but  criti- 
cism says,  "Good  God!  Can  such  things 


be?"  and  breaks  its  heart  because  it  has 
been  denied  its  absolute. 

Or  when  you  complain  of  feeling  tired 
a  physician  counts  the  red  cells  in  a  drop 
of  your  blood.  He  tells  you  there  are 
4,500,000  per  cubic  millimeter.  That 
answer  serves  his  purpose  but  it  gives 
literary  criticism  the  screaming  meemies. 
For  4,500,000  is  a  lie.  The  brethren 
hold  out  for  4,351,628  and  are  willing  to 
die  for  it,  though  your  doctor  is  satisfied 
to  work  within  ten  per  cent  of  a  statistical 
average  and  knows  that  he  can  never 
possibly  get  closer  than  five  per  cent. 
He  knows  that  there  is  no  absolute  num- 
ber of  those  cells  per  cubic  millimeter. 
He  knows  further  that  the  4,500,000  he 
gets  will  be  4,250,000  when  his  assistant 
counts  the  same  specimen  under  the 
same  microscope  against  the  same  scale, 
and  will  become  4,750,000  when  the 
man  in  the  next  office  comes  in  to  take  a 
look  at  the  slide.  He  knows  also  that 
his  count  is  relative  to  how  much  sleep 
and  how  much  liquor  you  had  last 
night,  what  you  ate  for  lunch  and  when 
you  ate  it,  whether  you  quarreled  with 
your  wife  this  morning  or  read  that  the 
Germans  had  sunk  a  British  cruiser  or 
bawled  out  your  secretary.  If  he  gets 
4,750,000  when  he  makes  another  count 
on  the  following  day  he  keeps  a  tranquil 
mind.  He  is  not  interested  in  the  higher 
truth  about  your  red  count  or  even  in  the 
truth  about  it.  He  is  interested  in  find- 
ing out  whether  you  need  iron  or  liver- 
extract  or  a  couple  of  weeks  at  the  sea- 
shore. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  thinking,  in 
literary  criticism  and  outside  it,  which 
knows  that  your  blood  count  is  4,351,628 
without  relation  to  anything  but  eternal 
truth.  Whosoever  shall  say  otherwise  is 
in  danger  of  hell  fire,  has  not  written  a 
good  book,  and  must  be  suppressed  for 
the  good  of  society.  How  does  criticism 
know?  It  has  found  that  number  in 
Isaiah,  Plato,  Marx,  Hegel,  or  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  it  has  proved  by  deduction 
from  first  principles  that  the  number  is 
implicit  in  the  moral  order  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  economic  order  of  the  per- 
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feet  state.  You  and  your  physician  arc 
living  a  lie,  and  cynical  approximations 
that  may  do  for  the  diagnosis  of  anemia 
or  the  determination  of  a  star's  paraUax, 
or  for  the  manufacture  of  a  cylinder  ring 
within  a  tolerance  of  two  ten-thousandtlis 
of  an  inch,  are  the  entering  wedge  of 
compromise,  which  God  forbid.  (Iriti- 
cism  repudiates  the  table  of  logarithms 
because  it  is  calculated  to  five  places 
with  the  intention  of  ignoring  what  may 
lie  beyond,  and  that  is  a  betrayal  of  the 
ideal.  Criticism  rejects  Sinclair  Lewis 
because  his  books  do  not  show  a  blood 
count  of  4,351,628,  and  Robert  Frost 
because  he  is  not  twelve  inches  long. 
When  criticism  says  twelve  inches  it 
means  twelve  inches. 

So  far  that  is  all  right  with  me,  though 
I  myself  find  tennis  and  the  circus  better 
fun.  I  don't  object  to  the  brethren's 
living  in  a  world  where  blood  counts 
come  out  even  and  steel  rods  are  twelve 
inches  long.  But  my  sense  of  propriety 
becomes  active  when  they  take  that 
twelve-inch  rod,  which  does  not  exist, 
apply  it  as  a  measuring  rod  to  things 
that  do  exist — and  then  as  a  result  of 
those  measurements,  order  me  to  believe 
and  behave  in  specified  ways,  order 
someone  else  to  write  books  in  specified 
ways  or  else,  and  order  society  to  recon- 
struct itself  according  to  syllogisms 
premised  on  a  meaningless  reading. 
My  feeling  for  amenity  is  offended  by  such 
thinking,  whether  a  literary  critic  or  some- 
one else  does  it,  and  I  begin  to  protest. 

For  non-existent  measuring  rods  can 
be  applied  only  in  theory,  only  deduc- 
tively— in  the  elaboration  of  systematic 
general  ideas  which  may  fit  together  per- 
fectly but  cannot  be  checked  by  reference 
to  fact,  experience,  and  common  sense. 
I  have  a  greater  respect  for  criticism  than 
the  brethren  have,  and  I  object  to  the 
critic  who  devotes  himself  to  such  de- 
ductive elaboration,  though  I  do  not 
object  to  him  till  he  reaches  the  point 
where  he  insists  that  his  unreal  structure 
shall  have  priority  over  empirically 
known  things.  Why  do  I  object  to  him 
when  he  reaches  that  point?     Because  at 


thai  point  his  activity  becomes  danger- 
ous. When  an  unreal  structure  conflicts 
with  real  things  it  can  be  given  priority 
over  them  only  at  a  certain  cost,  most  of 
which  is  assessed  against  you  and  me. 
That  cost  includes  delusion,  a  lust  for 
machine  guns,  and  a  helping  hand  to 
dictatorship.  Idealism,  whether  moral 
or  metaphysical  or  literary,  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  crosslots  path  to  the  psycho- 
pathic ward,  Berchtesgaden,  and  St. 
Bartholomew's  Eve.  Absolutes  mean  ab- 
solutism— not  verbally  or  logically  but 
empirically. 

Neither  theory  nor  deductive  reason- 
ing is  objectionable  per  se.  You  and  I 
rely  on  them  when  we  mix  a  cocktail, 
when  we  start  out  on  a  motor  trip,  when 
we  stay  in  bed  because  a  frontal  sinus  has 
begun  to  kick  up.  The  race  at  large 
relies  on  them  when  it  glances  at  a  clock 
or  picks  up  a  telephone,  and  is  able  to  use 
the  telephone  because  some  parts  of  the 
process  that  developed  it  applied  them. 
An  engineer  uses  theory  and  deductive 
reasoning  when  he  designs  a  gang  drill 
or  a  subway  tunnel.  Your  physician 
uses  them  when  he  decides  that  a  pain  in 
your  ear  can  be  referred  to  an  infection  in 
your  sinus.  But  when  an  X-ray  shows 
that  there  is  no  infection  there  he  decides 
either  that  his  data  are  faulty  or  that  his 
method  has  gone  wrong — not  that,  since 
his  theory  and  reasoning  are  infallible, 
your  sinus  is  infected  and  you  are  a 
heretic.  If  he  passes  you  on  to  a  psy- 
chiatrist the  psychiatrist  uses  theory 
and  deductive  reasoning  when  he  de- 
cides that  the  pain  in  your  ear  can  be  re- 
ferred to  your  juvenile  envy  of  an  older 
brother.  He  checks  that  decision  not 
by  clapping  you  into  a  labor  camp  as  an 
enemy  of  truth  and  suppressing  your  book 
on  the  ground  that  his  theory  is  infallible, 
but  by  making  a  series  of  observations  of 
your  behavior.  If  the  observations  con- 
flict with  his  theory  he  sacrifices  the  the- 
ory, not  you  or  your  book.  But  the  kind 
of  thinking  we  are  talking  about  does  not 
behave  in  that  way:  the  theory  is  true 
and  the  reasoning  is  right,  and  you  must 
conform  to  them  or  here  come  the  storm 
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troopers.  That  kind  of  thinking  is  im- 
mortal, and  in  all  history  it  has  never 
abandoned  a  premise  ^or  changed  a  con- 
clusion in  recognition  of  a  fact. 

The  engineer's  th^^ories  are  summaries 
of  facts,  observations,  processes,  and 
operations,  and  he  is  not  in  love  with 
them.  A  physician's  theories  are  a  con- 
venient expression  of  what  has  been  ob- 
served to  happen  in  stated  circum- 
stances, and  the  salvation  of  your  soul 
does  not  depend  on  them.  A  psychia- 
trist's theories  are  statements  of  experi- 
ence, shorthand  for  what  many  observers 
have  reported  about  many  people,  and  he 
changes  them  when  more  complete  state- 
ments of  more  numerous  observations 
make  it  expedient  to  change  them. 
Such  theories  are  a  bridge  from  fact  to 
fact.  But  there  are  other  theories  which 
make  a  bridge  from  idea  to  idea,  unre- 
ferred  to  fact,  unmodified  by  common 
sense,  and  unconditioned  by  experience. 
They  may  be  logically  unassailable  and 
they  seem  to  be  orgasmically  pleasurable, 
but  they  do  not  stand  for  what  is  and 
what  happens.  It  is  desirable  to  recog- 
nize them  for  what  they  are,  whether  we 
encounter  them  in  literary  criticism  or 
somewhere  else. 

Here  we  might  examine  the  picture  of 
Soviet  Russia  which  some  of  these  think- 
ers composed  by  deduction  from  Marx 
and  other  systems  of  ideas  in  defiance  of 
observed  fact,  human  experience,  and 
the  testimony  of  common  sense.  They 
got  that  picture  by  marrying  idea  to  idea 
and  breeding,  as  always  in  that  mar- 
riage, a  hallucination.  The  Russia  thus 
produced  was  outside  the  world  where 
things  exist  and  happen,  and  to  that 
phantom  they  progressively  sacrificed 
their  intelligence  and,  when  need  be, 
their  integrity,  as  some  of  them  are  busily 
confessing.  It  was  a  product  of  pure 
thought,  of  theory  and  deduction,  of 
gospel,  of  revelation,  of  doctrine.  When- 
ever it  encountered  a  fact  they  got  rid  of 
the   fact  by  means   of  an   abstraction. 


Finally,  however,  a  fact  happened  to  hit 
the  hallucination  square  in  the  king-pin 
and  it  collapsed.  Some  of  the  thinkers 
are  explaining  that  the  picture  is  a 
higher  truth  nevertheless,  others  are  re- 
arranging the  fragments  of  delusion  in  a 
new  picture,  and  there  are  some  others. 
But  let  Russia  go.  That  kind  of 
thinking  is  eternally  the  same,  whether 
applied  to  Russia,  to  Mr.  Lewis's  new 
book,  the  Albigensian  heresy,  the  World 
of  To-morrow,  or  is  a  third  term  right  or 
wrong?  It  is  the  kind  of  thinking  which, 
when  it  undertakes  to  find  out  how  much 
a  five-pound  bucket  of  water  will  weigh 
after  a  one-pound  trout  has  been  added 
to  it,  works  out  the  answer  by  a  syllogism 
based  on  what  someone  has  said  it  ought 
to  weigh  according  to  first  principles. 
It  is  the  Holy  Hardshell  Roman  Meth- 
odist Church  of  England,  Marx,  Plato, 
Health,  and  Q.E.D.  On  a  humble, 
harmless  level  it  tells  you  that  you  must 
not  like  Mr.  Lewis's  book  because  first 
principles  and  their  logical  implications 
show  that  he  should  have  written  some 
other  book.  It  moves  on  to  a  more 
arrogant,  more  dangerous  level  and  then 
tells  you  that  you  must  shoot  somebody 
because  some  beautiful  words  have  been 
worked  into  a  system  of  higher  truths,  and 
if  you  won't  shoot  him  then  you  are  a 
fool,  a  liar,  a  heretic,  and  an  enemy  of 
the  state.  It  is  quite  true  that,  at  all 
levels  and  in  all  ages,  this  kind  of  thinking 
finds  numerous  supporters  among  high- 
minded,  generous,  and  self-sacrificing 
men.  But  experience  shows  that  on  all 
levels  and  in  all  ages  also  a  machine  gun 
is  set  up  at  the  core  of  every  higher  truth 
thus  revealed,  and  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  let  even  a  generous  man  get  his  hands 
on  a  machine  gun.  There  are  various 
expedients  for  keeping  generosity  and  its 
machine  gun  separated.  The  method 
periodically  attempted  in  this  column  is 
to  place  a  forked  stick  over  the  neck  of  the 
higher  truth  and  to  set  up  a  yell  for  the 
facts. 


For  information  concerning  the  contributors  in  this  issue, 
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WANTED:   A  PLAN  FOR  DEFENSE 


BY  HANSON  W.  BALDWIN 


ON  May  10th  Germany  commenced 
her  long-awaited  and  long-expected 
bid  for  victory. 

As  the  German  legions  swept  through 
the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  and  on 
into  France  the  great  American  capacity 
for  fevered  thinking — largely  latent  dur- 
ing the  war's  months  of  "Sitzkrieg" — 
started  to  manifest  itself.  Our  emo- 
tional pendulum  swung  from  boredom 
to  excitation.  Congress  and  the  public, 
stirred  by  the  possible  implications  of  a 
German  victory,  became  more  defense- 
conscious  than  at  any  time  since  the  war 
to  end  war,  twenty-two  years  ago. 

In  itself  this  was  a  healthy  reaction  in 
a  world  racked  by  war  in  which  we  have 
seen  the  impossible  become  history. 
The  defense  services  of  the  nation  have 
been  too  long  closely  held  private  cor- 
porations, their  actual  balance  sheets 
hidden  in  a  maze  of  carefully  chosen 
statistics,  their  assets  known  only  to  a 
few,  their  liabilities  to  still  fewer.  And 
the  sincere  efforts  of  some  conscientious 
and  balanced  individuals  to  improve, 
modernize,   reorganize,    and   strengthen 
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what  are,  after  all,  public  corporations 
charged  with  the  public  good  have  been 
too  long  met  by  public  complacency  and 
indifference. 

Not  that  the  public  has  been  antag- 
onistic to  defense.  Not  that  it  has  ig- 
nored it.  Not  that  the  Administration 
has  failed  to  recognize  the  fundamental 
importance  of  national  security  amidst 
international  chaos.  The  facts  refute 
all  such  contentions.  This  is  a  cam- 
paign year.  We  must,  therefore,  expect 
footless  statements.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  believe  them.  The  facts  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

At  Pine  Camp  army  maneuvers  in 
1935  I  saw  a  lamentable  spectacle.  The 
United  States  Army  then  had  some 
seven  usable  tanks,  of  which  we  were 
very  proud.  Military  attaches  of  many 
foreign  nations  were  invited  to  view  some 
of  these  tanks  in  action.  Four  started  to 
cross  a  dreary,  stump-pocked  field  and 
charge  up  a  sandy  bank  where  the  mili- 
tary attaches  were  standing.  Two  broke 
down.  One  "bellied  up"  on  a  stump, 
its  tracks  working  helplessly  like  a  crab 
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Costs  of  Defense 

1934  Fiscal  Tear  1940  Fiscal  Tear 

$580,689,784  $1,900,000,000  (approx.) 

$4.58  per  capita        -*  $14.61  per  capita 

9.7  per  cent  of  the  budget  20  per  cent  of  the  budget 

Total  amount  appropriated  for  national  defense,  1934-1940,  $7,307,936,466. 

The  Army 

1934  7940 

134,000  officers  and  men  (Regular  Army)  242,648  officers  and  men 

189,000  National  Guard  251,000  National  Guard 

The  Navy 

1934  1940 

Ships  underage 84,  of  708,550  tons  134,  of  929,070 

Building 47,  of  152,760  tons  77,  of  488,860 

Ships  overage 288,  of  330,110  tons  235,  of  328,290 

The  Air  Forces 

1934  1940 

Navy 933  1,765 

Army 1,497  2,800 


out  of  water.  One  charged  gloriously 
up  the  sandy  bank  to  demonstrate  the 
might  of  Uncle  Sam  to  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  powers  there  assembled. 

This  fiasco  probably  represented  the 
nadir  of  our  post-war  preparedness. 
About  a  month  ago  in  the  Sabine  River 
area  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  the  Regular 
Army  put  almost  400  tanks  into  action. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  funds  appropriated 
for  defense  in  the  past  seven  years  have 
not  been  "poured  down  a  rat  hole";  it 
is  also  obvious  that  the  Administration 
of  President  Roosevelt  (an  Administra- 
tion that  has  happened  to  coincide  with 
the  era  of  Hitler,  of  rampant  Japan,  of 
expanding  Italy,  of  aggressive  Com- 
munism) has  done  more  for  defense  than 
any  other  Administration  since  the 
World  War. 

But  it  is  also  obvious  that  neither  the 
results  achieved  nor  the  programs  planned 
meet  our  present  defense  needs,  and  it  is 
altogether  questionable  whether  the  mod- 
ernization of  our  defenses  has  been 
properly  directed.  We  have  got  too 
little  for  our  defense  dollar.  Red  tape 
and  inefficiency  have  caused  delay  and 
waste.  At  least  forty  of  107  naval  ves- 
sels commissioned  in  the  past  seven 
years  have  had  initial  defects  or  mistakes 
in  design  which  have  cost  millions  to 


rectify.  It  takes  us  four  or  more  years  to 
build  a  battleship;  Britain  in  peacetime 
requires  about  four  years.  So  dim  has 
been  our  military  vision  that  we  have 
had  to  buy  the  basic  design  for  our  anti- 
tank gun  (a  weapon  still  unavailable  in 
any  quantity)  from  Germany,  for  an  air- 
craft cannon  from  France.  We  have  but 
recently  begun  the  manufacture  of  new 
and  more  powerful  anti-aircraft  guns 
(37  mm.  and  90  mm.),  although  such 
weapons  have  been  in  service  in  Euro- 
pean armies  for  years. 

Jealousy  and  conflict  between  the  in- 
fantry and  the  cavalry  have  materially 
hampered  the  development  of  mecha- 
nized forces  such  as  the  German  Panzer- 
divisionen,  and  have  led  to  such  absurd 
extremes  that  the  cavalry,  which  uses 
almost  precisely  the  same  type  of  light 
tank  as  the  infantry,  cannot  call  their 
tanks  "tanks,"  but  must  designate  them 
"combat  cars."  Last  summer  the  Na- 
tional Guard  units  engaged  in  the  ma- 
neuvers at  Plattsburg  faced  army  tanks 
for  the  first  time  in  their  experience. 
And  last  winter  a  special  program  of 
field  exercises  ordered  by  the  President 
to  bring  the  Regular  Army  to  a  high 
state  of  efficiency  was  emasculated  in  one 
unit  by  a  general  officer  who  displayed  a 
meticulousness    for    whitewashed     tent 
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pegs  and  an  insistence  upon  the  "spit- 
and-polish"  of  housckccpiiit^  duties  rather 
than  upon  the  more  onerous  and  far 
more  important  duties  of  the  field. 

It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  past 
expenditures  have  not  bought  present 
security  and  that  the  problem  of  defense 
is  much  more  complex  than  the  passage 
of  legislation.  In  the  past  seven  years 
the  taxpayer  has  been  willing  to  see 
Congress  appropriate  substantial  sums 
for  defense;  but  that  done,  he  has  washed 
his  hands  of  further  responsibility.  Nei- 
ther Congress  nor  the  people  have  mani- 
fested much  intelligent  interest  in  the 
all-important  task  of  transmuting  dollars 
into  guns,  with  the  result  that  much  has 
been  done  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
done  and  much  has  been  left  undone 
that  ought  to  have  been  done. 

II 

The  nation  has  now,  however,  swung 
to  the  other  extreme.  All  sorts  of  in- 
terest— intelligent  and  half-witted — has 
been  displayed  in  our  defense  problem 
since  the  Germans  marched  on  May 
10th.  The  pendulum  has  swung  with 
startling  rapidity.  The  danger  now  is 
not  indifference,  but  hysteria.  There 
seems  little  sanity  in  the  land.  Wall 
Street  (and  no  matter  how  you  damn  it, 
Wall  Street  is  a  barometer  of  the  nation) 
fears  a  German  invasion  of  the  United 
States  this  summer.  Even  the  President 
talks  about  50,000  planes,  more  than  in 
all  the  combat  air  forces  of  the  bellig- 
erents put  together.  Organizations 
called  "Sixth  Columns,"  that  are  litde 
more  than  thinly-veiled  vigilantes,  are 
sprouting  in  the  sunshine  of  unreasoned 
fear.  We  are  talking  blandly  about  the 
suppression  of  hard-won  civil  rights  in 
the  interest  of  national  security.  In 
early  June  the  nation — spy-conscious, 
fearful — was  almost  poised  and  ready 
for  a  "witch-hunt,"  for  a  repetition  of 
the  execrable  Palmer  "red  raids."  In 
seeking  methods  to  strengthen  the  defense 
of  democracy  we  may  be  in  danger  of 
sacrificing  that  democracy. 


The  times  call  for  balanced  thought, 
sane  judgment,  and  the  floodlight  of 
fact.  Any  defense  program  must  have 
the  close  and  careful  supervision,  not 
alone  of  the  Administration,  but  of  the 
taxpayer.  For  the  taxpayer,  the  man- 
in-the-street,  must  do  the  dying  if  war 
comes;  he  is  not  only  entitled  to,  but 
should  participate  in  defense-planning; 
for  in  essence  defense-planning  is  merely 
planning  for  the  defense  of  the  citizen's 
own  life,  for  his  family's  security,  for  the 
ways  and  things  which  are  dear  to  him, 
for  the  democracy  and  freedom  which 
are  more  important  than  himself  alone. 
But  in  doing  it  he  must  be  careful  that  he 
does  not  lose  those  things — intangible, 
but  real — which  he  is  trying  to  defend. 

All  of  this  is  a  necessary  preface  to  any 
discussion  of  our  present  and  future  de- 
fense needs.  For  our  defense  program 
must  be  based  upon  the  starkest  sort  of 
reality,  not  upon  bogies  of  our  own  crea- 
tion, not  upon  complacent  indifference. 
In  the  past  ten  months  we  have  seen  the 
Allies  come  tumbling  out  of  a  world  of 
dreams  and  mistaken  theories;  we  have 
read  the  record  of  their  mistakes,  per- 
haps fatal  mistakes,  emblazoned  in  news- 
paper headlines.  The  cold  truth  is,  in 
summary,  that  Germany  prepared  for 
this  war;  France  prepared  for  the  last  war; 
Britain  prepared  for  no  war.  To-day  we 
stand  somewhere  between  France  and 
Britain.  Too  m.any  of  our  preparations 
have  been  for  the  last  war;  too  many  for 
no  war  of  reality. 

Now  any  defense  program  must  be 
bedded  deep  in  the  virile  soil  of  realism. 
We  must  get  away  from  outworn  con- 
cepts, from  the  "spit-and-polish"  school, 
the  "Colonel  Blimps,"  the  political  ad- 
mirals. We  must  recognize,  as  the  Ger- 
mans have  done,  that  the  gasoline  engine, 
in  the  air  and  on  the  ground,  has  revo- 
lutionized the  art  of  war.  We  must  study 
the  lessons  of  this  war,  digest  them  and 
apply  them  to  our  defense.  This  is  fun- 
damental in  any  approach  to  a  sound 
defense. 

The  major  lessons  of  the  war  are  not 
many.     First  and  most  important  must 
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be  the  renewed  and  emphatic  stress  laid 
upon  the  basic  truth  that  the  fighting 
individual  is  nowhere  near  as  strong  as 
the  fighting  team.  The  Germans  owe 
much  of  their  success  ^n  war  to  this  prin- 
ciple and  to  the  failure  of  their  opponents 
to  recognize  it.  The  German  command 
is  unified,  their  strategic  planning  and 
tactical  training  unified,  their  operations 
co-ordinated  and  directed  to  a  common 
end.  Their  fighting  machine  is  more  of 
a  team  than  that  of  any  other  nation; 
there  is  little  room  in  it  for  tempera- 
mental individuals.  Their  complete  co- 
ordination of  ground  and  air  has  been 
exemplified  over  and  over  again — in 
Poland,  in  Norway,  in  The  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  and  France.  Similar  co-opera- 
tion between  naval  units,  ground  forces, 
and  air  forces  was  demonstrated  in  the 
Norwegian  campaign.  Such  co-ordi- 
nated effort  is  essential,  not  alone  to  the 
winning  of  a  war,  but  to  the  rounding 
out  of  a  balanced  defense  program. 

Our  defense  forces  sufi^er  from  its  lack. 
Our  officers  stand  too  much  upon  pomp 
and  prerogatives  of  rank.  We  have  no 
unity  of  command,  no  unified  planning, 
no  higher  war  college  where  strategic 
planning  by  all  arms  is  possible,  as  in 
France,  no  group  or  general  staff*  of 
experts  who  know  the  capabilities  and 
limitations  of  armies,  navies,  air  forces, 
who  understand  the  finely  articulated 
integration  of  all  these  arms  into  a 
fighting  machine. 

The  Germans,  moreover,  have  had 
military  vision.  They  knew  that  the 
machine  gun  had  stabilized  the  lines  in 
the  past  war;  they  sought  for  its  answer. 
They  found  it  in  the  plane  in  the  air, 
mechanized  forces  on  the  ground.  The 
world  saw  a  rehearsal  of  the  German 
tactics  in  Spain,  where  the  plane  was 
used  somewhat  like  artillery  for  bom- 
bardment of  front  lines,  strafing  of 
ground  troops.  It  saw  a  full-dress  re- 
hearsal in  Poland.  France  and  Britain 
paid  it  scarce  heed;  we  paid  it  less.  It  is 
a  curious  commentary  too  that,  though 
the  German  air  force  is  the  world's  larg- 
est, it  is  not  designed  or  organized  pri- 


marily to  fight  in  the  air.  Rather  is  its 
every  effort  directed  to  one  end — the 
common  end  toward  which  the  sea  and 
land  forces  of  Germany  are  also  directed. 
Its  objectives  are  ground  targets  or  sea 
targets;  it  will  fight  in  the  air  if  it  has  to, 
but  that  is  incidental  to  its  purpose. 

Understanding  the  importance  of  the 
gasoline  and  Diesel  engines  in  the  air, 
the  Germans  have  also  recognized  their 
capabilities — when  armor-protected — on 
the  ground.  The  tank  and  the  armored 
motor  vehicles;  infantry  in  trucks  and 
soldiers  on  motorcycles;  artillery  towed 
at  thirty  miles  an  hour,  have  made  time 
a  paramount  factor  in  war;  such  mech- 
anized and  motorized  units  combine  the 
functions  of  cavalry  with  the  World  War 
function  of  the  tank  —  that  of  the  bat- 
tering ram.  Infantry  has  not  been 
abandoned;  it  is  still  the  essential  mass 
of  all  armies;  it  is  recognized  that  in  the 
last  analysis  the  man  in  the  shell  hole  is 
the  one  who  must  consolidate  control  of 
conquered  territory.  But  the  modern 
army  that  has  not  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  its  strength  harnessed  to  the 
motor  and  protected  by  armor  is  an 
obsolete  army. 

The  struggle  at  sea  has  shown  that  for 
our  purposes  the  fighting  ship  is  of  more 
importance  than  ever.  The  influence 
of  air  power  upon  sea  power  is  evident; 
in  narrow  waters  operations  of  fighting 
fleets  will  be  circumscribed  and  ham- 
pered by  air  power;  the  menace  of  the 
plane  must  be  reflected  in  greater  deck 
armor  and  more  adequate  protection  for 
exposed  personnel,  perhaps  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  types. 

The  epic  of  the  Allied  retreat  from 
Flanders — one  of  the  greatest  rear-guard 
actions  in  history — illustrates  most  viv- 
idly the  fact  that,  despite  the  importance 
of  machines,  the  fundamental  worth  of 
trained  and  intelligent  man  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  any  recipe 
for  an  adequate  defense.  Contrary  to 
most  suppositions,  the  German  doctrine 
also  stresses  this;  Truppenfuhrung,  the 
German  Field  Service  Regulations,  spe- 
cifically states  that  "in  spite  of  technic, 
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the  worth  of  man  is  th(!  decisive  factor." 
Indeed,  man  must  he  more  finely  trained 
than  ever  if  lie  is  to  handle  the  terrific  en- 
gines of  destruction  which  the  mind  of 
man  has  conceived.  To  achieve  the 
impact  of  material  mass  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, in  our  manufacturing  processes,  to 
sacrifice  some  degree  of  quality  for  quan- 
tity, to  build,  for  instance,  aircraft  en- 
gines which  have  lives  of  thirty  to  a  hun- 
dred hours,  instead  of  2,000;  but  if  wc 
sacrifice  the  training  of  the  individual 
wc  shall  pay  for  it  in  blood  in  the  next 
war. 

Such  arc  the  broad  general  lessons  of 
the  war,  lessons  upon  which  we  must 
predicate  our  defense  program  if  we  are 
to  prepare,  not  blindly,  but  intelligently. 
But  if  we  are  to  have  a  defense  program 
that  is  more  than  the  blind  appropria- 
tion of  dollars  we  must  first  define  what 
we  are  prepared  to  defend,  and  we  must 
know,  second,  against  whom  we  are  to 
defend  it. 

Ill 

Neither  task  is  easy.  For  no  definition 
of  defense  will  ever  satisfy  all  of  the  vocal 
pressure  groups  of  this  country,  much 
less  public  opinion  as  a  whole.  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  delimit  our  vital  areas.  Are 
the  East  Indies,  for  instance,  with  their 
supplies  of  rubber  and  tin — strategic  raw 
materials  which  we  lack — vital  to  us? 
And  should  we  build  up  a  defense  organi- 
zation capable  of  defending  the  Philip- 
pines, even  though  we  are  now  legally 
committed  to  withdrawal  from  those 
islands  in  1946?  Must  we  attempt  to 
defend  our  commercial  shipping  and  in- 
terests everywhere,  as  the  naval  policy 
enunciated  by  the  Navy  Department 
would  imply,  or  should  we,  on  an  even 
broader  basis,  prepare  to  defend  that 
philosophy  which  President  Roosevelt 
described  as  "a  way  of  life  not  for  Amer- 
ica alone  but  for  all  mankind"?  Is  our 
frontier  in  France  or  on  the  English 
Channel? 

There  has  been  no  unanimity  on  these 
questions,  and  where  there  is  no  reason- 
able public  agreement  no  reasonable  de- 


fenses program  can  be  devch^pcfl.  lint 
then!  can  f)e,  and  is  virtual  unanimity  of 
public  opinion  on  Hemisphere  defense, 
which  is  simply  a  strategic  way  of  de- 
scribing the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  most 
firmly  rooted  foreign  policy  in  our  his- 
tory. The  American  people  seem  de- 
termined that  the  Western  World  is  for 
the  Western  nations;  this,  they  say,  we 
defend;  upon  this  concept  of  defense  can 
be  built  a  program. 

Strategically,  Hemisphere  defense  does 
not  mean  what  it  implies  geographically. 
There  is  no  need  for  a  rigid  attempt  to 
defend  every  bit  of  the  land  mass  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere — first,  because  not 
all  of  it  is  worth  defending  strategically; 
second,  because  all  that  is  required  for 
efTective  defense  is  sufheient  control  of 
strategic  points  within  the  Hemisphere  to 
enable  our  planes  and  ships  to  guard  any 
vital  areas  and  to  prevent  any  enemy 
from  establishing  "bridgeheads"  in  the 
West. 

Practically  this  means  perhaps  that 
our  supervision  should  extend  over  that 
area  bounded  by  the  International  Date 
Line  from  northern  Alaska  to  the  vicinity 
of  Canton  Island,  thence  eastward  to  the 
Galapagos;  thence  southward  to  the 
vicinity  of  40  degrees  south  latitude; 
thence  eastward  again  to  the  Atlantic  and 
northward  on  a  line  running  roughly 
through  the  Brazilian  island  of  St.  Paul 
and  through  the  Azores  to  Greenland. 

This  seems  like  a  large  order — and  it  is; 
but  it  can  be  simplified.  For  a  rela- 
tively few  bases,  properly  situated,  organ- 
ized, defended,  and  garrisoned,  and  with 
the  proper  forces  operating  from  them, 
or  ready  to  be  sent  to  them,  can  for  all 
practical  purposes  insure  our  control. 

But  bases  are  the  first,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important,  of  our  problems  of 
Hemispheric  defense;  regardless  of  who 
our  potential  enemies  may  be,  we  must 
have  bases  if  Hemisphere  defense  is  to  be 
more  than  a  phrase  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Bases — air,  naval,  and  military — within 
the  continental  United  States,  in  Alaska 
and  the  Aleutians,  and  in  the  complex 
of  islands  radiating  round  Hawaii  have 
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been,  or  are  being,  satisfactorily  pro- 
vided, though  the  Laocoon  coils  of  red 
tape  which  have  delayed  construction 
progress  need  to  be  compietely  severed. 
Such  bases  effectively  cover  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  Alaska,  western 
and  northwestern  Canada,  and  our  mid- 
Pacific  possessions.  Farther  south  near 
the  Canal  Zone  agreements  similar  to  the 
understanding  with  Nicaragua,  which  al- 
lows us  use  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  should 
be  reached  which  would  permit  our  use 
of  the  Galapagos  and  Cocos  Islands  in 
case  of  war.  Some  similar  understand- 
ing— in  return  for  economic  or  other 
concessions — might  be  reached  with 
Chile,  which  would  allow  us  the  limited 
use  of  Valparaiso  in  case  of  a  threatened 
attack  against  any  western  South  Ameri- 
can countries.  However,  the  geography 
of  the  Pacific,,  with  its  great  distances  and 
the  remoteness  of  any  great  powder  from 
the  southern  portion,  would  seem  to  pre- 
clude any  serious  attempt  against  western 
South  America,  particularly  if  we  had 
the  use  of  the  Galapagos  Islands. 

In  the  Atlantic  the  real  defense  of 
southern  South  America  must  begin  at 
the  shoulder  of  Brazil  which  juts  far  out 
into  the  ocean,  although  the  richest  and 
most  industrially  developed  part  of  that 
continent — the  only  part  not  within  our 
continental  purview  in  which  important 
alien  base  areas  would  be  likely  to  be 
established — extends  from  south-central 
Brazil  to  the  River  Plate  and  the  Monte- 
video-Buenos Aires  area.  Agreements 
with  Brazil  (tacit  ones  probably  already 
exist)  which  would  permit  our  use  of 
Brazilian  airports  and  harbors  such  as 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Pernambuco,  Belem, 
and  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  should  be 
definitely  reached.  Farther  north  in  the 
West-Indian-Caribbean  area  Aruba, 
Curagao,  Trinidad,  and  air  bases  in 
Venezuela  would  be  of  considerable 
utility  in  extending  our  hold  upon  the 
Caribbean  and  the  approaches  to  the 
Panama  Canal.  We  should  at  this 
lime  settle  definitely  any  speculation  as 
to  the  future  status  of  Dutch,  British,  or 
French  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  or 


Central  or  South  America  by  announc- 
ing that  these  possessions  will  be  taken 
under  our  protection,  if  necessary,  and 
that  no  change  in  their  status  quo  will  be 
permitted  regardless  of  developments  in 
Europe.  Bermuda  most  particularly 
should  be  included  in  such  a  category-, 
and  we  should  also  declare  that  any 
change  in  the  status  of  the  Azores  would 
concern  us. 

Coast  Guard  cutters,  a  squadron  of 
patrol  planes,  and  a  few  submarines 
should  cruise  to  Greenland  occasionally, 
and  a  seasonal  base  might  well  be  estab- 
lished there  by  arrangement  with  local 
authorities.  And  finally,  definite  talks 
with  Canada  and  Newfoundland  should 
be  started,  looking  toward  the  use  by  us 
of  their  air  bases  and  harbors  (particu- 
larly Botwood,  Newfoundland;  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland;  Cartwxight,  Lab- 
rador; St.  John,  N.  B.;  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia)  in  case  of  war  with  any  non- 
American  power. 

IV 

But  preceding  and  accompanying  any 
such  program  must  be  the  promotion  of 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  rap- 
prochement with  all  other  nations  and 
dependencies  of  the  western  Hemisphere. 
\Ve  must  make  it  worth  those  nations'  while 
to  be  on  our  side;  we  must  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  maintain  systems  of  gov- 
ernment friendly  to  our  own;  we  must 
foster  Pan-Americanism  to  the  point 
where  general  stafi"  talks  and  definite 
understandings  are  possible. 

Once  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
ties  have  linked  the  Hemisphere,  once 
understandings  have  been  reached  in  re- 
gard to  bases  (and  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  first  must  precede  the 
second),  then  we  can  staff  those  bases  with 
the  necessary^  men  and  guns  and  equip 
them  with  the  long-range  planes  and 
fighting  ships  necessary'  for  efi'ective 
Hemisphere  defense. 

Yet  the  implementation  of  those  bases 
must  depend  upon  the  answer  to  another 
question:  Who  are  our  enemies?  Nor 
can  we  lightly  shunt  aside  this  question  or 
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answer  in  the  aiiihimious  language  of 
diploHKuy  if  we  arc  to  Iniilcl  a  realistic, 
an  elleetive,  clclcnse.  We  must  know 
against  whom  we  may  fight ^  since  our  mili- 
tary strength  is  relative — not  absolute — to 
that  of  our  potential  enemies. 

There  is  no  cpicstion  but  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  con- 
sider Germany  as  our  No.  1  potential 
enemy.  There  is  no  oflicial  unanimity 
on  such  a  subject;  many  naval  ofiicers 
feel  that  Japan  is  a  more  dangerous 
menace.  Others  think  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  Communism  and  Fas- 
cism and  that  we  may  have  to  face  a 
Europe  and  Asia  dominated  by  the  to- 
talitarian powers — Germany  and  Japan, 
Russia  and  Italy.  Even  to  Army  and 
Navy  experts,  paid  to  imagine  the  worst 
possible  contingencies  and  to  prepare 
against  them,  such  a  combination,  par- 
ticularly one  intent  upon  conquest  in  the 
Western  World,  seems  most  unlikely. 
But  it  is  a  possibility,  no  matter  how 
faint  or  remote,  and  it  is  against  possibili- 
ties that  national  defense — a  form  of 
national  life  insurance — is  designed  to 
protect  us. 

Now  in  so  far  as  Hemisphere  defense  is 
concerned  (and  the  scope  of  this  article 
is  limited  to  that  alone)  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  there  is  no  problem  whatsoever 
unless  Germany  wins  the  war.  For 
without  a  victorious  Germany  no  com- 
bination of  powers  can  be  imagined  that 
could  challenge  our  predominance  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  And  there  are  no 
nations,  or  combinations  of  nations 
within  the  Hemisphere  which  could 
threaten  us — even  should  they  wish  to  do 
so. 

The  ten  nations  of  South  America 
could  mobilize  among  them  only  five 
battleships — all  of  them  old  and  obso- 
lescent, three  modern  cruisers,  and  a  few 
destroyers  and  submarines.  Their  com- 
bined armies  total  only  290,000  men, 
very  poorly  trained;  they  have  between 
them  only  500  to  600  planes;  their  indus- 
tries are  in  no  sense  adequate  for  the 
strain  of  war,  and  the  war  materiel  they 
possess  is  almost  entirely  foreign-bought. 


V 


The  increases  in  onv  defenses  requested 
by  the  President  in  May  are  therefore 
primarily  insurance  against  a  victorious 
Germany.  But  the  character  of  our  de- 
fense |M()!)lcni  in  such  an  event  would 
depend  upon  the  character  of  a  German 
victory. 

This  writer,  for  one,  cannot  accept 
easily  the  contention  that  the  German 
conquest,  if  achieved,  will  be  complete 
and  overwhelming.  We  may  well  be  fac- 
ing another  Napoleonic  era;  the  odds  of 
victory  are,  at  the  present  writing,  heavily 
on  Germany — but  not  for  the  kind  of  victory 
that  Washington  is  talking  about.  Naziism, 
Fascism,  and  Communism  have,  indeed, 
considerable  in  common,  but  wolves  do 
not  for  long  lie  down  with  lions.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  self-evident  that  if 
Germany  wins  she  will  reap  bitter  crops 
— mistrust  and  fear  by  Russia  and  Italy, 
the  necessity  for  constant  surveillance 
and  uneasy  domination  over  conquered 
peoples,  the  exhaustion  consequent  to 
any  major  w^ar.  Nor  does  it  seem  at  all 
probable — even  if  Britain  is  conquered 
(an  easy  assumption,  but  far  from  an  easy 
task) — that  the  British  Fleet  will  be  sur- 
rendered to  Hitler.  It  is  far  more  likely 
that  if  Britain  is  defeated  the  British 
Fleet  will  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  defending  England  or  will  have  re- 
tired to  Canada  or  other  Empire  points. 

If  Germany  wins  we  must  anticipate 
increased  power  and  influence  and  arro- 
gance among  those  German  and  Fascist 
minorities  which  are  now  only  irritants 
within  the  body  politic  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  But  our  first  battles — if 
indeed,  we  should  ever  come  to  such  a 
clash  of  arms — would  not  be  military  or 
naval  or  air — but  economic  and  political. 
For  we  cannot  of  course  escape  the  ef- 
fects of  a  German  victory;  our  standards 
of  living  are  almost  certain  to  be  reduced 
if  autarchy  stretches  across  Europe;  we 
shall  have  to  wage  a  fierce  economic  war 
for  our  markets  in  South  America. 

It  will  be  at  first  an  economic  war,  not 
a  war  of  bullets,  and  it  is  possible  that  a 
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land  and  air  power;  yrl  the  British  block- 
ade still  cuts  her  oil  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  British  Navy  put  British 
troops  into  Norway  and  took  them  out 
again  (with  minor  losses)  when  German 
air  power  forced  their  retreat.  The 
British  and  French  navies  successfully 
evacuated  335,000  men  from  Dunkerque 
in  the  face  of  the  most  intensive  air  and 
land  attacks  ever  known. 

If  so  important  in  the  scheme  of  Eu- 
rope's war,  sea  power  is  therefore  all  the 
more  important  to  us,  separated  as  we  are 
from  potential  enemies  by  3,000  to  7,000 
miles  of  ocean — ocean  that  can  be 
dominated  by  ships  alone. 

The  strength  of  our  Nax-y,  therefore, 
is  still  of  primary  consequence.  That 
strength  to-day  consists  of  about  446  ships 
totalling  1,746,000  tons,  built  and  build- 
ing. The  extraordinary  funds  requested 
by  the  President  will  provide  moneys  to 
lay  down  during  the  1941  fiscal  year 
eiffhtv-seven  new  vessels,  which  will  in- 
crease  our  grand  total  to  2,212,070  tons. 
And,  at  writing,  eighty-four  fighting 
ships  of  399,600  tons  had  been  requested 
of  Congress,  bringing  our  potential  total 
to  2,611,670  tons — by  far  the  world's 
greatest  fleet. 

Compare  these  figures  with  the  naval 
statistics  of  our  potential  enemies. 
The  combined  sea  power  of  all  four  states 
is  somewhat  superior  to  ours  in  total  ton- 
nage, but  in  so  small  a  ratio  as  to  offer  no 
danger  to  our  security."  This  becomes 
all  the  more  evident  ^vhen  one  goes  be- 
yond the  fagade  of  statistics.  For  Russia 
is  negligible  as  a  sea  power;  her  sub- 
marines could  be,  at  worst,  an  irritant  in 
the  northern  Pacific;  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  her  principal  units  ai'e  sea- 
worthy enough  to  cross  the  oceans. 
Italy's  fleet  is  composed  of  high-speed 
but  short-range  ships  for  Mediterranean 
service;  some  of  Germany's  ships  have 
small  crusing  radii  designed  for  duty  in 
the  North  Sea;  Japan's  navy  has  been 
built  primarily  for  service  in  the  Far 
East;  our  fleet  is  really  the  only  blue- 
water  navy.  To-day  the  totalitai'ian 
powders  could  muster  against  us  a  tenuous 


and  theoretical  superiority  only  if  their 
own  waters  were  entirely  stripped  of  all 
naval  protection,  and  a  weird  conglomer- 
ation of  ill-adjusted  fighting  ships  sent 
3,000  miles  across  the  seas  on  a  mission 
for  which  they  were  never  designed  and 
never  intended.  Even  then,  our  own 
fleet,  a  tactical,  unified  whole,  fighting  in 
close  proximity  to  its  own  bases,  aided  by 
shore-based  aircraft,  would  have  an  in- 
superable advantage  over  a  conglomera- 
tion of  ships  operating  thousands  of  miles 
from  bases  and  constantly  subject  to  air 
and  submarine  attack. 
•  But  our  fleet  has  certain  weaknesses. 
Most  of  it  is  concentrated  in  the  Pacific. 
The  Atlantic  Squadron — which  contrary 
to  general  belief,  would  not  be  a  "push- 
over" for  any  power — is  an  integral  part 
of  the  U.  S.  Fleet,  and  is  under  the  direct 
command  of  Admiral  James  Richard- 
son, Commander-in-Chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Fleet,  who  flies  his  flag  in  the  Pacific. 
Naval  forces  in  the  Atlantic  comprise 
three  old  but  still  serviceable  battleships, 
with  thick  deck  and  side  armor  but  in- 
ferior range  and  slow  speed;  an  old 
battleship  converted  into  a  training  ship 
which  might  again  be  made  into  a  fight- 
ing unit;  an  aircraft  carrier;  five  swift, 
modern  cruisers  (plus  others  temporarily 
on  this  coast),  more  than  a  match  for  any 
ships  of  their  type  in  the  world;  and  a 
torpedo  fleet  of  very  considerable  strength 
and  mobility  consisting  of  forty  destroy- 
ers and  twenty  or  more  submarines,  and 
a  growing  "mosquito"  squadron  of 
motor  torpedo  boats — all  backed  up  by 
the  Navy's  long-range  patrol  bombers. 
These  Adantic  forces  should  be  strens:th- 
ened  by  two  or  three  more  battleships, 
another  aircraft  carrier,  and  some  more 
cruisers,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  so 
strengthened  ^vhen  ships  of  these  types 
now^  building  are  completed. 

Both  the  fleet  in  the  Pacific  and  that 
portion  of  it  in  the  Atlantic  are  deficient 
in  minelayers — most  useful  for  defensive 
purposes — and  both  coasts  should  have  a 
larger  number  of  long-range  submarines. 
Greater  attention  should  also  be  paid  to 
the  development  of  ships  for  specialized 
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purposes — minelaying   and   anti-aircraft 
cruisers,  netlayers,  etc. 

These  are  on  the  whole  minor  weak- 
nesses.  So  long  as  our  present  naval 
strength  relative  to  the  totditarian  powers  is 
maintained — and  this  is  the  crux  oj  our  naval 
preparedness  problem — we  have  little  to  fear 
from  attack  by  sea.  The  present  xatio  of 
naval  strength  can  change  only  if  we 
neglect  our  own  building  program,  if  the 
totalitarian  powers  outbuild  us,  or — the 
final  possibility — if  the  bulk  of  the  Allied 
fleets  should  fall  into  German  hands. 
Only  the  latter  contingency  could  change 
the  present  ratio  of  naval  strength  over- 
night. The  other  possibilities  would 
present  a  picture  of  gradual  change,  a 
picture  to  which  we  could  adapt  our  o\vn 
actions  in  ample  time  to  conform  with 
that  change.  If  the  swastika  were  raised 
to  the  gaffs  of  the  Xelson,  the  Rodney,  and 
other  British  and  French  vessels — and  as 
we  have  said  previously  this  can  be  con- 
sidered a  most  unlikely  possibility — our 
building  program  would  unquestionably 
have  to  be  increased.  But  we  cannot  in 
reason  attempt  to  outbuild  the  world  and 
to  prepare  to  the  fullest  against  every 
faintly  possible  contingency,  for  to  do  so 
would  be  irremediably  to  weaken  our  eco- 
nomic and  perhaps  our  political  structure 
before  ^ve  even  entered  a  war.  We  have 
already  taken  reasonable  precautions 
against  the  possibility  that  the  British 
fleet  might  fall  into  German  hands  by 
appropriating  funds  to  start  construction 
as  soon  as  the  ways  are  available  of  171 
new  men-of-war.  Our  plans  are  there- 
fore made  and  our  dollars  appropriated; 
what  we  need  now  is  not  further  naval 
appropriations  but  the  proper  transmuta- 
tion of  dollars  into  fighting  ships. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  shore  organi- 
zation of  our  Navy.  We  cannot  main- 
tain our  present  relative  naval  strength, 
vis-a-vis  other  powers,  unless  we  can 
build  good  ships  as  rapidly  as  other  pow- 
ers, and  this  our  Navy  has  not  satisfactor- 
ily demonstrated  that  it  can  do.  The 
reorganization  of  the  Navy  Department, 
partially  carried  through  in  recent 
months,  should  be  completed;  design  and 


procurement  methods  altered;  red  tape 
sliced;  our  navy  yards  shaken  up;  new 
shipbuilding  ways  provided. 

In  fighting  efficiency  our  fleet  probably 
equals  any  when  its  actions  are  limited  to 
purely  naval  operations;  it  still  has  a  lot 
to  learn,  however,  about  combined  oper- 
ations— that  type  of  naval,  land,  and  air 
force  action  which  requires  to  the  highest 
degree  co-ordination  of  all  fighting  serv- 
ices and  which  is  the  type  of  operations 
most  likely  to  occur  in  any  defense  of  the 
Hemisphere. 

VI 

The  German  Air  Force  is  a  separate  air 
force — organized,  trained,  and  equipped 
under  a  ministry  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  army  and  navy  ministries.  So 
is  the  French  air  force;  so  is  the  British. 
But  it  is  obvdous  that  the  German  air 
force  has  developed  the  use  of  air  power 
to  a  far  higher  degree  than  either  the 
British  or  French.  We  do  not  have  a 
separate  air  force;  our  Army  and  our 
Navy  control  their  own  air  forces.  It 
ought  to  be  evident  from  the  lessons  of 
the  war  that  the  type  of  organization 
doesn't  matter.  What  does  matter  is  the 
co-ordination  between  surface  and  air 
units — so  marked  in  the  case  of  Germany, 
so  lacking  in  the  case  of  Britain  and  of 
France. 

The  outstanding  air  lesson  of  the  war  is 
that  air  power  is  most  efTective  when 
used  in  close  and  intensive  support  of 
naval  units  and  ground  troops — in  co- 
operative action.  x\cting  independently 
on  long-range  missions,  it  has  sometimes 
achieved  successes,  but  its  record  has  been 
at  best  spotty  and  its  success  has  been  al- 
most directly  proportionate  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  targets  attacked  from  the 
home  bases  and  to  the  number  of  planes 
used  in  the  missions. 

Applying  these  lessons  to  our  prob- 
lems we  find,  therefore,  need  for  planes 
designed,  organized,  and  trained  to  co- 
operate in  close  support  of  Army  and 
Navy,  and  a  need  for  powerful,  long- 
ranging  bombers  capable  of  carrying  out 
strategical  missions  in  considerable  mass 
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at  considerable  distance  from  base. 
Our  stralci^ical  problem,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  involves  distance  and  bases. 
Given  the  bases — and  we  nmst  have 
them  then — we  then  require  planes  of 
long  enough  range  (longer  than  the  range 
of  any  enemy  planes — and  this  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  technicians!)  to  cover  all 
overseas  approaches  to  those  bases  and  to 
guard  all  vital  areas  of  the  Hemisphere. 
But  the  training  and  operations  of  these 
long-range  bombers  should  be  closely 
integrated  with  the  operations  of  our 
fleet,  for  the  first  line  of  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  primarily  a  water 
line. 

The  Navy's  long-range  patrol  bombers 
— great  flying  boats  which  can  carry 
several  tons  of  bombs  and  some  of  which 
have  radii  of  1,000  to  1,800  miles — are 
ideally  suited  for  this  job.  But  we  have 
not  enough  of  them.  The  Army's 
Boeing  "flying  fortresses,"  faster  than  the 
patrol  planes  but  with  less  range — are 
also  well-equipped  for  this  work. 

For  close  co-operation  with  the  fight- 
ing fleet  and  the  battle  line  are  the  scout- 
bombers,  fighters,  and  torpedo  planes  of 
the  aircraft  carriers,  and  the  catapulted 
seaplanes  of  the  cruisers  and  battleships. 
We  shall  require  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  more  of  the  former  types  for 
each  new  carrier  we  put  into  commis- 
sion; from  two  to  six  of  the  latter  for  each 
battleship  and  cruiser.  We  now  have 
by  far  the  largest  ship-based  air  force  in 
the  world;  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
great  increment  of  this  strength,  merely 
the  addition  of  sufficient  new  planes  to 
provide  air  equipment  for  the  new  ships 
we  build. 

The  Army,  however,  has  no  such 
closely  integrated  and  well-knit  air  forces 
to  support  its  ground  forces.  Observa- 
tion planes  are  the  only  type  closely  at- 
tached to  the  individual  ground  units. 
The  Army  has  no  dive  bombers;  the  air 
corps  virtually  gave  up  the  attack  plane 
— a  type  which  it  first  developed  and  per- 
fected— some  time  ago  because  some  of 
our  pilots  were  so  bemused  with  the  vi- 
sion of  an  independent  air  arm  winning 


wars  by  itself  that  we  neglected  the 
proj)er  dc'vclopnient  ol  types  t(j  C(j-(jper- 
ate  with  ground  tro(jps.  Dive-b(jmbers 
(like  the  famous  German  "Stukas"), 
attack  planes,  and  medium  bombard- 
ment and  pursuit  types  should  be  devel- 
oped and  merged  into  an  instrument  de- 
voted to  one  end — support  of  the  ground 
forces. 

Here,  then,  is  our  air  problem  defined. 
How  many  planes  do  we  need?  An  ex- 
act definition  of  our  needs  must  depend 
upon  an  exact  location  of  the  bases  avail- 
able to  us,  but  it  can  be  said  with  some 
confidence  that  we  do  not  need  and 
should  not  attempt  to  maintain  an  air 
force  of  50,000  planes.  Indeed,  the 
actual  requests  of  the  fighting  services 
seem  to  be  somewhat  more  realistic,  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  goal  of  50,000  planes 
mentioned  by  the  President  in  his  defense 
message  must  have  been  intended  to  con- 
vey his  conviction  that  our  air  forces 
should  be  greatly  strengthened,  rather 
than  to  set  any  such  figure.  The  Navy 
has  asked  for  10,000  planes,  16,000  pilots; 
the  Army's  exact  requests  at  writing  have 
not  been  finally  determined,  but  appar- 
ently will  be  about  11,000  planes.  Un- 
less a  considerable  proportion  of  these 
planes  are  to  be  training  planes  or  held  in 
reserve  (as  now  seems  likely)  these  figures 
appear  excessive,  for  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  in  the  air  from  Japan,  who  is  a  weak 
air  power,  and  even  Germany,  the 
world's  greatest  air  power,  probably  does 
not  maintain  in  active  operating  combat 
squadrons  more  than  4,500  to  8,000 
planes,  and  only  a  handful  of  these 
would  have  range  enough  to  cross  even 
the  southern  Atlantic — from  French 
West  Africa  to  the  hump  of  Brazil. 

The  Navy  could  utilize  effectively 
about  1,500  to  2,000  patrol  bombers 
scattered  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  Army  should  have  700  to 
1,000  or  more  long-range  bombers — 
most  of  them  organized  in  a  centralized 
group,  such  as  our  present  General 
Headquarters  Air  Force,  but  ready  to  be 
immediately  transferred  in  mass  to  any 
threatened  sector.     These  planes  should 
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have  the  protection  of  a  small  force,  say 
200  to  400  long-range  pursuits  or  destroy- 
ers. The  Navy  must  maintain  the 
strength  of  our  ship-based  aircraft;  when 
our  present  building  nrogram  is  com- 
pleted that  strength  will  probably  reach 
1,500  planes.  The  Army  must  immedi- 
ately build  up  a  force  of  400  to  800 
planes — dive  bombers,  attack  planes, 
medium  bombardment  and  pursuit — 
designed  for  one  purpose,  to  act  as  an 
attack  instrument  of  the  ground  forces 
and  to  be  under  the  command  of  who- 
ever is  assigned  to  command  our  field 
army.  In  addition,  reserve  fliers  or 
civilian  pilots  should  be  organized  in 
auxiliary  fighter  and  interceptor  squad- 
rons, their  duties  the  air  defense  of  certain 
territorial  and  industrial  areas  in  the 
United  States.  The  total  combat  plane 
strengths  of  both  Army  and  Navy  (in- 
cluding perhaps  800  planes  earmarked 
solely  for  the  defense  of  such  points  as  the 
Panama  Canal,  Hawaii,  etc.)  need  not  be 
more  than  7,000  to  10,000  planes,  plus 
perhaps  twenty- five  per  cent  reserve,  plus 
training  planes — of  which  a  considerable 
number  will  initially  be  required. 

For  our  immediate  problem  in  the  air 
is  threefold:  (1)  devising  the  proper 
organization  upon  which  our  air  strength 
can  be  built  and  achieving  the  maximum 
possible  co-ordination  of  eff'ort  of  army 
planes  with  naval  planes,  of  both  with 
the  surface  forces;  (2)  speeding  up  and 
increasing  the  supply  of  trained  pilots; 
(3)  increasing,  not  so  much  the  capacity 
of  our  aircraft  factories,  which  even  to- 
day is  large,  but  increasing  their  actual 
production  rate,  which  to-day  is  no  more 
than  8,000  to  12,000  annually,  and 
which  ought  to  be,  at  least  for  the  dura- 
tion of  this  present  international  crisis, 
perhaps  24,000  to  36,000  annually. 

VII 

The  Army  is  this  nation's  and  this 
Hemisphere's  third  line  of  defense.  It 
is  an  important  element  of  that  defense 
(we  should  not  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  wars  can  be  won  by  sea 


power  and  air  power  alone),  and  some  of 
its  functions  are  particularly  vital.  In 
the  past  we  have  been  committed  to  the 
principle  of  a  small  citizens'  army,  rather 
than  the  maintenance  of  a  huge  standing 
army  which  can  be  utilized  efi'ectively 
not  in  this  Hemisphere,  but  only  on 
European  or  Asiatic  battlefields,  where 
the  borders  of  hostile  nations  crowd 
across  the  map  and  mass  is  still  hurled 
against  mass.  The  mass  armies  of 
Europe  or  Asia  cannot  easily  be  trans- 
ported to  this  Hemisphere — can  never  be 
so  transported  provided  we  retain  control 
of  the  seas  and  maintain  a  proper  air 
defense.  A  small  army  could  be  trans- 
ported, might  elude  our  fleet  or  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  presence  in  another  ocean 
to  establish  some  beach-head  in  a  remote 
area.  But  probably  the  maximum  force 
that  could  be  so  transported — the  maxi- 
mum initial  force  that  could  be  trans- 
ported even  if  control  of  the  sea  were 
wrested  from  us — would  not  be  much 
larger  than  50,000  men.  The  transpor- 
tation of  such  a  force  would  require 
375,000  tons  of  shipping,  perhaps  forty 
ships,  about  the  largest  force  that  could 
conveniently  be  convoyed  in  a  single 
operation.  To  supply  such  a  force 
might  require  from  650,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping to  2,000,000  tons  monthly;  in  other 
words,  perhaps  half  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
German  merchant  marine  would  have  to 
be  devoted  solely  to  the  job  of  supplying 
50,000  soldiers.  If  this  force  were  to  be 
doubled,  the  shipping  tonnage  necessary 
would  be  doubled;  to  supply  an  army  of 
1,000,000  men  in  this  Hemisphere  would 
require  at  the  very  least  13,000,000  tons 
of  shipping.  Economically  and  com- 
mercially the  problem  seems  impossible; 
not  even  Britain,  or  a  combination  of 
Britain  and  Germany,  has  sufficient 
shipping  to  divert  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  it  from  their  ordinary  and 
vital  trade  routes  to  military  purposes. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  have  to  fear  the 
employment  of  mass  armies  in  this 
Hemisphere;  the  most  we  have  to  guard 
against  is  the  possible  transportation  of 
a  small  expeditionary  force. 


Wanted:    a    plan    for    defense 
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There  are  now  pending  various  pro- 
posals for  the  increase  in  size  of  our 
Army— some  of  tiiem  involving  rela- 
tively small  but  necessary  numerical  in- 
creases, others  a  basic  change  in  the 
whole  fundamental  structure  of  our  de- 
fense forces,  a  basic  change  indeed  in  the 
concept  of  our  democracy.  In  the  latter 
category  falls  the  suggestion,  now  vigor- 
ously pressed,  for  conscription.  Con- 
scription in  time  of  war  can  be  justified. 
But  at  a  time  like  the  present  it  cannot  be 
justified  on  a  basis  oj  Hemisphere  de- 
fense, for  no  sucli  mass  of  men  as  con- 
scription would  provide  can  effectively 
be  used  in  this  Hemisphere — with  one 
possible  exception:  if  we  were  preparing 
for  a  death  struggle  with  a  Japanized 
Asia  and  with  a  completely  Germanized 
Europe  in  which  all  the  navies  and 
merchant  marines  and  shipbuilding  facil- 
ities of  the  continent  were  in  German 
hands — a  possibility  which  we  have 
previously  discussed  and  considered  to  be 
most  unlikely. 

Events  do  not  warrant  the  painting  of 
the  international  picture  in  such  black 
overtones  as  this.  But  whether  or  not 
conscription  is  genuinely  needed,  it 
should  never  be  endorsed  except  after 
careful  consideration  and  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  basic  change  in  our  lives 
and  our  customs  that  it  will  entail.  In- 
vocation of  a  compulsory-service  act  has 
many  arguments  in  its  favor,  but  it  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  its  adoption 
would  create  a  profound,  lasting,  and 
inescapable  change  in  the  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  life  of  our  country  and 
might  well  retard  the  growth  of  our  civi- 
lization. A  measure  of  such  consequence 
if  enacted  in  time  of  peace  may  become 
a  permanent  part  of  our  institutions;  it 
should  not,  therefore,  be  considered  by 
Congress  in  this  era  of  hysteria,  but,  if  in- 
tended as  a  permanent  measure,  only  in 
a  time  of  calm  calculation.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  conscription  is  needed 
merely  as  a  temporary  emergency  meas- 
ure to  last  for  the  duration  of  the  emer- 
gency, then  the  emergency  ought  to  be 
defined;   if  the  international   picture   is 


black  enough  to  warrant  conscription 
then  the  President  sh(juld  declare  a  state 
of  national  emergency  (jr  C(jngress  should 
declare  a  state  of  war. 

And  if  the  Army  can  fill  its  minimum 
needs  in  men  without  conscripticjn  there 
are  still  some  valid  arguments  for  it  — 
but  the  most  important,  the  need  for 
manpower,  falls  by  the  wayside.  And 
we  have  not  yet  even  had  a  chance  to  try 
to  hll  our  requirements  by  voluntary 
recruiting. 

What  are  those  requirements?  The 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  our  land 
forces  are  several.  First,  our  Regular 
Army  must  provide  garrisons  and  de- 
fenses for  army,  navy,  and  air  bases  now 
established,  or  to  be  established.  This 
may  require  eventually  125,000  to  1 50,000 
men,  with  the  most  heavily  guarded 
points  the  Panama  Canal,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  several  points  in 
the  Alaskan-Aleutian  area.  Second:  the 
Regular  Army  must  provide  the  nucleus 
or  cadre  for  coast  defense  and  anti-air- 
craft troops  to  make  our  continental 
base  within  the  United  States  secure;  it 
must  have  eight  to  fifteen  men  per  plane 
to  operate  its  air  force;  it  must  provide 
officers  and  instructors  to  train  the 
National  Guard  and  to  form  the  skeletal 
structure  upon  which  a  large  mass  army 
may  be  built  up  in  case  of  necessity  after 
"M-Day."  And,  under  our  broadened 
responsibilities  of  Hemisphere  Defense, 
it  has  another  function  of  recent  devel- 
opment. It  must  provide  a  field  force, 
highly  trained,  fully  equipped,  instantly 
ready  for  transportation  as  an  expedi- 
tionary force  anywhere  within  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere — to  quell,  with  the  help 
of  the  Navy  and  air  force,  alien-inspired 
revolutions,  to  seize  an  advanced  base,  to 
repel  an  attack  or  hold  an  area,  until 
larger  forces  are  transported,  if  neces- 
sary, to  assist  it.  Such  a  force  certainly 
need  be  no  larger  than  150,000  men — 
perhaps  half  that  number — about  the 
number  with  which  Germany,  only  one 
hundred  miles  away,  seized  Norway. 
Adding  to  this  the  numbers  required  for 
the  Army's  other  functions,  the  Regular 
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Army,  even  to  fulfill  its  broadened  re- 
sponsibilities, need  be  no  larger  than 
400,000  men,  if  that  large.  Our  present 
enlisted  strength  is  about  228,000;  au- 
thorized strength  is  280,000;  a  further 
increase  is  indicated,  but  it  should  not  be 
hard  to  fill  the  necessary  quota  by  volun- 
tary recruiting. 

The  National  Guard  should  be  reorgan- 
ized and  its  duties  redefined.  Those 
duties  should  fall  into  two  distinct  cate- 
gories. First,  the  Guard  should  furnish 
the  major  portion  of  the  forces  which 
would  provide  coast  and  anti-aircraft 
defense  for  this  country.  Home  guard 
units — some  of  them  composed  of  older 
men — ought  to  be  created  to  provide 
such  protection  for  their  own  localities. 
And  the  other  part  of  the  Guard,  consist- 
ing of  younger  men  selected  for  their 
physical  fitness,  should  be  organized  and 
trained  in  peacetime  to  provide  a  field 
force  of  perhaps  nine  to  twelve  divisions 
to  replace  the  Regular  Army  field  force 
if  that  force  should  be  sent  out  of  the 
country,  to  supplement  it,  if  required, 
for  continental  defense.  The  authorized 
strength  of  the  Guard  to-day  is  about 
235,000  men.  No  increase  is  contem- 
plated under  the  President's  present 
plans;  it  should,  however,  have  an  in- 
crement of  strength,  primarily  to  furnish 
very  considerably  expanded  forces  for 
anti-aircraft  and  home  defense  purposes. 

This  reorganized  and  strengthened 
army  needs  above  all  to  be  a  balanced 
army,  with  the  proper  number  of  anti- 
aircraft units,  the  proper  number  of 
mechanized  divisions,  etc.  Despite  the 
graphic  lessons  of  the  war  there  is  as  yet 
no  indication  that  our  future  plans  have 


been  altered  to  fit  those  lessons;  there  is 
as  yet  no  evidence  that  the  importance 
of  the  gasoline  engine  in  war  has  been 
fully  realized. 

Hemispheric  defense,  it  should  be  ob- 
vious from  a  study  of  our  geographical 
position,  from  even  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  the  capabilities  and  the  limitations 
of  the  fighting  ship  and  the  fighting 
plane,  is  primarily  a  problem  for  sea 
power,  secondarily  for  air  power.  But  it 
is  not  a  problem  which  can  be  solved  by 
any  one  service  alone,  or  for  that  matter 
by  the  defense  forces  alone.  Political 
and  economic  planning  within  the  Hem- 
isphere must  precede  strategical  plan- 
ning; the  diplomatic  and  financial 
branches  of  government  should  be  even 
more  immediately  interested  in  this 
problem  than  the  military.  And  an  in- 
tegrated defense  must  be  a  defense  into 
which  each  element  of  the  fighting  serv- 
ices, its  supporting  arms,  and  the  other 
branches  of  government  are  nicely  articu- 
lated, in  which  each  service  works — not 
on  "its  own,"  but  as  part  of  a  machine. 

There  seems  to  be  no  such  unity  of 
concept  or  unity  of  planning  in  Wash- 
ington. Our  defense  forces  are,  like 
Topsy,  "jest  growin'."  Wanted  above 
all  is  a  plan  for  defense,  a  military  policy, 
a  directive,  a  definition  of  what  we  must 
defend  and  against  whom,  and  the  or- 
ganization to  carry  out  the  plan. 

We  intend  to  spend  more  than  $4,650,- 
000,000— perhaps  $5,000,000,000,  or 
about  $36  per  capita,  42  per  cent  of  the 
national  budget,  in  this  fiscal  year  of 
1941.  The  dollars  are  flowing.  But  is 
there  a  plan? 
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THE   NEW  GERMAN  MILITARY  THEORY 


BY  HOFFMAN  NIGKERSON 


THERE  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
the  new  German  tacties  and  strategy 
which  have  so  astonished  civiHan  opin- 
ion. On  the  contrary,  their  general 
principles  have  for  some  time  been  fa- 
miliar to  educated  soldiers  and  attentive 
students  of  war.  At  this  writing  details 
remain  to  be  cleared  up,  for  instance  as 
to  the  equipment  and  use  of  parachute 
troops  and  the  rumored,  but  as  yet  un- 
verified, "new  weapon."  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  recent  German  operations 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands 
have  followed  the  pattern  already  seen 
in  Poland  and  Norway.  In  each  case 
the  extraordinary  thing  has  been  not 
what  the  Germans  have  tried  to  do  but 
the  smoothness  and  speed  with  which 
they  have  done  it. 

The  new  military  technic  has  devel- 
oped naturally  and  logically  from  the 
experience  of  the  last  war,  as  digested 
in  the  active  discussion  of  military  theory 
which  has  gone  on  everywhere  since 
November  11,  1918. 

For  the  most  part  the  campaigns  of 
1914-18  served  as  signposts  indicating 
what  should  be  avoided  in  the  future. 
That  war  was  won  by  exhaustion.  After 
more  than  ten  million  soldiers  and  prob- 
ably an  even  larger  number  of  civilians 
had  been  killed,  most  of  the  planet  had 
gone  bankrupt,  and  social  order  through- 
out the  vast  Russian  Empire  had  broken 
down,  Germany  had  finally  collapsed. 
Obviously  the  strategy  which  had  pro- 
duced such  a  result  was  worthless  because 
it  was  so  costly  that  its  victories  were 
almost  as  bad  as  defeats.     In  1914,  be- 


fore the  Western  Front  had  hardened 
into  trench  warfare,  the  Germans  had 
had  a  chance  to  win  the  war  at  the 
Marne.  Four  years  later,  in  the  spring 
of  1918,  a  new  offensive  tactic  had  given 
them  another  chance.  Neither  oppor- 
tunity had  been  grasped,  and  in  the 
interval  the  opposing  masses  of  infantry 
and  artillery  had  battered  fruitlessly 
against  each  other  almost  as  crudely  as 
two  hostile  unarmed  groups  who  meet 
each  other  in  a  narrow  corridor  and 
can  do  nothing  else  but  shove. 

Everywhere  military  thinkers  came 
to  much  the  same  conclusion  as  the  man 
in  the  street:  this  must  not  happen  again. 
The  talented  German  General  Von 
Seeckt,  who  organized  the  little  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  Reichswehr  for  the  in- 
glorious and  short-lived  Weimar  Repub- 
lic, in  his  book  Thoughts  of  a  Soldier^  of 
which  the  English  translation  was  pub- 
lished fourteen  long  years  ago,  summed 
up  the  lesson  of  the  last  war  thus: 

To  what  military  success  did  this  universal 
levy  in  mass  .  .  .  lead?  In  spite  of  every  effort 
the  war  did  not  end  with  the  decisive  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle;  for  the 
most  part  it  resolved  itself  into  a  series  of  ex- 
hausting struggles  for  position  until,  before  an 
immense  superiority  of  force,  the  springs  which 
fed  the  resistance  of  one  of  the  combatants,  the 
sources  of  its  personnel,  its  material,  and  finally 
of  its  morale  dried  up,  although  they  were  not 
exhausted.  Has  the  victor  really  rejoiced  in 
his  victory?  Do  the  results  of  the  war  bear  any 
just  relation  to  the  sacrifice  of  national  strength? 
.  .  .  The  soldier  must  ask  himself  whether 
these  giant  armies  can  even  be  manoeuvred  in 
accordance  with  a  strategy  that  seeks  a  decision, 
and  whether  it  is  possible  for  any  future  war 
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between  .  .  .  masses  to  end  otherwise  than  in 
indecisive  rigidity. 

Perhaps  the  principle  of  the  levy  in  mass,  of 
the  nation  in  arms,  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 
.  .  .  Mass  becomes  immobile;  it  cannot  ma- 
noeuvre and  .  .  .  cannot  win  victories,  it  can 
only  crush  by  sheer  weight. 

(And  again)  The  soldier,  who  seeks  a  decision 
in  mobility,  rapidity  and  inspiration,  has  grave 
doubts  whether  armed  masses  can  ever  secure 
a  decision,  and  whether  nations  in  arms  can 
avoid  finishing  in  trenches  once  more. 

(On  the  other  hand)  Anyone  who  has  the 
smallest  idea  what  technical  knowledge,  what 
numerous  instruments,  operated  only  by  care- 
fully trained  experts,  what  highly  disciplined 
mental  faculties  are  needed  for  the  effective 
control  of  modern  artillery  fire,  must  admit 
that  these  essential  qualities  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted  with  men  whose  training  has  been  brief 
and  superficial  .  .  .  such  men  .  .  .  against  a 
small  number  of  practiced  technicians  .  .  .  are 
"cannon  fodder"  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
term. 

Unlike  the  man  in  the  street,  however, 
military  thinkers  did  not  interpret  "this 
must  not  happen  again"  as  meaning  that 
strife  would  cease.  Instead,  since  they 
correctly  judged  that  no  stable  or  lasting 
peace  was  being  established,  they  dili- 
gently sought  for  more  rational  because 
more  profitable  ways  of  waging  war. 

In  all  cases  they  found  the  germ  of 
their  new  methods  in  certain  develop- 
ments of  the  latter  part  of  1914-18. 
Some  of  these  developments  had  been 
due  to  mechanization  by  means  of  the 
internal-combustion  engine  which  had 
made  possible  the  plane  and  the  tank. 
Planes  had  had  a  real  though  limited 
effect  upon  ground  operations,  while 
the  success  of  tanks  had  been  startling — 
at  Cambrai  in  1917  they  had  broken  clear 
through  the  German  front  in  an  attack 
which  if  properly  supported  might  have 
ended  the  war.  Independently  of  mech- 
anization, the  new  German  offensive 
tactic  of  1 9 1 7  and  1 8  had  gone  a  long  way 
toward  achieving  surprise  and  making 
maneuver  possible  not  by  means  of 
new  weapons  but  by  high  training  of 
the  assaulting  troops.  First,  the  ap- 
proach march  had  been  made  in  great- 
est secrecy,  the  troops  moved  by  night 
so  as  not  to  be  seen  from  the  air;  all 
gun    and    wagon    wheels    and    horses' 


hoofs  had  been  mufHed,  and  all  troops 
with  their  transport  had  remained  under 
cover  of  woods  or  roofs  during  the  day. 
Second,  the  bombardment  before  the 
assault  had  been  short  and  without  pre- 
liminary ranging,  most  of  the  shells 
being  filled  with  temporary  gases  in- 
tended to  hinder  the  defenders  without 
barring  the  advance  of  the  attackers. 
Third,  the  actual  attack  had  been  made 
by  "infiltration";  each  assaulting  unit 
had  gone  ahead  as  fast  and  as  far  as  it 
could,  leaving  to  the  Higher  Command 
the  job  of  protecting  its  flanks  and  rear 
by  means  of  reserves.  Thus  in  case  of 
success  the  remaining  "islands  of  resist- 
ance" had  been  surrounded  as  by  water 
flowing  through  a  break  in  a  dam. 
Without  high  training  secrecy  could  not 
have  been  achieved,  the  suddenly  opened 
bombardment  could  not  have  been  ac- 
curate, and  the  infiltrating  attack  would 
have  been  ineffective.  Obviously  such 
procedure  contained  valuable  lessons 
for  the  future. 

Considering  all  these  things,  and  seek- 
ing constantly  for  some  means  of  victory 
which  would  not  be  too  costly  in  blood,  in 
physical  destruction,  and  in  money,  mil- 
itary theorists  divided  into  two  schools. 
A  minority,  the  "air-frightfulness"  people 
whose  most  logical  and  lucid  representa- 
tive was  the  Italian  General  Douhet, 
pinned  their  faith  to  the  bombing  plane. 
According  to  them  a  sudden  rush  of 
bombers  could  first  destroy  an  opponent's 
air  force  and  then  terrify  his  civilians 
into  panic  by  indiscriminately  attacking 
cities,  thus  winning  a  war  practically 
overnight. 

Although  this  idea  had  some  success  in 
capturing  the  popular  imagination,  the 
majority  of  students  of  war  put  it  aside 
with  contempt.  The  verdict  of  that 
majority  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  America's  best  military  his- 
torian, the  late  R.  M.  Johnston  of 
Harvard  and  of  the  Historical  Section 
A.  E.  F.,  in  his  admirable  little  book 
First  Reflections  on  the  Campaign  of  1918  in 
which  he  wrote:  "We  hear  much  from 
civilians  and  half-trained  soldiers  about 
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the  war  of  the  future  being  clrcicled 
by  .  .  .  some  particular  arm,  sucli  as 
the  bombing  plane.  The  operations  of 
1918  emphasize  a  .  .  .  very  di  He  rent 
conclusion  .  .  .  never  before  has  the 
combination  of  all  arms  been  so  essential 
and  so  difiicult  to  achieve."  In  other 
words,  thoughtful  soldiers  and  naval 
ofiiccrs  everywhere  saw  that  the  more 
powerful  the  plane  might  prove,  the 
more  essential  it  was  to  use  it  as  part  of  a 
team  of  which  the  other  members  would 
be  ground  troops  and  ships. 

Especially  in  Germany,  angered  and 
humiliated  by  the  Versailles  Treaty  but 
still,  thanks  to  that  treaty,  a  great  power, 
military  thought  set  to  work  upon  the 
difficult  task  of  co-ordinating  the  use  of 
the  new  and  strangely  assorted  weapons 
provided  by  modern  industry. 

To  this  end  Von  Seeckt  drew  up  a 
scheme  or  scenario  for  future  land  cam- 
paigns which  he  divided,  as  it  were,  into 
three  acts.  According  to  him,  since 
the  existing  air  forces — being  manned 
largely  by  professionals  permanently  in 
the  service — will  be  immediately  avail- 
able, they  will  be  the  stars  of  the  first 
act,  attacking  not  so  much  the  hostile 
cities  and  centers  of  supply  as  the  op- 
posing air  forces,  and  turning  against 
other  targets  only  after  defeating  those 
forces.  He  did  not  expand  this  remark, 
and  by  it  he  undoubtedly  meant  air 
attack  against  the  factories  and  ground 
organization  of  the  hostile  air  armada. 
Nor  did  he  agree  with  Douhet  in  taking 
for  granted  a  rapid  decision  as  between 
the  air  fleets.  In  passing  he  noted  the 
importance  and  vulnerability  to  air 
attack  of  large  hostile  troop  concentra- 
tions, and  in  general  the  possibility  of 
hindering  the  enemy's  mobilization  of 
men  and  supplies  by  such  attack. 

In  his  second  act:  "The  attack  initi- 
ated by  the  air  force  will  be  pressed 
with  all  possible  speed  by  all  available 
troops,  i.e.  in  essence,  by  the  regular 
army.  The  more  efficient  this  army,  the 
greater  its  mobility,  the  more  resolute 
and  competent  its  command,  the  greater 
will  be  its  chance  of  beating  the  opposing 


forces  rapidly  out  of  the  held,  of  hinder- 
ing the  enemy  in  the  creation  and  train- 
ing of  further  forces  and  {)erhaps  of 
making  him  immediately  ready  for 
peace.  While  the  two  professional  ar- 
mies are  fighting  for  the  initial  decision, 
the  creation  of  defensive  forces  is  in 
progress  behind  them.  The  army  that 
has  been  victorious  .  .  .  will,  while 
drawing  on  its  own  reserves  of  men  and 
material  for  the  necessary  maintenance 
of  its  striking  power,  essay  to  prevent  the 
newly  formed  masses  on  the  other  side, 
superior  in  numbers  but  inferior  in  qual- 
ity, from  developing  their  strength  and 
above  all  from  forming  compact  and 
well  equipped  fronts." 

Thus  the  third  act,  that  of  the  mass 
armies  spreading  themselves  across  the 
theater  of  war,  may  not  take  place  at  all, 
or  only  as  an  epilogue  working  out  a 
foregone  conclusion.  It  will  at  any  rate 
be  profoundly  affected  by  the  first  bat- 
tles between  the  regulars. 

Summing  up,  Von  Seeckt  saw: 
".  .  .  the  whole  future  of  warfare  .  .  . 
in  the  employment  of  mobile  armies, 
relatively  small  but  of  high  quality  and 
rendered  distinctly  more  effective  by  the 
addition  of  aircraft,  and  in  the  simul- 
taneous mobilization  of  the  whole  defense 
force,  be  it  to  feed  the  attack  or  for  home 
defense."  His  mobile  "operating  army," 
so  he  thought,  had  best  require  no  rein- 
forcement whatsoever  for  its  first  move, 
and  in  any  case  very  little. 

Already  in  reading  this  sketch  the 
reader  may  have  been  reminded  of  what 
was  to  happen  in  Poland.  He  or  she 
may  also  have  noted  that  the  only  new 
arm  mentioned  in  the  above  scenario  is 
the  plane.  Since  all  the  new  weapons 
w^ere  at  the  time  forbidden  to  Germany, 
probably  the  suave  Prussian's  omission 
of,  for  instance,  tanks  was  a  matter  of 
tact.  This  idea  is  confirmed  by  what 
Von  Seeckt  wrote  in  another  place:  "He 
who  believes  that  position  w-arfare  is  the 
opposite  of  real  war,  that  it  may  indeed 
lead  to  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the 
side  that  is  weaker  in  material,  but  never 
to    the    decisive,     annihilating    victory 
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which  is  the  aim  of  all  military  thinking, 
and  who  therefore  believes  that  this 
future  victory  must  be  sought  in  a  war  of 
movement,  will  not  relinquish  the  arm 
whose  essential  characteristic  is  mobility, 
i.e.  cavalry."  If  for  "cavalry"  we  read 
"planes,  motor  cycles,  armored  cars, 
and  tanks"  we  probably  come  nearer  to 
his  real  thought. 

The  reader  will  also  have  noted  how 
full  of  the  offensive  spirit  Von  Seeckt 
was,  and  in  this  he  is  typical  of  present 
German  thought  which  he  did  so  much 
to  form.  Although  Germans  know  at 
least  as  well  as  able  but  slightly  one- 
sided writers  like  Liddell  Hart  the 
strength  of  the  modern  defensive,  they 
are  far  too  good  soldiers  not  to  realize  that 
in  war  only  the  offensive  can  achieve 
positive  results.  Well  aware  that  the 
problem  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  the 
Higher  Command  in  Berlin  went  at  it 
energetically.  Army  administration  and 
paper  work  were  simplified,  after  a 
fashion  that  would  have  delighted  the 
temporary  American  officers  of  the  last 
war,  so  that  the  new  German  officers 
might  give  their  whole  time  to  training 
and  study.  Beginning  in  the  days  when 
Germany's  weapons  were  still  more  or 
less  restricted  by  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
every  tactical  exercise,  even  those  of 
small  units,  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
team  work  between  infantry,  artillery, 
tanks,  and  aircraft.  To  harness  together 
an  elephant,  a  giraffe,  a  race  horse,  and  a 
yoke  of  oxen  and  to  persuade  them  all 
to  pull  together  would  be  simple  in 
comparison.  The  jungle  of  written  or- 
ders which  had  sprouted  everywhere 
during  the  trench  warfare  of  1914-18 
was  wholly  swept  away.  Even  division 
commanders  were  taught  to  issue  them 
seldom  and  then  very  briefly.  Every 
subordinate  commander  was  constantly 
thrown  on  his  own  initiativ^e,  both  as  to 
how  he  should  execute  the  directions 
which  his  immediate  Chief  outlined  to 
him  in  a  handful  of  words  and  as  to  how 
he  should  act  when  wholly  on  his  own. 
The  idea  was  that  all  hands  should  co- 
operate sensibly  and  promptly  according 


to  the  immediate  situation,  much  like  an 
American  championship  football  team 
in  a  broken  field. 

II 

In  war,  as  in  other  human  activities, 
ideas  must  be  carried  out  by  men.  Al- 
though good  officers  will,  in  time,  make 
good  troops  out  of  untrained  civilians, 
nevertheless  time  is  essential.  In  con- 
sidering the  German  army  of  to-day 
the  thorough  training  of  the  men  as  well 
as  the  oflScers  cannot  be  over  emphasized. 
In  the  little  Versailles  Treaty  Reichs- 
wehr,  a  long-service  professional  force, 
the  physical  and  military  training  of 
both  officers  and  men  was  carried  farther 
than  in  any  modern  army  since  the 
French  Revolutionary  conscripts,  by 
defeating  the  regular  armies  of  the  Kings, 
had  exalted  military  quantity  above 
quality. 

When  National  Socialist  Germany  re- 
introduced universal  service  the  saving 
of  time  became  all  important.  The 
military  world  wondered  how  Von 
Seeckt's  hundred  thousand  professionals 
could  be  made  the  nucleus  of  a  mass 
army  of  millions  without  ruinous  sacri- 
fice of  maneuvering  power.  One  way 
of  inspiring  the  new  formations  was  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  army  of 
the  Hohenzollerns — others  may  laugh 
at  tradition;  the  soldier  who  must  pre- 
pare himself  for  one  of  the  greatest  of 
ordeals  will  not  do  so.  The  tradition  of 
many  famous  regiments  of  Hohenzollern 
days  had  been  carefully  preserved  by 
naming  a  Reichswehr  infantry  company 
or  cavalry  troop  after  each  of  them. 
Also  the  thorough  military  education  of 
the  Reichswehr  had  fitted  it  admirably 
to  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  far  larger 
force.  Nevertheless,  the  expansion  was 
so  sudden  and  so  vast  that  it  required 
the  greatest  efforts. 

One  cannot  repeat  too  often  that  the 
essence  of  the  new  warfare  is  not  merely 
the  use  of  the  new  weapons  but  their  use 
by  a  highly  trained  Command  and 
by  highly  trained  soldiers.  This  alone 
made  possible  the  extreme  boldness,  the 
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great  speed,  and  the  smoothness  of"  tlie 
German  operations  chains  tlie  war. 

In  the  ease  of  many  of  tlie  drafted  men 
time  had  been  saved  by  a  preliminary 
eoursc  in  the  Arbeitsdienst,  or  Labor 
Service,  an  organization  somewhat  hke 
our  G.G.G.  There  future  recruits  had 
been  physically  hardened,  disciplined, 
and  taught  marching  and  simple  drill. 
Once  in  the  army,  they  could  spend  their 
whole  time  on  training  and  practice 
with  weapons. 

In  the  same  way  the  preliminary  train- 
ing of  military  airmen  was  given  in  the 
Lufthansa,  the  civilian  air  transport 
service. 

The  whole  team  of  ground  and  air 
forces  was  built  up  with  a  view  to  the 
greatest  possible  mobility  and  the  boldest 
sort  of  attack,  preferably  by  surprise. 
In  the  German  General  Staff  School 
nine  "offensive  problems"  were  given 
out  for  each  defensive  one.  In  order 
that  artillery  support  for  the  infantry 
might  always  be  prompt,  the  typical 
"combat  team"  for  mobile  warfare  was 
the  "reinforced  regiment,"  an  infantry 
regiment  with  a  battalion  of  light  field 
artillery  permanently  attached. 

No  less  than  nine  mechanized  "Panzer- 
divisionen,"  i.e.  armored  divisions,  were 
organized  as  compared  with  forty-two 
active  peace-time  infantry  divisions. 
Each  armored  division  had  about  four- 
teen thousand  men  and  three  thousand 
motor  vehicles.  Each  was  divided  into 
three  groups:  a  reconnaissance  group  of 
fifty  armored  cars  and  a  company  of 
motor-cycle  infantry,  an  attacking  group 
of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  tanks, 
and  a  ground-holding  group  consisting 
of  a  motorized  infantry  brigade  and  a 
regiment  of  field  artillery.  The  armored 
divisions  required  a  high  proportion  of 
technical  troops,  mechanics  for  field  re- 
pair work,  signal  men,  and  engineers  for 
quick  repair  of  roads  and  bridges — 
somewhat  as  the  armored  knight  of 
former  centuries,  also  a  highly  specialized 
fighting  man,  needed  at  least  one  squire 
and  one  groom  to  care  for  his  armor, 
his  spare  horse,  etc.     The  personnel  of 


these   mechanized   divisi(jns   are   picked 


men, 


In  general  the  Geiinan  arni(jred  forces 
were  to  be  used  much  like  the  heavy  cav- 
alry of  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  were 
seldom  expected  to  attack  a  hostile  front 
adequately  furnished  with  artillery,  for 
no  tank — or  at  least  none  seen  in  battle 
before  May  of  this  year — is  proof  against 
cannon-shot.  Instead,  they  were  to 
punch  through  weak  spots  in  the  enemy's 
front  or  to  turn  his  flanks,  and  then  to 
disorganize  his  rear  and  attack  his  com- 
mand-posts. Thus  they  were  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  effort  to  bewilder 
and  confuse  opponents,  the  experience  of 
1914-18  having  taught  that  such  pro- 
cedure would  be  easier  and  more  prof- 
itable than  mere  pounding. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  were 
far  from  neglecting  infantry  and  artillery. 
Their  idea  was  to  produce  a  balanced 
team  in  which  either  the  older  or  the 
newer  arm  of  the  service  was  to  take  the 
lead  according  to  the  particular  problem 
to  be  solved. 

Meanwhile  military  thought  devel- 
oped on  the  same  general  lines  in  other 
countries.  Indeed,  it  might  be  argued 
that  intellectually  the  German  soldiers 
borrowed  and  adopted  more  than  they 
originated.  For  instance,  in  England 
General  J.  F.  G.  ("Boney")  Fuller,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  British  Tank  Corps 
in  the  last  war  and  the  organizer  of  the 
Cambrai  break-through,  worked  out  in 
a  number  of  books  the  tactics  of  tanks 
and  their  probable  influence  upon  future 
warfare  more  thoroughly  than  this  had 
been  done  elsewhere.  Among  other 
things,  he  predicted  that  planes  and 
tanks  would  jointly  transform  "linear 
warfare"  with  regular  fronts  and  in- 
violate rear  areas  into  "area  warfare" 
or  "naval  warfare  on  land"  with  the 
forces  of  the  two  sides  intermingled. 
Nowhere,  however,  did  the  actual  equip- 
ment and  training  of  the  armed  forces 
go  so  far  in  the  direction  of  what  may  be 
called  the  new  warfare  as  in  Germany. 

In  addition  to  its  careful  technical 
preparations  for  war,  the  National  So- 
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cialist  government  of  Germany  also 
studied  what  we  may  call  political  prep- 
arations. No  war  can  be  other  than  a 
political  act,  for  all  wars  are  acts  of  or- 
ganized force  between  ^wo  human  groups 
each  of  which  is  trying  to  impose  some 
policy  upon  the  other.  This  is  true  even 
when  the  policy  is  purely  defensive;  for 
instance,  if  group  A  tries  to  enslave  group 
B,  then  B  is  trying  to  impose  upon  A  B's 
policy  of  remaining  independent. 

In  the  German  case,  policy  has  been 
and  is  aggressive.  Whenever  possible, 
each  nation  which  was  about  to  be  at- 
tacked has  been  systematically  disor- 
ganized by  utilizing  German  sympathiz- 
ers to  act  from  within.  At  the  same 
time,  in  addition  to  the  admirable  and 
praiseworthy  study  of  how  to  surprise  an 
enemy  in  the  actual  operations  of  war, 
National  Socialist  Germany  also  planned 
to  achieve  what  may  be  called  "political 
surprise" — by  the  simple  method  of  at- 
tacking without  a  declaration  of  war. 
Neither  practice  is  new:  in  1904  the 
Japanese  sank  two  Russian  cruisers  by 
"political  surprise,"  while  both  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Russian 
Revolution  of  our  own  day  have  at 
times  tried  to  disorganize  opponents 
from  within.  The  old-fashioned  name 
for  both  practices  is  treachery. 

Ill 

After  the  useful  "preliminary  canters" 
provided  by  the  bloodless  invasions  of 
Austria  and  Czechoslovakia,  the  first 
objective  of  the  new  German  military 
machine  was  Poland. 

On  the  eve  of  the  German  attack  the 
Polish  State  included  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  and 
nearly  thirty-five  million  people.  Most 
of  the  Poles  were  poor,  but  they  were 
patriotic  and  in  the  past  had  had  a  con- 
siderable military  tradition.  Unfortu- 
nately for  them,  about  forty  per  cent 
of  their  population  were  non-Polish. 
About  thirty  per  cent  consisted  of  peas- 
ants speaking  Russian  dialects,  tilling 
the  land  in  the  eastern  provinces  under 


the  orders  of  Polish  officials  and  land- 
lords from  whom  they  were  divided  by 
the  age-old  cultural  and  religious  gulf 
between  Roman  Catholicism  and  East- 
ern Orthodoxy.  About  five  per  cent  of 
Polish  citizens  were  Jews  and  another 
five  per  cent  were  Germans. 

The  Polish  army  was  perhaps  the 
fourth  or  fifth  strongest  in  Europe,  and 
great  efforts  had  been  spent  on  it.  On 
the  whole  it  was  an  army  of  1914-18  type 
plus  a  high  proportion  of  horsed  cavalry. 
The  active  units  included  thirty  infantry 
divisions,  twelve  cavalry  brigades,  and 
one  mechanized  brigade.  The  air  force 
was  of  no  great  strength,  poverty  having 
limited  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent 
on  planes.  The  Polish  soldiers  and 
company  officers  were  good,  the  Higher 
Command  more  doubtful. 

Geographically  Poland  is  difficult  to 
defend.  From  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains in  the  south  to  the  Baltic  in  the 
north  the  country  is  a  plain  in  which  the 
chief  military  obstacles  are  the  river  lines. 
The  common  frontier  with  Germany  and 
her  little  ally  Slovakia  bulged  westward 
in  a  great  sweep  of  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  circle,  so  that  the  Germans  were 
well  placed  for  their  favorite  maneuver 
of  trying  to  surround  and  "envelop" 
their  opponents  by  working  around  both 
of  those  opponents'  flanks.  None  the 
less,  the  Poles  placed  practically  all  their 
active  divisions,  somewhat  less  than  half 
a  million,  close  to  their  unfavorable 
western  frontier.  Either  they  hoped  to 
defeat  most  of  the  German  army  or  else 
they  counted  upon  effective  aid  from 
France  and  England  in  the  form  of  an 
attack  on  western  Germany  or  by  send- 
ing French  and  English  planes  to  Poland. 

The  Germans  planned  to  stand  on  the 
defensive  in  the  west,  holding  their  forti- 
fied Siegfried  Line  with  about  eleven  of 
their  active  divisions  and  a  somewhat 
smaller  number  of  reserved  divisions.  In 
the  east  they  massed  fifty  active  and 
about  ten  reserve  divisions,  perhaps  a 
million  men,  all  told.  Von  Seeckt's 
idea  of  a  high-quality  army  was  main- 
tained to  the  extent  that  almost  all  the 
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work  was  done  by  the  active  divisions 
which  took  the  field  as  they  stood,  with- 
out having  their  ranks  diluted  by  reserv- 
ists. Against  the  Poles  practically  all 
the  German  strength  was  in  their  north- 
ern and  southern  wings.  The  center 
was  only  a  screen,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Poles  would  have  little  leisure  in 
which  to  attack  it.  The  German  ar- 
mored divisions  were  at  first  held  in 
reserve. 

At  dawn  on  September  1,  1939,  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war,  the  German  air 
and  ground  forces  suddenly  struck.  To 
the  long-range  political  effects  of  such 
attacks  we  shall  return  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  All  told,  well  over  two  thousand 
German  planes  of  all  types  were  avail- 
able. The  German  bombers  began  by 
attacking  every  known  Polish  airfield  and 
aircraft  factory.  Many  Polish  planes 
were  caught  on  the  ground,  and  in  two 
days  practically  the  whole  Polish  air 
force  was  out  of  action.  Most  of  the 
German  air  attack  was  then  shifted  to 
the  Polish  railroads  which  were  particu- 
larly important  in  a  country  possessing 
few  paved  roads.  Warned  by  the  ex- 
perience of  1914-18,  the  bombers'  fav- 
orite target  was  railroad  rolling  stock, 
for  a  line  is  more  easily  crippled  from  the 
air  by  wrecking  a  train  than  by  trying 
to  smash  the  road-bed.  Having  lamed 
the  railroads,  the  invading  airmen  began 
to  go  after  Polish  troop  columns. 

Meanwhile  the  German  ground  forces 
had  been  advancing  rapidly.  During 
the  first  four  days,  in  the  north  the 
"corridor,"  or  strip  of  Polish  land 
between  iLasc  rruisSia  and  the  re^c  of 
Germany,  had  been  cut  near  its  south- 
ern end.  In  the  south  the  rich  indus- 
trial district  of  upper  Silesia  had  been 
"pinched  out"  and  taken  unharmed 
with  hardly  a  shot  fired.  Southwest  of 
Warsaw  a  gap  began  to  open  in  the 
retreating  Polish  front,  setting  the  stage 
for  the  first  of  the  astonishing  mecha- 
nized German  thrusts  which  were  to 
follow.  Through  September  7th  and 
8th  a  strong  German  mechanized  force 
rushed   northeastward   for   eighty   miles 


over  one  of  the  few  good  roads  in  Poland 
to  the  suburbs  of  Warsaw.  If  the  long 
and  narrow  salient  thus  created  could 
be  held,  the  strong  Polish  center,  nearly 
half  of  the  Polish  active  army,  which  had 
stood  near  the  westernmost  point  of  the 
German  border,  would  be  hopelessly 
trapped.  Its  communications  were  al- 
ready cut  and  it  had  no  means  of  safety 
except  to  break  the  German  front  which 
had  suddenly  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic 
in  its  rear.  At  the  same  time  the  Polish 
fortified  line  north  of  Warsaw  along  the 
Narew  river  was  pierced  after  the  re- 
pulse of  several  German  attacks. 

To  anticipate  events,  the  attempts  of 
the  Polish  center  group  to  break  through 
resulted  in  the  hardest  fighting  of  the 
campaign.  For  a  moment  the  Germans 
were  locally  in  grave  danger,  but  their 
lines,  although  forced  back,  did  not 
break.  With  the  help  of  a  powerful  air 
concentration  and  of  strong  German 
reenforcements  rushed  up  in  trucks, 
they  were  able  to  halt  the  Polish  advance 
eastward,  and  by  September  20th  the 
trapped  Polish  center,  a  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  strong  with  three  hun- 
dred guns  and  forty  tanks,  had  sur- 
rendered. 

Before  the  fighting  west  of  Warsaw 
had  ended,  a  second  mechanized  Ger- 
man column,  launched  about  the  same 
time  as  the  first  and  farther  to  the 
south,  had  in  its  turn  a  startling  success. 
This  second  column,  rushing  forward  for 
a  hundred  miles,  cut  off  a  considerable 
body  of  Poles  in  the  Lysa  Gora  hills 
northeast  of  Cracow  and  west  of  the 
Vistula,  barring  them  from  retreat  and 
holding  them  at  bay  until  German 
infantry  could  come  up.  By  Septem- 
ber 13th  sixty  thousand  officers  and 
men  with  a  hundred  forty-three  guns 
and  thirty-eight  tanks  had  surrendered 
there. 

By  a  still  more  astonishing  feat  of 
military  mobility,  the  last  and,  geo- 
graphically, the  greatest  of  the  German 
mechanized  envelopments  surrounded 
practically  all  the  remaining  Polish  field 
forces.     After    crossing    the    Narew    on 
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September  7th,  on  September  12th  the 
extreme  left,  or  German,  wing  pushed 
forward  mechanized  bodies  which  ad- 
vanced southeastward  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  Brest-Litovsk  and  took 
that  antiquated  fortress  on  the  evening 
of  September  14th.  A  PoHsh  garrison 
in  the  citadel  alone  held  out.  On  the 
same  day  a  mechanized  force  from  the 
extreme  German  right,  or  southern, 
wing  surrounded  Lemberg  on  three 
sides.  Three  days  later  German  ar- 
mored car  and  motor-cycle  detachments 
which  had  dashed  nearly  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  northward  from  Lemberg 
met,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Brest- 
Litovsk,  similar  detachments  which  had 
advanced  southward  from  that  point. 

The  campaign  was  now  practically  at 
an  end.  The  Russians,  marching  in 
from  the  east,  met  little  organized  re- 
sistance. The  courageous  resistance  of 
the  garrison  and  civilians  of  Warsaw 
only  prolonged  a  hopeless  struggle. 

On  the  broad  plains  of  Poland  the 
German  tanks  and  planes  had  made  all 
the  difference  between  a  slow  and  a 
rapid  annihilation  of  a  brave  but  ill- 
commanded  enemy.  If  the  motor- 
minded  American  be  not  impressed 
with  the  distances  traveled  by  the 
mechanized  detachments,  forty  or  fifty 
miles  a  day,  let  him  remember  that 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world  twelve 
miles  has  been  a  good  average  day's 
march  for  fully  equipped  infantry.  Ob- 
viously the  strategic  value  of  a  small 
force  suddenly  appearing  in  the  rear 
areas  of  an  opponent  is  large  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  size  of  that  force — the 
enemy  is  caught  off  balance  like  an 
athlete  who  is  tripped  over  a  little  stone 
or  some  other  trivial  but  unnoticed 
obstacle.  Another  point  is  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  mechanized  thrusts 
depends  upon  skillful  organization  of 
military  transport,  ammunition  supply, 
refueling,  etc.  Civilian  transport  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing,  as  we  Americans, 
the  great  traffic-regulators  of  the  world, 
discovered  in  the  congested  rear  areas  of 
the  Meuse-Argonne  drive. 


As  to  losses,  the  Germans  claimed 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  Polish 
prisoners  and  admitted  only  ten  thou- 
sand of  their  own  men  killed,  thirty 
thousand  wounded,  and  three  thousand 
missing.  Even  if  these  figures  are  badly 
"cooked,"  like  some  of  the  German 
statements  during  the  last  war,  still  the 
lightning  campaign  of  last  September 
was  conspicuously  economical  of  Ger- 
man blood. 

IV 

Norway  provided  a  second  morally 
base  but  technically  brilliant  example 
of  the  new  German  military  methods. 
As  a  case-study  in  connection  with  the 
Polish  campaign  it  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed except  in  terms  of  an  Irish  Bull 
— the  two  were  so  alike  and  yet  so  dif- 
ferent. Norwegian  circumstances  were 
as  unlike  those  of  Poland  as  they  could 
be,  yet  the  German  Command,  using 
the  same  general  principles  of  lightning 
war,  were  able  to  adapt  those  principles 
to  the  problem  in  hand  and  gain  a 
second  striking  success. 

Almost  all  Norway  consists  of  a  deeply 
indented,  mountainous,  and  thinly  peo- 
pled coast.  For  centuries  there  had 
been  no  serious  fighting  there.  The 
troops  were  hardly  more  than  ill-trained 
militia,  and  most  of  the  people,  although 
famous  for  their  daring  seamanship,  had 
little  fighting  spirit.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  country,  being  accessible  by  sea, 
was  not  cut  off  from  French  and  British 
aid  as  Poland  had  been. 

As  in  Poland,  the  Germans  began  by 
a  treacherous  attack.  This  time,  how- 
ever, the  first  blow,  on  April  9th,  was 
struck  by  a  combination  of  planes, 
surface  warships  accompanying  troop 
transports,  and  soldiers  smuggled  into 
Norwegian  ports  in  the  holds  of  seem- 
ingly peaceful  German  merchantships. 
Overnight  Oslo  the  capital,  the  principal 
harbors,  and  all  the  airports,  together 
with  the  headquarters  of  five  out  of  the 
six  divisions  of  the  Norwegian  army,  were 
seized.  The  original  German  forces 
were    extremely    small.     A    week    later 
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'*somc  officials''  in  VVashinf:^lon  publicly 
csliiiiatcci  tluMii  at  only  eighteen  thou- 
sand, about  half  in  Oslo  and  the  rest  in 
tiny,  isolated  packets,  widely  scattered 
and  in  most  cases  cut  ofTfroni  all  support 
except  by  air.  Nevertiieless,  the  Nor- 
wegian resistance  was  so  feeble  that  the 
few  invaders  were  able  to  paralyze  the 
whole  country  except  in  the  far  north 
around  Narvik.  A  handful  of  Germans 
in  four  motor  buses  is  said  to  have  chased 
the  aged  King  of  Norway  far  into  the 
interior  and  missed  capturing  him  only 
thanks  to  some  peasants  who  barricaded 
tlie  road  by  upsetting  wagons.  Most  of 
the  Norwegian  reservists  did  not  answer 
the  call  to  the  colors,  as  is  shown  by  the 
high  proportion  of  officers  to  enlisted 
men  in  the  various  German  bags  of 
prisoners.  The  blowing  up  of  roads  and 
bridges  would  have  greatly  hampered 
the  ground  operations  of  the  invaders, 
but  very  little  demolition  seems  to  have 
been  done.  Small  Franco-British  ex- 
peditionary forces  which  landed  in 
central  Norway  and  pushed  forward  ad- 
vanced elements,  in  one  case  over  a 
hundred  miles  up  country  toward  Oslo, 
were  roughly  handled  from  the  air  and 
then  threatened  with  envelopment  by 
mechanized  German  detachments  which 
raced  over  the  snow-covered  Norwegian 
mountain  passes  at  the  same  astonishing 
speed  as  across  the  Polish  plain.  Con- 
sequently, the  French  and  British  hastily 
reembarked.  Everywhere  the  German 
^air  transport  seems  to  have  been  skill- 
fully managed.  Only  in  the  far  north 
around  Narvik  were  the  Allies  able  to 
get  the  upper  hand  until  the  Norwegian 
surrender  in  June,  and  even  there  the 
German  resistance  was  stubborn. 

A  month  after  the  Scandinavian  at- 
tack, it  was  dwarfed  by  a  third  German 
lightning  campaign  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  northern  France. 

While  the  details  of  this,  as  yet  the 
greatest  operation  of  the  present  war, 
are  most  imperfectly  known,  neverthe- 
less a  glance  at  a  map  of  the  successive 
stages  of  the  German  advance  is  enough 
to  show   that   again   the   new   German 


military  methods  have  been  successfully 
adjusted  to  fit  a  particular  situation. 
On  the  fifth  day  the  Germans  received 
the  surrender  of  the  Dutch  army.  By 
the  twelfth  day,  after  overrunning  the 
most  of  Belgium,  they  had  charged  clear 
across  northern  France,  and  their  mecha- 
nized detachments  had  reached  tide- 
water at  Abbeville  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme. 

The  one  wholly  new  feature  of  the 
campaign  has  been  the  use  of  parachute 
troops.  By  what  seems  an  inexcusable 
lack  of  precaution,  practically  all  the 
Belgian  planes  are  said  to  have  been 
surprised  and  destroyed  on  the  ground 
as  those  of  the  Poles  had  been. 


Two  conclusions  suggest  themselves. 
First,  the  German  is  not  technically  a 
superman  any  more  than  he  is  morally 
a  demon.  Technically  he  is  extremely 
competent.  The  tradition  of  his  army 
is  Prussian,  and  the  Prussian  has  always 
been  an  excellent  soldier.  To-day  he 
has  upset  the  old  art  of  war  as  thoroughly 
as  the  French  Revolutionaries  and  Na- 
poleon in  their  day,  and  far  more  rapidly. 
Morally,  the  Prussian  is  capable  of  high 
self-devotion,  and  has  a  sense  of  duty 
unsurpassed  elsewhere.  Unfortunately 
for  the  world,  his  devotion  and  sense  of 
duty  are  at  the  service  of  a  narrow, 
tribal  patriotism.  He  considers  only  the 
interests  of  Prussia  and  Prussianized 
Germany  without  much  trace  of  what 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  called 
''a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
mankind."  Lifting  the  matter  from  the 
Jeffersonian  to  the  religious  plane,  the 
Prussian  is  an  extreme  case  of  the  preva- 
lent modern  disease  of  substituting  one's 
country  for  God. 

Second  as  to  American  national  de- 
fense: most  of  us  to-day  are  agreed  that  a 
world  in  which  Prussianized  Germany 
remains  strong — Hitler,  however  impor- 
tant, is  a  temporary  incident  compared 
with  Prussia — will  not  be  a  conspicuously 
safe    place    for    nations    which    are    ill- 
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defended  and  at  the  same  time  worth 
robbing.  The  new  German  military 
game  can  be  learned  as  the  opponents  of 
Napoleon  learned  his  game. 

Certain  of  its  political  maneuvers  will 
not  tempt  us,  for  instance  attacks  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war,  or  the  unpro- 
voked invasion  of  neutral  states.  In- 
deed, in  the  long  run  these  things  may- 
prove  disadvantageous  to  Prussianized 
Germany  herself  notwithstanding  her 
skill  and  courage;  for  known  insecurity 
breeds  determination  to  be  rid  of  the 
source  of  the  insecurity.  Nor  can  masses 
of  unwilling  subjects  be  indefinitely  held 
down — the  effort  of  trying  to  do  so  is 
very  great. 

Returning  to  the  technic  of  war,  some 
of  the  recent  German  devices  may  not 
suit  us.  Others  can  perhaps  be  im- 
proved upon.  All  the  intelligence  in 
the  world  is  not  German,  and  the  little 
U.  S.  Army  is  wide  awake  in  such 
matters. 

One  thing,  however,  the  Germans  have 
conclusively  proved:  the  essence  of  the 
new  warfare  is  not  merely  the  use  of  the 
new  weapons  but  their  use  by  highly 


trained  soldiers,  especially  by  a  highly 
trained  Command.  This  alone  makes 
possible  the  extreme  boldness  and  high 
speed  of  the  German  operations.  We 
have  the  highly  trained  Command;  our 
Regular  Army  Officers  Corps  includes 
plenty  of  men  who  have  successfully 
commanded  American  troops  in  battle. 
Our  recent  training  and  maneuvers  have 
most  competently  begun  the  adaptation 
of  the  recent  military  lessons  for  our  own 
use.  If  there  are  perhaps  somewhat  too 
many  examination-passers  and  not  enough 
hardened  field  soldiers  among  our  Re- 
serve officers,  that  is  not  their  fault;  most 
of  them  are  anxious  for  real  training. 
When  we  have  supplemented  our  Regu- 
lars by  taking  from  our  Reservists,  our 
National  Guardsmen,  and  our  Col- 
legians, a  few  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
best  of  our  admirable  material  for  junior 
officers,  and  when  we  have  intensively 
trained  those  prospective  junior  officers 
both  in  theory  and  in  the  field,  then  we 
shall  have  begun  to  lay  a  real  foundation 
for  a  powerful  army. 

After    all,    we    helped    to    beat    the 
Germans  in  1918 — and  how! 


ADVENTURES   IN  MONEY-RAISING 


BY  ABRAHAM  FLEXNER 


Up  to  the  establishment  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  in  the  early  cightcen-nineties,  medical 
education  in  the  United  States  was  probably  the  very  worst  in  the  world.  Its  improvement  was  sharply 
accelerated  a  decade  later  when  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  was  founded.  In  1910 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  published  the  so-called  Flexner  report  on  medical  education,  which  was 
recently  referred  to  as  "the  most  powerful  and  stimulating  educational  document  ever  published." 
This  report  told  the  truth  about  American  medical  schools  and  called  names.  Less  than  ten  years 
later,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  gave  the  General  Education  Board  the  sum  of  almost  fifty  million  dollars, 
to  be  used,  principal  and  interest,  for  the  improvement  of  medical  education.  Mr.  Flexner  was  at  that 
time  connected  with  the  General  Education  Board,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  officers  of  the 
Board,  the  fund  was  largely  administered  through  him.  It  was  spent  in  full  between  1919  and  1928, 
being  utilized  as  a  means  of  stimulating  gifts  to  put  certain  institutions  on  a  sound  basis,  and  thus  dem- 
onstrating the  possibilities  of  medical  education,  so  that  medical  schools  throughout  the  country  had  to 
meet  the  new  competition  or  fall  by  the  wayside.  Thus  the  fund  directly  or  indirectly  added  to  the 
resources  of  American  medical  education  the  sum  of  four  or  five  hundred  million  dollars.  The  Board 
had  no  power  but  it  exercised  vast  influence.  The  following  episodes — taken  from  the  context  of  a 
volume  of  reminiscences  called  /  Remember  to  be  published  shortly — illustrate  some  of  the  methods 
pursued  by  Mr.  Flexner. —  The  Editors 


TWENTY-ODD  years  ago,  when  I  was 
working  with  the  General  Education 
Board,  largely  on  behalf  of  improving 
medical  education,  I  was  struck  by  the 
absurdity  of  the  situation  which  existed 
in  the  Middle  West,  where  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  practically  created  and 
sustained  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  possessed 
a  medical  school  which  was  neither  "fish 
nor  flesh  nor  good  red  herring." 

In  his  early  days  President  Harper  had 
proposed  the  absorption  of  the  Rush 
Medical  College,  conducted  by  promi- 
nent Chicago  physicians,  while  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  on  its  own  campus, 
developed  general  laboratories  of  anat- 
omy, physiology,  and  other  underlying 
sciences.  At  that  time  Mr.  Gates — Mr. 
Rockefeller's  principal  adviser  in  educa- 
tional matters — was  a  novice  or  some- 
thing less  than  a  novice  in  this  subject; 
but  with  the  sureness  of  instinct  which  so 
often  characterized  him  he  warned  Har- 
per that  a  university  medical  school  could 
not  be  thus  created ;  for  the  Rush  Medical 


School  was  situated  in  a  distant  section 
of  the  city  and  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  ofier  the  University  of  Chicago  except 
clinical  teachers,  who  were  prominent 
physicians  and  surgeons.  For  a  time 
President  Harper  desisted;  but  though  he 
was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  personali- 
ties in  higher  education  in  America  and 
brought  many  remarkable  men  to  Chi- 
cago, he  had  a  weakness  when  it  came  to 
organization;  and  he  finally  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Rush  Medical  School, 
according  to  the  terms  of  which  the  Uni- 
versity would  supply,  on  the  campus, 
teaching  of  the  fundamental  laboratory 
branches,  while  the  Rush  Medical  School, 
miles  away,  would  carry  on  the  teaching 
of  the  clinical  branches,  though  the  two 
parts  of  the  institution  never  united. 
On  the  campus  there  were  men  like 
Mall,  Bensley,  Carlson,  and  Loeb.  Across 
the  city  were  a  group  of  men  most  of 
whom  were  busy  consultants,  and  the 
two  groups  barely  knew  each  other. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Gates  were 
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both  prof>erly  indignant,  and  in  conse- 
quence took  no  interest  in  medicine  in 
Chicago.  This  situation  lasted  for  a  pe- 
riod of  about  twent}-  y^ars.  The  Rush 
Medical  School  sharec^,  it  is  true,  in  the 
general  improvement  under  way,  par- 
ticularly as  it  drew  its  students  from  the 
laboratories  maintained  on  the  universitN- 
campus:  but  its  ideals  and  the  ideals  of 
the  men  on  the  campus  were  still  worlds 
apart. 

It  seemed  to  me  impossible  that  this 
sort  of  thing  should  continue.  On  one 
occasion,  therefore.  I  suggested  to  Mr. 
Gates  the  absurdity-  of  helping  the  Johns 
Hopkins  and  Washington  Universit\*  and 
the  academic  departments  of  Chicago 
while  holding  hands  oflf  the  medical 
school.  Mr.  Gates  was  \Nilling  that  I 
should  unofficially  \-isit  Chicago  and  dis- 
cuss with  President  Judson — Harpers 
successor — the  p>ossibilit\'  of  completing 
the  medical  school  on  the  campus  of  the 
University.  I  did  so.  but  Judson  was 
cool  and  skeptical.  \S'hile  we  were  sit- 
ting upon  the  veranda  of  the  presidents 
house  one  day  in  the  early  summer  he 
told  me  that  the  City  of  Chicago  was  not 
interested  in  medicine.  "When  I  asked 
how  he  happened  to  know  that,  he  said 
that  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  the  leading  medi- 
cal man  in  the  Middle  \Vest.  had  for  ten 
years  tried  to  raise  $1,000,000  to  im- 
prove Rush  and  had  never  eot  bevond 
S300,000. 

•*Good,''  I  said.  **for  if  R^jsh  had  a 
million  dollars  it  would  be  an  obstacle 
at  this  moment  and  not  a  help.  To  \s-hom 
has  BillLQgs  apphed  for  help?'' 

**Ever\*body.''  repUed  Judson. 

'•'Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  he 
has  ever  spoken  on  the  subject  with  Mr. 
Julius  Rosenwald?" 

Mr.  Rosenwald  was  a  trustee  of  the 
University*  of  Chicago  and  head  of  the 
great  mail-order  house  of  Sears.  Roebuck 
and  Company,  and  had  frequentiy  con- 
sulted me  regardiug  his  benefactions. 
He  belonged  to  the  great  group  of  self- 
made  benefactors  inspired  by  the  desire 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  America  by 
doLQ?  eood  srenerouslv  and  without  os- 


tentation. His  wife,  of  blessed  memory, 
shared  his  enthusiasms. 

Judson  did  not  know. 

''Ver\-  well,''  I  said,  **one  way  or  the 
other.  I  can  do  no  harm  by  talking  to  Mr. 
Rosenwald.'*' 

**Xo,"  replied  Judson,  'T  don't  see 
that  you  can." 

I  telephoned  Mr.  Rosenwald  at  his 
office  and  asked  if  I  might  drive  over  and 
have  lunch  with  him.  He  was  delighted 
to  have  me  come.  \Ve  lunched  ia  the 
basement  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Com- 
pany at  a  huge  round  table,  where  all 
the  departmental  heads  gathered  to  gos- 
sip and  talk  business.  Two  chairs  were 
unoccupied.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
Mr.  Rosenwald  seated  me  next  to  a  Mr. 
Skinner  and  himself  took  the  next  chair. 
In  the  course  of  our  rambling  conversa- 
tion he  said  to  me: 

•'•By  ihe  way,  you  can  do  me  a  great 
favor.  Mr.  Skinner,  your  neighbor,  is 
not  well.  Xo  one  here  seems  able  to 
find  out  what  is  the  trouble.  What  do 
you  think  we  had  better  do?" 

••'Send  him,"  I  said.  '*to  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital." 

When  a  Httle  later  Mr.  Rosenwald  and 
I  retired  to  his  office  to  smoke,  Mr. 
Ro"  nwald  asked: 

••Did  you  warn  lo  see  me  about  any- 
thing in  particular?" 

••Yes,"  I  replied,  *'"I  came  over  here  to 
talk  to  you  about  Mr.  Skinner." 

I  can  still  see  ihe  perplexed  look  that 
spread  over  his  countenance  at  my  re- 
mark. He  commenied: 

•'•'Why,  you  never  saw  or  heard  of  Mr. 
Skinner  until  you  met  him  at  lunch!" 

•*Yes,"  I  said,  "that  is  quite  true,  but 
none  the  less  I  came  to  talk  to  you  about 
Mr,  Skinner." 

After  I  felt  that  the  point  was  suffi- 
cientiy  emphasized,  I  asked  Mr.  Rosen- 
wald : 

••Why  do  you  have  to  send  him  to  the 
Johns  Hopkins?" 

''Because,"  he  said,  •*we  have  nothing 
of  that  kind  in  Chicago." 

'•'Very  well,"  I  said,  "that  is  the  very 
thine   I   came  to  discuss.     Ho\v  would 
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you  like  to  participate  in  creating  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  C'hicaf^o 
another  Johns  Hopkins?  You  have  half 
of  it  already  in  your  laboratories.  You 
lack  the  clinics." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "that  would  make  a 
powerful  appeal  to  me.  Come  out  to 
Ravinia"  (his  country  home  near-l^y) 
"with  me  this  evening  and  talk  to  Mrs. 
Roscnwald  and  me  about  it." 

After  dinner  that  evening  I  explained 
what  the  Board  had  done  in  Baltimore 
and  in  St.  Louis  and  what  I  had  hoped 
we  should  do  elsewhere  in  possible  cen- 
ters of  medical  education  and  research, 
and  I  explained  why  the  two  schools  I 
mentioned  were  superior  to  schools  like 
Rush  or  Columbia  or  Harvard.  Mr. 
Rosenwald  took  fire. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  he 
asked. 

I  replied,  "It  will  be  necessary  at  once 
to  raise  a  fund  of  perhaps  five  million 
dollars.  I  believe  that  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  and  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation could  perhaps  be  prevailed  on  to 
contribute  two  million  dollars.  If  you 
give  half  a  million  dollars,  the  rest  could, 
I  am  sure,  be  obtained  by  subscription 
in  the  City  of  Chicago." 

Mr.  Rosenwald  turned  to  his  wife  with 
the  words:  "What  do  you  say?" 

She  replied,  "I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  do  anything  that  you  think  is  right." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Rosenwald,  "I 
will  start  the  subscription  with  half  a 
million." 

I  went  back  to  President  Judson  and 
gleefully  reported: 

"Well,  whatever  else  we  do,  we  have 
one  subscription,  obtained  from  Mr. 
Rosenwald  last  night,  that  is  almost 
double  what  Dr.  Billings  has  raised  in  the 
past  ten  years." 

I  told  Judson  the  whole  story  and  he 
was  both  amused  and  pleased,  but  we 
agreed  to  make  no  mention  of  it  until 
Mr.  Rosenwald  and  his  wife,  who  were 
going  east,  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School 
and  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  which  they 
did  in  the  near  future,  their  enthusiasm 


growing  day  by  day.  I  remember  tele- 
graphing President  Judson  with  Mr. 
Roscnwald's  consent  as  we  left  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute,  confirming  his  gift  and 
expressing  his  satisfaction  in  starting  a 
new  development  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Shortly  thereafter  at  President  Jud- 
son's  suggestion  I  prepared  a  short 
pamphlet  setting  forth  the  defects,  as  I 
saw  them,  of  the  medical  school  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  assets  avail- 
able for  the  formation  of  a  genuine  uni- 
versity school  of  medicine,  including,  for 
example,  the  McCormick  Institute,  the 
possibility  of  his  interesting  the  trustees 
of  the  Sprague  Fund,  amounting  to 
about  $2,000,000,  the  precise  use  of 
which  had  not  been  determined,  and 
showing  that  with  the  sum  of  $5,000,000 
a  start  could  be  made  toward  developing 
a  school  of  medicine  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  great  school  at  Baltimore. 

Returning  to  New  York,  I  wrote  or 
telegraphed  to  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
who  was  summering  at  Seal  Harbor, 
Maine,  and  asked  permission  to  come  to 
see  him.  He  invited  me  to  come.  I 
spent  the  night  with  my  brother  Simon, 
who  with  his  family  was  spending  the 
summer  in  a  cottage  there.  The  next 
morning  I  called  on  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
laid  the  plan  before  him;  for  up  to  this 
time  neither  the  General  Education 
Board  nor  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
had  authorized  an  appropriation,  so  that 
Mr.  Rosenwald's  gift,  still  confidential, 
was  conditioned  upon  the  favorable  ac- 
tion of  these  two  bodies.  I  can  remem- 
ber Mr.  Rockefeller's  asking: 

"What  did  Dr.  Buttrick  and  Mr.  Gates 
say?" 

"They  are  both  favorable." 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "so  am  I.  I  will 
speak  with  Father,  and  I  think  he  will 
agree" — which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
did. 

In  the  autumn  President  Judson  and 
his  colleagues  launched  an  appeal  to  the 
citizens  of  Chicago  to  raise  $3,000,000, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  complete  the 
medical  school  by  building  a  hospital  on 
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the  campus  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  to  convert  Rush  Medical  School  into 
a  postgraduate  or  a  ''refresher"  institu- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  practitioners  of 
medicine  and  surgery  who  from  time  to 
time  wished  to  be  brought  up  to  date. 
Within  three  weeks  an  amount  in  excess 
of  the  sum  requested  was  raised. 

II 

A  research  fund  was  subsequently  es- 
tablished in  the  new  medical  school  under 
somewhat  amusing  conditions.  Sitting 
in  my  office  at  the  General  Education 
Board  at  61  Broadway,  I  was  one  day 
called  to  the  telephone  by  Miss  Loula  D. 
Lasker,  who  informed  me  that  her  broth- 
er, Albert  D.  Lasker,  who  had  been  head 
of  the  Shipping  Board  during  the  World 
War,  was  about  to  give  a  million  dollars 
to  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  cause  and  cure  of  cancer. 
Miss  Lasker  asked  if,  in  my  opinion,  this 
would  be  a  wise  gift.  On  the  spur  of  the 
moment  I  said  to  her  that  I  should  be 
going  to  Chicago  at  the  end  of  the  week 
(up  to  that  time  no  such  idea  had  entered 
my  head)  and  I  asked  whether  her 
brother  could  defer  final  action  until  I 
could  get  there.  She  offered  to  tele- 
phone him,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
or  so  called  me  back  to  say  that  he  would 
meet  me  at  the  Drake  Hotel  at  ten  o'clock 
on  Saturday  morning.  Reaching  Chi- 
cago on  Saturday  morning,  I  drove  to 
the  Drake  Hotel,  where  in  the  course  of  a 
few  moments  Mr.  Lasker  appeared.  He 
explained  that  he  had  deferred  complet- 
ing the  gift  in  consequence  of  his  sister's 
telephone  message  and  asked  whether,  in 
my  opinion,  he  was  right  to  make  it. 
I  replied: 

"Why  cancer?" 

He  said,  "Why  not?" 

I  rejoined,  "Do  you  happen  to  know 
that  the  University  of  Chicago  is  in  a 
privileged  position  in  respect  to  men  and 
money  for  the  investigation  of  cancer,  its 
cause  and  cure?" 

He  replied  that  he  did  not  know.  I 
went  on,  "If  you  limit  your  gift  to  can- 


cer, what  will  happen  to  its  income  if 
the  gift  succeeds  in  accomplishing  its 
purpose?" 

He  saw  the  point  of  this  at  once.  "Do 
you  mean  then  that  I  should  not  give 
them  the  money?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  "I  do  not  mean  that. 
I  mean  only  that  you  should  tie  no 
strings  to  it.  There  is  no  telling  at  this 
moment  to  what  purpose  income  should 
be  used  as  time  goes  on — Bright's  dis- 
ease, rheumatism,  cancer,  or  other  clini- 
cal problems.  Moreover,"  I  added,  "is 
this  all  you  ever  expect  to  do  for  the 
medical  school  of  the  University?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  am  making  money, 
and  as  time  goes  on  I  hope  to  add  to  this 
fund." 

"In  that  event,"  I  said,  "why  not  es- 
tablish a  research  fund,  the  income  to  be 
used  in  the  discretion  of  the  medical 
faculty  for  the  investigation  of  such  prob- 
lems as  appeal  to  their  judgment?" 

It  was  quite  obvious  that  Mr.  Lasker 
was  confused.  "Why  the  devil  didn't 
they  tell  me  this?" 

"Probably,"  I  said,  "because  you  gave 
them  no  chance.  You  mentioned  cancer 
and  they  may  have  been  fearful  that  they 
would  lose  the  money  entirely  unless  they 
accepted  it  on  your  terms." 

"No,"  rejoined  he  with  some  heat,  "I 
am  no  fool.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party 
to  waste.  I  should  have  supposed  it 
their  duty  to  enlighten  me  as  you  have 
done.  I  will  send  for  my  secretary  and 
let  you  dictate  to  her  the  kind  of  letter 
which,  in  your  judgment,  I  should  send 
the  president  of  the  University." 

Within  a  few  moments  the  secretary 
appeared,  and  I  dictated  a  simple  letter 
of  gift,  establishing  the  Albert  and  Flora 
Lasker  Fund  for  Medical  Research,  leav- 
ing all  details  to  be  determined  from  time 
to  time  by  the  members  of  the  faculty. 
Mr.  Lasker  was  pleased  and  started  to 
sign  the  document. 

"No,"  I  said,  "you  must  not  sign  it 
until  the  president  of  the  University  has 
been  informed  of  the  proposed  change." 

I  telephoned  to  the  University,  and 
some  twenty  minutes  later  the  president 
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appeared.  Ilavint;  shaken  haiuis,  wc 
sat  clown,  and  1  Uu  ncxl  to  liini  with  llic 
words: 

''I  have  advised  Mr.  Lasker  not  (o 
p;ive  you  a  niilhon  dollars  for  a  cancer 
research  fund." 

His  jaw  dropped.  Mr.  T.askcrwatched 
him  intently.  There  was  a  pause,  dur- 
ing which  nothing  was  said.  After  a 
brief  silence  I  resumed: 

"I  hav^e  advised  him  to  establish  a  gen- 
eral research  fund  in  the  medical  school, 
which  will  be  started  with  this  sum  as 
the  initial  gift.  The  medical  faculty  will 
be  free  to  use  its  income  for  the  study  of 
cancer  or  for  any  other  purpose." 

The  President's  face  lighted  up.  "Oh," 
he  remarked  with  obvious  relief,  "that 
is  immensely  better." 

Mr.  Lasker  turned  upon  him.  "Why 
the  devil  didn't  you  tell  me  that?" 

I  rescued  the  president  from  his  em- 
barrassment by  saying:  "Let  me  answer 
that  question.  Perhaps  you  didn't  give 
him  a  chance.  Unfortunately,  college 
presidents  in  America  do  not  often  try  to 
educate  donors." 

Mr.  Lasker  with  supreme  good  sense 
said,  "I  should  hope  that  if  ever  again  I 
make  an  offer  to  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, the  object  will  be  discussed  in  the 
first  place  rather  than  the  sum." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Lasker,"  I  said,  "if  we  could 
only  educate  American  donors  to  this 
point  of  view,  millions  tied  up  would  be 
saved  and  turned  into  productive  chan- 
nels." 

I  relate  this  incident  in  some  detail 
because  it  seems  to  me  of  prime  impor- 
tance, and  the  moral  applies  widely. 
There  has  been  in  recent  years  a  very 
distinct  tendency  toward  the  giving  of 
sums,  large  and  small,  on  specific  condi- 
tions or  for  the  promotion  of  specific  ends. 
No  one,  whether  a  private  individual  or 
an  important  oflficial,  possesses  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  that  would  justify  such 
specific  designation  and  such  specific 
choices  except  in  very  rare  instances. 
Our  universities  have  grown  great  not  by 
reason  of  the  special  funds  that  they  pos- 
sess '  but   because   of  increasing   endow- 


m(Mits,  the  income  of  which  can  Ije  de- 
fl(!cted  from  one  individual  to  another, 
from  one  subject  to  ancjtlier,  as  time  goes 
on.  I  do  not  know  whose  money  sup- 
porl("d  Banting's  brilliant  work  in  insulin; 
1  know  very  well  that  the  income  from 
general,  not  special,  funds  supported  the 
interest  of  Whipple  and  Minot  in  per- 
nicious anemia;  and  I  do  know,  more- 
over, that  neither  I  nor  anyone  else 
would  have  dreamed  of  giving  General 
Education  Board  grants  in  these  specific 
cases  or  in  hundreds  of  others  that  could 
be  mentioned.  Dr.  Buttrick  and  Mr. 
Gates  clung  to  this  general  principle  with 
stubborn  tenacity,  and  time  has  proved 
them  absolutely  right.  Unquestionably, 
however,  an  emergency  may  occasion- 
ally, though  rarely,  arise  in  which  tem- 
porary support  of  a  man,  a  project,  or 
the  investigation  of  a  problem  may  prove 
abundantly  worth  while;  but  if  institu- 
tions are  sufiSciently  endowed  they  will 
neither  be  compelled  to  make  such  spe- 
cific appeals  nor  to  fix  a  time  limit  or 
work  on  a  sliding  scale  which  compels 
university  presidents  to  consider  from 
year  to  year  how  the  university  is  to  per- 
form its  part  of  the  bargain.  Finally, 
there  is  an  even  more  fundamental  ob- 
jection to  specific  grants:  a  scientist  thus 
supported  may  be  compelled  to  keep  on 
with  a  project  in  which  his  faith  or  in- 
terest has  disappeared;  and  he  cannot 
suddenly  switch  his  eflforts  from  a  topic 
which  is  not  working  out  as  he  calculated 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  some  sur- 
prise that  has  unexpectedly  developed. 
Could  Faraday,  Ehrlich,  or  Einstein 
have  outlined  a  project  for  presentation 
to  some  donor  to  whom  it  might  appeal? 
No  more  can  the  more  numerous  scholars 
and  scientists  working  to-day. 

Ill 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
projects  in  medical  education  with  which 
I  was  associated  was  the  creation  of  the 
medical  school  of  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  1920. 

I  had  previously  tried,  without  avail,  to 
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accomplish  something  toward  recon- 
stracting  the  medical  work  at  Columbia 
and  Cornell.  In  the  former  case,  initial 
progress  was  made.  I  remember  a  long 
conversation  at  the  Centnrv-  Club  with 
the  president  of  Columbia,  during  which 
I  tried  to  explain  the  impossibility  of 
carr^•ing  on  a  modern  medical  school 
which  did  its  laboratory'  teaching  at 
Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue  and 
its  clinical  teaching  with  practicing  con- 
sultants in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  at 
Seventieth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue. 
He  appeared  to  be  convinced  and  re- 
ferred me  to  the  dean  of  the  school.  But 
neither  of  them  was  half  as  much  inter- 
ested in  scientific  medicine  as  in  the  per- 
sons who  held  posts  from  which  they 
would  have  to  be  dislodged.  At  Cornell 
the  situation  was  not  fundamentally  dis- 
similar. The  underlying  subjects  were 
properly  equipped,  taught,  and  inspired 
in  a  building  on  First  Avenue.  The  clini- 
cal subjects  were  in  the  hands  of  practi- 
tioners and  consultants  at  the  New  York 
and  Belle%-ue  Hospitals.  But  for  the 
moment  New  York  seemed  impossible. 

It  struck  me,  one  day,  as  Dr.  Buttrick 
(of  the  General  Education  Board)  and  I 
were  returning  from  the  South,  that  the 
situation  might  be  taken  in  the  flank. 
As  we  sat  together  in  a  Pullman  car  I  said 
to  him  quite  casually: 

"The  University  of  Rochester  is  a 
modest  but  good  institution,  isn't  it?" 

"'Yes,*'  he  replied,  *T  know  it  well. 
Gates  and  Burton  and  I  are  graduates  of 
the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary'.  I 
know  Rhees  well — a  fine  college  head. 
\Vhy  do  you  ask?" 

*Tt  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  we  could 
help  to  plant  a  first-rate  medical  school 
there,  perhaps  New  York  City  would 
wake  up." 

•''Why  Rochester?"  he  asked. 

'•'There  are  medical  schools  at  Buffalo, 
S\Tacuse,  Albany;  it  won't  be  easy  to 
find  money  or  men  to  reorganize  them. 
Rochester  has  a  clean  slate;  and  besides 
there  is  Mr.  Eastman." 

"•'Do  you  know  him?" 

"No,  but  I  do  know  that  he  has  en- 


dowed a  dental  clinic.  Perhaps  that 
would  prove  a  step  toward  medicine." 

The  conversation  dropped.  We  soon 
reached  New  York.  Dr.  Buttrick  found 
on  his  desk  a  letter  from  President  Rhees: 
he  would  be  in  New  York  the  following 
week.  After  their  interview  Dr.  But- 
trick bro'dght  President  Rhees  to  my 
office  and,  having  introduced  us,  left 
us  together.     Our  interview  was  brief: 

•'•'President  Rhees,  there  is  no  medical 
school  in  Rochester;  would  you  like  to 
have  one?" 

'•'Only  if  we  could  have  a  first-rate 
one." 

"We  are  not  interested  in  any  other 
kind.  Do  you  know  Mr.  George  East- 
man?" 

"Oh,  yes,  intimately." 

"Can  you  arrange  a  meeting  between 
us  in  Rochester?" 

"I  think  so." 

For  the  time  that  was  all,  but  within 
forty -eight  hours  Rhees  telegraphed  me 
an  in\'itation  to  breakfast  with  Mr. 
Eastman  at  his  home  in  East  Street.  I 
reached  Rochester  about  eight-thirty 
and  motored  to  Mr.  Eastman's  home. 
As  I  entered  I  was  greeted  by  the  strains 
of  organ  music.  After  laying  aside  my 
hat  and  coat  I  was  ushered  into  a  large 
reception  room,  where  I  was  met  by  Mr. 
Eastman — a  pallid  gentleman  in  the 
sLxties,  well  dressed,  his  thin  white  hair 
covered  by  a  skull  cap.  The  music  con- 
tinued. Before  me  was  the  organ, 
banked  with  flowers,  the  organist  himself 
being  almost  invisible.  A  butler  whis- 
pered in  my  ear,  asking  what  I  wished 
for  breakfast.  "Orange  juice,  eggs,  and 
coffee,"  I  replied.  Mr.  Eastman  fol- 
lowed the  music  intently;  not  a  word  was 
spoken.  A  tray  was  soon  brought  and 
placed  on  the  table  before  me.  The 
strains  of  music  continued  unbroken. 
Promptly  at  ten  the  music  ceased,  and 
the  organist  made  his  way  out  through 
the  fragrant  flowers.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Eastman  arose  and  asked  me  to  his  study. 
Before  a  wood  fire,  the  ashes  of  which 
were  snow-white,  we  seated  ourselves  on 
a  couch.     Mr.  Eastman,  lighting  a  ciga- 
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rette,  turned  to  inc  with  the  words, 
"Prcsidc'iil  Riiccs  tells  iiic  you  wish  U) 
talk  with  inc." 

I  might  have  been  embarrassed,  but 
his  gentle  smile  and  liis  soft  voice  were 
disarming  and  reassuring.  I  asked  if  I 
might  tell  him  the  story  of  mcdieal  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States.  lie  nodded 
alHrmativcly.  I  recounted  what  had 
been  the  situation  when  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  School  was  founded  about 
thirty  years  previously,  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Bevan's  Council  on  Medical  Education, 
the  influence  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research,  the  effect  of  the 
Carnegie  Bulletins,  the  present  interest 
of  the  General  Education  Board,  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  great  gift,  my  notion  that 
an  excellent  school  might  be  created  at 
Rochester,  and,  finally,  by  way  of  con- 
trast, I  explained  the  superb  work  of  the 
German  medical  faculties  over  a  period 
of  almost  seventy-five  years  as  against  the 
slow  and  ineffectual  efforts  which  we  had 
been  making.  Mr.  Eastman  asked  an 
occasional  question,  but  he  was  so  good 
a  listener  that  I  was  quite  uncertain  as  to 
the  impression  I  was  making.  Mr.  East- 
man's biographer  aptly  comments,  "East- 
man is  a  typical  example  of  Disraeli's 
remark  that  nature  gave  man  two  ears 
but  only  one  mouth."  Toward  noon  he 
rose,  pressed  a  button,  and  ordered 
luncheon  for  two.  That  I  thought 
indicated  progress. 

We  talked  of  other  things  during  lunch- 
eon. About  four  o'clock  he  said:  'T 
must  go  to  my  office  now;  what  are  you 
doing  this  evening?" 

"I  take  the  nine-thirty  train  back  to 
New  York." 

"Dine  with  me  here  at  six-thirty.  I 
shall  ask  President  Rhees  also." 

After  an  excellent  dinner  the  three  of 
us  repaired  to  the  study.  Mr.  Eastman 
set  the  ball  rolling. 

"I  am  interested  in  your  project,"  he 
said,  "but  in  these  recent  years  I  have 
given  away  $31,000,000.  What  will  the 
new  school  cost?" 

"Eight  to  ten  millions." 

"Let  us  figure  on  ten.     I  have  spoken 


to  my  associate,  Mr.  Bowen  (the  name  I 
rcnienibcr).  He  tells  me  that  I  can 
spare  S2, 500,000." 

"Where  is  the  rest  to  come  from?"  I 
asked. 

"From  Mr.  Rockefeller's  fund." 

"In  that  event,  it  would  be  our  school, 
not  ycjurs;  it  must  be  yours." 

"That  is  the  best  I  can  do  now." 

"There's  no  hurry.  Wait  until  you 
sell  more  kodaks." 

On  that  note  I  departed  to  catch  my 
train.  A  few  days  later  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Eastman  brought  me  back  to 
Rochester. 

"I  have  been  going  over  things  care- 
fully," he  said.  "I  can,  I  think,  do  a  little 
better.  I'll  make  it  three  and  a  half 
million  dollars." 

There  was  the  same  objection. 

"I'd  like  to  do  this  thing,"  Mr.  East- 
man said,  "and  now;  for  I  am  going  to 
Japan  with  Frank  Vanderlip.  I  should 
like  to  see  it  settled  before  I  go." 

"You  shouldn't  have  said  that,"  I  re- 
sponded, "for  now  I  know  you  will  go 
higher." 

"I  will  not." 

And  once  more  I  returned  to  New 
York.  A  few  weeks  later,  in  a  hand- 
wTitten  note,  Mr.  Eastman  invited  me  to 
lunch  with  him  at  his  office  in  Kodak 
Park.  I  can  see  him  now^  as  he  rose  be- 
hind his  desk,  smiling  and  pointing  his 
finger  at  me: 

"I  shall  make  you  one  more  offer  and 
then  I  never  want  to  see  your  face  again." 

I  expressed  my  regret  and  asked  for 
the  offer. 

"I'll  give  §5,000,000,  including  the 
dental  clinic  valued  at  $1,000,000,  if  the 
Board  will  give  $5,000,000." 

"Very  well,"  I  said,  "that  offer  I  will 
accept.  But,"  I  added,  "bew^are;  with 
one  gift,  we  have  finished,  but  you  have 
just  begun." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  he  replied,  "I 
too  have  finished." 

"We  shall  see." 

I  was  back  in  New  York  the  next  morn- 
ing and  told  Dr.  Buttrick  and  Mr.  Gates 
what  I  had  done. 
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"But,"  said  Mr.  Gaits,  "you  had  no 
authority." 

"I  know  that;  but  if  the  Board  refuses 
I'll  make  good  on  my  understanding." 

Needless  to  say,  the  Board  approved 
with  alacrity.  Mr.  Eastman  wrote  a 
personal  letter  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Sr., 
reading  as  follows: 

I  venture  to  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  I 
am  proud  to  have  my  name  associated  witli 
yours  in  a  philanthropic  enterprise.  For  many 
years  I  have  considered  you  the  foremost 
philanthropist  of  the  age  and  have  admired  the 
wisdom  with  which  your  vast  wealth  is  being 
distributed.  In  this  case  it  is  not  only  the 
money  contribution  that  this  community  ap- 
preciates, but  the  co-operation  of  your  organ- 
ization, without  the  skilled  services  of  which 
the  mere  money  would  be  impotent  to  obtain 
success. 

President  Rhees  began  at  once  to  seek 
a  head.  Dr.  Welch  and  my  brother 
Simon  suggested  Dr.  George  H.  Whipple, 
then  director  of  the  Hooper  Foundation 
at  the  University  of  California,  formerly 
Dr.  Welch's  first  assistant. 

"I  shall  write  him  at  once,"  Rhees 
said  to  me. 

"Don't  do  that,"  I  advised;  "go  to  see 
him.  No  letter  can  convey  the  full  im- 
port of  this  undertaking." 

Dr.  Rhees  wrote  and  Whipple  de- 
clined.    Rhees  came  to  see  me  again. 

"What  shall  I  do  now?"  he  asked. 

"Go  to  San  Francisco  to  see  Whipple." 

He  went  and  within  a  week  or  so  re- 
turned.    Whipple  had  accepted. 

Mr.  Eastman  shared  my  conviction 
that  the  laboratories  and  hospital  should 
be  built  simply  and  out  of  income;  the 
principal  should  be  conserved.  He  him- 
self supervised  the  construction,  which, 
though  plain,  is  dignified  and  admirably 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  He  told  me  once 
that  he  had  showed  the  new  buildings  to 
a  New  York  architect. 

"What  style  is  this?"  asked  the  archi- 
tect. 

"Early  penitentiary,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Eastman. 

The  medical  school  has  fully  justified 
all  expectations.  It  has  been  excellent 
both  as  a  teaching  and  a  research  institu- 


tion. Dr.  Whipple  a  few  years  ago  made 
the  fundamental  discovery  which  subse- 
quently led  Dr.  Minot  of  Harvard  to  use 
liver  extract  in  cases  of  pernicious 
anaemia.  For  their  brilliant  work — 
alone  enough  to  justify  the  Rochester 
School — they  shared  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  medicine.  Moreover,  the  medical 
school,  pitched  on  the  highest  standard 
as  it  was,  immediately  made  its  influence 
felt  throughout  the  rest  of  the  institution. 
At  the  time  I  first  approached  Mr.  East- 
man the  endowment  of  the  university 
was  $4,000,000.  By  the  time  the  medi- 
cal school  was  completed  it  was  plain 
that  "the  tail  was  wagging  the  dog." 
Dr.  Rhees  and  his  associates  undertook 
to  rebuild  the  university  on  a  site  adjoin- 
ing the  medical  school  and  to  raise  new 
endowment.  Dr.  Buttrick  and  I  were 
both  skeptical  of  his  ability  to  raise  the 
large  sum  required,  but  Rhees  succeeded 
in  record  time.  To-day  the  university's 
assets  are  over  $40,000,000;  it  is  one  of 
the  richest  American  universities. 

Thus  the  creation  and  adequate  en- 
dowment of  the  medical  school  had 
promptly  reacted  upon  the  entire  uni- 
versity and  transformed  it  from  a  small 
and  inconspicuous  college  into  an  insti- 
tution of  national  importance.  Toward 
these  further  developments  Mr.  Eastman 
contributed  generously  during  his  life 
and  in  his  will,  as  I  had  warned  him  long 
before  that  he  would  feel  impelled  to  do. 
I  myself  had  no  part  in  this  splen- 
did development.  One  amusing  note 
I  must,  however,  quote.  During  the 
spring  of  1921,  when  Dr.  Burkhart,  his 
adviser  in  dental  matters,  was  absent  on 
vacation,  Mr.  Eastman  wrote  him  as 
follows: 

Yours  of  March  21st  from  the  steamer  was 
received  yesterday,  and  I  was  amused  at  your 
account  of  what  Flexner  said.  He  himself  is 
the  worst  highwayman  that  ever  flitted  into 
and  out  of  Rochester.  He  put  up  a  job  on  me 
and  cleaned  me  out  of  a  thundering  lot  of  my 
hard-earned  savings.  I  have  just  heard  that 
he  is  coming  up  here  June  2nd  to  speak  at  the 
graduating  exercises  of  the  allied  hospitals.  I 
have  been  asked  to  sit  on  the  stage  with  him, 
but  instead  of  that  I  shall  probably  flee  the 
town  for  fear  he  will  hypnotize  me  again. 
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After  the  reorganization  of  the  Cornell 
Medical  School  had  been  achieved  I 
received  a  message  asking  if  I  could  see 
Mr.  J,  P.  Morgan  in  his  library  on  the 
following  Saturday  morning.  We  sat  in 
the  large  room  before  an  open  fire.  Mr. 
Morgan  said: 

"I  have  followed  with  interest  the  an- 
nouncements in  the  Times  regarding  the 
creation  of  the  new  Cornell  Medical 
School.  What  do  you  propose  to  do 
about  obstetrics?" 

I  explained  that  at  the  moment  there 
were  no  funds  with  which  to  build  and 
equip  or  carry  on  a  really  satisfactory 
women's  clinic  and  that  we  should  there- 
fore improvise  until  some  donor  supplied 
the  defect. 

"Do  you  know  the  Lying-in  Hospital?" 

"YeSj"  I  replied.  "It  is  an  admirable 
hospital,  but  it  is  not  a  clinic." 

"What  is  the  difference?" 

"The  difTerence,"  I  said,  "is  vast.  A 
clinic  is  a  teaching  and  research  institu- 
tion with  laboratories  and  full-time  as- 
sistants who  give  their  entire  energy  on 
fixed  salaries  with  proper  opportunities 
for  teaching  and  research." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  am  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital. 
We  have  an  endowment  of  approxi- 
mately three  million  dollars,  and  we  own 
a  piece  of  property  that  is  worth  three- 
quarters  of  a  million.  Why  should  not 
that  become  the  women's  clinic  of  the 
Cornell  Medical  School-New  York  Hos- 
pital combination?" 

"Do  you  run  a  deficit?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "a  deficit  of  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars." 

"How  is  it  made  up?" 

"During  his  lifetime  my  father  paid  it. 
Since  my  father's  death  I  have  paid  it." 

"Under  those  circumstances,"  I  said, 
"I  should  advise  Mr.  Sheldon  and  Presi- 
dent Farrand  to  decline  the  gift." 

"Decline  four  or  five  million  dollars?" 
he  said. 

"Yes,"  I  replied.  "Deficits  grow 
larger,   not  smaller,   as  time  runs  on." 


Then  after  a  pause.  "Mr.  Morgan, 
have  you  ever  read  Potash  and  Perlmutler?^'' 

"No,"  he  said,  obviously  puzzled  at 
the  apparently  sudden  change  of  topic. 

"Well,"  I  replied,  "Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter  were  two  East  Side  Jews  engaged 
in  the  cloak-and-suit  business.  They 
prospered  and  foolishly  signed  their 
names  to  a  bond  which  was  ultimately 
forfeited,  and  they  were  forced  into 
bankruptcy  as  a  result.  While  they 
were  making  a  schedule  of  their  assets 
and  liabilities  Potash  called  the  goods 
upon  the  shelves  while  Perlmutter  made 
out  the  list.  Finally,  having  exhausted 
the  goods  and  furniture.  Potash  cried 
out,  'Von  1902  Cadillac'  'Vat,'  replied 
Perlmutter,  'von  1902  Cadillac?  Von 
1902  Cadillac  ain't  no  asset.  It  is  a 
liability.'  That,"  I  said,  "Mr.  Morgan, 
would  be  the  case  if  the  New  York 
Hospital  and  Cornell  people  accepted 
your  women's  clinic  with  its  deficit." 

Mr.  Morgan  laughed  and  reflected. 
"On  what  terms  do  you  think  it  ought  to 
be  offered?" 

"If,"  I  replied,  "you  added  two  mil- 
lion dollars  to  its  endowment." 

"But,"  he  said,  "I  am  not  a  founda- 
tion.    I  am  a  private  individual." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "that  is  quite  true,  but 
you  will  never  get  out  of  this  hole  any 
cheaper." 

"What  are  you  doing  Monday?  I  will 
call  you  by  telephone  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment." 

On  Monday  morning  about  eleven 
Mr.  Morgan  called.  I  stopped  at  his 
banking  house  on  my  way  to  luncheon. 

"I  have  decided,"  he  said,  "to  take 
your  advice.     What  shall  I  do?" 

"I  will  tell  Mr.  Sheldon,  and  you  can 
arrange  details  with  him." 

Many  months  afterward  I  was  in 
Paris,  and  my  name  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Paris  Herald  among  the 
visitors  from  America.  Mr.  Morgan 
happened  to  be  in  Paris  at  the  same  time 
and  invited  me  to  see  him  at  the  offices  of 
Morgan,  Harjes  and  Company.  I  called 
at  the  appointed  time,  and  we  sat  down 
to  chat,  Mr.  Morgan  lighting  his  pipe. 
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"I  have  nothing  in  particular  to  tell 
you,"  he  said,  "but  there  is  one  thing  I 
think  you  ought  to  know.  My  father 
and  I  have  been  givers  for  many,  many 
years.  I  have  never  participated  in  but 
one  transaction  with  which  I  am  abso- 
lutely and  wholly  contented." 

"What,"  I  asked,  "is  that?" 

"The  gift  I  made  to  the  Cornell- 
New  York  Hospital  combination." 

"Why  are  you  so  happy  about  that?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "that  is  now  off  my 
mind  altogether.  It  will  never  return  to 
plague  me." 


"I  am  glad,  Mr.  Morgan,"  I  said, 
"that  you  are  no  longer  worried,  but  I 
cannot  say  as  much  for  myself."  Mr. 
Morgan  was  puzzled  and  asked  me  to 
explain. 

"You  see,"  I  said,  "I  had  to  think 
very  rapidly.  I  wanted  to  obtain  from 
you  the  last  dollar  that  I  supposed  you 
would  give,  and  so  I  fixed  the  sum  at  two 
million  dollars.  I  have  often  wondered 
since  if  I  might  not  have  got  more." 

"No,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  a  hearty 
laugh.  "You  got  the  last  possible  dol- 
lar." 


AND   STILL  THE  DARK  WIND   CRYING 


BY  NANCY  BICKEL 


AND  still  the  dark  wind  crying  in  the  night 
L  Exalts  the  presence  of  immortal  fate, 
And  still  the  wild  geese,  terrible  in  flight, 
Ride  north  in  spring,  trumpeting  soon  and  late 
Of  destiny.  Why  do  these  portents  stir 
No  awe  in  men  and  women  any  more, 
Why  does  the  raging  thunderstorm  infer 
Only  the  shutting  of  a  windward  door? 
There  was  a  time  when  every  thread  of  rain 
Was  tangled  in  a  life,  in  a  belief.  .  .  . 
That  time  has  passed;  is  that  why  we  in  vain 
Implore  the  heaven'' s  guidance  in  our  grief? 
I  fear  that  man  in  living  and  in  dying 
Against  his  will  must  hear  the  dark  wind^s  crying. 
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OUR  POLICY  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 


BY  A.  WHITNEY  GRISWOLD 


ONCE  again,  as  in  1914,  a  World  War 
has  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  and  their  government 
from  the  affairs  of  China  and  Japan  to 
the  darkling  plains  of  Europe.  For  two 
decades  prior  to  the  First  World  War  the 
Department  of  State  had  been  playing 
an  active  role  in  Far  Eastern  politics.  It 
had  been  trying,  by  a  variety  of  methods, 
to  bolster  the  independence  and  integ- 
rity of  China  against  the  machinations  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Japan.  The  first  year  of  the  War  saw 
these  efforts  redoubled  in  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration's opposition  to  the  Twenty- 
One  Demands  of  Japan.  Yet  it  was  not 
long  before  the  European  death-grapple 
had  thrown  these  Far  Eastern  preoccupa- 
tions into  an  almost  total  eclipse. 

To-day  the  World  War  pattern  of  our 
Far  Eastern  policy  has  re-established 
itself.  It  has  become  part  of,  hence 
subordinate  to,  our  European  policy. 
This  latter  amounts  to  a  commitment 
(from  which  all  qualifications  are  rapidly 
being  stripped)  to  the  success  of  the 
Allied  cause  in  Europe.  American  neu- 
trality is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Isolation- 
ism and  collective  security  are  academic 
phrases.  We  are  intervening  in  the 
European  war  on  the  side  of  England  and 
France,  and  all  other  American  national 
policies,  foreign  or  domestic,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  our  own  defense 
program,  are  as  tributaries  to  this. 

Not  the  least  tragic  aspect  of  this  situa- 
tion is  the  absence  of  any  particular  the- 
ory of  international  relations  upon  which 
we  can  rely  in  facing  it.     The  era  of 


textbook  diplomacy  is  over.  For  the 
time  being,  perhaps  for  an  indefinite 
future,  force  occupies  the  throne  upon 
which  scholars  and  statesmen  of  the  post- 
Versailles  era  failed  to  place  reason. 
The  United  States  stands  alone,  inade- 
quately armed,  and  for  most  practical 
purposes  friendless,  in  a  world  at  war. 
The  only  powers  whom  we  might  claim 
as  effective  allies  are  fighting  for  their 
lives.  The  twenty  Latin  American  re- 
publics and  Canada,  for  whose  security 
we  have  assumed  all  but  legal  responsi- 
bility, are  helpless  by  European  military 
standards,  many  of  them  fertile  fifth- 
column  culture  beds,  some  of  them  far- 
ther from  the  protective  range  of  our 
armed  forces  than  Europe  itself,  all  of 
them,  in  the  aggregate,  a  defense  prob- 
lem of  staggering  proportions.  To  this 
we  have  added  a  concern  for  the  status 
quo  of  China  and  the  East  Indies,  not  for- 
getting the  European  commitment  al- 
ready mentioned.  And  while  thus  ex- 
tending our  political  interests  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  we  have  officially  con- 
demned Japan,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Soviet  Russia,  the  most  formidable  array 
of  military  power  in  history.  Without 
having  (as  we  now  realize)  the  military 
strength  essential  to  our  own  security, 
much  less  to  enforce  the  admonitions 
which  we  meted  out  to  these  nations,  we 
have  incited  them  all,  simultaneously,  to 
alliance  and  revenge. 

From  such  a  predicament  as  this  no 
doctrine  of  world  peace  or  appeal  to 
abstract  justice,  but  only  our  own 
strength  and  wisdom  in  the  ways  of  man 
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can  rescue  us.  We  have  traveled  a  long 
way  down  the  same  path  that  led  the 
British  and  French  to  Mujiich  and  earned 
them  our  most  scathing  criticism.  If  the 
far-flung  political  interests  that  we  have 
endorsed  should  begin  to  disintegrate,  or 
the  four  powers  whom  we  have  con- 
demned should  descend  upon  them,  we 
too  might  have  to  dig  up  a  Chamberlain. 
This  is  no  world  for  diplomatic  window- 
shopping.  There  are  certain  things 
within  our  means  and  certain  things  be- 
yond them,  and  it  is  high  time  we  de- 
cided which  were  which.  At  any  mo- 
ment, perhaps  before  these  words  appear 
in  print,  another  military  or  political 
cataclysm  in  Europe  may  narrow  our 
choice  still  further.  If  we  can  define  our 
own  defense  area  and  complete  the  arma- 
ment program  to  cover  it  before  our 
hand  is  called  we  shall  be  fortunate. 
The  British  and  French  were  denied  that 
privilege  not  alone  by  Hitler  but  by  the 
short-sightedness  of  their  own  rulers. 

II 

In  the  Far  East,  long  before  the 
city  of  Munich  and  the  word  "appease- 
ment" acquired  their  sinister  connota- 
tions, the  United  States  has  pursued  a 
policy  not  wholly  unlike  that  which  gave 
rise  to  those  connotations.  This  policy 
is  no  mystical  dispensation.  It  is  a  ra- 
tionalization of  certain  very  earthly  eco- 
nomic, racial,  and  geographical  facts, 
reflected  in  the  light  of  a  characteristic 
American  idealism.  The  Open  Door, 
which  means  equal  opportunity  for 
Americans  to  reside  and  do  business  in 
the  Far  East,  is  an  expedient  principle  to 
apply  to  a  region  too  remote  and  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  powerful 
competitors  for  us  to  maintain  exclusive 
privileges  there.  It  is  also  part  of  our 
democratic  faith.  Since  1842,  when  it 
was  first  formally  defined  in  an  agree- 
ment between  the  American  Commodore 
Kearny  and  the  Governor  of  Canton,  it 
has  been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  in  in- 
numerable declarations,  agreements,  and 
treaties    embodying    the    most-favored- 


nation  clause.  As  a  first  principle  of  our 
diplomacy  it  is  unexceptionable.  The 
only  trouble  with  it  is  that,  in  the  Far 
East,  particularly  in  China,  the  Open 
Door  depends  upon  the  good  graces  of  the 
door-keeper,  and  there  has  been  much 
aggressive  rivalry  for  that  position. 

Until  1 900  we  bargained  for  the  Open 
Door  in  a  rather  detached  manner. 
During  the  Opium  Wars  of  the  mid- 
century  we  allowed  Britain  and  France 
to  force  China  to  open  her  ports,  then 
claimed  with  the  most-favored-nation 
clause  the  same  trading  privileges  as  they 
obtained.  We  took  no  territorial  con- 
cessions from  China,  as  did  the  British 
and  French,  though  we  did — and  still  do 
— exercise  the  right  of  extra-territoriality 
in  China.  We  pursued  essentially  the 
same  policy  in  Japan  where,  however, 
we  took  the  initiative  from  the  British 
and  French  and  where  we  relinquished 
the  right  of  extra-territoriality  in  1899. 
Our  aims  during  these  years  were  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  commercial.  Such  politi- 
cal intentions  as  existed  favored  the  de- 
velopment of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
autonomy  as  a  barrier  to  our  principal 
rivals,  the  European  imperialists. 

In  1900,  however,  this  policy  under- 
went a  subtle  change.  The  imperialist 
impulse  that  carried  us  into  the  Philip- 
pines in  1898  advanced  our  frontiers  to 
within  just  eighty  miles  of  Japan's — 
and  farther.  In  the  famous  Open  Door 
Notes  of  1899  we  still  took  for  granted  the 
existing  (and  expanding)  foreign  conces- 
sions and  spheres  of  influence  that  im- 
paired China's  sovereignty.  The  Notes 
merely  requested  from  each  power  equal 
opportunity  for  Americans  within  the 
particular  Chinese  areas  under  its  con- 
trol. But  the  next  year,  conscious  of  our 
new  imperial  stake  in  the  Philippines,  we 
followed  up  these  Notes  with  a  circular 
to  the  same  powers  proclaiming  the  doc- 
trine of  the  territorial  integrity  and  ad- 
ministrative independence  of  China. 
This  we  did  with  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in 
progress  and  the  partition  of  China  by 
the  European  powers  seemingly  immi- 
nent.    We  did  not  of  course  assume  legal 
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responsibility  for  defending  China's  inde- 
pendence, nor  have  we  ever  done  so.  Like 
the  Open  Door  pohcy  itself,  the  new 
doctrine  was  a  declaration  of  our  own 
intentions,  a  principle  to  which  we  pub- 
licly subscribed  and  hoped  the  other 
powers  would  follow  suit.  Nevertheless, 
the  periodic  reaffirmation  of  that  prin- 
ciple projected  what  was  once  a  com- 
mercial policy  farther  and  farther  into 
the  realm  of  politics.  Originally  the 
means  by  which  we  sought  to  hold  open 
the  Open  Door,  the  territorial  integrity  of 
China,  became,  in  our  diplomacy,  more 
and  more  of  an  end  in  itself,  or  if  not 
that,  the  means  to  a  greater  and  more 
complicated  end,  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Pacific. 

Pursuing  this  goal,  we  entered  boldly 
— via  the  back  door  of  Eastern  Asia — the 
arena  of  world  politics  to  which  we  de- 
nied ourselves  access  via  the  front  door 
of  Europe.  We  have,  at  one  time  or 
another,  formally  protested  the  encroach- 
ments of  all  of  the  principal  powers  in 
China,  notably  those  of  Russia  in  Man- 
churia, of  England  in  Tibet,  and  more 
lately  of  Japan  in  China  proper.  One 
after  another  of  our  Presidents  and  Secre- 
taries of  State,  from  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  John  Hay  to  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
Cordell  Hull,  have  sought  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Europe  against  those  who  would  vi- 
olate China's  independence.  The  search 
led  Theodore  Roosevelt  into  fruitless 
efi'orts  to  bring  England  and  Germany 
together  in  China  while  they  pre- 
pared to  fight  each  other  in  Europe.  It 
led  Taft  and  Knox  into  a  promotional 
scheme  in  Manchuria  that  called  for 
England's  co-operation  against  her  ally, 
Japan,  and  resulted  in  Russo-Japanese 
co-operation  against  the  United  States. 
It  led  Wilson  and  Lansing  into  bitter 
opposition  to  the  Japanese  retention  of 
Shantung  and  the  mandated  islands 
when  both  of  these  had  been  guaranteed 
to  Japan  in  secret  treaties  with  the  Allies; 
into  the  mazes  of  the  China  banking 
consortiums;  and  into  military  interven- 
tion in  Siberia  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
watch  over  the  chicanery  of  our  British, 


French,  and  Japanese  partners  in  that 
enterprise.  Harding  and  Hughes  car- 
ried on  the  torch  to  Washington  in  1921, 
where  the  most  ambitious  (and  success- 
ful) efi'ort  on  record  was  made  to  bring 
I'^urope  and  Asia  together  in  a  common 
balance.  Coolidge  and  Kellogg  passed 
it  on  to  Hoover  and  Stimson,  whose 
desperate,  though  futile,  action  to  pre- 
serve that  balance  is  fresh  in  our  memo- 
ries. Roosevelt  and  Hull  have  kept  the 
torch  burning  in  the  non-recognition 
doctrine  and  sundry  other  measures 
presently  to  be  noted.  Since  1900  we 
have  been  no  more  isolationist  in  the  Far 
East  than  Great  Britain. 


Ill 

There  is  no  need  to  question  the  good 
faith  of  the  American  statesmen  who 
have  pursued  this  policy.  In  diplomacy 
nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  if  the 
policy  could  be  shown  to  have  attained 
greater  objectives  than  those  explicitly 
claimed  for  it,  or  to  have  averted  worse 
dangers  than  it  has  caused,  the  many 
tactical  failures  that  mark  its  history 
would  all  be  justified.  Perhaps,  some 
day,  there  will  be  such  a  reckoning. 
Meantime  there  is  no  blinking  the  fact 
that  the  policy  has  neither  kept  the  Open 
Door  open  nor  preserved  China's  terri- 
torial integrity  from  periodic,  and  at 
present  most  serious,  impairment.  This 
by  no  means  invalidates  the  two  princi- 
ples as  principles.  They  still  represent 
accurately  the  ideals  and  desires  of  the 
American  people.  But  it  does  call  into 
question  the  reasons  why  they  have  not 
been  realized  in  practice  as  well  as  the 
wisdom  of  more  forceful  implementation 
of  them  at  the  moment. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  applies  to  all 
our  foreign  policies — that  they  are  rela- 
tively less  vital  to  us  than  our  domestic 
policies — there  are  four  closely  related 
reasons  why  our  Far  Eastern  policy  has 
failed  to  achieve  its  stated  objectives. 
These  are:  1,  the  geography  of  the 
Pacific  area;  2,  the  cross  purposes  within 
the  policy  itself;  3,  our  inability  to  secure 
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the  co-operation  of  Europe;  4,  our  failure, 
as  a  people  and  a  nation,  to  discover  in 
the  Far  East  a  region  of  vital  interest  to 
our  strategic  security  anH  domestic  wel- 
fare, the  twin  imperatives  of  any  dynamic 
foreign  policy.  The  last  of  course  is  the 
fundamental  reason,  but  it  can  be  more 
clearly  perceived  by  considering  briefly 
the  three  which  precede  it. 

Geography  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
deterministic  agent  in  international  rela- 
tions. Even  Napoleon  bowed  to  it. 
"Z/<2  politique  de  toutes  les  puissances  est  dans 
leur  geographie,^^  he  conceded,  after  some 
experiments  with  a  different  theory. 
The  facts  that  Japan  is  to-day  overrun- 
ning China  instead  of  Mexico  and  that 
the  American  people  have  more  invest- 
ments in  Canada  than  they  have  in  the 
Far  East  are  geographical  facts.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  clothes  in  democratic 
folk  lore  one  of  the  earth's  most  vivid 
geographical  realities.  National  ideals 
may  be  achieved  in  diplomacy  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  measure  of  their  harmony 
with  geography.  In  a  better  world  the 
high  truths  of  international  relations 
might  not  be  thus  subject  to  revision  by 
the  map  makers  of  the  general  staffs. 
In  the  international  politics  of  this  world 
the  truth  is  frail  that  ignores  a  mountain 
range  or  an  ocean. 

One  of  the  same  oceans  that  make  our 
strategic  security  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  power  stands  between  us  and  the 
realization  of  our  ideals  in  China.  It  is 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  miles  from 
San  Francisco  to  Hong  Kong  via  Hono- 
lulu and  Manila.  West  of  Pearl  Harbor 
our  military  and  naval  potential  dimin- 
ishes with  each  advancing  mile.  The 
Philippines,  taken  on  the  assumption 
that  they  would  be  developed  into  an 
American  Singapore,  have  become  in- 
stead a  British  West  Indies.  Within  ten 
years  of  their  annexation  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  more  than  any  one  man 
had  planned  and  executed  that  strata- 
gem, had  regretted  it,  called  the  islands 
"our  heel  of  Achilles,"  and  declared  in 
favor  of  their  independence.  Far  from 
bridging  the  Pacific  in  a  military  sense. 


or  providing  us  a  weapon  with  which  to 
support  our  China  policy,  they  have 
caused  periodic  retrenchments  on  the 
China  policy  in  order  to  protect  the 
Philippines.  "I  would  say,"  testified 
Admiral  Yarnell  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs  in  1930  .  .  . 
"if  you  wanted  any  assurance  of  going  to 
the  Philippines  in  time  of  war  with  a 
reasonable  chance  of  success  you  need  to 
build  dry  docks  and  a  base  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  you  need  proper  fortifications, 
and  you  need  a  fleet  perhaps  two  to  one 
with  regard  to  Japan."  Eight  years 
later  Admiral  Leahy  told  the  same  Com- 
mittee: "It  would  be  almost  as  difficult 
to  project  an  offensive  naval  power  to  the 
Philippines  as  it  would  be  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  mainland  of  Asia,  and  the 
Navy  which  America  now  has  and  the 
Navy  which  it  will  have  when  it  is  in- 
creased by  the  authority  contained  in 
this  bill  will  be  seriously  inadequate  to 
the  task  of  sending  a  naval  force  to  the 
Philippines." 

The  decision  not  to  strive  for  command 
of  the  China  Sea  was  not  taken  suddenly, 
in  the  Five  Power  Naval  Treaty  of  1922, 
or  in  the  acquiescence  in  the  League  of 
Nations  Mandate  that  screened  the 
Philippines  with  hundreds  of  Japanese 
submarine  and  air  bases.  It  was  taken 
by  default  during  the  period  in  which 
Theodore  Roosevelt  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  Philippines  were  a  liability  to  be 
liquidated.  It  has  been  retaken  every 
time  it  has  come  to  an  issue  since  then, 
the  latest  instances  being  the  Philippine 
Independence  Bill  of  1934,  the  refusal 
last  summer  of  Congress  to  postpone  the 
date  of  the  Philippines'  economic  inde- 
pendence from  1946  to  1960,  and  its 
similar  refusals  to  sanction  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Guam.  We  believe  in  the  Open 
Door  and  the  territorial  integrity  of 
China,  but  we  have  not  been  willing  to 
assume  the  costs  of  the  indispensable 
prerequisites  to  the  sustained  and  effec- 
tive defense  of  those  beliefs.  Why? 
Because  we  have  been  more  interested 
in  other  things  within  our  own  borders 
and  our  own  hemisphere,  even  in  Europe, 
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for  which  wc  have  spent  our  money  in 
preference  to  docks,  forts,  and  battle- 
ships in  the  China  Sea. 

The  conflict  between  the  PhiHppines 
and  the  China  pohcy  constitutes  the 
second  reason  for  that  pohcy's  tactical 
shortcomings.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
dilemma.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
issue  of  Oriental  immigration  had  arisen 
to  match  and  worsen  it.  Granting  that 
some  form  of  restriction  of  this  immigra- 
tion was,  and  still  is,  necessary,  the  meth- 
ods by  which  it  was  accomplished  gra- 
tuitously antagonized  the  very  nation 
whose  co-operation  we  were  seeking  in 
China  and  whose  good  graces  we  desired 
for  the  Philippines.  No  foreign  policy  is 
free  of  dilemmas.  But  the  one  precipi- 
tated by  an  imperialist  impulse  of  1898 
and  an  immigration  law  of  1924  is  un- 
usually serious. 

The  third  reason  for  a  lack  of  tactical 
achievement  in  the  Far  East — the  failure 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Europe — 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  failure  of  col- 
lective security  as  a  modus  vivendi  on  this 
planet.  Until  the  first  World  War  the 
European  powers  were  themselves  too 
interested  in  Far  Eastern  monopolies  to 
give  heed  to  our  trust-busting  sentiments. 
All  had  large  stakes  in  China,  territorial 
and  financial,  and  played  them  accord- 
ing to  their  own  ambitions.  But  there 
was  a  more  serious  element  than  mere 
local  rivalry.  England  was  Japan's 
ally;  France  was  Russia's;  the  Entente 
Cordiale,  the  Anglo-Russian  Entente, 
and  French  and  Russian  understandings 
with  Japan  closed  the  ring  round  Ger- 
many. What  its  members  did  in  the  Far 
East  sprang  from  European  rather  than 
Far  Eastern — much  less  American — cal- 
culations. The  whole  logic,  indeed  the 
express  terms,  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance  showed  that  Britain  rated  the 
security  of  India  ahead  of  China,  and  of 
her  position  in  Europe  ahead  of  India. 
We  could  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the 
European  powers  in  the  Far  East  only 
in  so  far  as  it  comported  with  their  prior 
arrangements  and  concerns  elsewhere. 

The  same  thing  proved  to  be  true  after 


the  War,  in  spite  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  Washington  Treaties,  and  tlie 
Kellogg  Pact.  The  co-operation  of  Eu- 
rope was  the  only  substitute  for  the  uni- 
lateral costs  and  obligations  that  we  wen- 
unwilling  to  assume.  Whether  we  might 
have  earned  this  co-operation  by  joining 
(and  reforming)  the  League  is  one  of  the 
biggest  iPs  of  history.  As  it  was  we 
stayed  outside,  but  in  the  Far  East  con- 
tinued to  play  a  leading  role  in  co-opera- 
tive diplomacy.  Yet  this,  in  1931  and 
1932,  was  not  sufficient  to  halt  Japan 
in  Manchuria.  An  American  initiative 
bolder  than  that  of  any  League  member 
could  not  draw  the  League's  controlling 
powers,  England  and  France,  from  their 
own  affairs  in  Europe.  We  were  thrown 
back  once  more  upon  our  own  ideals  and 
our  own  resources,  the  latter  inadequate 
to  enforce  the  former. 


IV 

The  underlying  reason  for  all  these 
disappointments  is  that  we  have  not  yet, 
as  a  nation,  identified  the  Far  East  as  a 
region  of  vital  significance  to  our  own 
security  and  welfare.  Specialists  in  Far 
Eastern  affairs  constantly  deny  this 
statement.  But  how  can  anyone  who 
reads  American,  not  Chinese  or  Japa- 
nese, history  find  in  the  record  of  what 
we  have  done  in  the  Far  East  evidence 
that  would  place  that  region  on  the  same 
plane  of  importance  to  ourselves  as  our 
own  domestic  affairs,  our  defense  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  our  relations  with 
Europe? 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  question  to  label 
one  who  raises  it  an  isolationist.  Factual 
evidence  is  needed.  And  if  more  of  that 
be  required  than  is  presented  here  it  may 
be  had  by  consulting  the  New  Deal 
budgets  of  the  past  seven  years.  These 
reveal  more  clearly  than  any  amount  of 
theoretical  argument  the  way  in  which  a 
great,  decentralized,  ccntinental  democ- 
racy consumes  at  home  energies  which 
less-favored  nations  expend  abroad. 

Of  the  eight  per  cent  of  the  total  food- 
stuffs   and    manufactured    articles   pro- 
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duced  in  the  United  States  that  goes  into 
foreign  trade,  a  relatively  small  propor- 
tion finds  its  way  to  the  Far  East.  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  Canada,  the 
^Vest  Indies.  Greenlard  (not  forgetting 
Dur  o\stD  territorial  possessions.  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone)  are  all  ob- 
Wously  more  closely  integrated  \s-ith  our 
economy.  In  1939  our  total  expKDrts  and 
imports  were  di\"ided  among  Canada  and 
Latin  .America.  Europe,  and  Eastern 
Asia  as  foUo\N-s:  Canada  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica took  35  per  cent  of  our  exports  and 
supplied  us  \s-ith  38  per  cent  of  our  im- 
ports: Elu-ope.  40  per  cent  exports,  26 
per  cent  imports:  Eastern  Asia.  10  per 
cent  exports.  9  per  cent  imports.  The 
Far  Eastern  figures  show  a  decline  from 
a  1931-1935  average  of  15  per  cent  of 
our  exports  and  24  per  cent  of  our  im- 
ports. But  even  this  average  was  less 
than  half  of  our  trade  ^^-ith  Europe  and 
no  greater  in  export  value  than  our  trade 
\s-iih  Canada.  Moreover,  of  our  trade 
'.•dth  the  Far  East,  Japan's  share  has  been 
double  Tat  times  nearly  triple)  China's 
for  the  past  fort\-  years.  Of  an  estimated 
total  of  $12,63'0/000,.000  foreign  invest- 
ments. $8,705,000,000  are  in  countries  of 
the  western  hemisphere.  $3, 545.000,000 
in  Europe,  and  $~58,000,000  in  the  Far 
East.  China's  share  of  the  lauer  is 
about  $132,000,000,  or  a  Httle  over  1  per 
cent  of  our  total  foreign  investments. 
American  diplomacy  cannot  be  meas- 
'ored  solely  in  dollars  and  cents;  but 
where  there  are  dollars  there  are  also 
.Americans:  the  more  dollars,  the  more 
.Americans;  the  more  .Americans,  the 
more  representative  a  national  interest 
and  the  more  empharlc  a  foreign  pohcy 
to  cover  it. 

Culturally  Europe  echpses  the  Far 
East  in  our  scheme  of  things.  Ourselves 
transplanted  Europeans,  we  are  natu- 
rally more  responsive  to  the  currents  of 
European  than  to  those  of  .\sianc  civili- 
zation. China  and  Japan  could  revolu- 
tionize their  institutions  and  sv'stems  of 
government  ever\*  six  months  \s-ithout 
ha\"ing  half  the  impact  upon  our  ovsti  of 
the  advance  of  totalitarianism  in  western 


Europe.  Our  cultural  sun  rises  in 
Europe  and  sets  in  .Asia.  Our  poUcy 
toward  the  European  war  proves  this, 
if  it  needs  any  proof. 

In  a  strategic  sense,  finally,  Europe 
also  takes  precedence  over  the  Far  East. 
For  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East 
has  always  depended  on,  and  therefore 
been  determined  by,  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe:  and  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  has  always  been 
achieved  in  Europe,  not  in  the  Far  East. 
.\t  the  moment,  the  plans  of  even  the 
most  determined  advocates  of  sanctions 
against  Japan  call  for  the  restoration  of 
British  naval  power  in  the  Pacific.  To 
accomplish  this,  British  naval  power 
must  first  be  assured  of  surv-ival  in 
Europe.  The  only  alternative  would  be 
a  degree  of  co-operation  with  Russia  that 
has  seemed,  up  to  now,  beyond  the  realm 
of  practical  .American  pohtics.  Stalin's 
intentions  toward  both  the  European  and 
the  Far  Eastern  wars  will  have  to  be 
clarified  before  ti-.e  .American  govern- 
ment can  place  any  such  confidence  in 
his  co-op>eration  as  some  of  his  private 
American  s\TQpathizers  have  done. 
Meantime  the  most  we  can  hop>e  for  is 
a  makeshift  balance,  not  of  the  Euroj>ean 
variet>^  that  achieves  freedom  for  one 
power  by  balancing  two  others,  but  \s-ith 
ourselves  a  much-inhibited  part  of  the 
balance,  the  other  part  of  which  is  Japan. 

We  are  confronted,  then,  with  a  situa- 
tion in  the  Far  East  that  we  have  faced 
many  times  in  the  past  forty  years.  The 
old  dilemmas  within  our  Far  Eastern 
poHcy  persist;  an  extremely  serious  crisis 
in  our  defensive  security  commands  the 
first  attention  of  our  statesmen;  a  com- 
mitment to  the  .AUies  ia  Europe  takes 
precedence  over  one  to  China  ia  the  Far 
East.  For  bener  or  for  worse  the  Philip- 
pines  are  ours  until  1946.  There  is  no 
denying  the  necessin,'  for  restricting 
Oriental  unmigration.  Nor  is  there  any 
apparent  disjx)sition  to  relax  the  non- 
recognition  doctrine  or  to  modif)'  the 
t%vo  priociples  of  the  Open  Door  and  the 
territorial  iotegrirv.^  of  China.  The  Pa- 
cific is  still  too  wide,  our  Xa\-\'  and  .Air 
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Force  still  too  small,  to  enforce  these 
principles.  European  co-operation,  the 
only  possible  substitute  therefor,  is  at 
present  out  of  the  question.  The  wheel 
is  at  dead  center.     What  can  move  it? 

There  is,  obviously,  no  categorical 
answer.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  tiiat  to 
the  cause  of  China's  independence  we 
have  contributed  something  more  than 
our  sympathies.  In  addition  to  the 
moral  embargo  which  has  shut  off  the 
sale  of  all  planes  and  munitions  to  Japan, 
two  Export-Import  Bank  credits  to 
China,  a  silver-purchase  agreement 
which,  despite  an  unfortunate  beginning, 
ended  by  greatly  strengthening  the  Chi- 
nese currency,  and  the  abrogation  of  the 
1911  treaty  of  commerce  with  Japan,  we 
have  assisted  China  with  medical  and 
educational  supplies,  industrial  and 
transportation  technicians  and  instruc- 
tors in  aviation.  There  is  no  way  of 
estimating  the  amount  of  good  we  may 
have  done  China  by  keeping  the  Navy  in 
the  Pacific  and  simply  existing  as  a  mili- 
tary potential  with  which  Japan  has  had 
to  reckon.  Since  the  abrogation  of  the 
1911  treaty  we  have  held  the  club  of  an 
embargo  over  the  latter' s  head.  And 
we  have  exchanged  with  Tokyo  polite 
expressions  of  concern  for  the  status  quo 
of  the  now  "independent"  Dutch  East 
Indies. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  substitution 
for  these  of  more  warlike  measures  vis-a- 
vis Japan  would  serve  our  purpose. 
Should  we  become  involved  in  actual 
war  with  that  country  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  we  should  triumph. 
But  what  would  become,  meanwhile,  of 
our  European  policy?  Doubtless  Hitler 
is  praying  for  such  a  war.  For  it  would 
almost  surely  preclude  any  further  effec- 
tive assistance  to  the  Allies  in  Europe. 
Conversely,  intervention  in  the  European 
war,  carried  to  the  extent  of  full  military 
participation,  would  leave  not  only 
China  and  the  East  Indies  but  also  our 
own  insular  possessions  at  the  mercy  of 
Japan.  Japan's  armies  may  be  busy  in 
China,  but  Japan's  navy  is  not,  and 
despite  many  wishful  prophecies  to  the 


contrary,  she  still  has  the  economic  re- 
sources with  which  to  make  use  of  that 
navy.  Whether  she  turned  it  toward  the 
Philippines  or  the  East  Indies,  on  which, 
together  with  British  Malaya  and  Cey- 
lon, we  are  dependent  for  over  95  per 
cent  of  our  rubber,  she  could  deal  us  a 
costly  blow,  forcing  us  into  still  more 
costly  retaliations.  She  could  spread  the 
war  like  a  plague  into  the  British  Domin- 
ions and  Indo-China,  drawing  ourselves 
and  the  Allies  into  a  diversion  that  would 
suit  no  one  better  than  the  German  High 
Command. 

Not  only  would  war  with  Japan  be 
likely  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  our  Euro- 
pean policy;  it  would  be  unlikely  to  serve 
very  long  that  of  our  Far  Eastern.  To 
drive  Japan  from  her  present  conquests 
including  Manchuria  (the  metes  and 
bounds  prescribed  by  the  non-recogni- 
tion doctrine)  would  take  several  years  of 
full-scale  warfare.  This  would  cost  us 
more  than  we  have  gained  from  trade 
with  China  in  the  past  or  have  any 
reasonable  hope  of  gaining  in  the  future. 
And  unless  we  stayed  on  after  the  peace 
to  police  and  protect  our  victory,  it  would 
probably  evaporate  as  quickly,  and  with 
as  dire  results  for  China,  as  the  Allied 
victory  over  Germany  in  1918.  Pre- 
ventive wars,  in  the  age  of  industrial 
technology,  do  not  prevent  much.  New 
factories,  new  arms,  new  armor,  and  a 
more  determined  and  vengeful  pursuit  of 
thwarted  aims  are  their  result.  As  soon 
as  we  turned  our  backs  on  the  Far  East, 
Japan's  energies  would  probably  spill 
over  again  and  follow  the  lines  of  least 
resistance  into  China  and  the  South  Seas. 
Meantime  Russian  communism  in  China 
and  Nazi  imperialism  in  Europe  and 
South  America  would  be  more  likely 
beneficiaries  of  the  turmoil  than  Amer- 
ican democracy. 

V 

If  Japan  holds  the  cards  against  us  in 
her  own  waters,  however,  we  possess  an 
even  greater  advantage  over  Japan  in 
ours.  With  exposed  land  frontiers  to 
defend,  with  Russian  air  power  at  her 
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back,  with  the  fortress  of  Pearl  Harbor 
re-enforced  by  the  superior  American 
Navy  and  Air  Force  confronting  her,  she 
could  not  carry  war  into  our  hemisphere. 
Moreover,  if  we  have  political  hostages 
in  the  Far  East,  Japan  has  economic 
hostages  in  the  United  States.  She  is 
our  third  best  customer,  ranking  im- 
mediately after  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada,  and  we  are  her  best  customer 
and  first  source  of  imports.  A  shrunk- 
en, volcano-studded,  grotesquely  over- 
crowded country,  Japan's  future,  like 
England's  past,  seems  inevitably  bound 
up  with  overseas  commerce.  The  acqui- 
sition of  the  world's  greatest  and  richest 
empire  did  not  free  England  of  the  de- 
sire, much  less  the  necessity,  of  partici- 
pating in  world  trade.  How  else  could 
she  have  cashed  in  the  assets  of  her  em- 
pire? And  thus  participating,  England 
became  our  best  customer. 

By  embargoing  rubber  shipments  from 
the  East  Indies  Japan  could  do  us  in- 
stant harm.  But  in  the  long  run,  as 
John  Chamberlain  has  cogently  pointed 
out,  to  deny  us  this  rubber  would  be  to 
kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 
Japan  has  not,  nor  is  she  likely  to  have, 
the  capacity  to  use  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  it  herself.  To  turn  it  to  profit 
she  must  sell  it,  and  as  soon  as  she  sells 
it  we  can  buy  it — we  who  consume  an- 
nually 600,000  long  tons  of  crude  rubber, 
or  more  than  half  of  the  entire  world's 
output.  To  say  nothing  of  the  possi- 
bility that  synthetic  rubber  will  soon  join 
Nylon  in  building  our  own  autarchic 
independence  of  Japan!  If  Japan  closes 
us  out  of  the  China  market  our  financial 
losses  will  be  insignificant,  our  commer- 
cial losses  potential  rather  than  actual. 
To  do  this,  moreover,  she  must  first 
achieve  complete  domination  over  all 
China — a  goal  which  seems  beyond  her 
reach — and  she  must  either  pay  for  her 
exclusionist  policy  in  China  by  increasing 
her  own  imports  from  us  or  by  a  decline 
in  her  own  exports  to  us. 

There  exists,  in  other  words,  a  basis  as 
well  as  a  reason  for  improving  our  rela- 
tions with  Japan.     And  there  are  means 


to  that  end  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
appeasement  and  smatter  far  less  of 
Munich  than  a  continuation  of  unful- 
filled Stimson  doctrines.  In  a  normal 
year  two-thirds  of  Japan's  foreign  trade 
is  with  the  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States.  The  war  has  cut  down 
her  business  with  the  former,  increasing 
her  economic  dependence  upon  our- 
selves. Out  of  this  economic  relation- 
ship could  be  drawn  a  trade  pact  which 
would  be  of  equal  profit  to  both  parties 
and  which,  by  careful  definition,  would 
not  compromise  China.  Out  of  the  ex- 
change of  notes  regarding  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  could  come  a  renewal  of  the 
Root-Takahira  Agreement  (which  Secre- 
tary Hull  cited)  and  the  Four  Power 
Pacific  Treaty  of  1 922,  each  pledging  the 
signatories  to  respect  one  another's  terri- 
torial possessions  in  the  Pacific.  To 
strengthen  the  pledge,  the  non-fortifica- 
tion agreement  (Article  XIX  of  the  Five 
Power  Naval  Treaty  of  1 922)  might  also 
be  renewed,  if  in  restricted  scope,  with  a 
provision  for  periodic  joint  inspection  of 
the  territories  to  which  it  applied.  Rec- 
ognition of  racial  equality,  whether  car- 
ried into  revision  of  the  immigration  law 
or  not,  would  be  another  card  that  we 
could  play  at  no  cost  to  ourselves.  And 
the  maintenance  of  our  fleet  in  the  Pa- 
cific, together  with  our  new  defense 
program,  would  indicate  to  Japan  that 
we  negotiated  with  her  in  strength  and 
not  in  weakness. 

If  for  political  or  factual  reasons  not 
knowable  to  those  outside  the  State  De- 
partment, such  a  plan  is  impossible, 
there  is  one  alternative.  That  is  to 
explore  the  possibilities  for  a  rapproche- 
ment in  the  Far  East  with  Soviet  Russia. 
But  whichever  move  is  attempted,  the 
action  should  be  divorced  from  any 
idealistic  or  emotional  attitude.  A  cold- 
blooded consideration  of  the  interest  and 
security  of  the  United  States  is  the  only 
possible  basis  for  a  policy. 

Japan  and  Russia  having  recently 
compromised  some  of  their  differences 
over  the  Mongolian  frontier,  it  might  be 
possible — certainly  it  would  be  desirable 
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— lo  improve  our  relations  vvitli  both  of 
these  powers.  A  gesture  to  Moseow 
looking  toward  co-operation  /;/  the  Far 
East  might  well  stimulate  the  IViendship 
of  Tokyo,  and  vice  versa.  In  any  case,  to 
detacli  either  Russia  or  Japan  or  both 
from  the  side  of  Hitler  seems  an  essential 
counterpart  of  our  European  policy,  our 
defense  program,  and  our  Far  Eastern 
policy.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  China  would  benefit  by  such  a  move 
in  the  more  stable  Ear  Eastern  balance 
that  would  result  from  it.  Perhaps 
peace  mediation  between  China  and 
Japan  could  be  made  a  part  of  it.  In 
any  case  it  need  not  interfere  with  our 
war  relief  work  in  China  or  compel  us 
to  repudiate  categorically  the  principles 
of  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  and 
the  Open  Door. 

Whether  the  war  is  prolonged  or 
brought  to  a  sudden  and  tragic  end,  the 
world  balance  of  power  is  sadly  in  need 
of  righting;  and  if  there  is  any  chance  at 
all  of  our  doing  this  by  such  means  as 
here  suggested,  we  should  seize  it.  We 
cannot  defy  all  four  of  the  world's  great- 
est military  powers  on  grounds  which 
they  despise  and  expect  our  defiance  to 
accomplish  anything  or  to  go  unchal- 
lenged.    The  circumstances  of  this  fate- 


ful hour  recjuire  tliat  we  undertake  no 
commitment  whatsoever  that  is  not 
within  our  military  competence  to  ful- 
fill; that  we  guard  at  all  costs  against 
cheapening  our  word,  as  the  British  and 
French  cheapened  theirs,  by  moral  ag- 
gressiveness, military  weakness,  and  po- 
litical capitulation.  If  we  grant  the 
other  powers,  including  China  and  the 
Allies,  the  right  to  plan  and  execute  their 
own  policies  in  their  own  national  inter- 
ests, surely  we  may  claim  and  exercise 
the  same  right.  If  the  British  and 
French  did  no  violence  to  the  democratic 
proprieties  in  seeking  dickers  in  Rome, 
understandings  in  Tokyo,  and  alliances 
in  Moscow;  if  it  is  proper  for  China  to 
accept  military  aid  from  Stalin  and 
barter  for  arms  with  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini, why  is  it  improper  for  us  to  play  a 
similar  game?  The  American  democ- 
racy would  not  suffer  from  undemocratic 
diplomatic  associations  as  much  as  from 
a  systematic  alienation  of  all  the  powers 
against  whom  it  is  arming  to  defend 
itself.  We  too  have  diplomats.  Frank- 
lin, JefTerson,  Adams,  Seward,  Fish, 
Hughes,  Morrow,  Houghton,  Grew, 
Welles,  Hull — they  have  had  no  peers. 
Must  we  forever  leave  the  initiative  with 
Hider? 


FIVE  SONNETS 

BY  CONRAD  AIKEN 


SHAPE  has  no  shape ,  nor  will  your  thinking  shape  it; 
'  Space  has  no  confines,  and  no  borders  time; 
And  yet,  to  think  the  abyss  is  to  escape  it, 
And  fix  that  horrofs  margin  in  a  rhyme. 
Wind  blows  from  heaven,  the  worlds  from  chaos  pour, 
Pour  into  chaos,  gone  again,  the  night 
Foams  on  an  emptiness  that  has  no  shore. 
And  all  infinity  like  leaves  inflight — 
All  flowing,  passing,  like  the  bloodstream  here, 
Which  shapes  its  whispered  moment  in  your  hand, 
Shapes  too  the  hand  that  holds  this  moment  dear, 
Itself  already  pouring  into  sand; 
Tet,  in  the  instant  that  we  think  it,  will 
That  chaos  shape  our  kiss,  and  so  be  still. 

How  then  the  winged  splendors  round  us  tower! 
Ourselves  enthroned  amid  a  hushed  dominion 
Where  rock  and  voice  speak  of  the  selfsame  hour. 
And  time,  like  space,  stoops  to  become  our  minion. 
Angelic  presences  of  fire  and  ice. 
The  humbler  presences  of  tick  and  mote. 
Whisper  of  thunder  to  the  oriole^ s  voice, 
Evening  and  morning  in  a  single  note. 
There  past  and  future,  for  ourselves  conjoined. 
Lift  the  vast  vault  that  shadows  our  embrace: 
For  us,  this  heavenly  arch  of  stars  was  groined^ 
God^s  waste  and  wreckage  builded  for  your  face. 
All  things  despised,  dispersed,  in  us  unite, 
And  shape  a  glory  of  the  Infinite. 
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Green,  green,  and  green  again,  and  greener  still, 
Spring  toward  summer  bends  the  immortal  bow. 
And  northward  breaks  the  wave  oj  dajjudil, 
And  northward  breaks  the  wave  of  summer's  snow. 
Green,  green,  and  green  again,  and  greener  yet. 
Wide  as  this  forest  is,  which  counts  its  leaves. 
Wide  as  this  kingdom  in  a  green  sea  set, 
Which  round  its  shores  perpetual  blossom  weaves; 
Green,  green,  and  green  again,  and  green  once  more 
The  season  rounds  its  term;  then  greenest,  even. 
When  frost  at  twilight  on  the  leaf  lies  hoar. 
And  one  cold  star  shines  bright  in  greenest  heaven. 
But  love,  like  music,  keeps  no  seasons  ever: 
Like  music  too,  once  known  is  known  forever. 

How  many  clouds  must  wraithlike  rise  from  ocean, 
Shine  and  assemble  toward  the  dragnet  sun. 
How  vast  and  slow,  how  subtle  all  that  motion, 
Before  the  darkening,  and  the  rain  begun! 
How  many  nights  of  rain  to  end  this  drouth, 
The  dark  sky  laboring  on  earth's  laboring  breast/ 
How  many  kisses,  love,  to  brim  that  mouth, 
And  lead  the  goddess  to  her  fruitful  rest! 
0  southwest  wind,  bring  back  the  rain,  and  bring 
Propitious  darkness  to  my  love  and  me: 
Though  love  no  season  knows,  let  this  be  spring. 
And  in  my  shadow  let  her  fruitful  be. 
Trefoil  and  cinquefoil  shine  on  earth's  bare  bosom. 
This  be  our  omen,  that  we  too  may  blossom. 

Sun-born  and  moon-born,  sun-birth  and  moon-birth,  we 

Like  the  twinned  stars  were  twinned,  and  twinned  to  dance 

Each  in  the  other's  flame,  the  Gemini 

Circling  and  changing  for  each  change  and  chance: 

Flame-light  and  swift,  our  steps  divinely  vary, 

Tet  never  farther  than  each  circle  rings; 

Thus  to  time's  end  we  dance  our  alfridary, 

Bringing  to  pass,  and  pace,  predicted  things. 

As  the  great  Ptolemy,  proud  chronocrat, 

Plumbed  the  Chaldean  tables,  drew  his  chart. 

Set  out  his  watery  moon,  marked  this  from  that, 

The  cabalistic  housings  of  his  heart — 

So  we  these  names  and  numbers,  all  foreseeing. 

Dance,  like  the  day  his  weather,  into  being. 


BUSINESS  MEN,   GET  A  WRITER! 


BY  ST.  CLAIR  McKELWAY 


Now  that  the  1920's  and  the  1930's 
are  far  enough  in  the  past  to  be  ex- 
amined with  the  detachment  of  the  his- 
torian, it  may  be  seen  that  a  book  was 
the  undoing  of  the  American  business 
man.  It  is  clear  too  that  it  was  the 
stifling  effect  of  American  literature  on 
American  industry  that  caused  the  de- 
pression to  continue  all  the  way  through 
1939,  and  that  the  domineering  position 
held  by  the  writers  after  the  downfall  of 
the  business  men  was  the  only  thing  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  complete  economic 
recovery. 

A  reversal  of  the  traditional  relation- 
ship between  writers  and  business  men 
occurred  during  the  past  two  decades. 
For  years  American  literature  had  been 
stifled  by  American  industry.  From  the 
end  of  the  pioneer  period  until  long  after 
the  first  World  War  the  business  men 
were  in  charge  of  the  country.  They 
were  not  intentionally  cruel  to  the 
writers.  They  simply  overwhelmed  the 
writers  with  their  success  and  their  ex- 
uberance and  made  the  writers  feel  in- 
ferior and  impotent.  The  country  teemed 
with  well-to-do  business  men,  all  gurgling 
with  gladness.  This  got  on  the  writers' 
nerves,  causing  widespread  literary  neu- 
roticism.  A  handful  of  writers  revolted 
and  went  to  France  to  escape  from  jollity 
and  commercialism,  but  most  of  them 
stayed  grumpily  at  home  and  were 
looked  upon  as  harmless  freaks.  Ameri- 
ca might  still  be  a  contented,  prosperous, 
back-slapping  nation,  with  writers  as  its 
only  seriously  underprivileged  class,  if 
one  stay-at-home  writer  had  not  got  so 


beside  himself  with  fury  at  the  compla- 
cence of  the  American  business  man  that 
he  determined  to  tear  one  apart.  This 
writer  was  Sinclair  Lewis.  He  wrote  a 
book  about  a  business  man  whom  he 
called  Babbitt.  The  book  made  the 
American  business  man  an  object  of  de- 
rision, and  Babbitt  became  a  household 
word  meaning  a-man-whose-children- 
are-ashamed-of-him-because-he-is-so- 
silly. 

The  business  men  grew  self-conscious 
and  introspective  when  they  discovered 
that  the  rest  of  the  population  was  laugh- 
ing at  them.  They  tried  to  join  in  the 
laughter  in  order  to  show  that  they  ap- 
preciated the  joke.  They  faltered  for  the 
first  time  in  their  progress  toward  lasting 
prosperity  and  happiness.  They  gave 
up  light-heartedness  and  pursued  culture. 
They  stopped  singing  inspirational  songs 
and  began  reading  realistic,  depressing 
novels  and  cynical  biographies.  They 
stopped  getting  together  at  gay  business- 
men's luncheons  and  gradually  lost  con- 
tact with  one  another. 

The  prestige  of  the  writers  went  up  as 
the  prestige  of  the  business  men  went 
down.  The  profession  that  had  with 
one  book  brought  the  business  men  to 
their  knees  was  idolized  by  the  country 
at  large.  The  public  was  awed  by  the 
writers  and  at  the  same  time  curious 
about  them.  The  writers  began  to  sell 
more  books  and  make  more  money. 
They  got  together  at  literary  cocktail 
parties  in  New  York,  slapped  one  an- 
other on  the  back,  and  talked  conde- 
scendingly of  business  men.     They  trav- 
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clcd  about  the  country  in  club  cars  and 
lectured  to  enthralled  aucHenees  on  how 
wonderful  it  is  to  be  a  writer  and  how 
stupid  it  is  to  be  a  business  man.  'J'he 
stock  market  cr.jsh  of  1929  caught  the 
business  men  full  in  the  face.  They 
weren't  even  looking.  They  were  star- 
ing inward,  gnawed  by  a  virulent  in- 
feriority complex. 

The  writers  blamed  the  crash  on  the 
business  men  and  claimed  that  nobody 
but  business  men  could  have  got  the 
country  into  such  a  mess.  Many  articles 
and  books  were  written  on  this  theme, 
increasing  the  prosperity  of  the  writers. 
Instead  of  fighting  back,  the  business  men 
kept  examining  themselves  morbidly  and 
reading  more  books.  A  national  election 
came  and  a  new  Administration  was 
swept  into  office  largely  on  a  platform 
of  disdain  for  business  men.  The  new 
President  was  something  of  a  penman 
himself  and  his  early  brain-trust  was 
composed  almost  entirely  of  writers  of  one 
kind  or  another.  The  final  triumph  of 
the  writers  over  the  business  men  came 
when  the  captains  of  commerce  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Washington  and  paid 
homage  to  one  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  a  for- 
mer writer  of  cowboy  stories  who,  resting 
between  two  literary  phases,  was  in 
charge  of  something  called  the  National 
Recovery  Administration,  then  popu- 
larly known  as  the  NRA.  Johnson, 
egged  on  by  the  President  and  other 
writers  like  Tugwell,  Ickes,  and  Hopkins, 
told  the  business  men  how  to  run  their 
businesses,  and  the  business  men,  still 
groping  pathetically  in  their  collective 
subconscious,  took  the  advice  like  lambs 
and  tried  to  follow  it. 

Johnson  now  writes  a  syndicated  news- 
paper column  and  gets  more  money  for  it 
than  he  got  for  writing  cowboy  stories  or 
even  for  administering  the  NRA.  Writ- 
ers in  all  fields  of  literature  are  richer  than 
they  have  ever  been  before.  The  busi- 
ness men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  still 
not  as  prosperous  as  they  used  to  be  and 
most  of  them  are  unhappy  and  neurotic. 
They  lack  self-confidence  and  are  conse- 
quently indecisive.     They  are  apologetic. 


self-cfTacing,  polite,  modest,  anrl  full  (>[ 
book  l(!arning.  Many  of  them  are  down- 
right cultured.  'i1iey  are  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  a  vague  resentment  over 
the  condition  to  which  they  have  been 
reduced.  Everywhere  they  turn  they 
find  themselves  being  patronized  \)y 
affluent  writers  who  are  prospering  either 
in  journalism  or  government  by  telling 
the  country  what  is  wrong  with  American 
business.  In  recent  years  a  few  business 
men  have  revolted  and  gone  to  Russia  to 
get  away  from  the  new  literary  civiliza- 
tion, but  most  of  them  have  stayed  dis- 
consolately at  home,  where  they  are 
looked  upon  by  writers  not  as  harmless 
freaks  but  as  dangerous  characters.  The 
writers  have  been  intentionally  cruel 
to  the  business  men.  The  business  men 
cried  "Uncle!"  almost  eight  years  ago 
but  the  writers  are  still  sitting  on  their 
chests,  pummeling  them.  Gradually  the 
business  men  are  beginning  to  lift  their 
arms,  which  have  been  folded  over  their 
faces.  The  movement  is  almost  imper- 
ceptible, like  the  opening  of  some  exotic 
flower,  but  more  business  men's  lunch- 
eons are  being  held  these  days  in  medium- 
priced  hotels,  and  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair,  promoted  by  business  men, 
some  inspirational  songs  are  being  sung 
by  the  bolder  commercial  groups.  It 
may  be  that  the  business  men  are  plotting 
the  overthrow  of  the  literary  men.  Ob- 
viously, if  any  real  recovery  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  business  men  will  have  to 
build  themselves  up  by  pulling  down  the 
writers  just  as  the  writers  found  mental 
health  and  material  prosperity  in  pulling 
down  the  business  men. 


II 

The  writers  are  riding  high  and  are 
going  to  be  hard  to  reach.  They  are  as 
firmly  entrenched  in  government  and 
society  circles  as  the  Morgans  and  Astors 
used  to  be.  The  literary  trend  in 
Washington  is  familiar  to  most  people; 
the  fact  that  the  writers  have  muscled 
into  the  aristocracy  is  not  generally  real- 
ized.    The  American  equivalent  of  the 
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former  Prince  of  Wales  is  Lucius  Beebe.  a 
coluninist,  who  sets  the  raale  styles  and 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  what  both 
sexes  eat  and  drink.  The  best-dressed 
woman  is  Clare  Boothe.  a  play^NTight, 
whose  husband,  Henry  J^uce,  is  a  multi- 
millionaire journalist.  Read  any  Xew 
York  gossip  column  or  societs^  page  and 
you  are  forced  to  read  a  great  deal  about 
the  doings  of  rich  wxiters.  What  the 
wTiters  have  accomplished  in  Xew  York 
is  typical  of  their  social  progress  in  every 
urban  community  in  the  country.  The 
snob  appeal  of  literature,  plus  its  promise 
of  afSuence  for  its  practitioners,  has  en- 
tered the  consciousness  of  simple  people 
ID  small  towns  and  \illages.  House- 
wives neglect  their  duties  to  read  books 
and  to  listen  to  fashionable  wTiters  talk- 
LDg  either  from  the  lecture  platform  or 
over  the  radio.  Young  people  have  had 
their  heads  turned  by  literature.  A  con- 
siderable section  of  the  unemployed  is 
made  up  of  youngsters  who  wish  only  to 
wTite  and  cannot  find  steady  wTiting  jobs 
in  an  already  overcrowded  profession. 
The  WPA  was  forced  to  have  all  kinds  of 
things  wTitten,  including  guide  books  to 
every  State  in  the  union  (for  which  there 
was  no  audible  demand)  in  order  to 
occupy  the  idle  hands  of  would-be 
writers. 

Xew  York  to-day  is  the  counting  house 
of  literature  as  it  was  once  the  center  of 
business  and  commerce.  There  the  rich 
WTiters  may  be  observed,  moving  about 
behind  plate  glass  like  the  unreal  inhabit- 
ants of  a  tropical  aquarium.  '"'Cafe 
society"  in  X"ew  York  is  what  used  to  be 
called  ''Society"  in  that  the  term  is  used 
to  describe  the  group  of  people  who  popu- 
late the  most  exclusive  restaurants  and 
the  most  expensive  cafes  and  night  clubs, 
who  are  seen  at  Saratoga  in  August  and 
at  Palm  Beach  in  January-  and  at  open- 
ing nights  the  rest  of  the  time — who  get 
the  best  tables  every*\vhere,  spend  the 
most  money,  and  give  all  the  other  out- 
ward evidences  of  being  the  important 
people  of  the  community.  Look  behind 
a  Scotch  grouse  steaming  on  a  platter  in 
the  most  expensive  New  York  restaurant 


and  you  will  find  a  literary  face.     Move 

aside  the  magnum  of  champagne  and 
you  will  see  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
writer.  At  such  places  as  Voisin's,  Jack 
and  CharHe's,  the  Passy,  the  Colony, 
the  Stork  Club,  El  Morocco,  the 
Plaza's  Persian  Room,  the  Iridium  Room 
at  the  St.  Regis,  and  the  Monte  Carlo 
rich  patrons  who  are  in  one  way  or  an- 
other connected  with  the  literary  business 
occupy  over  half  the  tables.  These  are 
the  smart  places  in  X'ew  York,  so  if  the 
old  aristocracy  goes  out  at  all  it  must 
fight  for  caviar  elbow-to-elbow  with  lit- 
erary men  and  women. 

Sherman  Billingsley,  proprietor  of  the 
Stork  Club,  which  is  the  headquarters  of 
X'ew  York's  cafe  society,  was  asked  last 
fall  what  sort  of  people  would  be  admit- 
ted to  his  new  luxury  establishment,  the 
Xine  O'clock  Club.  *"Oh,  the  younger 
people  from  the  best  families,"  he  said, 
'•'and  the  writing  crowd  of  course." 
Twenty-five  years  earlier  he  might  have 
said  '''the  ridiag  crowd,"  meaning  the 
outdoor  segment  of  the  iadustrial  aris- 
tocracy; but  now  he  said  ''the  writing 
crowd"  and  it  was  no  slip  of  the  tongue. 
Actually,  the  writing  crowd  not  only 
forms  a  part  of  cafe  society  but  domi- 
nates it.  It  is  a  mo\ing  experience  to 
stand  in  the  foyer  of  the  Stork  Club  and 
see  weU-born  debutantes  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  tables  with  their  millionaire 
escorts  while  eccentric-looking  literary 
men  accompanied  by  garrulous  pen- 
women  are  led  past  them  by  one  of  Mr. 
Billingsley's  flunkies  and  show^n  to  the 
choicest  seats  in  the  place.  Just  as 
proprietors  of  forgotten  places  like  Sher- 
ry's once  catered  to  the  industrial  aris- 
tocracy and  let  in  the  others  if  there  was 
room,  Bniingsley  caters  to  the  writers  and 
allows  the  industrial  aristocracy  to  take 
second  best.  Billingsley  knows  where 
the  money  lies.  He  sends  cases  of  cham- 
pagne to  the  homes  of  writers  he  has 
never  even  met  and  otherwise  truckles 
to  the  literary  profession  as  the  head- 
waiters  at  Delmonico's  once  truckled  to 
the  Astors  and  Vanderbilts.  Harold 
Ross,  editor  of  the  New  Yorker,  became 
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so  incensed  at  Billingsley's  fawning  over 
writers  that  he  once  paid  out  forty  dollars 
in  cash  simply  for  the  sardonic  pleasure 
of  sending  Billingsley  a  case  of  cham- 
pagne, enclosing  his  card.  It  was  cheap 
champagne. 

A  research  worker  delving  into  the 
secrets  of  the  New  York  literary  life  re- 
cently asked  all  the  leading  cafes  and 
restaurants  to  furnish  him  with  lists  of 
names  of  the  famous  and  regular  cus- 
tomers. The  lists  contained  on  an  av- 
erage five  writers  to  three  non-writers, 
the  term  "writers"  being  used  here  in  its 
broadest  sense,  meaning  persons  who 
put  words  on  paper  for  a  living.  If  one 
runs  an  eye  through  the  literary  names 
culled  from  these  Ksts  one  may  get  a 
panoramic  view  of  cafe  society,  which 
is  difficult  to  get  unless  you  are  a  writer. 
Here  it  is,  alphabetically:  Faith  Bald- 
win, Lucius  Beebe,  Ernest  Boyd,  Clare 
Boothe,  Bennett  Cerf,  Marc  Connelly, 
Paul  de  Kruif,  Edna  Ferber,  John 
Gunther,  Moss  Hart,  Ben  Hecht,  Mark 
Hellinger,  Lillian  Hellman,  Ernest  Hem- 
ingway, Roy  Howard,  Rupert  Hughes, 
Fannie  Hurst,  Henry  Luce,  Charles 
MacArthur,  Ward  Morehouse,  George 
Jean  Nathan,  Dorothy  Parker,  Louella 
Parsons,  Maury  H.  B.  Paul,  Westbrook 
Pegler,  Quentin  Reynolds,  Grantland 
Rice,  Damon  Runyon,  William  Saroyan, 
Louis  Sobol,  Dorothy  Thompson,  Carl 
Van  Vechten,  Walter  Winchell,  Th)Ta 
Samter  Winslow,  and  Alexander  Wooll- 
cott.  Martinis  all  round,  and  a  glass  of 
amontillado  for  Mr.  W^oollcott. 

In  other  capitals  of  the  world  literary 
folk  have  always  been  encouraged  by 
the  aristocracy;  in  London  and  Paris 
successful  writers  are  taken  up  by  duch- 
esses who  wish  to  see  what  they  are  like 
and  usually  dropped  after  a  short  time, 
the  sight  often  being  unattractive.  It 
has  almost  always  been  true  that  as  long 
as  a  writer  is  able  to  mingle  with  the 
aristocracy  he  will  do  so  at  the  expense 
of  his  art.  Marcel  Proust,  who  wrote  a 
great  social  satire  on  Parisian  society, 
kept  going  to  parties  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  so  long  that  he  barely  had  time 


left  to  write  what  he  had  seen,  and  died, 
in  fact,  before  he  finished  correcting  the 
proofs. 

In  New  York  rich  writers  seem  to  pat- 
ronize the  aristocracy.  It  is  a  rare 
sight  to  see  a  group  of  aristocrats  with 
one  writer  in  their  midst.  The  familiar 
tableau  is  a  group  of  rich  writers  with 
one  aristocrat  hanging  on.  The  gayest 
parties,  the  most  brilliant  dinners  are 
attended  by  writers  with  perhaps  two  or 
three  members  of  the  industrial  aristoc- 
racy filling  in  as  odd  men  and  women. 
Young  writers  in  New  York  progress  over- 
night from  complete  obscurity  to  a  cafe 
table  alongside  the  oldest  families,  provid- 
ed the  aristocrats  have  been  able  to  get 
into  the  place.  Before  Pietro  Di  Donato,  a 
bricklayer,  had  completed  his  first  novel, 
called  Christ  in  Concrete,  he  was  taken  by 
his  publisher  to  Jack  and  Charlie's  and 
there  met  the  cream  of  New  York  society, 
including  Walter  Winchell  and  a  Van- 
derbilt  who  writes.  "This  certainly  is 
wonderful,"  the  bricklayer  said.  It  was. 
A  publicity  release  got  out  recently  by  the 
Hotel  St.  Regis  unconsciously  gives  a 
glimpse  of  the  encirclement  of  both  gov- 
ernment and  aristocracy  by  the  wTiters. 
It  is  about  Maury  H.  B.  Paul,  the  rich 
society  wTiter  of  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
who  writes  under  the  name  of  Cholly 
Knickerbocker,  and  it  says,  ''He  fre- 
quently stays  late  [in  the  Iridium  Room] 
and  usually  comes  with  people  like 
Postmaster  General  and  Mrs.  Farley. 
He  offers  advice  to  Vincent  Astor,  owner 
of  the  hotel,  who  asks  him  what  he  thinks 
about  new  ideas."  The  tenacity  of  the 
Astors  is  staggering. 

An  ordinary  rich  young  man  of  good 
family  finds  it  difficult  to  assume  a 
place  in  New  York  cafe  society  or  to  get 
a  good  table  unless  he  is  somehow^  identi- 
fied with  the  wTiting  profession.  The 
case  of  Lucius  Beebe,  though  somewhat 
extreme,  bears  out  this  point.  Beebe 
comes  of  a  Boston  family  whose  official 
genealogy  goes  back  to  Charlemagne. 
He  is  worth  about  half  a  million  in  his 
own  right.  His  ambition  when  he  left 
Harvard  was  to  be  a  man  about  town  in 
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New  York.     It  was  necessary  for  him  to 
climb  into  the  writing  profession  in  order 
to  become  a  leader  of  cafe  society.     In 
getting  a  foothold  in  the  writing  set  and 
keeping  it  Beebe's  tactic:  have  been  as 
pushing  as  those  of  a  Texas  oil  million- 
aire trying  to  enter  old  New  York  society. 
He  gets  up  at  eight  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing no  matter  when  he  went  to  bed  and 
hammers    doggedly    at    his    typewriter, 
doing  a  column  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.     He    does    everything    possible 
to  hide  the  fact  that  he  is  a  gentleman 
and  to  create  the  impression  that  he  is 
an   up-and-coming  literary  man.     The 
case   of  Richard   Watts,  Jr.,    who   suc- 
ceeded   Percy    Hammond    as    dramatic 
critic  of  the  Herald   Tribune,  is  perhaps 
even  more  heartrending  than  the  case 
of  Beebe.     Watts  is  also  well  off  in  his 
own  right  but  tries  to  obscure  this  fact. 
He  has  a  genuine  dislike  of  showiness 
and  fears  chat  if  he  dresses  or  otherwise 
acts  like  a  man  of  means  nice  people  will 
mistake  him  for  a  successful  literary  man. 
He  prefers  to  pose  as  a  struggling  dra- 
matic critic  and  invariably  wears  con- 
spicuously cheap-looking  blue  shirts  and 
plain  blue  suits,  refusing  to  dress  for  din- 
ner or  the  theater.     Watts  is  probably 
more  sensationally  confused  by  his  posi- 
tion  in   the   world   of  letters   than   any 
other  active  New  York  writer.     He  ac- 
cused Robert  Benchley  one  time  of  hav- 
ing too  many  rich  friends,  such  as  the 
Whitneys.     "You    toady   to    the   rich," 
he    said    to    Benchley.     "Well,"     said 
Benchley,   looking   pointedly   at   Watts' 
man-of-the-people  costume,  "that's  bet- 
ter than  toadying  to  the  poor."     Such 
remarks  have  not  helped  to  straighten 
Watts  out. 

Ill 

Because  of  their  material  success, 
writers  on  the  whole  have  achieved  a 
state  of  complacency  which  is  wider  and 
more  articulate  than  the  mood  of  the 
Babbitts  of  the  1920's.  Writers  are  in- 
ordinately fond  of  public  meetings  and  in 
recent  years  have  organized  a  number  of 
writers'  associations  at  which  they  make 


speeches  to  one  another  and  sometimes 
actually  sing  songs.  Their  speeches  are 
more  impressive  than  Babbitt's  were,  for 
the  writers  talk  not  of  the  condition  of 
real  estate  but  of  the  condition  of  the 
world.  The  writers  are  more  self- 
assured  than  Babbitt  was,  for  while 
Babbitt  had  doubts  about  wha^  was 
going  to  happen  to  real  estate,  the 
writers  know  exactly  what's  going  to 
happen  to  the  world.  Well-to-do  jour- 
nalists who  made  reputations  and  for- 
tunes out  of  reporting  events  after  they 
had  occurred  are  now  to  be  found  earn- 
ing a  better  living  by  being  prophets. 
They  too  are  highly  self-satisfied.  "The 
British  Cabinet  has  studied  this  speech 
and  so  have  I,"  wrote  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son of  Hitler's  Nuremberg  address. 
Walter  Winchell,  who  rightfully  has  a 
fair  reputation  as  a  prophet,  is  not  satis- 
fied with  that  but  last  autumn  cabled 
Neville  Chamberlain  advising  him  how 
to  conduct  the  war  against  Germany. 
"Of  course,"  said  Winchell  to  the  British 
Prime  Minister,  "I  speak  only  as  a  lay- 
man." Obviously  Winchell  thinks  he 
may  be  something  else. 

The  writers  are  so  passionate  in  their 
approval  of  the  way  things  are  going  in 
the  literary  business  that  each  of  them 
is  understandably  reluctant  to  vary  the 
particular  vein  in  which  he  has  discov- 
ered gold.  "When  a  writer  gets  hold  of 
a  good  thing,"  Somerset  Maugham  once 
admitted,  "you  may  expect  him  to  hang 
onto  it  for  a  lifetime,  like  a  dog  worrying 
a  bone."  Modern  writers  are  the  world's 
most  incorruptible  specialists,  which  is 
usually  hard  on  their  readers.  Edgar 
Rice  Burroughs,  generally  conceded  to 
be  the  greatest  writer  of  the  day,  has 
made  good  by  doing  one  thing  well,  the 
Tarzan  stories.  Alexander  Woollcott,  as 
a  biographer  has  remarked,  built  a  hand- 
some fortune  almost  entirely  on  treacle. 
Dorothy  Thompson  makes  a  cool  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year  out  of  un- 
changing indignation  at  the  dictators. 
Hemingway  stays  tough.  Gunther  stays 
inside.  Faulkner  sticks  to  his  ellipses. 
Thomas  Wolfe  was  windy  to  the  end. 
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Pcglcr  snarls,  Winchcll  ^()sslj)s,  Heche 
goggles,  and  Louella  Parsons  plugs. 
The  writers  like  tlK!ir  ruts  and  evidently 
intend  to  stay  in  them,  come  what  may. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  of  dizzy  un- 
reality about  the  New  York  literary 
scene  and  one  receives  a  distinct  never- 
never-land  impression  in  contemplating 
it.  Vincent  Sheean  was  in  conference 
recently  with  his  lecture  manager  and  his 
literary  agent.  "I'll  put  Sheean  in  De- 
troit on  the  16th  and  fly  him  to  South 
Bend  on  the  18th,"  the  lecture  manager 
said,  and  the  literary  agent  nodded  her 
approval.  Sheean  said  later  he  felt  like  a 
parcel  about  to  be  stamped.  It  hap- 
pened that  Mrs.  Sheean  was  to  have  a 
baby  along  about  this  time.  The  lecture 
manager  and  the  literary  agent  turned 
this  matter  over  in  their  minds,  unwill- 
ingly aware  that  Sheean  would  like  to  be 
with  his  wife  for  the  occasion.  "When 
is  this  baby  due?"  the  lecture  manager 
asked  the  literary  agent,  ignoring  the 
prospective  father.  "On  the  seven- 
teenth," said  the  literary  agent,  consult- 
ing her  notebook.  The  lecture  manager 
went  over  his  schedule  for  Sheean  and 
swore.  "Damn  it,"  he  said  with  ex- 
asperation, "it  would  suit  me  a  whole 
lot  better  on  the  fifteenth." 

The  existence  of  the  literary  agent  has 
much  to  do  with  the  rampant  commer- 
cialism of  the  present  literary  set-up.  In 
Emerson's  time  the  literary  agent  was 
rare  and,  if  she  functioned  at  all,  was  a 
gentle  little  old  lady  who  mailed  the 
author's  manuscripts  for  him  and  per- 
haps discreetly  asked  a  publisher  for  an 
advance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
on  the  book  the  author  had  already  spent 
four  years  in  writing.  She  lived  with 
her  cousin,  a  seamstress.  To-day  liter- 
ary agents  may  be  of  either  sex  and  are 
usually  not  old,  little,  or  gentle.  There 
are  sixty-five  of  them  listed  in  the  Man- 
hattan business  directory  alone.  These 
include  all  the  well-known  run-of-the- 
mill  agents  such  as  Brandt  &  Brandt,  who 
represent  talented  writers  like  Dr.  Logan 
Clendening,  Fulton  Oursler,  and  John 
Gunther;  and  George  Bye,  who  handles 


the  products  of  such  literary  figures  as 
Ursula  Parrott,  Joim  i>skine,  and  JLlea- 
nor  Roosevelt.  An  agent  charges  the 
writer  ten  per  cent  of  what  the  writer  is 
paid  by  editors,  book  publishers,  play 
and  movie  producers,  radio  and  lecture 
engagements,  and  manufacturers  willing 
to  pay  for  writers'  endorsements  of  vari- 
ous products.  The  most  successful  agents 
are  almost  as  well  off  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful writers.  They  have  luxurious 
suites  of  oflices  in  the  best  office  buildings 
and  are  kept  extremely  busy  conferring 
with  authors,  editors,  producers,  pub- 
lishers, manufacturers,  and  so  on. 

The  literary  agent  usually  is  worth 
the  ten  per  cent  he  charges  the  writer  be- 
cause the  agent  never  thinks  of  the  full 
price  of  the  novel  or  play  he  is  selling  for 
the  writer  but  only  of  the  ten  per  cent  of 
it  that  he  himself  hopes  to  seize.  With 
his  mathematical  vision  thus  ninety  per 
cent  impaired,  an  agent  can  argue  with 
sincere  conviction  that  the  writer  should 
get  more  money.  The  writer  knows 
that  the  only  reason  he  has  an  agent  is 
that  the  agent  is  able  to  get  more  money 
for  his  products  than  even  the  dreamiest 
writer  would  have  the  face  to  ask  for.  The 
agent  identifies  himself  so  closely  with 
the  writer's  products  that  he  often  thinks 
of  them  as  the  result  of  his  own  labors. 
Thus  he  can  say  to  himself,  "I  can't  ac- 
cept $5,000  for  this  play  of  mine," 
meaning  that  he  thinks  $50,000  too  little 
for  a  movie  company  to  pay  the  author 
for  the  screen  rights  to  the  author's 
Broadway  hit.  This  state  of  mind  on 
the  agent's  part  often  becomes  audible. 
"I  have  two  plays  running  on  Broadway 
and  three  new  novels  coming  out  in  the 
fall,"  you  may  hear  an  agent  boast.  "I 
knew  we  would  succeed,"  an  agent  once 
told  a  young  novelist  after  the  author's 
new  book  had  reached  a  sale  of  100,000 
copies.  "Now  we're  getting  some- 
where," he  added,  which  is  somewhat 
as  if  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  had  said 
that  to  Sinbad  the  Sailor  as  they  crossed 
the  first  mountain  range. 

The  money  they  are  making  these 
days  seems  to  be  almost  uppermost  in 
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the  minds  of  the  writers.  In  Hollywood 
especially  the  salary  of  a  writer  usually 
forms  a  phrase  in  a  casual  introduction. 
"This  is  so-and-so,"  you  may  hear,  and 
then,  sotto  voce:  "Six  months  contract — 
Paramount— SI  500  a  week."  S.  J.  Per- 
elman,  the  humorist,  once  suggested  that 
butlers  at  Hollywood  parties  announce 
the  salary  of  the  guests  at  the  same  time 
they  announced  the  names,  so  that  one 
could  hear,  "Oliver  H.  P.  Garrett, 
$1500  a  week,"  and  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Spewack,  $2500  a  week  for  the 
team"  and  so  on.  The  suggestion  was 
never  carried  out,  possibly  on  the  grounds 
that  Hollywood  writers  may  be  depended 
upon  to  furnish  the  same  set  of  facts 
themselves  a  few  minutes  after  they  enter 
a  room. 

Money  also  constitutes  a  major  theme 
for  serious  talk  in  literary  groups  in 
New  York.  "That  was  a  wonderfully 
moving  paragraph  at  the  end  of  John 
Steinbeck's  novel,"  a  writer  of  tender 
love  stories  will  say.  "How  many  copies 
has  it  sold?"  "I  don't  know,"  a  pros- 
perous poet  will  reply,  "but  I  hear  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath  went  for  only  $70,000  to 
Twentieth  Century  Fox.  Do  you  sup- 
pose Hollywood  is  tightening  up?"  A 
soulful  writer  full  of  grim  integrity  has 
been  known  to  get  in  step  with  the  cur- 
rent literary  fashion  in  a  single  evening. 
Clifford  Odets  was  asked  to  dinner  by  the 
late  Sidney  Howard  some  years  ago 
after  Odets'  first  play  had  appeared  on 
Broadway.  Odets  accepted,  although 
with  condescension.  "I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  meet  a  typical  commercial  Broad- 
way dramatist,"  he  said  to  Howard 
rudely  when  he  shook  hands.  At  dinner 
Odets  talked  about  his  abhorrence  of 
money  and  his  detestation  of  the  motion 
picture  industry  and  Howard  listened 
politely.  After  the  demitasse  Odets  said 
to  Howard,  "How  much  do  you  get  in 
Hollywood?"  With  whiskey-and-soda 
at  the  end  of  the  evening  Odets  asked 
Howard,  "How  much  do  you  think  I 
could  get  in  Hollywood?"  It  was  only 
a  week  or  so  afterward  that  Odets  was 
in  Hollywood. 


IV 


The  essential  trouble  with  American 
literature,  both  as  it  affects  the  reader 
and  the  economic  picture,  is  that  there 
is  too  much  writing  going  on.  When 
you  mix  together  a  publisher  and  a 
writer  the  chances  are  you  will  get  a 
book,  but  when  a  literary  agent  is  added 
as  an  active  ingredient  there  is  hardly 
any  way  to  keep  from  getting  two  or 
three  books,  plus  a  number  of  articles, 
radio  performances,  lectures,  and  per- 
haps a  play.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  overproduction  which 
is  painful  to  readers  and  which  has  upset 
the  national  economy  by  pouring  too 
much  gold  into  an  industry  that  turns 
out  nothing  but  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  extravagant 
demand  for  literary  products  which 
arose  after  the  public  became  curious 
about  writing  and  writers  is  to  some  de- 
gree responsible  for  the  modern-style 
literary  agent.  It  was  once  a  writer's 
custom  to  fool  around,  sometimes  for 
years,  before  he  got  a  good  idea  for  a 
book;  then  he  sat  down,  wrote  the  book, 
and  sold  it  to  a  publisher  who  passed  it 
along  to  the  public.  This  was  a  sound 
procedure  from  the  reader's  point  of 
view  because  the  best  man  to  think  of  an 
idea  for  a  book  is  the  man  who  is  going  to 
write  it.  Then  came  the  overwhelming 
demand  for  new  books.  There  were  not 
enough  new  books  to  go  round.  Pub- 
lishers naturally  tried  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. Writers  were  to  be  had  in  vast 
numbers  but  the  writers  had  nothing  to 
write  about.  They  were  like  mills  with 
no  grist.  The  publishers  adopted  a  new 
system.  Instead  of  waiting  for  writers 
to  get  their  own  ideas  and  write  them 
down,  the  publishers  began  feeding 
ideas  to  the  writers,  exactly  as  cotton  is 
fed  to  a  cotton  gin.  Even  the  publishers, 
however,  could  not  think  of  enough  ideas 
to  supply  the  demand  and  this  gave  the 
agents  their  great  opportunity.  The 
agents  met  it  squarely.  They  turned  out 
ideas  for  writers  on  a  scale  hitherto 
undreamed  of.     If  a  writer  these  days 
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happens  to  get  an  idea  for  a  book  \\r 
wants  to  write  the  c  hances  are  he  will 
never  have  time  to  write  it  because  he  is 
already  signed  up  for  two  books  which 
the  agent  thought  of  first.  Thus  com- 
paratively few  books  are  written  in  which 
either  the  writer  or  the  reader  may  be 
expected  to  have  more  than  a  passing 
interest. 

Even  firstclass  writers,  if  they  have 
been  forced  into  the  high  standard  of 
literary  living,  often  find  it  impossible 
to  write  a  good  book  when  they  want  to. 
It  takes  a  good  writer  a  year  or  so  to 
write  a  good  book.  For  a  writer  accus- 
tomed to  earning  and  spending  from 
$25,000  to  S50,000  a  year,  writing  a  good 
book  is  an  extremely  foolish  investment 
on  his  part  and  one  that  his  wife  and 
children  might  justifiably  seek  to  pre- 
vent, by  force  if  necessary.  The  high 
pay  for  writers  is  a  reason  for  the  scarcity 
of  good  books  and  for  the  evidences  of 
carelessness  and  hurry  to  be  found  to-day 
in  even  the  best  literary  products.  A 
man  whose  time  is  worth  anything  over 
825  a  day  finds  it  extremely  difficult  if 
not  humiliating  to  spend  an  afternoon 
perfecting  a  paragraph  or  a  week  getting 
his  facts  straight.  He  simply  cannot 
afibrd  it.  Even  if  he  is  willing  to  throw 
money  to  the  winds  it  makes  him  nervous 
to  see  his  financial  meter  ticking  away 
while  he  is  engaged  on  such  childish 
enterprises.  When  a  writer's  time  is 
worth  as  much  as  $200  a  day — which  is 
what  the  time  of  innumerable  modern 
writers  is  worth — it  becomes  almost  un- 
economical for  him  to  write  at  all. 

For  this  reason  writers  to-day  are 
going  in  more  and  more  for  not-writing, 
or  for  literary  by-products  which  can  be 
turned  out  by  fast  dictation  or  by  some- 
body else.  With  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions like  Marquis  James,  who  spent 
eight  years  writing  personally  his  biog- 
raphy of  Andrew  Jackson,  much  of  the 
research  that  goes  into  present-day  books 
is  performed  by  paid  researchers  who 
turn  over  their  material  to  writers  who 
cannot  afford  to  spend  time  in  libraries 
or  traveling  about  the  country  talking  to 


people.  ll(;llyw(jod  of  course  offers  a 
sane  solution  of  this  prolAciw  to  writers 
who  cannot  afford  to  put  in  much  time 
at  the  tedious  business  of  writing.  There 
writers  are  furnished  with  as  many  secre- 
taries as  they  need.  Much  of  the  dia- 
logue for  pictures  is  dictated  at  high 
speed  and  put  into  finished  form  by  the 
director,  and  the  plots  are  mostly  worked 
out  in  a  conference  room  where  nobody 
so  much  as  puts  finger  to  typewriter,  but 
just  talks.  The  radio  offers  another  solu- 
tion, except  that  here  the  author  has  to 
take  care  what  he  says  and  must  achieve 
a  certain  level  of  entertainment  value  or 
the  radio  companies  will  cancel  the  pro- 
gram, or  just  turn  a  cutoff  switch  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  public 
is  in  favor  of  the  trend  toward  not- writing 
among  writers.  Authors  are  popular 
on  the  radio.  One  of  the  most  widely 
appreciated  radio  programs  of  the  mo- 
ment, called  "Information  Please,"  is 
composed  of  four  famous  writers  not- 
writing,  with  one  famous  composer  not- 
composing  thrown  in  as  a  sop  to  music 
lovers.  The  public's  enthusiasm  for  the 
stage  appearances  of  Sinclair  Lewis  and 
Thornton  Wilder  last  season  was  keen. 
More  and  more  writers  may  find  it  possi- 
ble to  go  on  the  stage  and  thus  avoid 
writing.  There  is  a  definite  swing  away 
from  writing  in  modern  journalism  and 
book  publishing.  Life  magazine  made  an 
immediate  success  by  keeping  reading 
matter  down  to  a  few  lines  on  each  page. 
Simon  &  Schuster's  most  ambitious  un- 
dertaking to  date,  A  Treasury  of  Art  Mas- 
terpieces, is  a  picture  book,  with  one  para- 
graph of  words  devoted  to  each  picture. 
Ralph  McAllister  Ingersoll,  former  pub- 
lisher of  Time,  who  for  the  past  year  has 
been  preparing  the  new  New  York  news- 
paper called  PM  told  a  prospective 
employe  this  spring  that  he  was  almost 
ready  to  start.  "Everything,"  he  said,  "is 
going  fine — new  presses  have  been  de- 
signed to  print  pictures  fast  the  way  we 
want  them,  dummies  have  been  worked 
out  and  so  on.  Of  course  there's  one 
detail  we  haven't  straightened  out  yet." 
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"What  is  that?"  he  was  asked.  "The 
text,"  said  Ingersoll.  "We  don't  know 
what  the  text  will  be  like  yet." 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  writers  are 
giving  up  writing  the  public  may  have  a 
vague  notion  that  too  much  writing  is 
still  going  on.  So-called  "digest"  publi- 
cations engaged  in  gathering  together 
the  choicest  prose  and  then  emasculating 
it,  cutting  it  down  to  around  one-quarter 
of  its  original  length,  have  been  enor- 
mously admired  by  the  public.  In  this 
particular  case  the  public  is  being  shame- 
fully duped  because  the  digest  publica- 
tions are  using  some  of  the  money  paid 
them  by  the  public  for  their  work  of 
abridgment  to  encourage  writers  to 
write  original  full-lengtli  articles  and 
books  for  periodicals  and  publishing 
houses  subsidized  with  more  of  the  money 
paid  for  digestion  by  the  public. 

Taking  the  literary  set-up  as  it  is  to- 
day, it  looks  as  if  the  time  is  exactly 
right  for  the  business  men  to  see  their 
chance  and  overthrow  the  writers.  The 
writers  are  feeling  guilty  about  their 
affluence,  which  makes  them  peculiarly 
vulnerable  to  criticism.  Outwardly  they 
are  happy,  sleek,  and  full  of  self-satisfac- 
tion. Every  way  you  look  at  the  literary 
scene,  the  writers  appear  to  be  in  much 
the  same  position  the  business  men  were 
in  before  Sinclair  Lewis  administered  the 
coup  de  grace  to  the  business  men  by  writ- 
ing Babbitt.  All  that  is  needed  to  bring 
complete  chaos  to  the  world  of  letters  is 
a  book  about  a  literary  big-shot  which 


will  do  to  the  writers  what  Babbitt  did 
to  the  business  men  of  the  '20's.  The 
writer  of  this  book  should  be  easy  to  find, 
for  almost  any  modern  writer  will  do  a 
quick  job  for  spot  cash.  The  business 
men  could  take  up  a  collection  among 
themselves  and  make  it  worth  the  writer's 
while.  They  should  be  careful  to  get  a 
writer  who  has  himself  succumbed  to  the 
literary  temptations  of  the  period.  Sin- 
clair Lewis  is  said  to  have  been  enough  of 
a  business  man  to  understand  and  sympa- 
thize with  the  character  he  called  Babbitt. 
It  was  the  human,  appealing  quality 
of  Babbitt  that  made  him  an  unforgetta- 
ble literary  creation.  The  business  men 
must  get  themselves  a  modern  Sinclair 
Lewis  to  write  such  a  book  about  writers. 
The  country  then  would  begin  to  laugh 
at  writers  as  they  once  laughed  at 
business  men.  The  writers  would  fall 
from  their  present  domineering  position 
and  the  business  men  could  at  least  rise 
to  a  level  alongside  the  new  position 
taken  up  by  the  writers  after  their  down- 
fall. The  surplus  money  now  going  to 
writers  could  be  used  to  irrigate  the 
industrial  deserts.  The  younger  genera- 
tion would  be  stimulated;  instead  of  striv- 
ing to  be  writers  they  would  turn  against 
literature  and  adopt  useful  occupations, 
thus  reducing  the  burden  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  writers  that  survived  could 
get  back  to  writing  again  and  assume  a 
standard  of  living  that  would  permit 
them  to  write  well.  General  happiness 
and  prosperity  would  follow.  Business 
men,  get  yourselves  a  writer! 


NEBRASKA  CRANE 


BY  THOMAS  WOLFE 


THE  train  had  hurtled  Hke  a  projectile 
through  its  tube  beneath  the  Hudson 
River  to  emerge  in  the  dazzling  sunlight 
of  a  September  afternoon,  and  now  it 
was  racing  across  the  flat  desolation  of 
the  Jersey  meadows.  George  Webber 
sat  by  the  window  and  saw  the  smolder- 
ing dumps,  the  bogs,  the  blackened  fac- 
tories slide  past,  and  felt  that  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  things  in  the  world  is  the 
experience  of  being  on  a  train.  It  is  so 
different  from  watching  a  train  go  by. 
To  anyone  outside,  a  speeding  train  is  a 
thunderbolt  of  driving  rods,  a  hot  hiss  of 
steam,  a  blurred  flash  of  coaches,  a  wall 
of  movement  and  of  noise,  a  shriek, 
a  wail,  and  then  just  emptiness  and  ab- 
sence, with  a  feeling  of  "There  goes 
everybody!"  without  knowing  who  any- 
body is.  And  all  of  a  sudden  the  watcher 
feels  the  vastness  and  loneliness  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  nothingness  of  all  those  little 
lives  hurled  past  upon  the  immensity 
of  the  continent.  But  if  one  is  inside  the 
train  everything  is  different.  The  train 
itself  is  a  miracle  of  man's  handiwork, 
and  everything  about  it  is  eloquent  of 
human  purpose  and  direction.  One 
feels  the  brakes  go  on  when  the  train  is 
coming  to  a  river  and  one  knows  that 
the  old  gloved  hand  of  cunning  is  at  the 
throttle.  One's  own  sense  of  manhood 
and  of  mastery  is  heightened  by  being 
on  a  train.  And  all  the  other  people, 
how  real  they  are!  One  sees  the  fat 
black  porter  with  his  ivory  teeth  and  the 
great  swollen  gland  on  the  back  of  his 
neck,  and  one  warms  with  friendship  for 
him.     One  looks  at  all  the  pretty  girls 


with  a  sharpened  eye  and  an  awakened 
pulse.  One  observes  all  the  other  pas- 
sengers with  lively  interest,  and  feels 
that  he  has  known  them  forever.  In  the 
morning  most  of  them  will  be  gone  out 
of  his  life;  some  will  drop  out  silently  at 
night  through  the  dark,  drugged  snoring 
of  the  sleepers;  but  now  all  are  caught 
upon  the  wing  and  held  for  a  moment 
in  the  peculiar  intimacy  of  this  pullman 
car  which  has  become  their  common 
home  for  a  night. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  car  a  man  stood 
up  and  started  back  down  the  aisle  to- 
ward the  washroom.  He  walked  with  a 
slight  limp  and  leaned  upon  a  cane,  and 
with  his  free  hand  he  held  onto  the  backs 
of  the  seats  to  brace  himself  against  the 
lurching  of  the  train.  As  he  came 
abreast  of  George,  who  sat  there  gazing 
out  the  window,  the  man  stopped 
abruptly.  A  strong,  good-natured  voice, 
warm,  easy,  bantering,  unafraid,  un- 
changed— exactly  as  it  was  when  it  was 
fourteen  years  of  age — broke  like  a  flood 
of  living  light  upon  his  consciousness: 

"Well  I'll  be  dogged!  Hi,  there, 
Monkus!     Where  you  goin'?" 

At  the  sound  of  the  old  jesting  nick- 
name George  looked  up  quickly.  It 
was  Nebraska  Crane.  The  square,  freck- 
led, sunburned  visage  had  the  same 
humorous  friendliness  it  had  always  had, 
and  the  tar-black  Cherokee  eyes  looked 
out  with  the  same  straight,  deadly  fear- 
lessness. The  big  brown  paw  came  out 
and  they  clasped  each  other  firmly. 
And,  instantly,  it  was  like  coming  home 
to  a  strong  and  friendly  place.     In  an- 
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other  moment  they  were  seated  together, 
talking  with  the  famiHarity  of  people 
whom  no  gulf  of  years  and  distance 
could  alter  or  separated 

George  had  seen  Nebraska  Crane  only 
once  in  all  the  years  since  he  himself  had 
first  left  Libya  Hill  and  gone  away  to 
college.  But  he  had  not  lost  sight  of 
him.  Nobody  had  lost  sight  of  Nebraska 
Crane.  That  wiry,  fearless  little  figure 
of  the  Cherokee  boy  who  used  to  come 
down  the  hill  on  Locust  Street  with  the 
bat  slung  over  his  shoulder  and  the  well- 
oiled  fielder's  mitt  protruding  from  his 
hip  pocket  had  been  prophetic  of  a 
greater  destiny,  for  Nebraska  had  be- 
come a  professional  baseball  player,  he 
had  crashed  into  the  big  leagues,  and  his 
name  had  been  emblazoned  in  the  papers 
every  day. 

The  newspapers  had  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  his  seeing  Nebraska  that  other  time. 
It  was  in  August,  1925,  just  after  George 
had  returned  to  New  York  from  his  first 
trip  abroad.  That  very  night,  in  fact,  a 
little  before  midnight,  as  he  was  seated 
in  a  Childs  Restaurant  with  smoking 
wheatcakes,  coffee,  and  an  ink-fresh 
copy  of  next  morning's  Herald  Tribune 
before  him,  the  headline  jumped  out  at 
him:  "Crane  Slams  Another  Homer." 
He  read  the  account  of  the  game  eagerly 
and  felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  Nebraska 
again  and  to  get  back  in  his  blood  once 
more  the  honest  tang  of  America.  Act- 
ing on  a  sudden  impulse,  he  decided  to. 
call  him  up.  Sure  enough,  his  name  was 
in  the  book,  with  an  address  way  up  in 
the  Bronx.  He  gave  the  number  and 
waited.  A  man's  voice  answered  the 
'phone,  but  at  first  he  didn't  recognize  it. 

"Hello!  .  .  .  Hello!  .  .  .  Is  Mr.  Crane 
there?  ...  Is  that  you,  Bras?" 

"Hello."  Nebraska's  voice  was  hesi- 
tant, slow,  a  little  hostile,  touched  with 
the  caution  and  suspicion  of  mountain 
people  when  speaking  to  a  stranger. 
"Who  is  that?  .  .  .  Who?  ...  Is  that 
you,  Monk?" — suddenly  and  quickly,  as 
he  recognized  who  it  was.  "Well  I'll  be 
dogged!"  he  cried.  His  tone  was  de- 
lighted, astounded,  warm  with  friendly 


greeting  now,  and  had  the  somewhat 
high  and  faintly  howling  quality  that 
mountain  people's  voices  often  have 
when  they  are  talking  to  someone  over 
the  telephone:  the  tone  was  full,  sonorous, 
countrified,  and  a  little  puzzled,  as  if  he 
were  yelling  to  someone  on  an  adjoining 
mountain  peak  on  a  gusty  day  in  autumn 
when  the  wind  was  thrashing  through 
the  trees.  " Where' d  you  come  from? 
How  the  hell  are  you,  boy?"  he  yelled 
before  George  could  answer.  "Where 
you  been  all  this  time,  anyway?" 

"I've  been  in  Europe.  I  just  got  back 
this  morning." 

"Well  I'll  be  dogged!"— still  as- 
tounded, delighted,  full  of  howling 
friendliness.  "When  am  I  gonna  see 
you?  How  about  comin'  to  the  game  to- 
morrow? I'll  fix  you  up.  And  say,"  he 
went  on  rapidly,  "if  you  can  stick  aroun' 
after  the  game,  I'll  take  you  home  to 
meet  the  wife  and  kid.     How  about  it?" 

So  it  was  agreed.  George  went  to  the 
game  and  saw  Nebraska  knock  another 
home  run,  but  he  remembered  best  what 
happened  afterward.  When  the  player 
had  had  his  shower  and  had  dressed,  the 
two  friends  left  the  ball  park,  and  as  they 
went  out  a  crowd  of  young  boys  who  had 
been  waiting  at  the  gate  rushed  upon 
them.  They  were  those  dark-faced, 
dark-eyed,  dark-haired  little  urchins  who 
spring  up  like  dragon's  teeth  from  the 
grim  pavements  of  New  York,  but  in 
whose  tough  little  faces  and  raucous 
voices  there  still  remains,  curiously,  the 
innocence  and  faith  of  children  every- 
where. 

"It's  Bras!"  the  children  cried.  "Hi, 
Bras!  Hey,  Bras!"  In  a  moment  they 
were  pressing  round  him  in  a  swarming 
horde,  deafening  the  ears  with  their 
shrill  cries,  begging,  shouting,  tugging  at 
his  sleeves,  doing  everything  they  could 
to  attract  his  attention,  holding  dirty 
little  scraps  of  paper  toward  him, 
stubs  of  pencils,  battered  little  note- 
books, asking  him  to  sign  his  autograph. 

He  behaved  with  the  spontaneous 
warmth  and  kindliness  of  his  character. 
He  scrawled  his  name  out  rapidly  on  a 
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dozen  grimy  bits  of  paper,  skillfully  work- 
ing Ills  way  along  through  the  yelling, 
pushing,  jumping  group,  and  all  the 
time  keeping  up  a  rapid  fire  of  banter, 
badinage,  and  good-natured  reproof: 

"All  right — give  it  here,  then!  .  .  . 
Why  don't  you  fellahs  pick  on  somebody 
else  once  in  a  while?  .  .  .  Say,  boy!" 
he  said  suddenly,  turning  to  look  down 
at  one  unfortunate  child,  and  pointing  an 
accusing  finger  at  him — "What  you 
doin'  aroun'  here  again  to-day?  I 
signed  my  name  for  you  at  least  a  dozen 
times!" 

"No  sir,  Misteh  Crane!"  the  urchin 
earnestly  replied.     "Honest — not  me!" 

"Ain't  that  right?"  Nebraska  said, 
appealing  to  the  other  children.  "Don't 
this  boy  keep  comin'  back  here  every 
day?" 

They  grinned,  delighted  at  the  chagrin 
of  their  fellow-petitioner.  "Dat's  right, 
Misteh  Crane!  Dat  guy's  got  a  whole 
book  wit'  nuttin'  but  yoeh  name  in  it!" 

"Ah-h!"  the  victim  cried,  and  turned 
upon  his  betrayers  bitterly.  "What 
youse  guys  tryin'  to  do — get  wise  or 
somep'n?  Honest,  Misteh  Crane!" — he 
looked  up  earnestly  again  at  Nebraska — 
"Don't  believe  'em!  I  jest  want  yoeh 
ottygraph!  Please,  Misteh  Crane,  it'll 
only  take  a  minute!" 

For  a  moment  more  Nebraska  stood 
looking  down  at  the  child  with  an  ex- 
pression of  mock  sternness;  at  last  he 
took  the  outstretched  notebook,  rapidly 
scratched  his  name  across  a  page,  and 
handed  it  back.  And  as  he  did  so  he 
put  his  big  paw  on  the  urchin's  head  and 
gave  it  a  clumsy  pat;  then,  gently  and 
playfully,  he  shoved  "it  from  him  and 
walked  off  down  the  street. 

The  apartment  where  Nebraska  lived 
was  like  a  hundred  thousand  others  in  the 
Bronx.  The  ugly  yellow-brick  building 
had  a  false  front,  with  meaningless  little 
turrets  at  the  corners  of  the  roof,  and  a 
general  air  of  spurious  luxury  about  it. 
The  rooms  were  rather  small  and 
cramped,  and  were  made  even  more  so 
by  the  heavy,  overstuffed  Grand  Rapids 
furniture.     The  walls  of  the  living  room. 


painted  a  mottled,  rusty  cream,  were 
bare  except  for  a  couple  of  sentimental 
ccjlored  prints,  while  the  place  cjf  honor 
over  the  mantel  was  reserved  for  an  en- 
larged and  garishly  tinted  phot(jgraph  of 
Nebraska's  little  son  at  the  age  of  two, 
looking  straight  and  solemnly  out  at  all 
comers  from  a  gilded  oval  frame. 

Myrtle,  Nebraska's  wife,  was  small  and 
plump,  and  pretty  in  a  doll-like  way. 
Her  corn-silk  hair  was  frizzled  in  a  halo 
about  her  face  and  her  chubby  features 
were  heavily  accented  by  rouge  and  lip- 
stick. But  she  was  simple  and  natural 
in  her  talk  and  bearing,  and  George  liked 
her  at  once.  She  welcomed  him  with  a 
warm  and  friendly  smile  and  said  she 
had  heard  a  lot  about  him. 

They  all  sat  down.  The  child,  who 
was  three  or  four  years  old  by  this  time, 
and  who  had  been  shy,  holding  on  to  his 
mother's  dress  and  peeping  out  from 
behind  her,  now  ran  across  the  room  to 
his  father  and  began  climbing  all  over 
him.  Nebraska  and  Myrtle  asked  George 
a  lot  of  questions  about  himself,  what  he 
had  been  doing,  where  he  had  been,  and 
especially  what  countries  he  had  visited 
in  Europe.  They  seemed  to  think  of 
Europe  as  a  place  so  far  away  that  any- 
one who  had  actually  been  there  was 
touched  with  an  unbelievable  aura  of 
strangeness  and  romance. 

"Whereall  did  you  go  over  there, 
anyway?"  asked  Nebraska. 

"Oh,  everywhere.  Bras,"  George  said 
— "France,  England,  Holland,  Germany, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Italy — all  over  the 
place." 

"Well  I'll  be  dogged!"— in  frank  as- 
tonishment. "You  sure  do  git  aroun', 
don't  you?" 

"Not  the  way  you  do.  Bras.  You're 
traveling  most  of  the  time." 

"Who— m^.^  Oh,  hell,  I  don't  git 
anywhere — just  the  same  ole  places. 
Chicago,  St.  Looie,  Philly — I  seen  'em  all 
so  often  I  could  find  my  way  blind- 
folded!" He  waved  them  aside  with  a 
gesture  of  his  hand.  Then  suddenly  he 
looked  at  George  as  though  he  were  just 
seeing  him  for  the  first  time,   and   he 
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reached  over  and  slapped  him  on  the 
knee  and  exclaimed:  "Well  I'll  be 
dogged!  How  you  doin',  anyway, 
Monkus?" 

"Oh,  can't  complain.  How  about 
you?  But  I  don't  need  to  ask  that.  I've 
been  reading  all  about  you  in  the 
papers." 

"Yes,  Monkus,"  he  said.  "I  been 
havin'  a  good  year.  But,  boy!" — he 
shook  his  head  suddenly  and  grinned — 
"Do  the  ole  dogs  feel  it!" 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  then  he 
went  on  quietly: 

"I  been  up  here  since  1919 — that's 
seven  years,  and  it's  a  long  time  in  this 
game.  Not  many  of  'em  stay  much 
longer.  When  you  been  shaggin'  flies 
as  long  as  that  you  may  lose  count,  but 
you  don't  need  to  count — your  legs' 11  tell 
you." 

"But,  good  Lord,  Bras,  you^re  all 
right!  Why,  the  way  you  got  around 
out  there  to-day  you  looked  like  a  colt!" 

"Yeah,"  Nebraska  said,  "maybe  I 
looked  like  a  colt,  but  I  felt  like  a  plow 
horse."  He  fell  silent  again,  then  he 
tapped  his  friend  gently  on  the  knee  with 
his  brown  hand  and  said  abruptly:  "No, 
Monkus.  When  you  been  in  this  busi- 
ness as  long  as  I  have,  you  know  it." 

"Oh,  come  on.  Bras,  quit  your  kid- 
ding!" said  George,  remembering  that 
the  player  was  only  two  years  older  than 
himself.  "You're  still  a  young  man. 
Why,  you're  only  twenty-seven!" 

"Sure,  sure,"  Nebraska  answered 
quietly.  "But  it's  like  I  say.  You 
can't  stay  in  this  business  much  longer 
than  I  have.  Of  course  Cobb  an' 
Speaker  an'  a  few  like  that — they  was  up 
here  a  long  time.  But  eight  years  is 
about  the  average,  an'  I  been  here  seven 
already.  So  if  I  can  hang  on  a  few  years 
more,  I  won't  have  no  kick  to  make. 
.  .  .  Hell!"  he  said  in  a  moment,  with 
the  old  hearty  ring  in  his  voice,  "I  ain't 
got  no  kick  to  make,  no-way.  If  I  got 
my  release  to-morrow,  I'd  still  feel  I  done 
all  right.  .  .  .  Ain't  that  so.  Buzz?"  he 
cried  genially  to  the  child,  who  had 
settled  down  on  his  knee,  at  the  same 


time  seizing  the  boy  and  cradling  him 
comfortably  in  his  strong  arm.  "Ole 
Bras  has  done  all  right,  ain't  he?" 

"That's  the  way  me  an'  Bras  feel  about 
it,"  remarked  Myrtle,  who  during  this 
conversation  had  been  rocking  back  and 
forth,  placidly  ruminating  on  a  wad  of 
gum.  "Along  there  last  year  it  looked 
once  or  twice  as  if  Bras  might  git  traded. 
He  said  to  me  one  day  before  the  game, 
'Well,  ole  lady,  if  I  don't  git  some  hits 
to-day  somethin'  tells  me  you  an'  me  is 
goin'  to  take  a  trip.'  So  I  says,  'Trip 
where?'  An'  he  says,  'I  don't  know,  but 
they're  goin'  to  sell  me  down  the  river  if  I 
don't  git  goin',  an'  somethin'  tells  me 
it's  now  or  never!'  So  I  just  looks  at 
him,"  continued  Myrtle  placidly,  "an'  I 
says,  'Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do? 
Do  you  want  me  to  come  to-day  or  not?' 
You  know,  gener'ly.  Bras  won't  let  me 
come  when  he  ain't  hittin' — he  says  it's 
bad  luck.  But  he  just  looks  at  me  a 
minute,  an'  I  can  see  him  sort  of  studyin' 
it  over,  an'  all  of  a  sudden  he  makes  up 
his  mind  an'  says,  'Yes,  come  on  if  you 
want  to;  I  couldn't  have  no  more  bad 
luck  than  I  been  havin',  no-way,  an' 
maybe  it's  come  time  fer  things  to  change, 
so  you  come  on.'  Well,  I  went — an'  I 
don't  know  whether  I  brought  him  luck 
or  not,  but  somethin'  did,"  said  Myrtle, 
rocking  in  her  chair  complacently. 

"Dogged  if  she  didn't!"  Nebraska 
chuckled.  "I  got  three  hits  out  of  four 
times  up  that  day,  an'  two  of  'em  was 
home  runs!" 

"Yeah,"  Myrde  agreed,  "an'  that 
Philadelphia  fast-ball  thrower  was  throw- 
in'  'em  too." 

"He  sure  was!"  said  Nebraska. 

"I  know,"  went  on  Myrtle,  chewing 
placidly,  "because  I  heard  some  of  the 
boys  say  later  that  it  was  like  he  was 
throwin'  'em  up  there  from  out  of  the 
bleachers,  with  all  them  men  in  shirt- 
sleeves right  behind  him,  an'  the  boys  said 
half  the  time  they  couldn't  even  see  the 
ball.  But  Bras  must  of  saw  it — or  been 
lucky — because  he  hit  two  home  runs  off 
of  him,  an'  that  pitcher  didn't  like  it 
either.     The  second   one   Bras   got,   he 
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went  stompin'  an'  tcarin'  around  out 
there  like  a  wild  bull.  He  sure  did  look 
mad,"  said  Myrtle  in  her  customary 
placid  tone. 

"Maddest  man  I  ever  seen!"  Nebraska 
cried  delightedly.  "I  thought  he  was 
goin'  to  dig  a  hole  plumb  through  to 
China.  .  .  .  But  that's  the  way  it  was. 
She's  right  about  it.  That  was  the  day 
I  got  goin'.  I  know  one  of  the  boys  said 
to  me  later,  'Bras,'  he  says,  'we  all 
thought  you  was  goin'  to  take  a  ride,  but 
you  sure  dug  in,  didn't  you?'  That's  the 
way  it  is  in  this  game.  I  seen  Babe  Ruth 
go  fer  weeks  when  he  couldn't  hit  a 
balloon,  an'  all  of  a  sudden  he  lams  into 
it.  Seems  like  he  just  cain't  miss  from 
then  on." 

All  this  had  happened  four  years  ago. 
Now  the  two  friends  had  met  again,  and 
were  seated  side  by  side  in  the  speeding 
train,  talking  and  catching  up  on  each 
other.  Nebraska's  right  ankle  was 
taped  and  bandaged;  a  heavy  cane  rested 
between  his  knees.  George  asked  him 
what  had  happened. 

"I  pulled  a  tendon,"  Nebraska  said, 
"an'  got  laid  off.  So  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  run  down  an'  see  the  folks.  Myr- 
tle, she  couldn't  come — the  kid's  got  to 
git  ready  fer  school." 

"How  are  they?"  George  asked. 

"Oh,  fine,  fine.  All  wool  an'  a  yard 
wide,  both  of  'em!"  He  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  then  he  looked  at  his  friend  with 
a  tolerant  Cherokee  grin  and  said:  "But 
I'm  crackin'  up,  Monkus.  Guess  I 
cain't  Stan'  the  gaff  much  more." 

The  quiet  resignation  of  the  player 
touched  his  friend  with  sadness.  It 
was  hard  and  painful  for  him  to  face 
the  fact  that  this  strong  and  fearless  crea- 
ture, who  had  stood  in  his  life  always  for 
courage  and  for  victory,  should  now  be 
speaking  with  such  ready  acceptance  of 
defeat. 

"But,  Bras,"  he  protested,  "you've 
been  hitting  just  as  well  this  season  as 
you  ever  did !  I've  read  about  you  in  the 
papers,  and  the  reporters  have  all  said 
the  same  thing." 


"Oh,  I  can  still  hit  'cm,"  Nebraska 
quietly  agreed.  "It  ain't  the  hittin' 
tliat  bothers  me.  That's  the  last  thing 
you  lose  anyway.  Leastways,  it's  goin' 
to  be  that  way  with  me,  an'  I  talked  to 
other  fellahs  who  said  it  was  that  way 
with  them."  After  a  pause  he  went  on 
in  a  low  tone:  "If  this  ole  leg  heals  up  in 
time  ril  go  on  back  an'  git  in  the  game 
again  an'  finish  out  the  season.  An'  if 
I'm  lucky  maybe  they'll  keep  me  on  a 
couple  more  years,  because  they  know  I 
can  still  hit.  But,  hell,"  he  added 
quietly,  "they  know  I'm  through.  They 
already  got  me  all  tied  up  with  string." 

As  Nebraska  talked,  George  saw  that 
the  Cherokee  in  him  was  the  same  now 
as  it  had  been  when  he  was  a  boy.  His 
cheerful  fatalism  had  always  been  the 
source  of  his  great  strength  and  courage. 
That  was  why  he  had  never  been  afraid  of 
anything,  not  even  death.  But,  seeing 
the  look  of  regret  on  George's  face, 
Nebraska  smiled  again  and  went  on 
lightly: 

"That's  the  way  it  is.  Monk.  You're 
good  up  there  as  long  as  you're  good. 
After  that  they  sell  you  down  the  river. 
Hell,  I  ain't  kickin'.  I  been  lucky.  I 
had  ten  years  of  it  already,  an'  that's 
more  than  most.  An'  I  been  in  three 
World's  Series.  If  I  can  hold  on  fer 
another  year  or  two — if  they  don't  let  me 
go  or  trade  me — I  think  maybe  we'll  be  in 
again.  Me  an'  Myrtle  has  figgered  it  all 
out.  I  had  to  help  her  people  some,  an' 
I  bought  a  farm  fer  Mama  an'  the  Ole 
Man — that's  where  they  always  wanted 
to  be.  An'  I  got  three  hundred  acres  of 
my  own  in  Zebulon — all  paid  fer  too ! — 
an'  if  I  git  a  good  price  this  year  fer  my 
tobacco,  I  Stan'  to  clear  two  thousand 
dollars.  So  if  I  can  git  two  years  more 
in  the  League  an'  one  more  good  World's 
Series,  why — "  he  turned  his  square  face 
toward  his  friend  and  grinned  his  brown 
and  freckled  grin,  just  as  he  used  to  as  a 
boy— "we'll  be  all  set." 

"And — you  mean  you'll  be  satisfied?" 

"Huh?  Satisfied?"  Nebraska  turned 
to  him  with  a  puzzled  look.  "How  do 
you  mean?" 
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"I  mean  after  all  you've  seen  and  done, 
Bras — the  big  cities  and  the  crowds,  and 
all  the  people  shouting — and  the  news- 
papers, and  the  headlines,  and  the 
World's  Series — and — and — the  first  of 
March,  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  meeting 
all  the  fellows  again,  and  spring  train- 
ing » 

Nebraska  groaned. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?" 

"Spring  trainin'." 

"You  mean  you  don't  like  it?" 

"Like  it!  Them  first  three  weeks  is 
just  plain  hell.  It  ain't  bad  when  you're 
a  kid.  You  don't  put  on  much  weight 
durin'  the  winter,  an'  when  you  come 
down  in  the  spring  it  only  takes  a  few 
days  to  loosen  up  an'  git  the  kinks  out. 
In  two  weeks'  time  you're  loose  as  ashes. 
But  wait  till  you  been  aroun'  as  long  as  I 
have!"  He  laughed  loudly  and  shook 
his  head.  "Boy!  The  first  time  you  go 
after  a  grounder  you  can  hear  your  joints 
creak.  After  a  while  you  begin  to  lim- 
ber up — you  work  into  it  an'  git  the  sore- 
ness out  of  your  muscles.  By  the  time 
the  season  starts,  along  in  April,  you  feel 
pretty  good.  By  May  you're  goin'  like  a 
house  a-fire,  an'  you  tell  yourself  you're 
good  as  you  ever  was.  You're  still  goin' 
strong  along  in  June.  An'  then  you  hit 
July,  an'  you  git  them  double-headers  in 
St.  Looie!  Boy,  oh  boy!"  Again  he 
shook  his  head  and  laughed,  baring  big 
square  teeth.  "Monkus,"j  he  said  quietly, 
turning  to  his  companion,  and  now  his 
face  was  serious  and  he  had  his  black  In- 
dian look — "you  ever  been  in  St.  Looie 
in  July?" 

"No." 

"All  right  then,"  he  said  very  softly 
and  scornfully.  "An'  you  ain't  played 
ball  there  in  July.  You  come  up  to  bat 
with  sweat  bustin'  from  your  ears.  You 
step  up  an'  look  out  there  to  where  the 
pitcher  ought  to  be,  an'  you  see  four  of 
him.  The  crowd  in  the  bleachers  is  out 
their  roastin'  in  their  shirtsleeves,  an' 
when  the  pitcher  throws  the  ball  it  just 
comes  from  nowheres — it  comes  right 
out  of  all  them  shirtsleeves  in  the  bleach- 
ers.    It's  on  top  of  you  before  you  know 


it.  Well,  anyway,  you  dig  in  an'  git  a 
toe-hold,  take  your  cut,  an'  maybe  you 
connect.  You  straighten  out  a  fast 
one.  It's  good  fer  two  bases  if  you 
hustle.  In  the  old  days  you  could've 
made  it  standin'  up.  But  now — boy!" 
He  shook  his  head  slowly.  "You  cain't 
tell  me  nothin'  about  that  ball  park  in 
St.  Looie  in  July !  They  got  it  all  growed 
out  in  grass  in  April,  but  after  July 
first — "  he  gave  a  short  laugh — "hell! 
it's  paved  with  concrete !  An'  when  you 
git  to  first,  them  dogs  is  sayin',  *Boy,  let's 
stay  here!'  But  you  gotta  keep  on 
goin' — you  know  the  manager  is  watchin' 
you — you're  gonna  ketch  hell  if  you 
don't  take  that  extra  base,  it  may  mean 
the  game.  An'  the  boys  up  in  the  press 
box,  they  got  their  eyes  glued  on  you  too 
— they've  begun  to  say  old  Crane  is 
playin'  on  a  dime — an'  you're  thinkin' 
about  next  year  an'  maybe  gittin'  in 
another  Series — an'  you  hope  to  God 
you  don't  git  traded  to  St.  Looie.  So 
you  take  it  on  the  lam,  you  slide  into 
second  like  the  Twentieth  Century 
comin'  into  the  Chicago  yards — an'  when 
you  git  up  an'  feel  yourself  all  over  to  see 
if  any  of  your  parts  is  missin',  you  gotta 
listen  to  one  of  that  second  baseman's 
wisecracks:  'What's  the  hurry.  Bras? 
Afraid  you'll  be  late  fer  the  Veterans' 
Reunion?'" 

"I  begin  to  see  what  you  mean  all 
right,"  said  George. 

"See  what  I  mean?  Why,  say!  One 
day  this  season  I  ast  one  of  the  boys  what 
month  it  was,  an'  when  he  told  me  it  was 
just  the  middle  of  July,  I  says  to  him: 
'July,  hell !  If  it  ain't  September  I'll  eat 
your  hat!'  'Go  ahead  then,'  he  says, 
'an'  eat  it,  because  it  ain't  September, 
Bras— it's  July.'  'Well,'  I  says,  'they 
must  be  havin'  sixty  days  a  month  this 
year — it's  the  longest  damn  July  /  ever 
felt!'  An'  lemme  tell  you,  I  didn't 
miss  it  fer  either — I'll  be  dogged  if  I  did ! 
When  you  git  old  in  this  business,  it  may 
be  only  July,  but  you  think  it's  Septem- 
ber." He  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
"But  they'll  keep  you  in  there,  gener'ly, 
as  long  as  you  can  hit.     If  you  can  smack 
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that  olc  apple  they'll  send  you  out  there 
if  they've  got  to  use  glue  to  keep  you  from 
fallin'  apart.  So  maybe  I'll  git  in  an- 
other year  or  two  if  I'm  lucky.  So  long's 
I  can  hit  'em,  maybe  they'll  keep  sendin' 
me  out  there  till  all  the  other  players  has 
to  grunt  every  time  ole  Bras  goes  after  a 
ground  ball!"  He  laughed.  "I  ain't 
that  bad  yet,  but  soon's  I  am,  I'm 
through.'* 

"You  won't  mind  it  then  when  you 
have  to  quit?" 

He  didn't  answer  at  once.  He  sat 
there  looking  out  the  window.  Then  he 
laughed  a  little  wearily: 

"Boy,  this  may  be  a  ride  on  the  train 
to  you,  but  to  me — say! — I  covered  this 
stretch  so  often  that  I  can  tell  you  what 
telephone  post  we're  passin'  without 
even  lookin'  out  the  window.  Why, 
hell  yes!" — he  laughed  loudly  now,  in 
the  old  infectious  way — "I  used  to  have 
'em  numbered — now  I  got  'em  namedr^ 

"And  you  think  you  can  get  used  to 
spending  all  your  time  out  on  the  farm  in 
Zebulon?" 

"Git  used  to  it?"  In  Nebraska's  voice 
there  was  now  the  same  note  of  scornful 
protest  that  it  had  when  he  was  a  boy, 
and  for  a  moment  he  turned  and  looked 
at  his  friend  with  an  expression  of  as- 
tonished disgust.  "Why,  what  are  you 
talkin'  about?  That's  the  greatest  life  in 
the  world!" 

"And  your  father?     How  is  he,  Bras?" 

The  player  grinned  and  shook  his 
head:  "Oh,  the  Ole  Man's  happy  as  a 
possum.  He's  doin'  what  he  wanted  to 
do  all  his  life." 

"And  is  he  well?" 

"If  he  felt  any  better  he'd  have  to  go 
to  bed.  Strong  as  a  bull,"  said  Ne- 
braska proudly.  "He  could  wrastle  a 
bear  right  now  an'  bite  his  nose  off! 
Why,  hell  yes!"  the  player  went  on  with 
an  air  of  conviction — "he  could  take  any 
two  men  I  know  to-day  an'  throw  'em 
over  his  shoulder!" 

"Bras,  do  you  remember  when  you  and 
I  were  kids  and  your  father  was  on  the 


police  force,  how  he  used  to  wrestle  all 
those  professionals  that  came  to  town? 
There  were  some  good  ones  too!" 

"You're  damn  right  there  was!"  said 
the  player,  nodding  his  head.  "Tom 
Anderson,  who  used  to  be  South  Atlantic 
champion,  an'  that  fellah  Petersen — do 
you  remember  him?" 

"Sure.  And  that  big  fellow  they 
called  the  Stranglcr  Turk — " 

"Yeah,  an'  he  was  good  too !  Only  he 
wasn't  no  Turk — he  only  called  hissclf 
one.  The  Ole  Man  told  me  he  was 
some  kind  of  Polack  from  the  steel  mills, 
an'  that's  how  he  got  so  strong." 

"And  Bull  Dakota — and  Texas  Jim 
Ryan — and  the  Masked  Marvel?  Do 
you  remember  the  Masked  Marvel?" 

"Yeah — only  there  was  a  whole  lot  of 
them — guys  cruisin'  all  over  the  country 
callin'  theirselves  the  Masked  Marvel. 
The  Ole  Man  wrastled  two  of  'em.  Only 
the  real  Masked  Marvel  never  came  to 
town.  The  Old  Man  told  me  there  was 
a  real  Masked  Marvel,  but  he  was  too 
damn  good,  I  guess,  to  come  to  Libya 
Hill." 

"Do  you  remember  the  night,  Bras, 
when  your  father  was  wrestling  one  of 
these  Masked  Marvels,  and  we  were 
there  in  the  front  row  rooting  for  him, 
and  he  got  a  stranglehold  on  this  fellow 
with  the  mask,  and  the  mask  came  off — 
and  the  fellow  wasn't  the  Masked  Marvel 
at  all,  but  only  that  Greek  who  used  to 
work  all  night  at  the  Bijou  Cafe  for  La- 
dies and  Gents  down  by  the  depot?" 

"Yeah — haw-haw!"  Nebraska  threw 
back  his  head  and  laughed  loudly. 
"I'd  clean  fergot  that  damn  Greek,  but 
that's  who  it  was!  The  whole  crowd 
hollered  frame-up  an'  tried  to  git  their 
money  back. — I'll  swear,  Monk!  I'm 
glad  to  see  you !"  He  put  his  big  hand  on 
his  companion's  knee.  "It  don't  seem  no 
time,  does  it?     It  all  comes  back !" 

"Yes,  Bras — "  for  a  moment  George 
looked  out  at  the  flashing  landscape  with 
a  feeling  of  sadness  and  wonder  in  his 
heart — "it  all  comes  back." 


THEY  WOULDN'T  BELIEVE  THE 
WRIGHTS  HAD  FLOWN 

A  STUDY  IN  HUMAN  INCREDULITY 
BY  FRED  C.  KELLY 


WHEN  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright 
had  returned  from  Kitty  Hawk, 
N.  C,  to  their  home  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
after  their  historic  feat,  on  December  1 7, 
1903,  of  becoming  the  first  men  ever  to 
fly  in  a  heavier-than-air  machine,  they 
naturally  knew  they  "had  something." 
They  felt  a  glow  of  pride  and  satisfaction 
in  having  both  invented  and  demon- 
strated the  device  that  had  baffled  the 
ablest  scientists  through  the  centuries. 
But  they  did  not  expect  to  make  their 
fortunes.  True,  they  had  applied  for 
certain  patents  (not  issued  until  1906) 
nine  months  before  they  flew,  but  that 
was  by  way  of  establishing  a  scientific 
record.  They  hadn't  even  employed  a 
patent  lawyer. 

Not  long  ago  I  asked  Orville  V/right: 
"What  would  you  and  Wilbur  have 
taken  for  all  your  secrets  of  aviation,  for 
all  patent  rights /or  the  entire  world  if  some 
one  had  come  along  and  made  you  an 
offer  just  after  those  first  flights?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  thought- 
fully; "but  I  imagine  that  if  we  had  re- 
ceived an  ofl*er  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
we  might  have  accepted  it." 

Since  there  was  not  yet  any  practical 
use  for  the  airplane,  ten  thousand  dollars 
might  have  been  considered  a  big  return 
for  their  time,  efl*ort,  and  outlay.  They 
had  had  all  the  fun  and  satisfaction  and 
their  expenses  had  been  surprisingly 
small.  Their  cash  outlay,  as  nearly  as 
Orville  can  now  recall,   was  less  than 


$1,000,  including  their  railroad  fares  to 
and  from  Kitty  Hawk.  Of  course  the 
greater  part  of  their  expenses  would  have 
been  for  mechanical  labor,  which  they 
did  themselves.  But  skilled  labor  was 
low-priced  at  that  time;  one  could  hire  a 
better  than  average  mechanic  for  as  little 
as  $16  a  week.  Even  if  the  Wrights  had 
charged  themselves  with  the  cost  of  their 
own  work,  their  total  expenses  would 
still  have  been  less  than  $2,000.  Inas- 
much as  their  costs  had  been  spread  over 
more  than  three  years,  they  had  spent  no 
more  than  do  hundreds  of  young  men  on 
hobbies.  Many  fantastic  stories  have 
been  told  about  the  sacrifices  the  Wright 
family  made  to  enable  the  brothers  to 
fly,  and  of  how  they  were  financed  by 
this  person  or  that.  One  persistent  story 
is  that  they  raised  money  for  their  experi- 
ments by  the  sale  of  an  Iowa  farm  they 
had  inherited.  The  truth  is  that  this 
farm,  which  had  been  deeded  by  their 
father  to  the  Jour  Wright  brothers,  was 
sold  about  1900,  before  Wilbur  and  Or- 
ville had  even  begun  their  experiments, 
and  the  reason  for  the  sale  had  no  rela- 
tion to  aviation.  Another  story  is  that 
their  sister  Katharine  had  furnished  the 
money  they  needed,  out  of  her  salary  as 
school  teacher.  Miss  Wright  was  al- 
ways amused  over  that  tale,  for  she  was 
never  a  hoarder  of  money  or  a  financier 
and  could  hardly  have  provided  funds 
even  if  this  had  been  necessary.  Nor 
was  it  true  that  the  Wright  home  was 
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mortpjagcd  durinpj  the  time  of  the 
brothers'  cx[)rri!n('n(s.  More  (han  oik! 
man  of  wcaltii  in  Dayton  has  admitted 
that  he  fmaneed  the  Wrights.  Indeed, 
one  man  told  such  a  mythical  story  so 
often  that  he  came  to  believe  it  himself. 
The  fact  is  that  no  one  ever  financed  the 
Wrii^ht  brotlicrs'  experiments  but  the 
Wright  brothers  themselves.  And  what- 
ever financial  scrimping  was  necessary 
came  after  they  had  flown;  after  they 
knew  they  had  truly  made  a  discovery 
worth  following  up.  What  made  their 
work  more  costly  from  now  on  was  that, 
as  aviation  absorbed  more  and  more 
time,  they  had  little  left  for  their  job  of 
building  or  repairing  bicycles.  Indeed, 
they  never  built  any  more  bicycles  after 
that  first  Kitty  Hawk  flight.  They  dis- 
posed of  the  bicycle  frames  still  on  hand 
and  turned  over  most  of  the  routine 
work  of  the  shop  to  their  chief  mechanic. 

But  the  Wrights'  belief  that  they  had 
achieved  something  of  great  scientific 
importance  was  not  bolstered  by  the 
attitude  of  the  general  public.  Not  only 
were  there  no  receptions,  brass  bands,  or 
parades  in  their  honor,  but  the  neighbors 
paid  less  attention  to  the  history-making 
feat  than  if  the  "boys"  had  simply  been 
on  vacation  and  caught  a  big  fish  or  shot 
a  bear. 

One  neighbor,  Mr.  Webbert,  father  of 
the  man  from  whom  they  rented  their 
bicycle  shop,  did  concede: 

"I  know  you  boys  are  truthful  and  if 
you  say  you  flew  through  the  air  in  a 
machine,  I  believe  you.  But  then,"  he 
added,  "down  there  on  the  Carolina 
coast  you  had  special  conditions  to  help 
you.  Of  course  you  couldn't  do  it  any- 
where else." 

Then  the  brothers  remembered  that 
this  man  was  a  spiritualist. 

Other  neighbors  thought  if  the  thing 
had  been  done  at  all  it  must  have  been 
an  accident,  because  of  unusually  power- 
ful winds,  and  at  best  was  just  a  stunt, 
not  likely  to  happen  again.  One  had 
remarked,  just  before  the  Wrights  went 
to  Kitty  Hawk:  "People  will  fly  at  the 
same  time  they  hit  on  perpetual  motion." 


But  even  if  the  boys  had  flown,  what  of 
iti*  Men  had  been  flying  in  I^irope  for 
a  long  time,  hadn't  they?  Hadn't 
Santos-Dumont  flown  some  kind  of  a 
self-propelled  balloon?  Many  of  the 
Wrigiits'  acquaintances  made  no  refer- 
ence when  they  met  the  inventors  to  the 
reported  flight,  because  it  was  embarrass- 
ing to  discuss  anything  so  preposterous. 

One  reason  why  nearly  everyone  in  the 
United  States  was  disinclined  to  swallow 
the  reports  about  flying  with  a  machine 
heavier  than  air  was  that  important  sci- 
entists had  already  explained  in  the  pub- 
lic prints  why  the  thing  was  impossible. 
When  a  man  of  the  profound  scientific 
wisdom  of  Simon  Newcomb,  for  exam- 
ple, had  demonstrated  with  unassailable 
logic  why  man  couldnH  fly,  why  should 
the  public  be  fooled  by  silly  stories  about 
two  obscure  bicycle  repairmen  who 
hadn't  even  been  to  college?  In  an 
article  in  the  Independent — October  22, 
1903,  less  than  two  months  before  the 
Wrights  flew — Professor  Newcomb  not 
only  proved  that  trying  to  fly  was  non- 
sense, but  went  farther  and  showed  that 
even  if  a  man  did  fly,  he  wouldn't  dare 
to  stop.  "Once  he  slackens  his  speed, 
down  be  begins  to  fall.  .  .  .  Once  he 
stops,  he  falls  a  dead  mass.  How  shall 
he  reach  the  ground  without  destroying 
his  delicate  machinery?  I  do  not  think 
that  even  the  most  imaginative  inventor 
has  yet  even  put  on  paper  a  demonstra- 
tive, successful  way  of  meeting  this 
difficulty." 

Though  these  pooh-poohing  articles 
by  Newcomb  and  other  scientists  were 
probably  read  by  relatively  few  people, 
they  were  seen  by  editors,  editorial  writ- 
ers, and  others,  and  thus  indirectly  had 
much  influence  on  public  opinion.  Nat- 
urally no  editor  who  knew  a  thing 
couldn't  be  done  would  permit  his  paper 
to  record  the  fact  that  it  had  been  done. 

The  Wrights  were  amused  rather  than 
disturbed  by  the  lack  of  public  recogni- 
tion that  flying  was  now  possible.  They 
inwardly  chuckled  when  they  heard  peo- 
ple still  using  the  old  expression:  "Why,  a 
person  could  no  more  do  that  than  he 
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could  flyP^  But  they  knew  they  had 
only  begun  to  learn  about  handling  a 
flying-machine.  If  their  machine  was 
capable,  as  they  had  demonstrated,  of 
flying  by  its  own  power  for  852  feet, 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  shouldn't  go 
many  times  as  far.  They  determined  to 
learn  also  how  to  steer  the  machine  in  a 
circular  route.  Much  practice  would  be 
necessary  and  they  began  to  look  for  a 
suitable  field  not  too  far  from  home. 


II 

They  found  a  field  fairly  level,  handy 
to  an  interurban  railway,  between  Day- 
ton and  Springfield.  This  cow  pasture 
of  eighty-seven  acres  was  part  of  a  farm 
belonging  to  a  Dayton  bank  president, 
Torrence  Huffman.  Without  delay  they 
introduced  themselves  to  Mr.  Huflman 
and  asked  if  they  might  rent  his  field  for 
their  experiments.  He  granted  the  re- 
quest, simply  because  he  knew  that  the 
Wright  brothers  were  decent  young  men, 
and  he  told  them  they  were  welcome  to 
use  the  field  free  of  charge.  But  he  said 
he  hoped  they  wouldn't  run  over  his  cows. 

Toward  the  end  of  April,  1904,  the 
Wrights  had  built  a  tar-paper  shed  at  the 
field  to  house  their  flying-machine  and 
were  ready  to  continue  their  experi- 
ments. Compared  with  a  modern  avia- 
tion field,  the  Huff'man  pasture  was  not 
quite  ideal.  It  contained  a  number  of 
trees  and  was  near  power  wires  and 
poles.  Also  there  were  cows  to  be 
shooed  out  of  the  way.  Orville,  being 
the  younger  brother,  usually  acted  as 
herdsman  and  drove  the  cows  over  into 
a  corner  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
field  by  a  small  ditch. 

At  first  the  flyers  had  to  wait  for  a 
suitably  stiff*  wind  before  launching  the 
machine,  from  a  short  stretch  of  wooden 
track;  but  later  they  set  up  a  sort  of 
derrick  with  a  pulley  and  weights  to  aid 
them  in  taking  off*.  The  feet  of  their 
engine — that  is,  the  projections  by  which 
it  was  fastened  to  the  plane — had  been 
broken  at  Kitty  Hawk,  and  during  the 
winter   they   had   built   a   new   engine. 


Though  of  the  same  size  and  design  as 
the  original  engine,  the  new  one  devel- 
oped a  bit  more  power,  partly  because 
the  Wrights  took  a  little  more  pains  to 
decrease  friction.  Later,  again  using  the 
original  parts,  they  built  a  third  engine 
that  developed  still  more  power,  and,  as 
there  were  no  further  mishaps  to  necessi- 
tate its  rebuilding,  that  is  the  engine  now 
in  the  original  Wright  plane  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Kensington  Museum  in 
London. 

Though  the  experiments  in  the  Huff*- 
man  cow  pasture  were  the  big  scientific 
news  of  the  century,  almost  nothing  was 
ever  said  about  them  by  the  newspapers, 
not  even  by  those  in  Dayton,  only  eight 
miles  away.  This  was  not  because  the 
Wrights  were  secretive.  It  was  true 
that  they  preferred  to  work  unhampered 
by  curiosity-seekers;  but  they  knew  the 
best  way  to  be  unmolested  was  to  make 
no  mystery  of  what  they  were  doing. 
Even  if  they  had  tried  to  they  could 
hardly  have  kept  secret  what  they  were 
up  to  in  that  open  field,  with  an  inter- 
urban car  line  and  a  public  highway  on 
one  side  of  it  and  a  railroad  on  another. 
Moreover,  though  they  did  not  want  any 
personal  publicity,  yet  they  realized  that 
their  experiments  were  of  great  scientific 
importance,  presumably  of  interest  to 
newspapers.  It  would  hardly  be  cour- 
teous not  to  let  the  newspaper  people 
know  that  they  would  always  be  wel- 
come. Therefore,  before  they  attempted 
even  one  trial  flight  at  the  Huff'man  pas- 
ture they  wrote  letters  to  each  of  the 
Dayton  papers,  as  well  as  to  each  of  the 
Cincinnati  papers,  that  on  a  certain  day 
they  would  attempt  to  fly  and  would  be 
glad  to  have  any  newspaper  representa- 
tives who  felt  interested  come  to  watch 
them.  About  a  dozen  or  fifteen  news- 
papermen showed  up.  Also  on  hand 
were  a  number  of  friends  and  neighbors 
of  the  Wright  family.  Altogether  per- 
haps fifty  persons  were  present. 

The  Wright  brothers  dragged  their 
machine  out  of  the  shed  and  started  to 
warm  up  the  engine,  but  the  engine  did 
not  work  properly.     This  had  not  hap- 
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pciKxl  before.  They  had  never  had  llic 
slightest  engine  trouble  at  Kitty  Hawk. 
Whatever  was  wrong  now  was  too 
puzzling  to  remedy  in  a  few  minutes. 
Moreover,  the  wind  was  low — only  about 
five  miles  an  hour,  and  at  least  an  eleven- 
mile  wind  was  needed  to  launch  the 
plane.  The  Wrights  said  they  would  try 
a  flight  if  the  wind  picked  up,  even 
though  the  engine  wasn't  behaving  well. 
But  the  wind  failed  to  increase.  The 
crowd  waited  and  two  or  three  of  the  re- 
porters— too  experienced  to  be  easily 
fooled — began  to  make  comments  to  one 
another.  They  hadn't  wanted  to  come 
in  the  first  place.  Why  had  they  been 
asked  to  waste  time  on  such  an  assign- 
ment? A  few  of  the  bystanders  though 
had  only  sympathy  for  the  brothers. 
They  actually  seemed  sincere  in  thinking 
they  could  fly. 

The  Wrights  were  sorry  to  disappoint 
the  spectators  but  showed  no  signs  of 
embarrassment.  They  had  learned  to 
take  events  as  they  came.  Finally,  after 
the  day  had  dragged  on  with  no  sign  of 
a  more  favorable  wind,  one  of  the  broth- 
ers announced: 

"We  can't  fly  to-day;  but  since  you've 
taken  the  trouble  to  come  and  to  wait  so 
long,  here's  what  we'll  do:  we'll  let  the 
machine  skim  along  the  track  until  it 
rises  a  few  feet  in  the  air  and  you'll  get  an 
idea  of  what  it's  supposed  to  do.  With 
so  short  a  track  and  the  engine  not  acting 
right,  we  shan't  much  more  than  get  ofl* 
the  ground,  but  you'll  see  how  it  oper- 
ates." 

The  machine  rose  five  or  six  feet  from 
the  ground  and  went  perhaps  sixty  feet 
before  it  came  down.  That  wasn't 
much  of  a  story  for  the  reporters,  but 
most  of  them  wrote  something  about  it. 
The  versions  differed  widely.  Some  re- 
ports had  the  machine  rising  to  a  height 
of  about  seventy-five  feet. 

The  newspapermen  asked  if  there 
would  be  a  flight  the  next  day.  But  the 
Wrights  couldn't  be  sure.  First  of  all 
they  must  find  out  what  ailed  that  en- 
gine. They  might  be  able  to  do  that 
overnight  or  it  might  take  another  day. 


However,  all  that  wished  to  return  the 
next  day  would  be  welcome.  Indeed, 
any  newspaper  representative  would  be 
welcome  at  any  time. 

One  or  two  of  the  newspapermen  did 
return  the  next  day.  But  they  didn't 
tarry  long.  The  wind  was  a  bit  more 
favorable  but  the  engine  still  sulked. 
None  of  the  reporters  ever  came  again ! 

One  friend  of  Orville  Wright  still  in- 
sists, jokingly,  that  the  Wrights  purposely 
failed  to  fly  when  the  newspapermen 
came  to  the  field  to  insure  against  being 
bothered  by  reporters  again.  That 
would  be  a  good  after-dinner  story  ex- 
cept that  it  isn't  true. 

Recently  I  talked  with  genial  Dan 
Kumler,  who  was  city  editor  of  James  M. 
Cox's  Daily  News  in  Dayton  during  those 
early  years  of  flying. 

"People  who  had  been  on  interurban 
cars  and  seen  the  Wrights  flying  used  to 
come  to  the  office,"  Kumler  recalled,  "to 
inquire  why  there  was  nothing  in  the 
paper  about  the  flights.  Such  callers 
got  to  be  a  nuisance." 

"And  why  wasrCt  there  anything  in  the 
paper?"  I  asked. 

"We  just  didn't  believe  it,"  he  said. 
"Of  course  you  remember  that  the 
Wrights  at  that  time  were  terribly 
secretive." 

"You  mean  they  were  secretive  about 
the  fact  that  they  were  flying,  over  an 
open  field?" 

"I  guess,"  said  Kumler,  grinning, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  "the  truth  is 
that  we  were  just  plain  dumb." 

The  Wrights  did  aim  at  first  not  to  be 
in  the  air  when  an  interurban  car  was 
passing.  But  that  precaution  soon 
proved  to  be  unnecessary.  Few  people 
ever  paid  any  attention  to  the  flights. 
One  day  the  general  manager  of  the  in- 
terurban line  was  on  a  passing  car  when 
the  plane  was  in  the  air  and  he  ordered 
the  car  stopped  for  a  few  minutes.  He 
and  a  friend  stood  gazing  at  the  incredi- 
ble sight.  But  none  of  the  other  passen- 
gers bothered  to  step  off.  Passengers  on 
the  Big  Four  railroad  trains  which  passed 
near  the  field  must  have  observed  the 
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flights  from  time  to  time.  Yet  there  was 
no  indication  that  their  stories  of  what 
they  had  seen  ever  caused  any  "talk." 
As  the  train  sped  by  they  had  seen  what 
appeared  to  be  a  flying-machine  high  in 
the  air  but  it  couldn't  have  been  that, 
because  everyone  knew  flying  was  im- 
possible. Probably  if  it  was  anything  it 
was  some  kind  of  new-fangled  balloon. 
If  it  had  been  a  flying-machine  surely 
there  would  have  been  something  about 
it  in  the  newspapers. 

One  fact  that  kept  the  flights  rela- 
tively inconspicuous  was  that  much  of 
the  time  they  were  within  10  or  15  feet 
of  the  ground.  Only  occasionally  were 
they  up  75  or  100  feet.  They  never  flew 
beyond  the  field  itself,  because  if  they 
had  had  to  make  a  forced  landing  else- 
where they  might  have  faced  an  irksome 
job  toting  the  machine  back  to  its  shed. 

At  first,  the  inventors  made  only  short 
straightaway  hops,  as  at  Kitty  Hawk. 
But  they  knew  of  course  that  if  their 
machine  was  to  be  practical  they  must 
be  able  to  steer  it  in  any  direction,  and 
by  the  late  summer  of  1904  they  were 
making  circular  flights.  On  September 
15  th  Wilbur  turned  the  machine  a  half- 
circle  in  the  air,  and  five  days  later  Or- 
ville  made  the  first  complete  circle. 

It  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1905 
that  they  began  to  attempt  much  dis- 
tance. As  they  used  only  a  small  gas 
tank  and  had  no  grease  cups  on  their 
bearings,  each  flight  ended  either  when  a 
bearing  became  overheated  or  the  fuel 
was  exhausted.  But  they  added  grease 
cups,  one  at  a  time,  as  more  lubrication 
proved  to  be  necessary,  and  then  in- 
stalled a  larger  gas  tank.  On  October 
3,  1905,  Orville  flew  about  20  miles,  in 
32  minutes;  and  two  days  later  Wilbur 
flew  24 J^  miles  in  38  minutes  and  3  sec- 
onds. The  gas  tank  had  not  been  full 
when  he  started,  or  he  might  have  con- 
tinued much  longer. 

Yet  the  miracle  of  flight  still  failed  to 
attract  much  attention.  Amos  Staufler, 
plowing  corn  in  an  adjoining  field,  could 
not  help  seeing  the  flying-machine  in 
the  air,  but  he  kept  right  on  plowing. 


Across  the  Springfield  pike  from  the  cow 
pasture  lived  the  Beard  family,  tenants 
on  the  Torrence  Huff*man  farm.  They 
had  a  young  son,  Torrence,  named  for 
their  friendly  landlord,  and  this  boy 
often  came  over  with  a  bucket  of  drink- 
ing water.  Whenever  the  plane  landed 
abruptly  Mrs.  Beard  was  likely  to  dash 
across  the  road  with  a  bottle  of  arnica, 
feeling  sure  it  would  be  needed,  as  some- 
times it  was.  But  there  were  few  other 
visitors. 

Ill 

Two  somewhat  mysterious  visitors  did 
come,  however.  The  Wrights  saw  two 
men  wandering  about  nearby  fields  dur- 
ing most  of  one  day  and  thought  they 
must  be  hunters,  though  there  was  not 
much  game  thereabouts.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  two  strangers  were  seen 
again,  and  finally  they  came  across  the 
field  to  where  the  Wrights  were  tinkering 
with  their  machine.  One  of  them  carried 
a  camera.  They  asked  if  visitors  were 
permitted. 

"Yes,  only  we'd  rather  you  didn't  take 
any  pictures,"  one  of  the  brothers  cour- 
teously replied. 

The  man  with  the  camera  set  it  down 
off*  to  one  side,  twenty  feet  away,  as  if  to 
make  it  plain  that  he  was  not  trying  to 
sneak  any  shots.  Then  he  inquired  if  it 
was  all  right  to  look  into  the  shed.  The 
brothers  told  him  to  make  himself  right 
at  home.  Was  he  a  newspaperman? 
No,  he  said,  he  was  not  a  newspaperman, 
though  he  sometimes  did  writing  for 
publication.  That  was  as  near  as  he 
came  to  introducing  himself. 

It  was  some  time  later  that  the  Wrights 
learned  the  identity  of  that  visitor. 
Orville  chanced  to  recognize  him  in  a 
group  picture  of  members  of  the  Aero 
Club,  in  a  magazine.  It  was  Charles  M. 
Manly,  chief  mechanic  for  Professor 
Langley  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
The  Wrights  had  not  been  "secretive" 
about  what  they  were  doing  even  though 
their  visitor  had  been  needlessly  un- 
communicative. 

That  the  Wrights  were  secretive  had 
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become  such  a  legend,  however,  that 
nearly  all  who  wrote  about  them  felt  in 
duty  bound  to  build  up  that  idea.  In 
1905,  M.  Coqucllc,  representing  the 
magazine,  PAuto,  of  Paris,  came  to  the 
United  States  to  attend  the  six-day  bi- 
cycle races  in  New  York,  and  made  a 
trip  to  Dayton.  His  magazine  was  a 
competitor  of  Le  Sport,  in  Paris,  and  these 
rival  publications  had  taken  opposite 
sides  regarding  the  possibility  that  the 
Wrights  really  had  flown.  Since  M. 
Coquelle's  magazine  was  pro-Wright,  he 
wished  to  report  in  a  way  to  make  a 
sensation.  Unhampered  by  facts,  he  did 
an  imaginative  tale  almost  worthy  of  his 
compatriot,  Dumas.  While  in  Dayton, 
according  to  his  story,  he  went  to  a  news- 
paper office  to  learn  if  anything  had  been 
printed  about  the  Wrights'  experiments. 
One  of  the  printers,  after  at  first  refusing 
to  talk,  finally  took  from  a  leather  case  in 
his  pocket  a  proof  sheet  of  an  article  about 
the  Wrights'  first  flight.  It  was  the  only 
article  of  the  kind  ever  printed,  but  had 
never  appeared  in  the  paper,  the  in- 
ventive Goquelle  said  the  printer  told 
him,  because  the  Wrights  had  enough 
influence  to  suppress  it! 

Though  Dayton  newspapermen  did 
not  exactly  besiege  the  Huffman  pasture 
for  details  of  the  great  news  story  lurking 
there,  one  of  their  number  was  in  fre- 
quent contact  with  the  Wrights.  That 
was  Luther  Beard — no  kin  to  the  other 
Beards  mentioned — managing  editor  of 
the  Dayton  Journal.  Besides  being  a 
newspaper  editor.  Beard  also  taught 
school  at  Fairfield,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Huff'man  farm,  and  went  back  and  forth 
by  the  interurban  car  line  that  passed  the 
field  where  the  Wrights  were  making 
history.  It  frequently  happened  that  on 
the  trip  back  to  Dayton  he  was  on  the 
same  car  with  one  or  both  of  the  Wright 
brothers,  returning  from  their  flights. 

Beard,  now  an  insurance  agent  in 
Dayton,  told  me  recently  about  those 
trips  with  the  Wrights. 

"I  used  to  chat  with  them  in  a  friendly 
way  and  was  always  polite  to  them,"  he 
said,  chuckling  over  the  joke  on  himself. 


"because  I  sort  of  felt  sorry  fcjr  them. 
They  seemed  like  well-meaning,  decent 
enough  young  m('n.  Yet  there  they 
were,  neglecting  their  business  to  waste 
their  time  day  after  day  on  that  ridicu- 
l(jus  flying-machine.  I  had  an  idea  it 
must  worry  their  father." 

In  conversation  with  the  Wrights 
Beard  sometimes  tried  to  steer  away  from 
the  subject  of  flying  and  talk  of  some- 
thing sensible.  But  one  day  several  of 
the  school  children  had  told  him  the 
Wrights  had  flown  around  the  field  for 
fully  five  minutes.  Maybe  there  might 
be  an  item  in  that  for  the  paper.  So 
that  afternoon  when  he  saw  Orville 
Wright  on  the  car  Beard  asked  him  if  it 
were  true  they  had  stayed  up  in  the  air 
for  five  minutes. 

Oh,  yes,  Orville  admitted,  they  often 
did  that.  Sometimes  they  flew  for  even 
longer  periods. 

Evidently  then  the  story  didn't  amount 
to  anything  after  all.  Orville  Wright 
himself  didn't  seem  to  think  it  was  un- 
usual or  important.  There  was  no  use 
putting  it  in  the  paper.  One  more  rea- 
son perhaps  for  not  printing  much  in  the 
Journal  about  what  the  poor  misguided 
Wrights  were  doing  was  that  such  items 
were  annoying  to  Frank  Tunison,  an- 
other of  the  editors,  who  also  represented 
the  Associated  Press.  It  was  Tunison 
who  had  turned  down  the  story  of  the 
first  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk  when  he  had 
the  first  chance  at  it.  Having  decided 
that  the  Wrights  were  not  news,  he  was 
naturally  irritated  to  see  an  occasional 
reference  to  them,  even  on  an  inside  page. 
"Why  do  we  print  such  tripe?"  he 
would  ask. 

However,  Beard  said  to  Orville,  as 
they  rode  along  on  the  car:  "Well,  if  you 
ever  do  something  unusual  be  sure  and  let 
us  know."  From  time  to  time  he  or  one 
of  his  reporters  went  or  telephoned  to  the 
Wright  home  to  find  out  if  by  remote 
chance  the  brothers  had  done  anything 
worth  mentioning. 

"Done  anything  of  special  interest 
lately?"  asked  a  Journal  man  of  Wilbur 
Wright  one  evening. 
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'•'Oh,  nothing  much/*'*  replied  Wilbur, 
trying  10  be  nod  est.     "To-day  one  of  us 
was  able  to  steer  the  pla^e  in  a  circle." 
'How  big  a  circle  was  it?*' 
'Around  the  neld.' 

'I    see.     \N'elI;    we'll    keep    in    touch 
with  you.'** 

Doubdess,  reflected  the  newrpaper- 
man.  the  Wrights'  circling  of  Mr.  Huff- 
man's pasiure  was  prett\-  good  for  r\vo 
local  bo>-s.  But  it  was  hardly  a  thing  to 
take  up  space  in  the  paper.  Hadn't 
Santos-D^jmont  in  Paris  circled  the 
Eiffel  tov.er  and  nown  all  aroimd  the 
cit\-?  One  more  newspaper  \NTiter,  like 
hundreds  of  omers.  had  failed  to  dis- 
tingijish  bet^veen  an  airship  \s-ith  a  gas 
bag  and  a  fl>ing-niachine  hea\ier  than 
air. 

Another  bright  young  ne\s-5paperman 
in  that  locality'  didn't  grasp  quite  the  full 
significance  of  what  the  Wrights  were 
doing.  The  Da>ton  Journal  had  a 
branch  oSce  at  Xenia,  about  eleven 
miles  from  where  the  Wrights  did  their 
flying.  The  reporter  in  charge  at  that 
branch  office  was  an  enterprising  lad.  just 
out  of  college,  v/ho  answered  to  the  name 
of  Fred  C.  Kelly.  His  eagle  eye  sported 
an  item  about  the  Wrights  and  their 
fi>ing  machine  in  a  country  weekly,  the 
Osbom  Local,  published  in  a  tillage  a  mile 
or  ta'o  from  the  Huffman  field.  Did  he 
investigate  the  stor\-?  Oi  course  not. 
Being  exceptionally  smart,  he  didn't  need 
to  investigate  it  to  know  it  must  be  non- 
sense.    No  one  could  fool  ham. 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  pubUc  an- 
nouncement by  word  of  mouth  about  the 
Wrights'  flights  at  Kitt>*  Hawk  was  in  a 
Sunday  school.  A.  I.  Root,  founder  of  a 
still  prosperous  business  for  the  sale  of 
honey  and  beekeepers'  supphes  at  Me- 
dina, Ohio,  taught  a  Sunday-school  cIslss. 
One  morning  shortiy  before  the  dismissal 
bell,  observing  that  the  boys  in  the  class 
were  restiess,  he  sought  to  restore  order 
by  catching  their  interest.  Perhaps  he 
wished  to  show  too  that  miracles  as  won- 
derful as  any  in  the  Bible  were  still 
possible. 

"Do  you  know,  friends,"  he  said,  ''that 


two  Ohio  boys,  or  young  men  rather, 
have  outstripped  the  world  in  demon- 
stratinsc  that  a  fl\ins:-machine  can  be 
constructed  \sithout  the  aid  of  a  bal- 
loon?" He  had  read  an  obscure  item 
about  the  Wrights  in  an  Akron  paper. 

The  class  became  anentive  and  Root 
went  on:  ''During  the  past  few  months 
these  two  bo\3  have  made  a  machine 
that  actually  flew  through  the  air  for 
more  than  half  a  mile,  caiT%ing  one  of 
the  bo\-s  \sith  it.  This  young  man  is  not 
only  a  credit  to  our  State  but  to  the 
whole  countr>-  and  to  the  world." 

Though  this  was  in  Februaiy,  1904, 
several  weeks  after  the  Wrights  had 
flo'vNTi  at  KitT\-  Hawk,  no  one  in  the 
class  had  ever  heard  about  it,  and  in- 
credulously they  fired  questions  at  the 
teacher. 

'•'Where  do  the  bo\-s  five?  What  are 
their  names?  When  and  where  did 
their  machine  fly?'! 

Root  described  not  too  accurately  the 
Kin\-  Hawk  flight,  and  added:  "When 
they  make  their  next  trial  I  am  going  to 
tr%-  to  be  on  hand  to  see  the  experiment." 

An  important  part  of  Roors  business 
was  publication  of  the  still  \sidely  circu- 
lated magazine,  Gle^ngs  in  Bee  Cuitwe, 
and  in  his  issue  of  March  1,  1904,  he  told 
of  the  episode  in  the  Sunday  school.  By 
printing  that  stor%-,  the  Medina  bee  man 
became  the  first  editor  of  a  scientific 
pubUcation,  indeed  the  first  editor  of  a 
magazine  of  cnj  kind,  to  recognize  that 
man  could  fly. 

In  September,  1904,  when  the  Wrights 
were  experimenting  at  Huffman  field, 
Root  went  down  to  see  them.  He 
chanced  to  arrive  in  time  to  see  that  first 
circular  flight.  Later  he  offered  to  con- 
tribute one  hundred  dollars  to  help  the 
Wrights  in  their  experiments:  but  they 
returned  his  check.  Root  continued  to 
print  articles  about  the  Wrights  in  Glesn- 
ings  in  Bee  Culture. 

In  December,  1905,  he  wrote  that 
he  had  permission  from  the  Wrights  to 
tell  that  a  great  number  of  long  flights 
were  made  during  the  pre\ious  summer, 
'•'one  of  24  miles  in  38  minutes."     His 
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publication  of  that  record-making  flight 
was  probably  the  first  in  the  United 
States. 

Not  wishing  to  be  miserly  with  his 
information,  Root  sent  an  eye-witness 
account  of  what  the  Wrights  were  doing 
to  the  Scientific  American,  with  a  letter  tell- 
ing the  editor  he  was  free  to  use  it.  But 
the  editor  was  not  to  be  taken  in  and 
made  no  effort  to  investigate  what  Root 
had  dropped  into  his  lap.  Though  the 
Scientific  American  printed  in  1905  many 
articles  about  flying,  nearly  all  were 
about  devices  that  maybe  ought  to  be 
tried.  The  theme  was:  "If  man  ever  does 
fly,  possibly  this  is  the  way  he  will  do  it." 
In  the  issue  of  December  16,  1905,  the 
editor  appeared  to  have  heard  rumors 
about  the  Wrights,  for  in  an  editorial 
headed  "Retrospect  for  the  Year,"  he 
wrote:  "The  most  promising  results 
(with  the  airplane)  to  date  were  those 
obtained  last  year  by  the  Wright  broth- 
ers, one  of  whom  made  a  flight  of  over 
half  a  mile  in  a  power-propelled  ma- 
chine." Earlier  in  the  same  editorial, 
however,  was  the  assertion:  "the  only 
successful  'flying'  that  has  been  done  this 
year — must  be  credited  to  the  balloon 
type."  More  than  two  months  before 
that  editorial  appeared  the  Wrights'  fly- 
ing had  totalled  about  160  miles;  and 
their  record  flight  of  more  than  24  miles 
had  ended  only  because  the  fuel  tank  was 
empty.  Yet  as  late  as  October  6,  1906, 
the  Scientific  American  devoted  consider- 
ably more  than  a  column  to  a  letter  from 
J.  G.  Press  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  seeking 
to  justify  his  belief  that  "man  may  fly 
within  a  few  years." 

Though  hundreds  of  people  by  now 
had  actually  seen  the  Wrights  flying,  the 
vast  majority  throughout  the  country, 
including  practically  all  scientists,  simply 
didn't  believe  any  flying-machine  had 
ever  left  the  ground  by  its  own  power. 
Human  flight  was  not  only  unacceptable 
SiS  fact  to  scientists;  the  idea  was  ridicu- 
lous even  to  professional  humorists. 
The  humorous  weekly,  Puck,  in  its  issue 
of  October  19,  1904 — just  two  weeks 
after  that  flight  of  24  miles — published  a 


joke,  inspired  presumably  by  absurd  re- 
ports about  two  Dayton  boys. 

"When,"  inquired  the  friend,  "will 
you  wing  your  first  flight?" 

"Just  as  soon,"  replied  the  flying- 
machine  inventor,  "as  I  can  get  the  laws 
of  gravitation  repealed." 

Indeed,  human  flight,  not  to  be  swal- 
lowed by  either  scientists  or  jokesmiths, 
seemed  shocking  to  certain  professional 
readers  when  they  encountered  it  in  fic- 
tion. In  the  spring  of  1908 — more  than 
four  years,  remember,  after  the  first  Kitty 
Hawk  flight — appeared  an  H.  G.  Wells 
novel,  Tono  Bungay,  in  which  the  leading 
character  built  a  gliding  machine  "along 
the  lines  of  the  Wright  brothers'  aero- 
plane," and  finally  a  flying-machine,  in 
which  he  made  thrilling  journeys.  At 
least  one  or  two  American  book  reviewers 
chided  the  author  for  bringing  such 
fantastic  material  into  an  otherwise  logi- 
cal tale.  Wells'  earlier  books  about  men 
from  Mars  had  been  frankly  scientific 
fairy  tales  and  there  it  was  permissible 
to  let  his  imagination  run  riot;  but  now 
when  he  was  trying  to  depict  realistic 
human  behavior,  was  it  not  silly  to  bring 
in  the  impossible? 

Alexander  Graham  Bell,  though  one 
of  the  first  scientists  to  concede  that  the 
Wrights  had  flown,  published  a  state- 
ment in  1907  expressing  fear  about  the 
reported  speed  of  thirty-four  miles  an 
hour — so  dangerous,  he  said,  that  the  air- 
plane would  always  be  impractical. 

IV 

Still  another  group  of  people,  the 
nature  of  whose  jobs  might  have  been 
expected  to  make  them  curious  about 
rumors  that  man  could  fly,  were  more 
annoyed  than  interested.  These  were  in 
the  United  States  War  Department, 
predecessors  of  those  who  to-day  are 
always  besieging  Congress  for  more  ap- 
propriations for  airplanes. 

The  Wrights  patriotically  wished  to 
offer  to  their  own  government  a  world 
monopoly  on  all  their  patents  and,  more 
particularly,  all  their  secrets  relating  to 
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the  airplane.  They  thought  it  might 
finally  be  useful  for  scouting  purposes, 
and  this  belief  was  supported  when  for- 
eign governments,  especially  the  French, 
began  flirtations  with  th'^m.  Hence  the 
inventors  got  in  touch  with  their  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  to  find  out  how  to 
begin  negotiations  with  the  proper  offi- 
cials in  Washington.  Not  long  after- 
ward, at  the  suggestion  of  their  Congress- 
man, they  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  expressing  their  willingness  to 
give  the  United  States  government  first 
opportunity  to  control  all  rights  in  their 
invention.  The  War  Department  evi- 
dently regarded  the  letter  simply  as  some- 
thing for  their  ''crank  file."  They  had 
of  course  received  many  proposals  in  the 
past  from  inventors  of  flying-machines 
and  perpetual-motion  machines  and  had 
form  letters  to  use  in  reply.  The  letters 
to  the  Wrights  from  the  War  Department 
people  invariably  seemed  to  follow  rou- 
tine forms  and  contained  stock  phrases 
bearing  no  relation  to  anything  the 
Wrights  had  written. 

One  of  these  letters,  signed  by  a  major 
general  of  the  General  Staff*,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1905,  said  that  "the  Board  found  it 
necessary  to  decline  to  make  allotments 
for  the  experimental  development  of 
devices  for  mechanical  flight,  and  had 
determined  that,  before  suggestions  with 
that  object  in  view  would  be  considered, 
the  device  must  have  been  brought  to  the  stage 
of  practical  operation, "^^  (At  no  time  had 
the  Wrights  asked  for  or  even  remotely 
implied  that  they  sought  any  allotment 
for  the  experimental  development  of  their 
machine.)  A  little  later  in  1905  the 
Wrights  got  another  reply  to  a  letter  of 
theirs,  this  one  signed  by  a  captain  in  the 
Ordnance  Department,  who  told  them 
the  Board  of  Ordnance  did  not  care  to 
formulate  any  requirements  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  flying-machine  or  take  any 
further  action  '^^ until  a  machine  is  produced 
which  by  actual  operation  is  shown  to  be  able 
to  produce  horizontal  flight  and  to  carry  an 
operator." 

Certain  French  interests,  on  the  chance 


that  the  Wrights'  reported  feats  might  be 
true,  had  sent  a  representative  to  Dayton 
to  talk  with  the  inventors  with  a  view  to 
a  possible  deal.  When  this  Frenchman 
was  about  to  sail  for  home,  early  in  1906, 
he  admitted  to  ship  news  reporters  at  the 
New  York  pier  that  he  had  seen  the 
Wrights.  He  didn't  give  many  details, 
but  newspapers  carried  an  item  that  the 
Wrights  were  dickering  with  a  foreign 
country  for  use  of  their  new-fangled  "air- 
ship." A  member  of  the  Cabot  family 
in  Massachusetts  noted  the  item  and 
wrote  to  the  Wrights  inquiring  why  they 
did  not  give  preference,  if  they  had  some- 
thing worth  while,  to  their  own  govern- 
ment. The  Wrights  replied,  telling  how 
they  had  repeatedly  tried  to  interest 
their  government;  and  Cabot  sent  the 
correspondence  to  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  who  forwarded  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  War — who  shoved  it  along,  with  a 
memorandum,  to  the  Ordnance  Board. 
There  it  presumably  went  into  the  files. 
But  nothing  else  was  done  about  it. 

Early  in  1907  someone  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  a  clipping  from  the  Scien- 
tific American — whose  editor  had  now 
learned  more  about  the  Wrights.  Roose- 
velt marked  the  clipping  "Investigate" 
and  passed  it  along  to  Secretary  of  War 
Taft.  Taft  added  his  own  "Investi- 
gate" on  a  memorandum  slip  attached 
to  the  clipping  and  sent  it  to  the  Ord- 
nance Board.  The  personnel  there  had 
changed,  at  least  partly,  since  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  Wrights  in  1905, 
but  they  had  the  same  skepticism. 
Though  they  made  a  half-hearted, 
tongue-in-cheek  "investigation,"  consist- 
ing of  a  letter  or  two,  they  made  it  plain 
to  the  Wrights  that  War  Department 
people  were  still  too  shrewd  to  be  taken 
in.  They  were  now  only  complying 
with  orders  from  higher  up. 

The  Wrights  had  begun  to  suspect 
that  the  War  Department  did  not  believe 
them  when  they  said  they  could  fly. 
They  didn't  get  angry;  still,  they  did  feel 
a  bit  of  vexation,  mixed  with  amusement. 
That  may  have  been  one  reason  why, 
early  in  1907,  partly  in  a  spirit  of  mis- 
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chief,  and  with  a  sense  for  the  dramatic 
effect,  they  phmned  a  Httle  joke  on  the 
government  as  well  as  on  the  general 
public.  An  exposition  was  held  on  the 
Virginia  coast  that  year  to  celebrate 
(he  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  first  English  colony,  at 
Jamestown.  In  connection  with  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  there  was  to  be  a 
big  naval  review,  on  April  26th,  at 
Hampton  Roads.  President  Roosevelt 
and  various  other  important  government 
officials  would  be  there.  It  occurred  to 
the  Wrights  that  it  might  be  a  neat  idea 
to  equip  their  plane  with  pontoons  for 
emergency  landing,  take  it  to  Kitty 
Hawk,  and  then  fly  from  there  up  along 
the  Virginia  coast.  They  would  fly  non- 
chalantly right  over  the  battleships  dur- 
ing the  big  naval  review.  All  govern- 
ment officials  and  others  who  knew  that 
flying  was  impossible  would  be  set  to 
wondering.  The  Wrights  put  an  engine 
on  pontoons  and  placed  it  on  the  river 
near  Dayton  for  preliminary  experi- 
ments. But  the  propeller  hit  the  water 
and  was  damaged  in  the  first  tests,  and 
before  repairs  could  be  made  a  flood 
broke  the  dam  in  the  river.  The  broth- 
ers had  to  abandon  their  plans  for  a 
practical  joke  that  would  have  been  a 
national  sensation. 

V 

It  was  a  curious  chain  of  circumstances 
that  aroused  more  interest  abroad  in  the 
Wrights'  scientific  work  than  in  the 
United  States.  Captain  Louis  F.  Ferber, 
of  the  French  Army,  was  acquainted 
with  Octave  Chanute,  of  Chicago,  with 
whom  the  Wrights  had  formed  a  friend- 
ship after  writing  to  him  for  information 
about  suitable  places  in  the  United 
States  for  experimenting  with  gliders. 
Chanute,  born  in  France,  made  annual 
trips  to  Paris,  and,  as  he  and  Captain 
Ferber  were  both  intere  ted  in  aero- 
nautics, the  Captain  heard  from  Chanute 
about  the  Wrights.  Ferber  had  already 
seen  a  reference  to  their  work  in  a  bal- 
looning journal  published  in  Berlin. 
But  he  thought  Chanute's  stories  might 


be  exaggerated  and  wrote  to  the  Wrights 
asking  for  information  about  their  later 
experiments.  The  Wrights  sent  a  brief 
report.  Ferber  turned  this  over  tcj  the 
French  Aero  Club.  All  members  cjf  the 
Aero  Club  then  wondered,  during  many 
months,  just  how  much  truth  there  could 
be  in  the  Wrights'  statements. 

One  member  of  the  club,  F.  S.  Lahm, 
was  an  American.  He  had  gone  to 
France  from  Mansfield,  Ohio,  many 
years  before,  and  had  introduced  the 
Remington  typewriter  in  Europe.  As  a 
hobby  he  had  taken  up  ballooning  and 
held  a  pilot's  license.  Other  club  mem- 
bers appealed  to  Lahm.  Did  he  happen 
to  know  anyone  in  the  part  of  the  United 
States  where  the  Wrights  lived,  and 
could  he  have  an  investigation  made? 
Yes,  Lahm  had  a  brother-in-law  in 
Mansfield,  Henry  M.  Weaver;  and  the 
latter  had  a  son,  Henry  Jr.,  probably  not 
too  busy  to  go  to  Dayton  and  get  the 
facts.  Thus  it  came  about  that  Lahm, 
in  December,  1905,  sent  a  cable  to  the 
younger  Weaver  asking  him  to  "investi- 
gate the  claims  of  the  Wright  brothers  at 
Dayton."  The  young  man,  never  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  Wrights,  supposed  the 
message  must  be  intended  for  his  father, 
then  on  a  business  trip  to  Chicago,  and 
he  forwarded  the  message  to  him  there. 
Weaver,  Sr.,  had  never  heard  of  the 
Wrights  either,  but  if  they  had  a  claim 
against  his  brother-in-law  he  would  see 
what  could  be  done  about  settling  it. 
As  there  might  be  more  than  one  firm  of 
Wrights  in  Dayton,  he  wired  a  message 
with  no  address  but  to  "Wright  broth- 
ers," asking  if  they  knew  F.  S.  Lahm  in 
Paris.  The  Wrights  did  know  Lahm, 
that  is,  they  had  heard  of  him  as  a  bal- 
loonist, and  wired  back:  yes.  Then 
Weaver  sent  another  message  that  he 
would  like  to  have  a  talk  with  them  and 
would  come  to  Dayton  the  next  day. 

When  he  reached  Dayton,  however, 
he  had  diflSculty  in  finding  them.  There 
was  no  firm  of  Wright  brothers  in  the 
telephone  book  or  city  directory.  But 
by  inquiring  at  the  oflSce  of  the  telegraph 
company  that  had  handled  his  message. 
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he  got  in  touch  with  Orville  Wright. 
He  learned  also  at  the  telegraph  office 
that  the  Wrights  were  supposed  to  have 
been  interested  in  making  gliders.  The 
mystery  seemed  to  be  lifting.  Doubtless 
the  Wrights  had  made  a  glider  for  Lahm 
and  now  there  was  some  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  price. 

When  he  met  Orville,  Weaver  said: 
"You  made  a  glider,  I  believe,  for  Mr. 
Lahm,  in  Paris." 

Orville,  puzzled,  of  course  shook  his 
head.  No,  he  said,  they  had  never  made 
a  ghder  for  Mr.  Lahm  or  for  anyone 
else. 

"Then,"  asked  Weaver,  even  more 
puzzled,  "what  in  the  world  can  be  the 
meaning  of  this  cable?"  And  he  handed 
to  Orville  the  message  from  Paris. 

Orville  then  understood.  Evidently, 
he  said,  Lahm  as  a  member  of  the 
French  Aero  Club  wished  to  find  out  if  it 
could  be  true  that  the  Wrights  had  done 
any  flying. 

As  Weaver  later  reported,  he  was  al- 
ready impressed  by  this  Wright  brother, 
and  thought  it  unlikely  that  any  faker 
would  have  such  a  modest,  honest  de- 
meanor. But  Orville  laughingly  said  if 
an  investigation  was  desired  they  might 
as  well  get  right  at  it.  It  was  too  late 
in  the  season  for  flpng,  but  he  could  show 
him  the  machine;  and  he  could  introduce 
him  to  many  responsible  people  who  had 
seen  them  fly. 

First  of  all,  Orville  took  him  to  the 
home  of  Mr.  Billman,  head  of  the  West 
Side  Savings  &  Loan  Company.  The 
Billmans  were  a  fairly  large  family  and 
all,  except  one  daughter,  had  seen  the 
Wrights  fly.  When  the  callers  were 
taken  into  the  sitting  room  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  family  to  appear  was  a  four- 
year-old  boy.  "Son,"  asked  Weaver 
jokingly,  "have  you  ever  seen  a  flying- 
machine?"  He  wasn't  expecting  to  get 
evidence  just  yet;  but  the  boy  began  to 
run  round  the  room,  trying  to  imitate 
with  his  hands  the  motion  of  a  propeller 
and  to  make  a  noise  like  the  machine. 

Turning  to  Orville,  Weaver  laugh- 
ingly observed:  "I'm  about  convinced 


already.     That  boy  couldn't  be  a  bribed 

witness." 

They  also  went  to  talk  with  the  Beard 
family,  across  from  the  flying  field,  and 
with  Amos  Staufi'er,  the  nearest  farmer 
up  the  road. 

"Did  they  fiy?''  repeated  Staufi'er. 
"I've  seen  'em  fly  around  and  around 
the  field  until  I  thought  they  wasn't 
never  goin'  to  stop!" 

Weaver  was  completely  convinced  be- 
fore he  left  Dayton  and  on  December  6th 
rushed  a  letter  to  Lahm  in  Paris,  giving 
exact  details  of  what  the  Wrights  had 
done.  That  letter  when  read  at  the 
French  Aero  Club  provoked  a  violent 
discussion  lasting  well  into  the  night. 
Nearly  all,  except  Lahm  and  Ferber, 
were  skeptical.  In  fact,  many  did  not 
wish  to  believe  the  story,  as  several 
Frenchmen  were  experimenting  at  at- 
tempts to  fly  and  it  was  hoped  to  have 
the  honor  of  the  first  successful  flying- 
machine  for  France. 

Lahm  gave  a  copy  of  Weaver's  report 
to  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  the  first  to  "break"  the  story  so 
far  as  the  general  public  in  Europe  was 
concerned,  in  an  article  headed  "Flyers 
or  Liars." 

The  news  was  taken  up  by  one  or  two 
of  the  wire  services  and  was  cabled  back 
to  the  United  States  where  it  reached 
various  newspapers,  including  those  in 
Dayton.  Editors  in  Dayton  couldn't 
imagine  why  the  Wrights  should  have 
stirred  so  much  excitement  in  France, 
unless  it  was  simply  that — well,  the 
French,  they  are  a  funny  race. 

A  few  months  after  Weaver's  letter 
reached  Lahm  the  latter's  son.  Lieu- 
tenant Frank  P.  Lahm,  recently  out  of 
West  Point,  reached  Paris  for  a  stay,  pre- 
liminary to  entering  the  French  Cavalry 
School.  He  had  already  been  initiated 
into  ballooning  by  his  father;  and  in 
September,  1906,  he  won  the  James 
Gordon  Bennett  cup  at  the  International 
Balloon  Races,  in  Paris.  Since  his 
father  believed  the  Wrights  had  fiown, 
Lieutenant  Lahm  saw  no  reason  to  dis- 
believe it.     Later  he  met  the  Wrights 
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at  dinner  and  observing  the  kind  of  men 
they  were,  had  not  the  sHghtest  doubt 
they  had  done  whatever  they  said  they 
had.  He  was  in  accord  with  many 
French  army  officers  who  had  decided 
the  flying-machine  should  now  be  taken 
seriously.  In  September,  1907,  Lieu- 
tenant Lahm  was  transferred  by  the  War 
Department  from  the  Cavalry  to  the 
Signal  Corps.  Shortly  after  that  the 
War  Department  was  seriously  negoti- 
ating with  the  Wrights  and  the  contract 
finally  made  was  handled  by  the  Signal 
Corps,  though  the  funds  came  from  those 
allotted  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and 
Fortifications. 

Lahm,  now  a  Colonel  in  the  Air  Corps, 
stationed  at  Governor's  Island,  insists 
that  he  knows  of  no  influence  any  word 
or  action  of  his  could  have  had  on  the 
decision  of  the  War  Department  to  buy 
an  airplane.  But  the  presence  of  a  new 
man  in  the  Signal  Corps  who  frankly  felt 
enthusiasm  for  the  airplane's  possibilities 
may  have  had  its  effect. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  War  De- 
partment had  begun  to  show  a  different 
attitude  toward  the  Wrights  some  time 
before  Lahm  entered  the  Signal  Corps. 
News  about  the  interest  of  European 
governments  in  the  airplane  had  begun 
to  reach  them  from  their  military  at- 
taches and  others.  In  1907,  the  Ord- 
nance Board,  after  repeatedly  treating 
the  Wrights  as  if  they  were  a  pair  of 
cranks,  wrote  a  letter  asking  what  their 
price  would  be  for  a  plane.  The  Wrights 
did  not  believe  the  letter  was  much  more 
than  a  gesture  and  Orville  replied  briefly, 
mentioning  a  price  of  $100,000.  The 
brothers  had  no  expectation  of  receiving 
such  a  price;  but  since  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  been  somewhat  "snooty,"  it 
was  now  their  turn.  The  next  letter 
from  Washington,  received  by  the 
Wrights  in  London,  was  the  first  really 
polite  one  they  had  had  from  the  Ord- 
nance Board.  It  said,  in  substance,  that 
the  War  Department  thought  it  might 
be  nice  to  have  an  airplane;  but,  the 
budget  being  what  it  was,  they  just 
wouldn't   know   where   they   could   lay 


their  hands  on  $100,000.  To  which 
Orville  replied  that  if  the  only  thing  in 
the  way  was  the  price,  they  would  gladly 
make  that  satisfactory. 

But  not  until  1908  was  a  deal  made. 
It  provided  that  if  the  Wright  plane  met 
certain  tests  the  price  would  be  $25,000. 
The  tests,  as  published  at  the  time,  in- 
cluded provisions  that  the  plane  should 
be  able  to  carry  for  one  hour  a  passenger 
besides  the  pilot,  the  two  weighing  not 
less  than  350  pounds;  that  it  should  have 
a  speed  of  40  miles  an  hour,  and  carry 
enough  fuel  for  125  miles.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  a  demonstration  should  be 
made  at  Fort  Mycr,  Virginia,  near 
Washington,  in  September. 

VI 

During  1906-07  the  Wrights  had  not 
done  any  flying.  They  had  become 
too  busy  pressing  their  law  suits  against 
patent  infringers  and  dickering  with  for- 
eign governments.  But  they  had  been 
planning  important  improvements  in 
their  machine.  During  all  their  experi- 
ments at  the  Huffman  pasture  they  had 
continued  to  ride  "belly-buster,"  as  a 
boy  usually  does  when  coasting  on  a  sled. 
Someone  had  described  a  Wright  flight 
as  resembling  a  man  lying  on  his  stomach 
looking  out  of  the  front  of  a  chicken  coop. 
Lying  flat  in  that  way  and  controlling  the 
machine  partly  by  swinging  the  body 
from  one  side  to  the  other  was  good 
enough  for  the  experimental  stages  of 
aviation;  but  the  Wrights  knew  that  if  a 
plane  was  to  have  practical  use  the  oper- 
ator must  be  able  to  take  an  ordinary 
sitting  position  and  to  do  the  guiding 
with  his  hands  and  feet  as  in  an  automo- 
bile. It  was  not  all  fun  lying  flat  for  an 
hour  at  a  time  with  head  raised  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  possible  obstacles.  "I 
used  to  think,"  says  Orville,  "the  back  of 
my  neck  would  break  if  I  endured  one 
more  turn  around  the  field." 

The  brothers  therefore  had  set  to  work 
to  design  a  new  steering  apparatus. 
Wilbur  used  to  lie  in  bed  mentally  prac- 
ticing the  necessary  movements  until  he 
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was  sure  he  could  do  it  satisfactorily  the 
first  time  in  actual  flight.  But  many 
more  trial  flights  were  needed  before  the 
new  manner  of  steering  could  be  done 
with  almost  automatic  responses.  For 
these  trials  the  Wrights  returned  once 
more  to  Kitty  Hawk,  in  the  spring  of 
1908,  and  moved  back  into  the  rough 
cabin  they  had  lived  in  during  the 
momentous  days  of  1903.  They  had 
lost  none  of  their  skill.  But  now  with 
that  U.  S.  government  demonstration 
ahead  of  them — not  to  mention  a  similar 
demonstration  one  of  them  was  expected 
to  make  in  France — and  need  to  master 
a  new  method  of  control,  there  was  no 
time  to  lose. 

They  had  not  yet  decided  which  of 
them  should  fly  at  Fort  Myer  and  which 
should  go  to  France.  But  both  had  to 
be  equally  well  prepared. 

We  must  remember  that  the  general 
public  still  did  not  believe  flying  was 
possible.  But  on  May  6th  a  reporter 
accidentally  got  wind  of  the  fact  that  the 
Wrights  had  been  flying,  and  from  a 
distance  he  saw  one  of  them  in  the  air. 
This  reporter  was  D.  Bruce  Salley,  who 
had  a  roaming  assignment  from  The 
Landmark,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia.  His  job 
was  to  "cover"  the  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  coast,  in  search  mainly  for 
maritime  news.  Besides  his  work  for  the 
Norfolk  paper,  he  sent  news  stories  to  a 
number  of  other  papers  from  time  to 
time  about  important  wrecks  or  other 
exceptional  events,  but  only  when  they 
were  ordered  in  advance.  These  were 
paid  for  at  space  rates.  Following  com- 
mon practice  he  would  send  a  telegraphic 
"query"  giving  briefly  the  gist  of  the 
story,  and  the  telegraph  editor  could 
ignore  it  or  wire  a  reply  indicating  how 
many  words  were  desired. 

Salley  was  at  Kitty  Hawk  just  by 
chance  when  he  learned  that  one  of  the 
Wrights  had  flown  that  day  more  than 
1,000  feet,  at  about  60  feet  above  ground. 
That  seemed  to  him  an  item  good  enough 
to  offer  not  only  to  his  own  paper  in 
Norfolk  but  to  all  the  others  he  dealt 
with.     Among  these  was  the  New  York 


Herald,  When  the  query  from  Salley 
reached  the  Herald  office  on  that  evening 
of  May  6th,  the  editors  were  much  dis- 
turbed. Crazy  as  the  story  sounded, 
they  hesitated  to  ignore  it  because  the 
owner  of  the  Herald,  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  living  in  Paris,  was  excited 
about  aeronautics,  and  if  by  any  remote 
chance  the  report  could  be  true  any 
editor  implicated  in  missing  it  would 
probably  be  fired.  They  decided  to 
print  the  strange  tale  but  sent  a  wire  to 
Salley  cautioning  him  to  be  sure  of  his 
facts.  The  story  appeared  the  next 
morning,  and  even  on  page  one  of  the 
Herald,  though  not  in  the  most  prominent 
position. 

At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  however,  the 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Leader  not  only 
wasn't  interested  but  was  indignant  that 
his  intelligence  should  be  insulted  by  so 
silly  a  tale.  He  declined  to  pay  the  tele- 
graph toll  even  for  the  brief  "query," 
though  at  the  night  press  rate  of  only 
one-third  of  a  cent  a  word  the  cost  was 
probably  less  than  ten  cents.  His  only 
reply  to  Salley  was  an  admonition  to 
"cut  out  the  wild-cat  stuff"." 

Salley's  news  story  in  the  New  York 
Herald  though  had  started  something. 
The  editors  immediately  decided  to  send 
a  staff*  man  to  Kitty  Hawk  for  the  facts. 
For  this  they  picked  their  star  reporter, 
Byron  R.  Newton — later  to  become  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
Collector  of  Customs  in  New  York — one 
of  the  most  brilliant  newspaper  writers 
of  his  generation.  If  the  Wrights  proved 
to  be  fakers  no  one  could  do  a  better  job 
than  "By"  Newton  at  exposing  them. 
Salley  was  asked  to  stay  at  Kitty  Hawk  to 
assist  Newton.  Other  editors  too  who 
saw  the  story  in  the  Herald  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  to  get  the  "lowdown"  on 
the  Wright  brothers.  By  the  time  New- 
ton had  reached  Elizabeth  City,  Vir- 
ginia, he  had  been  joined  by  three  other 
correspondents,  William  Hoster,  of  the 
New  York  American;  Arthur  Ruhl,  of 
Collier^s  Weekly;  and  James  H.  Hare, 
news  photographer  for  Collier'* s,  and  P. 
M.  McGowan  of  the  London  Daily  Mail. 
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Thus,  with  Sallcy,  they  were  a  group  of 
six. 

One  luust  look  ,\l  a  inai)  of  lli(*  North 
CaroHiia  coast  to  get  an  idea  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  long  strip  of  sandy  beach  be- 
tween the  ocean  and  Albemarle,  Pam- 
lico, and  Roanoke  sounds.  If  the 
Wrights  had  been  seeking  primarily  iso- 
lation and  privacy  they  had  it  here;  but 
it  was  not  isolation  but  the  prevailing 
winds  that  had  first  brought  them  to  Kitty 
Hawk  and  the  Kill  Devil  sand  hills. 
They  had  first  learned  of  the  desirability 
of  this  locality  for  their  purposes  in  a 
letter  from  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau.  Still,  when  the  newspapermen 
arrived  and  noted  the  desolate  isolation 
of  Kitty  Hawk  they  were  doubtless  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  the  Wrights  wished 
to  be  let  alone. 

The  correspondents  decided  to  be  no 
less  secretive  than  the  Wrights.  After 
arranging  for  a  place  to  stay  in  Manteo, 
twelve  miles  away,  across  the  sound,  they 
made  a  dicker  with  a  boatman  to  take 
them  back  and  forth  each  day  and  to  act 
as  their  guide.  Provided  with  food  and 
water,  they  would  hide  in  the  nearby 
pine  woods,  within  sight  of  the  Wrights' 
base,  and  observe  with  field-glasses  what 
happened.  Meanwhile,  immediately 
after  his  arrival,  Newton  had  sent  a 
dispatch  to  the  Herald  based  on  what 
Salley  had  told  him.  Salley  appeared 
to  be  so  sincere  in  his  account  of  having 
seen  the  plane  in  the  air  that  Newton  was 
inclined  to  believe  him;  yet  he  cautiously 
hedged  by  saying  "according  to  Salley" 
when  he  wired  his  report,  and  it  was 
printed  inconspicuously  on  an  inside 
page. 

For  four  days,  beginning  at  dawn,  the 
correspondents  kept  their  vigil  in  the 
woods,  fighting  mosquitoes  and  ticks, 
startled  occasionally  by  a  moccasin  or 
other  snake,  and  sometimes  drenched  by 
heavy  rains.  But  to  their  astonishment 
they  several  times  witnessed  human 
flight.  They  even  saw  what  no  person 
on  earth  had  ever  seen  before — flights 
with  two  men  in  the  machine.  Wilbur 
and  Orville  each  made  a  flight  on  May 


14th,  carrying  as  passenger  Charles 
iMirn.is,  their  iiH^chanical  assistant.  One 
of  th(!S(*  passenger  flights  was  fcjr  nearly 
three  miles. 

"The  first  flight  we  all  witnessed," 
says  one  of  Newton's  reports,  "was  early 
in  the  morning  [of  May  11].  .  .  .  For 
some  minutes  the  propeller  blades  con- 
tinued to  flash  in  the  sun,  and  then  the 
machine  rose  obliquely  into  the  air.  At 
first  it  came  directly  toward  us,  so  that 
we  could  not  tell  how  fast  it  was  going 
except  that  it  appeared  to  increase  rap- 
idly in  size  as  it  approached.  In  the 
excitement  of  this  first  flight,  men  trained 
to  observe  details  under  all  sorts  of  dis- 
tractions forgot  their  cameras,  forgot 
their  watches,  forgot  everything  but  this 
aerial  monster  chattering  over  our 
heads." 

The  Wrights  knew  they  were  being 
observed.  From  time  to  time  they 
caught  glimpses  of  men's  heads  in  the 
distance.  Moreover,  they  heard  about 
the  visitors  from  members  of  a  life-saving 
crew.  But  they  simply  thought  it  was  a 
good  joke  on  the  mysterious  observers, 
whoever  they  were.  Why  did  they  stay 
off  there  where  surely  they  must  be 
pestered  nearly  to  death  by  mosquitoes, 
when  they  might  have  come  right  to  the 
camp  and  been  relatively  comfortable? 

Arthur  Ruhl,  of  Collier^s,  did  come  to 
the  Wrights'  camp.  Whether  he  came 
at  the  request  of  his  associates,  as  an 
emissary  to  find  out  if  the  Wrights  could 
be  induced  to  be  less  "secretive,"  or  on 
his  own,  he  did  not  say.  Indeed,  he  said 
nothing  about  being  one  of  a  group  who 
had  been  observing  the  flights. 

"We  did  not  know  he  had  been  with 
the  others  we  had  seen  in  the  distance," 
says  Orville  Wright. 

The  Wrights  invited  Ruhl  to  stay  for 
lunch.  But  he  declined.  He  seemed  to 
the  Wrights  nervous,  ill  at  ease,  and 
anxious  to  get  away.  Not  until  after- 
ward did  they  understand  the  reason. 
Ruhl  was  afraid  he  might  give  away  the 
fact  that  his  associates  had  hidden  them- 
selve  in  the  nearby  woods,  and  that  if 
the  Wrights  knew  they  were  observed 
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they  would  do  no  more  flying — thus  put- 
ting him  "in  Dutch"  with  the  other 
correspondents.  Wheik  he  left  he  evi- 
dently still  feltj  despite  the  Wrights'  offer 
of  hospitality,  that  they  were  "secretive." 
Or,  if  he  did  not,  he  was  unable  to 
change  the  beliefs  of  his  associates. 

Though  the  Wrights,  with  so  much 
work  to  do,  were  doubtless  glad  to  be  let 
alone,  certainly  they  would  have  chased 
no  one  away. 

"What  would  you  have  done,"  I  re- 
cently asked  Orville  Wright,  "if  all  five 
of  the  correspondents  had  come  right  to 
your  camp  each  day  and  sat  there  to 
watch  you?" 

"We'd  have  gone  ahead  just  as  if  they 
weren'  t  there, ' '  he  replied .  ' '  We  couldn'  t 
have  delayed  our  work.  There  was  too 
much  to  do  and  our  time  was  short." 

That  the  Wrights  would  have  treated 
the  correspondents  hospitably  was  indi- 
cated in  a  letter,  in  humorous  vein,  from 
Orville  Wright  to  Newton,  dated  June  7, 
1908.  Newton  immediately  after  his  re- 
turn to  New  York  had  written  graciously 
to  the  Wrights,  enclosing  clippings  of  his 
dispatches  to  the  Herald,  and  express- 
ing his  admiration  for  them  and  their 
achievements. 

"We  were  aware  of  the  presence  of 
newspapermen  in  the  woods  at  Kill 
Devil  Hills,"  wrote  Orville;  "at  least  we 
had  often  been  told  that  they  were  there. 
Their  presence,  however,  did  not  bother 
us  in  the  least,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that 
you  did  not  come  over  to  see  us  at  our 
camp.  The  display  of  a  white  flag  would 
have  disposed  of  the  rifles  and  shotguns  with 
which  the  machine  is  reported  to  have  been 
guarded^ 

Now  at  last  came  front-page  headlines 
announcing  what  the  Wrights  had  ac- 
complished. Newton  had  written  to  his 
paper:  "...  there  is  no  longer  any  ground 
for  questioning  the  performance  of  these 
men  and  their  wonderful  machine." 
Ruhl  in  Colliers  told  how  the  correspond- 
ents had  informed  the  world  that  "it  was 
all  right,  the  rumors  true — that  man 
could  fly."     Yet  even  such  reports  by 


leading  journalists  still  did  not  convince 
the  general  public.  People  began  to 
accept  that  perhaps  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  it,  but  many  newspapers  still  did 
not  publish  the  news.  When  Newton 
sent  an  article  on  what  he  had  seen  at 
Kitty  Hawk  to  a  leading  magazine  it 
was  returned  to  him  with  the  editor's 
comment:  "While  your  manuscript 
has  been  read  with  much  interest,  it 
does  not  seem  to  qualify  either  as  fact  or 
fiction." 

Not  until  the  formal  public  demonstra- 
tions of  flying,  from  the  parade  grounds 
at  Fort  Myer,  in  September,  1908, 
did  widespread  incredulity  about  the 
Wrights'  achievements  finally  cease. 
Then,  at  last,  everyone,  editors  and  even 
scientists,  agreed  that  a  practical  flying- 
machine  was  a  reality.  But  the  disbe- 
lief persisted  up  to  the  last  minute. 
Orville  Wright  himself  got  the  impres- 
sion that  no  one,  not  even  the  Army 
officers  in  charge  of  the  event,  expected 
him  to  fly. 

Considering  that  this  was  to  be  the 
first  public  demonstration  of  the  out- 
standing wonder  of  the  century,  the 
crowd  that  strung  about  the  Fort  Myer 
parade  ground  was  small.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  remembers  that  he  esti- 
mated it  for  his  father's  benefit  at  less 
than  one  thousand.  Indeed,  it  was  con- 
siderably less  than  that.  People  hadn't 
come  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
didn't  think  anything  more  than  a  fiasco 
would  occur. 

"When  the  plane  first  rose,"  says 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  "the  crowd's  gasp  of  as- 
tonishment was  not  alone  at  the  wonder 
of  it,  but  because  it  was  so  unexpected. 
I'll  never  forget  the  impression  the  sound 
from  the  crowd  made  on  me.  It  was  a 
sound  of  complete  surprise." 

When  Orville  Wright  landed  after 
this  flight  it  was  his  turn  to  be  astonished. 
Three  or  four  newspapermen  rushed  up 
to  interview  him,  and  each  of  them  had 
tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks.  The 
drama  of  witnessing  the  impossible  had 
"got"  them. 
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To  INQUIRE  into  the  origin  of  the  im- 
pulse that  made  more  American 
parents  beget  children  in  the  year  1920 
than  had  ever  begotten  children  before 
might  take  us  far  afield.  The  War  was 
over.  Our  boys  were  home.  We  were 
experiencing  an  exalted  prosperity.  Pro- 
hibition had  not  yet  destroyed  our 
stomachs,  yet  the  experiment  was  new 
and  men  still  stayed  home  from  the 
saloons.  There  was  also  among  us  a 
large  number  of  the  foreign-born  in  the 
begetting  age.  The  future  of  the  world 
was  assured.  Aggression  was  crushed 
forever.  Throughout  all  Europe,  as  well 
as  all  the  Americas,  1920  was  a  year  of 
carefree  generation. 

These  children  were  born  in  a  time  of 
depression.  After  a  bad  period  of  pam- 
pering they  ran  into  another  depression 
when  they  were  nine  or  ten  years  old. 
They  have  passed  their  adolescence  in  a 
disillusioned  and  a  baffled  world,  when 
all  the  old  gags  are  still  being  mouthed 
and  imposed  on  the  young,  though  few 
believe  them.  Now  these  young  people 
emerge  into  the  arena  of  self-responsibil- 
ity— more  of  them  than  industry,  busi- 
ness, or  service  ever  absorbed  in  a  single 
year  in  our  nation's  history. 

These  boys  and  girls,  now  sixteen  to 
twenty- three,  are  not  just  a  part  of  what 
we  call  by  custom  the  younger  generation. 
They  are  something  else;  they  are  also 
the  largest  generation.  They  represent 
an  anomaly,  the  result  of  a  freakish  com- 
bination of  the  complicated  laws  of 
causality.  As  long  as  they  live  their 
position  will  be  a  little  different  from 


that  of  any  other  age-group.  There  will 
be  more  of  their  particular  kind,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  of  us,  than  is 
reasonable  or  convenient  for  them,  or  for 
anybody  else.  What  is  to  happen  to 
these  young  men  and  women? 

Their  problem  is  part  of  the  general 
problem  of  employment,  nearly  all  dis- 
cussions of  which  start  at  the  wrong  end 
of  the  stick — at  the  historic  causes,  and 
not  with  the  present  fact. 

History  is  in  the  past  and  we  can  do 
very  little  about  it  but  deplore  it,  or  be 
proud.  Nor  can  time  be  reversed,  how- 
ever much  we  might  sometimes  like  to 
have,  it  so.  The  living  present  is  the 
beginning  of  every  constructive  enter- 
prise. 

These  millions  of  young  people  are  an 
important  part  of  the  living  present. 
Most  of  them  are  being  graduated  now 
into  that  division  of  our  population  called 
the  lowest  income  group,  and  until  lately 
called  the  very  poor.  They  will  not  like 
to  be  classed  with  that  group,  but  that  is 
where  they  belong,  economically  speak- 
ing— in  that  segment  whose  median 
income,  married  or  single,  is  less  than 
eight  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

One  cannot  think  about  the  nature  of 
unemployment,  or  of  poverty,  without 
understanding  what  the  position  of  the 
lowest  third  of  our  people  really  means. 
And  I  think  it  is  also  vital  for  our  young 
men  and  women  to  realize  what  their 
position  in  that  group  really  means. 
The  basic  fact  can  be  stated  very  simply. 
In  a  great  industrial  civilization,  capable 
of  producing  a  surplus  of  all  material 
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thingSj  one-third  of  our  people,  and  per- 
haps much  more  then  one-thirdj  are  not 
producing  an>1:hing  that  anybody  else 
actually  wants,  or  doing  anything  that 
anybody  else  definitely  needs  them  to  do. 
Consequently  they  have  no  exchange 
with  which  to  buy  what  they  want  for 
themselves. 

Let  us  consider  the  essence  of  this 
problem.  If  a  man  wants  a  chair — for 
men  are  so  foolish — he  must  do  some- 
thing or  produce  something  that  is 
wanted  by  someone  else,  or  by  everyone 
else,  until  a  chair  is  somehow  loosened 
from  its  owner  and  comes  into  his  pos- 
session. Granted  that  the  rules  of  the 
game  are  not  very  sporting,  that  still 
remains  the  fact  under  any  rules  what- 
ever. 

Now  suppose  the  chair-desirer  were  I 
(which  he  is  not)  and  suppose  that,  want- 
ing the  chair,  I  should  sit  down  on  the 
grass  and  produce  with  .great  anguish  (or 
ecstasy)  an  inferior  sonnet.  W^ould  that 
get  me  the  chair?  I  think  not.  It 
might  on  a  bet,  but  the  odds  would  be 
very  hea\">-  against  it.  Yet  I  should  have 
labored  and  suffered  and  bitten  my  nails, 
it  may  be,  for  many  more  hours  than  did 
anyone  to  produce  the  desired  chair. 

But  notice — nobody  had  asked  me  to 
wTite  that  sonnet.  It  was  a  volunteer 
effort  altogether.  Moreover,  I  should 
be  less  than  a  fool  if  I  did  not  know  that 
the  market  for  such  a  product  is  per- 
petually dull  except  perhaps  among 
charming  ladies  \v'ith  large  eyes,  who  are 
all  too  rarely  charming  ladies  with  im- 
occupied  chairs.  So  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  or  month's  work  I  should  still  have 
the  sonnet,  and  the  chair  owner  still  have 
his  chair,  and  where  is  the  justice  in 
that?  In  nature,  or  rather  a  little 
deeper,  in  the  nature  of  reality. 

It  is  conventional  to  assume  that  poets 
are  capable  of  the  sort  of  folly  which  I 
have  described,  if  it  be  folly.  But  the 
matter  is  very  serious  when  millions  of 
people  act,  or  are  compelled  to  act,  in 
much  the  way  I  have  described. 

A  sharecropper  is  a  human  being  with 
normal  human  wants,  but  no  one  asks 


him  to  do  what  he  is  doing.  He  is 
merely  permitted  to  farm  a  patch  of 
weedy  corn  land  or  cotton  land,  does  it 
inefficiently,  because  he  has  poor  train- 
ing or  equipment,  and  produces  almost 
nothing  that  anybody  really  wants. 
Hard  as  he  works,  his  labor  has  little  or 
no  exchange  value.  So  he  lives  on  the 
edge  of  starvation  all  the  time. 

There  in  simple  outline  lies  the  prob- 
lem of  our  industrial  world  and  of  the 
hordes  of  young  men  and  women  coming 
this  year  to  a  need  for  self-support:  there 
are  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
States  to-day  who  are  willing  to  work  and 
in  fact  are  working  hard,  but  at  things 
that  nobody  gives  a  hang  whether  they 
work  at  or  not.  There  is  the  nut  which 
must  be  cracked. 

II 

Look  at  it  closely  and  then  cast  a  quick 
glance  at  our  present  theories  as  to  what 
will  crack  the  nut,  and  you  will  see 
that  they  do  not  touch  the  problem  at 
all,  as  we  should  already  know  from 
practical  experience,  for  they  have  not 
done  so. 

They  are  all  based  on  the  absurd 
theory  that  we  are  still  in  a  Depression, 
and  that  to  get  us  out  of  the  Depression 
will  get  us  out  of  unemployment  and 
remove  poverty.  They  follow  certain 
eminent  Cabinet  members  in  contending 
that  all  our  country  needs  for  everything 
to  be  well  is  Recovery.  But  we  have 
Recovery.  We  have  been  having  nor- 
mal, and  indeed  on  the  basis  of  the  past 
twenty  years,  above-normal  business. 
We  had,  in  fact,  an  extraordinary  Re- 
covery in  both  1937  and  1939.  The 
eminent  gentlemen  mean  that  we  need  a 
boom,  like  that  of  1929,  an  entirely 
drunken  year  whose  extravagance  was 
purchased  with  the  lifetime  savings  of 
most  of  our  citizens.  Yet  in  that  year, 
to  which  we  now  look  back  across  a 
decade  or  more  as  normal  (like  a  child 
remembering  Christmas  morning  as  the 
way  every  day  ought  to  be),  there  was 
widespread  unemployment  and  wide- 
spread poverty.     Twenty-five  per  cent 
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of  all  Union  members  in  the  building 
trades  were  unemployed,  seven  per  cent 
in  the  metal  trades,  and  twelve  per  cent 
in  all  trades,  which  is  only  one  per  cent 
better  than  the  employment  among 
Union  labor  in  1937.  You  may  think 
that  a  very  unfair  comparison  because, 
despite  Dorothy  Thompson,  there  are 
unquestionably  millions  more  unem- 
ployed now  than  in  1929.  I  am  merely 
contending  that  Recovery,  even  to  the 
level  of  that  riotous  era  of  over-financing 
and  over-production,  could  not  solve  our 
present  problem. 

For  though  many  are  now  unem- 
ployed, or  in  need,  because  of  technical 
improvements  and  the  decline  of  foreign 
trade,  there  are  millions  of  others  unem- 
ployed for  reasons  that  have  nothing 
much  primarily  to  do  with  economics — 
that  is,  there  are  millions  more  in  the 
employable  age  now  than  in  1929,  and 
the  employable  class  also  forms  a  higher 
percentage  of  our  population  now  than 
ever  in  the  past. 

Some  contend  that  foreign  commerce 
will  eventually  see  us  out  of  this  difficulty, 
but  they  are  wrong.  It  has  been  held, 
for  instance,  that  the  modernization  of 
China  would  give  employment  to  mil- 
lions of  American  workers.  But  for 
what  money  or  return?  We  need  tung- 
sten and  tung-oil  from  China,  but  that  is 
all.  We  cannot  pay  a  million  American 
workers  in  lychee  nuts  or  lacquer  boxes, 
and  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  Chinese 
agenda  that  we  can  receive  without 
taking  work  from  American  men.  This 
problem  is  not  to  be  solved  by  postponing 
its  solution  nor  by  taking  in  wider  terri- 
tories than  our  own. 

Some  hold  that  what  we  need  is  a  new 
industry.  But  automobile  manufacture 
is,  relatively  speaking,  a  new  industry. 
Moreover,  besides  its  own  growth  it  has 
produced  immense  parallel  growths  in 
petroleum  refining,  in  highway  construc- 
tion, and  in  the  restaurant  business,  and 
is  still  providing  collateral  employment 
to  an  extent  paralleled  only  in  the  early 
history  of  the  railroads.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  sight  that  is  not  picayune  in  com- 


parison with  this  vast  automotive  up- 
heaval, still  going  on.  Yet,  during  its 
progress,  we  have  had  unparalleled 
unemployment.  The  radio  has  left  us 
with  widespread  unemployment  and  it  is 
on  the  height  of  its  popularity.  The 
moving  picture,  and  the  organic  chem- 
istry of  the  plastics  have  not  done  any 
permanent  good  for  the  employment  of  a 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  our  land.  If 
the  new-industry  effect  were  real  it  would 
be  working  now.  For  the  past  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  our  technological  advances 
in  manufacturing  have  about  balanced 
our  increased  use  of  new  inventions. 

Nylon  seems  to  be  a  discovery  of  far- 
reaching  usefulness  and  to  be  ushering  in 
a  new  industry  of  great  importance.  It 
may  stimulate  the  knitting  industry,  but 
it  will  inevitably  hurt  our  markets  in 
Japan  and  China,  and  a  large  part  of  its 
activities  will  be  substitute  activities 
competitive  with  the  present  silk  and 
rayon  industries,  or  in  various  ways 
replacing  their  products.  The  invention 
is  a  gain,  but  in  no  large  way  a  gain  in 
employment. 

For  fifty  years  we  have  been  increasing 
the  variety  of  our  food  consumption  and 
we  have  to-day  a  more  complex  and 
adequate  diet  than  ever  before  in  our 
national  history.  Yet  the  number  of  our 
farms  and  the  number  of  our  farmers  has 
steadily  declined,  not  only  proportion- 
ately, but  absolutely.  The  whole  suc- 
cession of  new  agricultural  industries, 
when  balanced  against  technological 
advances  in  production,  have  resulted 
merely  in  declining  work  for  men  on 
farms.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  we 
do  not  need  more  land  in  agricultural 
production  unless  we  have  more  people, 
and  by  all  available  present  evidence  we 
do  not  want  more  people. 

Efforts  to  shorten  working  hours  still 
further,  so  that  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries can  absorb  a  larger  number  of 
workers,  are  now  necessary,  wherever 
they  can  be  applied.  But  to  believe 
that  such  expedients  will  solve  our 
problems  is  merely  to  chase  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp.     Shorter  hours  may  to  some  extent 
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compensate  for  the  growth  of  technologi- 
cal unemployment.  But  the  plan  is 
wrong  in  principle.  To  hold  that  it  is 
excessive  for  a  man  to  wt)rk  one-third  of 
a  day  or  one-third  of  a  Ufetime  is  to  hold 
that  activity  for  personal  advantage  is 
bad  for  man.  Five  thousand  years  of 
human  experience  lead  to  an  oppo- 
site conclusion.  Human  nature  is  not 
adapted  to  unlimited  leisure.  To  have 
sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  a  day  to  spend 
as  one  chooses  is  a  good  enough  fate  so 
long  as  man  inherits  the  physique  of  his 
neolithic  ancestors. 

To  retire  all  men  at  sixty  into  enforced 
idleness,  just  when  many  of  them  are 
reaching  the  prime  of  their  powers,  may 
be  an  attractive  political  idea.  But  it  is 
also  wrong  in  principle.  It  is  a  product 
of  industrial  astigmatism — that  bias  in 
our  mental  processes  which  has  led  us  to 
believe  that  the  machine  is  the  only  god 
which  human  effort  can  properly  serve 
and  that  idleness  is  life's  ultimate  bless- 
ing. The  benefits  of  the  machine  are 
no  illusion.  But  the  curse  on  human 
living  to-day  is  our  inability  to  perceive, 
before  frightful  consequences  ensue,  that 
machinery  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
production  of  human  necessities  and  for 
the  ground  work  of  living — but  that  liv- 
ing itself  has  to  stand  clear  of  machinery 
or  our  industrial  civilization  will  fail  to 
bring  happiness  to  men. 

If  we  are  all  to  be  happy  all  men 
should  work,  young  and  old  alike,  and 
all  women,  so  long  as  they  are  able. 
Any  other  ideal  is  mere  moonshine  for 
people  of  flesh  and  blood.  But  to  move 
on  from  that  certainty  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  success  as  a  nation  depends  on 
unlimited  factory  work,  on  the  unending 
multiplication  of  mechanical  products, 
with  a  consequent  endless  struggle  to 
force  our  surplus  of  those  products  upon 
foreign  nations,  receiving  in  return 
wealth  of  some  unnameable  and  mystical 
sort  which  will  not  compete  with  our  prac- 
tically universal  variety  of  production,  is 
not  moonshine  or  sunshine  but  only  the 
brewing  of  a  devastating  storm.  If  we 
follow  that  path  we  are  lost.     Europe  is 


now  illustrating  its  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  ideal  of  free  trade  as 
the  cure  for  the  world's  ills  reveals  no 
hint  of  insight  into  the  fact  that,  under 
the  competitive  conditions  of  modern 
industrialism,  foreign  trade  is  a  constant 
and  unremitting  war — that  our  peaceful 
most-favored-nation  sale  of  oil  and  metals 
to  Russia  was  war  on  Finland  and  that 
our  enormous  exports  of  steel  to  Japan 
have  been,  for  three  years,  nothing  else 
but  a  war  on  China. 

This  year,  in  Europe,  the  world's 
greatest  production  of  young  men  of  all 
time  that  ever  was  is  being  sent  to  death. 
But  war  also  cannot  solve  this  problem 
for  anybody,  however  widespread  its  de- 
struction. It  creates  no  values.  Those 
who  are  dying  are  the  energetic  and  the 
producers,  for  whose  lost  vigor  and  in- 
telligence the  world  of  to-morrow  will 
have  to  ask  in  vain. 

Merely  to  state  the  obvious  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  our  people  are  not  creat- 
ing values  is  not  explaining  how  this 
comes  about.  But  the  "how"  can,  in 
this  case,  be  put  briefly.  First,  labor- 
saving  machinery  actually  does  save 
labor.  Second,  durable  goods  are  ac- 
tually durable  goods.  These  two  facts, 
instead  of  being  calamities  as  we  now 
hold  them  to  be,  are  the  very  greatest 
triumphs  of  our  civilization.  Yet  they 
have  become  calamities  because  we  have 
refused  to  accept  them  as  being  real.  We . 
are  against  them  in  principle.  We  be- 
lieve that  although  a  motor  car  has  eight 
years  of  usable  life,  that  fact  should  be 
hidden  as  one  of  the  most  shameful 
secrets  of  nature.  That  any  modem 
product  is  durable  is  rarely  mentioned 
among  its  merits.  To  call  attention  to 
such  a  property  would  be,  it  appears, 
high  treason  against  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  embodied  in  to-morrow's  models. 
It  is  the  one  thing  we  do  not  wish  to 
believe  important.  Yet  it  is  just  the  one 
thing  that  is  truly  important  if  unem- 
ployment is  ever  to  be  solved.  For  to 
these  two  facts — that  labor-saving  ma- 
chines do  save  labor,  and  that  durable 
goods  as  well  as  many  consumer  goods 
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arc  durable — is  to  be  added  oik-  more 
factor  of  iinincns(!  significance. 

In  production,  coal,  oil,  and  sunli^liL 
are  our  vital  partners,  lint  c(jal,  oil,  and 
sunlight  arc  not  consumers.  They  do 
not  eat  breakfast-food,  wear  changeable 
clothes,  use  lipstick,  or  need  amusement. 
Yet  they  are  immensely  more  powerful 
as  producers  than  is  man.  Conse- 
quently, the  present  partnership  and 
balance  of  production  and  consumption 
is  too  uneven  for  human  capacity  to 
compensate  for,  if  all  of  us  try  to  live  on 
values  created  only  by  production. 
What  the  natural-energy  sources  con- 
tribute to  material  production  has  to  be 
compensated  for,  and  compensated  for 
increasingly,  by  values  created  outside  of 
their  province  altogether.  And  the  more 
we  save  labor  by  the  use  of  non-consum- 
ing energy  sources — whether  the  sun, 
through  scientific  agriculture,  or  through 
water  power,  or  through  gas  engines  or 
steam  engines — the  more  must  people 
inevitably  become  producers  of  other 
than  power-created  values,  or  indus- 
trialism will  not  work.  The  adjustment 
to  that  condition  is  the  one  we  have  not 
accomplished. 

Ill 

In  the  youth  of  the  body  an  organ 
serves  the  body  best  by  serving  itself — 
that  is,  by  growing.  In  maturity  an 
organ  serves  itself  best  by  serving  the 
body  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  that  is  as 
true  of  individuals  in  a  country  as  of 
leaves  on  a  tree.  In  the  spring  the  al- 
most frantic  growth  of  leaves,  each  for 
itself,  is  an  impulse  on  which  the  whole 
summer  of  the  tree  depends  for  future 
sustenance;  but  when  summer  comes  and 
growth  is  relatively  over,  the  leaves  must 
live  chiefly  for  the  tree.  As  our  nation, 
in  common  with  most  of  the  Western 
world,  has  progressed  toward  maturity, 
the  production  of  physical  additions  to 
wealth  has  absorbed  less  and  less  of  our 
manpower,  and  promises,  in  the  future, 
to  absorb  even  less  than  it  does  to-day. 
And  it  is  the  measure  of  our  material 
success  that  it  should  do  just  that. 


Such  a  process  has  been  going  cjn  for  a 
long  time,  [)ut  far  too  slowly,  as  yet,  to 
meet  the  circumstancc^s  tliat  face  our 
present  generation  of  y(jung  men  and 
women. 

In  1870  in  trade  and  transjjortalion, 
clerical  service,  domestic  and  personal 
service,  public  service  and  professional 
service,  23.7  per  cent  of  our  population 
found  employment.  By  1890  that  class 
formed  29.7  per  cent  of  our  workers. 
By  1910,  38.5  per  cent.  By  1930,  47.1 
per  cent.  And  while  it  has  steadily 
risen,  the  number  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, mining,  and  manufacturing  has 
declined — and  that  in  the  most  com- 
pletely mechanized  world  ever  created  by 
man. 

Mining,  by  1930,  was  below  the 
record  of  1 900  as  a  proportionate  source 
of  employment.  It  is  now  probably 
below  1890.  Manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical industries  in  1930  were  back  to 
the  proportion  shown  in  1 9 1 0.  They  are 
probably  providing  to-day  the  share  of 
national  employment  they  gave  us  in 
1900.  Why  do  we  fight  these  facts? 
Well,  only  God  and  our  native  stubborn- 
ness in  holding  on  to  traditional  ideas  can 
explain  it.  But  if  we  keep  on  misleading 
our  young  people  as  to  where  their 
bread  and  butter  is  going  to  come  from, 
the  results  will  not  be  reassuring  for 
them  or  for  us. 

If  industrialism  is  to  work  successfully, 
industrial  production  must  inevitably 
become  a  minority  occupation.  The 
moment  we  accept  that  fact  we  shall  be 
on  the  right  road  to  solving  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  and  the  moment  the 
individual  man  accepts  that  fact  he  will 
probably  be  on  the  right  road  to  finding  a 
proper  means  of  creating  value  through 
his  own  activity. 

This  is  the  primary  reality  that  has  to  be 
faced  by  our  rising  generation.  Against 
their  facing  it  in  time  stand  pretty  solidly 
the  beliefs  of  most  of  our  mature  genera- 
tion of  parents,  writers,  statesmen,  and 
economists.  For  all  alike  are  devoting 
their  thought  to  the  traditional  problem 
of  how  more  of  our  people  can  find  indus- 
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trial  employment.  But  the  real  problem 
is  very  different.  It  is  this:  how  can 
more  and  more  of  our  people  find  em- 
ployment in  non-industrial  occupations, 
so  that  technology  ma/  move  on  un- 
hampered to  greater  and  greater  tri- 
umphs, through  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  labor  in  the  production  of 
material  wealth?  That  is  its  task  and 
that  is  the  inevitable  direction  in  which 
industrialism  has  to  move. 

It  seems  completely  obvious  that  to 
preserve  industrialism  for  all  of  its  bene- 
fits, which  are  many,  we  must  create 
through  manual  and  individual  products 
and  through  personal  services  more  and 
more  value  to  exchange  for  machine-made 
products.  And  only  in  that  way  can  our 
productive  capacities  be  used  for  all  of 
our  potential  consumers,  and  the  worth 
of  our  whole  life  be  enjoyed  by  all  of  our 
producers.  To  increase  illimitably  or 
even  to  increase  moderately  the  output 
of  machine-made  products  also  increases 
the  amount  of  work  done  for  us  by  such 
unconsuming  producers  as  sun,  wind, 
water,  and  coal,  and  ultimately  aggra- 
vates our  problem  of  selling,  for  any 
desired  return,  all  the  things  which  we 
can  produce. 

What  are  our  assets  and  what  are  our 
liabilities  in  the  solution  of  this  problem? 
For  if  I  appear  to  be  writing  as  though 
there  were  no  advantages  in  our  present 
situation,  I  shall  be  very  much  mistaken 
by  my  reader. 

Briefly,  our  assets  are  these: 

1  While  it  is  true  that  technological 
advances  are  increasing  the  output  per 
man-hour  of  labor,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so,  the  largest  advance  in  that  direc- 
tion has  already  been  made.  Just  as 
our  population  is  growing  at  a  declining 
rate,  so  our  man-hours  per  product  of 
labor  are  also  declining  at  a  declining 
rate.  That  is  true  in  the  shoe  trades,  in 
the  sewing  industries,  in  all  textile  manu- 
facture, and  in  fact  in  all  industries 
where  labor-saving  machinery  has  been 
long  developed. 

2  Most  modern  products  produced  by 
a  low  ratio  of  labor  to  output  are  growing 


more  durable.  That  is,  metal  goods, 
and  even  textile  goods  of  all  kinds.  If 
we  accept  the  conditions  of  our  problem, 
the  need  to  spend  most  of  our  money  for 
such  products  is  declining.  The  need  is 
growing  to  spend  more  of  our  money  for 
the  neglected  handmade  products,  such 
as  houses,  and  the  possibility  of  doing  so 
is  improving,  and  would  exist  to-day  if 
we  could  face  the  truth  as  to  the  durabil- 
ity of  our  manufactured  goods. 

3  Birth  control  in  the  United  States 
is  gradually  adjusting  the  supply  of 
people  to  the  demand.  The  supply  of 
labor  is  consequently  being  adjusted  to 
the  demand  for  work  under  a  maturing 
population  age  distribution.  Though  this 
process  of  itself  takes  a  long  time  to  yield 
results,  children  born  in  the  past  ten 
years  will  probably  not  enter  a  much 
overcrowded  labor  market. 

4  The  changing  age  pattern  of  our 
population  will,  of  itself,  put  pressure 
upon  the  production  of  houses  and 
similar  goods,  and  increase  the  demand 
for  services. 

5  Maintaining  our  present  national 
wealth  is  now,  and  must  always  be,  a 
continuous  task  for  a  large  number  of 
people. 

6  Our  sixth  and  most  important  asset 
is  the  millions  of  young  men  and  women 
now  crowding  into  the  market  for  em- 
ployment. The  sharecropper  and  mi- 
grant worker,  and  the  people  of  the  city 
slums  are  too  bogged  down  in  the  results 
of  our  past  errors  for  us  to  do  more  about 
them  than  to  help  them  to  some  kind  of 
self-sufficiency.  But  it  is  by  these  young 
people  that  the  question  will  be  decided, 
whether  or  not  industrialism,  now  at  its 
maturity,  can  be  made  to  yield  happy 
lives  for  men.  They  stand,  it  appears  to 
me,  at  the  crossroads  of  our  fate.  Like 
their  great-grandfathers,  they  are  pio- 
neers facing  a  new  kind  of  world,  a  kind 
of  world  that  America  has  never  known 
anything  about:  a  world  in  which  some- 
thing different  from,  and  humanly  better 
than  growth  will  have  to  provide  jobs 
and  warm  the  cockles  of  our  national 
heart. 
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What  are  the  possibilities  ahead  for 
them?  What  values  can  they  create 
that  will  impel  a  distribution  of  material 
goods  from  the  producers  of  goods  to 
themselves?  Some  will  find  work  in 
industry,  which  must  provide  from  their 
ranks  for  its  perpetuation.  It  is  what 
the  others  do  that  will  decide  whether 
we  are  to  progress  into  more  general 
happiness  or  whether  we  are  to  relapse 
into  a  condition  of  perpetual  doles  and 
increasing  unrest. 

IV 

What  services  are  needed  now  in  the 
world,  and  are  going  to  be  increasingly 
needed  for  the  next  generation?  The 
first  answer  to  that  is  easy.  We  are 
going  to  need  more  physicians.  Despite 
our  partial  conquest  of  tuberculosis, 
diphtheria,  pneumonia,  and  various 
acute  diseases,  other  diseases  and  morbid 
conditions  are  growing  with  appalling 
rapidity,  owing  partly  to  the  increasing 
strain  of  life  and  partly  to  the  increasing 
age  of  our  people.  A  world  as  rich  in 
productive  goods  as  ours  must  inevitably 
make  its  next  forward  step  through  the 
improvement  of  national  hygiene. 

The  cost  of  entering  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  now  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
dollars.  That  is  prohibitive  to  almost 
all  but  the  children  of  prosperous  parents. 
Yet  no  one  could  contend  that  only  the 
children  of  prosperous  parents  can  be 
good  physicians.  Whether  medicine  is 
to  be  socialized  or  not,  every  State  in  our 
Union  should,  as  part  of  its  program  of 
public  education,  provide  a  scholarship 
fund  to  enable  gifted  students  without 
means  to  study  medicine.  In  that  pro- 
fession we  need,  and  shall  increasingly 
need,  the  best  available  minds,  without 
any  artificial  selection  by  parental- 
income  levels. 

Approximately  five  thousand  medical 
students  are  graduated  every  year. 
That  number  will  not  give  us  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  physicians.  It  will 
scarcely  maintain  the  present  per  capita 
supply,  though  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
future,  if  our  national  wealth  is  main- 


tained, we  shall  be  demanding  a  con- 
stantly improving  health  service,  both 
public  and  private.  We  do  not  need 
any  better  motor  cars  than  we  have  to- 
day, we  do  not  need  them  to  be  faster  or 
more  comfortable,  though  we  may  get 
both.  But  we  do  need  better  health  at 
age  fifty,  and  when  we  are  willing  to 
demand  such  goods  a  cause  of  unem- 
ployment will  disappear. 

We  need  research  men  in  a  hundred 
different  lines,  in  chemistry,  in  physics, 
in  biology,  in  medicine,  in  dietetics,  in 
every  type  of  industry,  in  plant  breeding, 
in  agriculture,  in  economics  where  a 
science  is  still  waiting  to  be  born,  and  in 
meteorology,  to  name  but  a  few.  In  all 
of  these  fields  values  are  now  being  asked 
for  by  human  wants.  To  supply  those 
values  is  the  task  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. They  are  not  likely  to  be  paid  very 
generously  for  that  service  but  they  will 
be  paid.  We  are  still  far  more  willing  to 
spend  four  or  five  billion  dollars  to  pre- 
pare against  almost  impossible  invasions 
than  to  spend  a  tenth  or  a  hundredth  as 
much  to  prepare  against  the  constant  and 
unremitting  attack  of  enemies  to  civiliza- 
tion and  even  to  democracy  in  our  own 
bodies  or  our  own  towns.  When  we 
attain  a  real  awareness  of  ourselves  and 
of  life  and  of  civilization,  that  will  con- 
ceivably be  diflferent,  and  it  may  come 
soon. 

We  do  not  now  know  the  proper  diet 
for  men  past  sixty  or  even  for  men  past 
forty.  We  do  not  know  the  effect  of  the 
vitamins  on  longevity.  We  know  little 
about  cancer,  or  heart  lesions,  and  not 
enough  about  diabetes  and  nephritis — 
the  four  morbid  conditions  which  kill 
most  of  our  people.  We  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  prevention  of  blight  in 
towns  and  cities.  We  do  not  know 
whether  men  and  women  need  the  same 
or  different  foods.  We  are  still  pro- 
foundly ignorant  about  the  prevention  of 
those  growing  neuroses  which  afflict  all 
civilized  peoples.  The  mental  causes  of 
physical  ill  health  are  largely  unexplored. 
Dental  decay  is  a  mystery. 

Industrially,  we  need  a  good  synthetic 
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wool  and  a  satisfactory  material  for  the 
soles  of  shoes.  We  need  better  antisep- 
tics. We  need  substitutes  for  tungsten, 
rubber,  manganese,  and  tin.  If  we  had  a 
few  such  substitute  materials  available 
we  might  never  have  to  go  to  war  to  pro- 
tect our  foreign  sources  of  raw  materials. 

We  need  engineers  to  build  new  works 
and  also  to  maintain  the  vast  structure 
of  our  present  material  civilization.  We 
shall  need  them  very  badly,  and  the 
more  young  men  who  are  adapted  to 
technical  training  and  can  get  it,  the 
better  for  us  all,  if — but  only  if — they  do 
not  all  anticipate  that  building  bridges, 
dams,  and  skyscrapers  is  what  they  are 
being  trained  for.  Durable  goods  are 
durable  goods,  and  a  good  bridge  or  a 
good  dam  is  built  only  once  in  many 
generations,  and  a  good  canal  is  dug 
only  once.  What  we  most  need  engi- 
neers for  to-day  is  not  the  primary  con- 
structions. We  need  engineers  who  can 
deal  with  the  consequences  of  engineer- 
ing. We  need  economic  and  sociological 
engineers,  and  planning  engineers,  who 
know  as  much  about  human  nature  as 
they  do  about  the  modulus  of  elasticity. 
We  need  them  for  recreational  plans  and 
civic  plans,  in  all  kinds  of  communities, 
from  the  borough  to  the  great  metropolis* 

The  task  awaiting  this  generation  is  to 
make  a  world  in  which  human  beings  are 
not  necessarily  unhappy.  To  that  end 
engineering  training  should  be  broad- 
ened, and  young  men  and  women  sent  out 
of  our  technical  schools  with  sharpened 
but  flexible  minds;  for  we  are  going  to 
need,  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  engi- 
neers who  understand  humanity,  physi- 
cians who  understand  industry,  nurses 
who  understand  handicrafts,  chemists 
who  understand  physiology,  and  archi- 
tects who  understand  everything. 

We  do  not  need  more  courtroom 
lawyers,  or  let  us  hope  we  shall  not  need 
them.  Judging  by  the  enrollments  in 
the  universities  of  our  most  populous 
States,  the  supply  of  young  men  and 
women  turning  in  the  direction  of  law  is 
growing  less.  In  that  fact  of  itself  there 
is    opportunity    for    really    gifted    legal 


minds.  Unquestionably  the  law  still 
offers  great  possibilities  for  the  energetic 
and  ambitious,  for  we  do  need  attorneys 
who  understand  many  kinds  of  technic, 
and  also  counsellors  at  domestic  law  who 
understand  profoundly  the  psychology  of 
men  and  women.  We  need  lawyers 
who  can  keep  people  out  of  the  courts. 

To  young  men  and  women  able  to 
choose  a  professional  career  and  nat- 
urally interested  in  the  possible  reward,  it 
can  be  frankly  said  that  among  law, 
medicine,  and  engineering,  on  a  financial 
basis,  there  is  no  marked  difference  in 
probable  earnings.  The  average  net 
incomes  of  physicians  and  lawyers  and  of 
certified  public  accountants  are  all  in 
the  same  range — around  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year — certified  accountants 
having  somewhat  the  edge  on  the  other 
two  professions.  Doctors  appear  to  get 
ahead  faster  and  lawyers  to  have  more 
staying  power  and  to  earn  more  in  their 
later  years  than  practicing  physicians  are 
able  to  do.  But  the  maximum  is  about 
the  same  in  either  case. 

As  to  engineering,  to  quote  a  letter 
fi:*om  R.  L.  Sackett,  of  the  Engineers' 
Council  for  Professional  Development, 
"For  an  engineer  of  average  success,  we 
would  expect  his  income  curve  to  rise 
from  a  beginning  point  of  $1,200  to 
SI, 800,  to  a  maximum  at  the  age  of  60- 
65  years,  where  a  figure  of  S5,000  to 
$7,500  may  be  reached.  For  those  who 
are  less  fitted  by  training,  temperament 
and  other  factors,  incomes  of  engineers 
level  off  at  ages  from  40-50  to  perhaps 
$2,500  per  annum  or  less." 

All  of  these  figures  refer  to  our  present 
experience  and  not  to  the  future.  How 
perilous  it  is  to  guess  about  that  we  all 
know.  But  this  much  is  certain:  good 
hard  training  in  the  law,  in  medicine,  or 
in  engineering,  or  in  any  other  exact 
profession,  is  a  lifelong  asset  to  those  who 
can  take  it  and  survive  it.  Suppose 
conditions  were  radically  to  change,  that 
training  will  still  be  humanly  useful.  It 
will  be  valuable  to  other  men.  And 
that  is  my  test  as  to  its  worth. 

Unless    educational    authorities    can 
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first  convince  themselves,  and  then  the 
pubHc,  of  the  vital  importance  of  adult 
education  and  recreational  training,  the 
supply  of  teachers  is  going  to  exceed  the 
demand  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 
There  will  always  however  be  a  place  for 
those  who,  with  adequate  knowledge  of 
something  to  teach,  are  also  endowed 
with  that  natural  ability  to  instruct 
others  for  which  no  substitute  has  as  yet 
been  found  by  the  pedagogical  schools. 

Recreation  accounts  to-day  for  a  large 
and  growing  proportion  of  the  national 
expenditure  of  our  producing  classes. 
In  the  largest  meaning  of  the  word,  it 
involves,  as  a  field  of  occupation,  writing, 
acting,  the  equipping  and  management 
of  public  playgrounds,  and  of  State  and 
National  parks.  Our  nation's  consump- 
tion of  power  has  scarcely  risen  for 
twenty  years,  but  our  national  drive 
toward  outdoor  life,  toward  increased 
enjoyment  of  all  kinds,  has  through  all 
these  years  continued  to  grow  like  a  thing 
of  youth  and  promise.  Does  this  change 
seem  astonishing?  Must  we  expect  that 
the  same  forces  will  always  be  growing 
or  giving  us  our  opportunities?  That 
is  not  the  nature  of  life. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
get  a  sound  training  in  any  humanly  use- 
ful branch  of  knowledge  may  approach 
the  future  with  a  minimum  of  concern 
for  security,  and  a  maximum  concern  as 
to  all  the  utilities  they  can  generate  out 
of  themselves.  And  that,  it  appears  to 
me,  is  the  only  way  men  or  women 
should  ever  approach  their  world.  But 
professional  training  is  not  the  only  form 
of  preparation  the  lucky  ones  can  get. 

There  is  also  the  training  in  skills. 
We  have  lately  been  shocked  into  an 
awareness  of  how  precious  the  skill  of 
human  hands  still  is  to  the  creation  of 
machines  for  our  defense,  and  of  how 
little  we  have  regarded  that  prime 
necessity.  Trained  young  hands  are 
needed  to-day  for  the  protection  of  our 
civilization,  but  they  are  needed  more 
to  make  it  work,  now  and  hereafter, 
when  this  war  is  ended. 

Handicrafts  are  generally  regarded  as 


a  picayune  business,  a  preoccupation  for 
faddists  and  unworthy  of  serious  discus- 
sion when  the  general  problem  of  em- 
ployment has  to  be  considered.  I  do 
not  agree  at  all.  If  rich  people,  who  now 
have  the  bulk  of  our  income,  save  too 
much  money,  it  is  because  they  have 
nothing  sensible  and  contemporary  to 
spend  their  money  for.  Handicrafts  are 
individual  creations  in  which  the  ma- 
chine contribution  is  at  a  minimum  and 
the  human  contribution  at  a  maximum. 
Their  products  cost  more  than  machine- 
made  products,  because  they  are  pro- 
duced entirely  by  consumers.  They 
represent  a  v^ery  important  device  for  the 
redistribution  of  income,  for  work  done 
and  value  received.  •  Twenty  years  ago 
the  American  handicrafts  had  almost 
perished.  They  are  reviving  now  in 
obedience  to  natural  law  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  I  am  dis- 
cussing— that  a  distribution  of  income  is 
to  be  accomplished  not  by  taking  from 
one  class  and  giving  to  another,  but  by 
the  creation  of  desired  goods  and  services 
in  successive  layers  outward,  by  which 
process  value  moves  both  ways. 

In  every  civilization  that  has  endured, 
the  applied  arts  have  had  an  importance 
astonishing  to  the  American  archeologist 
of  a  generation  ago,  who  supposed  himself 
— as  most  of  us  then  did — to  be  living  in  a 
civilization  in  which  the  applied  arts 
were  an  inconsiderable  and  effeminate 
diversion  of  women  and  half-men.  But 
the  point  quite  overlooked  by  all  was 
this.  Those  ancient  civilizations  re- 
mained balanced,  often  for  immense 
periods  of  time,  while  ours — \s-itness 
Europe  to-day — is  unbalanced  after  a 
very  limited  life.  They  were  balanced 
because  they  provided  work  for  all  men 
to  do  at  all  ages.  Judging  by  their  mor- 
tal remains,  by  all  that  is  left  of  ihem,  a 
very  considerable  part  of  their  labor  must 
have  been  devoted  to  the  applied  arts. 
Our  industrial  civilization  will  not  be 
balanced,  or  pro\'ide  work  for  all  until  a 
similar  condition  obtains  among  modern 
nations. 

Two  things  are  thus  vitally  necessary 
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for  the  salvation  of  industrialism — a 
public  education  in  non-mechanical 
wants  and  a  private  enterprise  in  the 
supply  of  non-mechanical  utilities. 

Individualism,  beginning  with  the 
pioneer  efforts  of  our  great-great-grand- 
parents, created  the  basic  capacities  of 
our  nation  and  developed  them.  In- 
dividuality always  counts,  but  in  the 
established  and  necessary  industries  of 
our  country,  for  the  great  mass  of  work- 
ers, it  is  counting  less  and  less.  Some 
hold  that  its  day  is  over  altogether.  But 
the  reverse  is  true.  Individuality  is 
merely  transferring  its  field  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  search  for  values  that  can  be 
created  by  one  man  for  other  men,  out- 
side and  inside  of  industrialism,  is  certain 
to  result  in  a  constantly  increasing  va- 
riety of  occupations. 

It  is  easier  to  say  what  has  to  be  hunted 
for  than  what  will  be  found.  Nobody 
could  have  told  the  early  pioneers  into 
Kentucky  what  their  example  would 
make  of  the  Western  territories  that  are 
now  the  heart  of  our  nation,  though 
John  Filson  in  1784  took  this  flyer  at  the 
prophetic: 

"Let  the  iron  of  your  mines,  the  wool 
of  your  flocks,  your  flax  and  hemp,  the 
skins  of  the  savage  animals  that  wander 
in  your  woods,  be  fashioned  into  manu- 
factures and  take  an  extraordinary  value 
from  your  hands.  Then  will  you  rival 
the  superfluities  of  Europe  and  know 
that  happiness  may  be  found  without  the 
commerce  so  universally  desired  by  man- 
kind. The  recital  of  your  happiness  will 
call  to  your  country  all  the  unfortunate 
of  the  earth  who  will  find  there  deliver- 
ance from  their  chains." 

To-day  our  men  and  women,  old  and 
young,  face  such  a  new  frontier,  a  frontier 
of  equal  promise.  They  face  it  just 
when  we  had  come  to  believe  that  all  the 
frontiers  of  opportunity  were  being  closed 
forever. 


These  are  the  things  I  would  tell  young 
men  and  women  now  coming  of  age. 


Hunt  for  a  value  which  you  can  create 
for  other  men  and  you  will  find,  not  so 
much  a  job  as  an  opportunity  to  get 
from  this  world  the  equivalent  of  what 
you  give  it.  The  values  that  will  be 
sought  and  paid  for  in  tangible  returns 
are  increasingly  in  needed  services  to 
human  comfort,  health,  and  pleasure. 
Whoever  finds  an  acceptable  way  to  add 
to  any  one  of  those  three  has  found  work 
that  other  men  will  pay  to  have  done. 
If  that  seems  too  abstract  a  principle,  we 
can  bring  it  down  to  earth  at  once.  You 
are  twenty.  You  are  out  of  a  job.  I  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  a  job  you  want; 
but  as  I  have  said  over  and  over  in  this 
article,  its  basis  has  to  be  the  production 
of  worth  for  somebody  else.  And  that  is 
a  principle  you  can  practice  anywhere 
and  at  all  times.  You  have,  let  us  guess, 
lived  on  your  parents  up  to  the  time  of 
your  graduation  from  high  school  or  col- 
lege. You  have  probably  done  little  in 
equivalent  for  what  it  has  cost  for  you  to 
be  alive — not  so  far.  That  is  right 
enough,  for  what  you  have  cost  your 
parents  you  will  pass  on  to  your  children. 
But  from  now  on  it  is  no  longer  right. 

Your  first  job  therefore  is  to  begin  to 
return  some  equivalent  for  your  present 
support.  But  how  can  you  do  this  if  you 
have  no  job?  Well,  you  can  do  that 
very  easily  if  you  are  a  normal  person 
living  in  a  normal  American  home. 
While  you  are  looking  for  a  job  and 
cudgeling  your  brains  for  ways  to  add 
some  use  to  other  people's  living,  also 
take  time  to  examine  your  house.  That 
is  the  best  and  easiest  laboratory  for 
an  experiment  in  creating  value.  What 
can  you  do  to  increase  the  wealth  and 
security  of  your  family?  Your  position 
makes  it  temporarily  necessary  for  the 
family  wage  earner  to  exchange  part  of 
his  earnings  for  the  privilege  of  having 
you  under  his  roof,  and  that  is  very 
natural  on  his  part,  but  it  is  not  so  on 
yours  to  accept  it  without  some  return. 
Can  you  improve  your  own  home?  Can 
you  make  it  more  valuable  by  a  coat  of 
paint,  by  working  on  its  shrubbery  or 
grounds,  by  making  needed  repairs,  by 
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fixing  everything  that  is  broken,  by  mak- 
ing new  wind(jw  screc!ns,  by  clee(jraling 
or  refinishing  its  shabby  furniture  by 
any  one  of  a  thousand  activities  I  cannot 
suggest  to  you,  because  I  do  not  know 
your  family  or  your  house?  But  I  am 
certain  there  are  ways  in  which  you  can 
add  to  your  family's  well-being  and 
create  new  values  that  will  make  the 
family  wage  earner  feel,  by  tangible  evi- 
dence, that  your  support  is  appreciated. 
And  you  can  do  all  these  things  without 


losing  any  opportunity  to  pursue  your 
individual  fortunes. 

In  fact,  to  do  them  will  illustrate  to 
you  how  you  must  pursue  your  individual 
fortunes,  and  what  you  must  be  doing  if 
you  are  to  advance  in  any  job  you  get. 

Dull  and  uninspiring?  So  is  acting. 
So  is  Arctic  exploration.  So  are  all  real 
jobs,  much  of  the  time.  Men  keep  on 
plugging  and  once  in  a  while  a  light 
breaks  through.  But  light  rarely  breaks 
for  those  who  do  not  keep  plugging. 


THE   WONDERS 

BY   MARTHA   KELLER 

THESE  seven  several  things  there  be 
Whereof,  of  which,  since  man  was  made, 
He  has  been  mortally  afraid — 
But  yet  enamoured,  equally. 

And  they  be  these:  the  moon  and  sun, 
The  wind  and  rain,  the  watery  wave, 
The  grassy  and  familiar  grave 
That  is  the  earth  he  walks  upon. 

And  last — and  like  a  sweet  refrain — 
The  spring,  the  seventh  wonder,  she 
Who  cancels  his  mortality, 
Like  grass  that  springeth  up  again. 


LIVING  STANDARDS  IN  TO-MORROW'S 

WORLD 


BY  G.  HARTLEY  GRATTAN 


WHAT  it  is  that  men  really  live  by 
eludes  the  wisdom  of  the  wise;  but 
men  cannot  carry  on  if  they  lack  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  When  these  slip 
from  their  grasp  their  restlessness  in- 
creases. Only  when  men  have  a  decent 
sufficiency  of  material  goods  and  a  ra- 
tional hope  of  more  do  they  retain  the 
reasonable  balance  which  allows  the 
world's  work  to  go  forward  with  a  mini- 
mum of  force  and  violence.  It  is  when 
large  numbers  of  men  find  themselves  on 
the  outside,  looking  hopelessly  in,  that 
there  is  cause  for  alarm.  We  are  faced 
with  that  condition  to-day. 

This  generation  has  seen  living  stand- 
ards crash  suddenly  in  a  world  depres- 
sion. It  is  now  witnessing  another  ex- 
tensive lowering  of  them,  planned  and 
unplanned,  by  the  nations  at  war. 
Though  felt  most  acutely  at  home,  this 
nevertheless  has  its  repercussions  abroad. 
However  willingly  men  may  accept  tem- 
porary sacrifices,  they  will  do  so  only 
if  they  are  persuaded  that  to-day's  sacri- 
fices are  but  preliminary  to  to-morrow's 
gains.  Suggestions  fruitful  of  advances 
in  living  standards  will  command  the 
ready  allegiance  of  men  at  all  times;  but 
if  material  gains  are  denied  them  and  all 
schemes  for  realizing  them  seem  equally 
fraudulent,  then  we  can  look  for  trouble. 
Under  such  conditions  men  become  fair 
game  for  the  peddlers  of  immaterial  val- 
ues which  flatter  self-esteem,  as  have  the 
Nazis  and  Fascists.  Democracy  does  not 
fill  an  empty  stomach,  but  men  will  be 
enthusiastic  democrats  if  they  are  sure  of 


eating  regularly  and  well.  If  they  can- 
not eat  regularly  and  well  they  may  turn 
to  some  other  form  of  government. 

At  the  very  moment  when  we  have 
gained  a  clear  idea  of  what  standards  can 
and  should  be  if  only  we  managed  our 
aff*airs  better  it  is  disturbing  to  know 
that  we  are  drifting  away  from  the  levels 
already  achieved.  We  know  what  hous- 
ing should  be;  we  know  what  appliances 
families  should  have  for  efficient  and 
happy  living;  we  know  more  about 
clothing  and  its  production  than  has  ever 
before  been  known,  and  we  are  well 
aware  of  what  foods  should  be  eaten  to 
conserve  and  improve  health  and  how  to 
produce  these  foods.  But  our  clearly 
formulated  standards  dance  before  our 
eyes  and  elude  our  grasp.  The  knowl- 
edge, materials,  and  ability  needed  for  an 
unprecedented  advance  continue  to  ac- 
cumulate at  a  rapid  rate,  but  men  are 
singularly  lacking  in  a  capacity  to  put 
them  successfully  to  work. 

Let  us  examine  the  international  posi- 
tion of  recent  years.  Living  standards 
are  an  acute  domestic  problem,  as  we 
know,  but  they  are  also  an  international 
problem.  Figures  will  show  a  relation- 
ship between  low  standards  and  menac- 
ing foreign  policies.  If  the  world  is 
really  to  achieve  peace — the  basis  for 
constructive  advance — then  the  whole 
problem  of  living  standards  must  be 
thoroughly  and  carefully  examined. 
Here  the  true  foundations  of  lasting 
peace  may  be  discovered. 

International    comparisons    in    living 
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standards  arc  singularly  difTKuilt  (o  make, 
for  ihcy  include  not  only  material  factors 
but  also  social  and  moral  values  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly elusive  kind.  Wliat  makes 
one  standard  acceptable  to  one  people 
and  not  to  another  lies  in  the  differences 
in  social  and  moral  values.  Neverthe- 
less, diflerences  in  the  material  factors 
are  not  to  be  taken  lightly,  for  from  them 
flow  many  of  the  disturbances  which  we 
should  aim  to  correct.  It  is  on  the  ma- 
terial level  that  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  show  a  tendency  to  move  toward 
uniformity.  Even  agricultural  civiliza- 
tions like  those  of  India  and  China,  the 
centers  of  the  lowest  living  standards  in 
to-day's  world,  are  now  seeking  progress 
through  industrialization. 

Let  us  look  at  some  valuable  tables 
prepared  by  a  brilliant  young  English 
statistician,  Mr.  Colin  Clark,  lately  of 
Cambridge  University,  now  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Industry  in  Queensland, 
Australia.  Mr.  Clark  has  undertaken  a 
study  of  the  conditions  of  economic  prog- 
ress. When  he  delivered  the  Joseph 
Fisher  Lecture  in  Commerce  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Adelaide  in  1938  he  released  a 
series  of  tables  illustrative  of  the  inter- 
national relations  of  living  standards  and 
related  matters.  From  these  I  have  se- 
lected examples  which  include  old  and 
new,  contented  and  discontented  coun- 
tries. The  first  table  shows  the  "true 
level  of  the  real  income  per  head  of  the 
working  population  in  [certain]  coun- 
tries in  1936  or  1937"  measured  in 
"international  units."  * 

Real  income  produced 
Country  per  occupied  person 

New  Zealand 2,040 

U.S.A 1,948 

Great  Britain 1,402 

Australia 1,363 

Germany 848 

Italy 399 

Japan 362 

U.S.S.R 345 

These  figures  should  be  studied  in  re- 

*  Mr.  Clark's  international  unit,  which  is  used  in  all  the 
tables  here  cited,  represents  the  "amount  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices purchasable  with  one  American  dollar  over  the  average 
of  the  period  1925-34."  The  figures  should  therefore  be 
readily  intelligible  to  American  readers.  We  are  of  course 
more  interested  in  the  relationship  between  the  figures  than 
with  their  exact  size  and  content. 


»  work 

hours 

hl05 

-10 

+  39 

-7 

+  28 



+  16 

-9 

+  13 

-11 

-4 

-20 

-12 

-30 

-22 

-23 

lation  to  Mr.  Clark's  data  showing  the 
clcgr(!(;  (jf  (:c(jiioinic  prcjgress  (;r  rclrogres- 
sicni  which  took  phice  in  the  c(juntries 
mentioned  from  1913  t(^  1930,  (jr  from  a 
year  bcf(jre  the  World  War  broke  out  to 
the  Great  Depression.  The  figure  of 
greatest  importance  for  each  country  in 
this  table  is  that  showing  the  change  in 
real  income  per  person  in  work;  and  the 
countries  have  been  classified  in  relation 
to  it. 

Per  cent 
Per  cent       change  in     Per  cent 
increase     real  income    fall  in 
in  working    per  person    working 
Country  population 

Japan +14.  5 

Australia ...    +21 . 

Gains  {  New  Zealand   -\ . 

U.S.A +24.5 

Great  Britain  +10. 

[U.S.S.R...       +17.1 

Losses  <  Italy +14.1 

^  Germany...    +38.8 

Taken  together,  these  two  tables  show 
that  the  countries  with  high  standards 
profited  by  rising  standards.  Japan  ap- 
pears in  a  paradoxical  light,  for  it  ex- 
perienced a  radical  rise  in  real  income 
and  yet  is  one  of  the  discontented  na- 
tions. A  possible  explanation  of  this  is 
that  Japan  started  from  a  low  level  and 
moved  upward  rapidly  without  coming 
very  close  to  Western  standards.  In  re- 
cent years  she  has  reacted  badly  to  the 
obstacles  (prohibitive  tariffs  against  her 
goods,  restrictive  quotas,  etc.)  placed  in 
the  way  of  her  further  advance.  Thus, 
while  her  case  appears  different  from 
those  of  Germany  and  Italy,  it  really  is 
not,  for  nations  react  in  a  uniform  fash- 
ion to  forced  retreat  and  blockades  to 
further  progress.  In  part  the  positions  of 
the  nations  are  related  to  the  productive- 
ness of  their  workers.  This  is  shown  by 
the  figures  cited  on  the  next  page.  The 
countries  with  high  and  (until  recently) 
rising  standards  are  also  high  in  the  pro- 
ductivity scale. 

These  figures  refer  to  income  from  pro- 
duction and  therefore  differ  from  those 
given  in  the  first  table  where  income 
from  all  sources  was  included.  The 
U.S.S.R.  is  not  included  in  this  table;  but 
production  per  worker  is  undoubtedly 
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Average  Productivity  in  International  Units  per  Occupied  Person  in  Work  per  Annum 

All  inco?ne 

currently  Agricultural                     Manufacturing                       Services 

Country                                  produced  (Primary)                          (Secondary)                        (Tertiary) 

U.S.A 1,945  736                        2,410                       2,340 

Australia 1,277  1,408                          1,461                         1,148 

New  Zealand 1,481  1,872                          1,653                         1,296 

Great  Britain 1,095  827                          1,151                         1,072 

Germany 760  440                            810                           935 

Italy 426  328                            471                            541 

Japan 365  146                           959                          374 

low  in  that  country,   even  in  the  new  system  is  an  admirable  thing,  but  it  is  not 

manufacturing  industries,   for  it  is  well  a  solution  of  the  drag  of  unemployment 

known   that   Soviet   factories   are   over-  on   national   standards.     If  rising  indi- 

stafFed   by  American  standards,   as  the  vidual     productivity    is    coupled     with 

Russian  engineers  admit.  heavy  unemployment  it  is  alarming,  for 

You  will  notice,  as  you  examine  these  it  means  that  the  gains  are  not  real  and 

tables,   that   a  familiar  pattern  repeats  that  the  fruits  of  progress  are  going  to  a 

itself  in  them.     There  is  an  association  section  of  the  people  only.     Unemploy- 

between  high  productivity  per  employed  ment  prevents  that  equitable  distribution 

worker  and  high  living  standards.     This  which  is  the  goal  of  all  rational  persons, 

is  hardly  an  original  observation.     It  is  Again,   all  the  figures  are  somewhat 

made  here  in  order  that  it  may  be  in-  distorted  by  tariffs  and  other  protective 

sisted  that  the  road  to  still  higher  stand-  schemes.     But   as   the   world   shows   no 

ards  is  through  increases  in  the  produc-  inclination   to   abolish   them — even   the 

tivity  of  the  individuals  employed  in  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade  treaties  do  not  go 

various  industries.     But  we  cannot  rest  that  far — it  is  only  necessary  to  know 

our  case  on  individual  productivity;  it  that  when  taken  into  account  they  do  not 

must  be  accompanied  by  full  use  of  the  modify  the  essential  relationships  of  the 

nation's  equipment  and  working  force,  figures.     We  may,  however,  question  the 

In  other  words,  as  the  individual  is  able  social  worth  of  these  ingenious  schemes, 

to  produce  more,  there  must  be  a  corre-  They  do  not  increase  the  efficiency  of 

sponding  and   proportional   rise  in   the  production;  rather  they  tend  to  protect 

total  output  of  the  nation  and  it  must  be  inefficiency.     The  American  farm  pro- 

rationally  distributed.     If  this  does  not  gram,    for   example,    has    the   effect   of 

happen  men  are  unemployed  in  large  stabilizing  productivity  on  the  farm  at 

numbers  because  their  labor  is  superflu-  low  levels,  thus  preserving  a  lack  of  bal- 

ous  to  the  maintenance  of  old  standards  ance  between  agriculture  and  industry 

of  production.  which   it   is   designed   to   correct.     The 

Unemployed  men  are  a  burden  on  the  condition  is  made  worse  when  popula- 

living  standards  of  a  nation  no  matter  tion  backs  up  on  the  farms,  thus  increas- 

how  ingenious  they  are  in  keeping  off  ing  the  numbers  to  be  supported  on  the 

relief  rolls.     (So  also  are  men  on  short-  small  farm  incomes, 
time.)     In  so  far  as  they  accept  public 

assistance  they  further  lower  standards;  jj 
for  the  allowances  are  a  charge  upon  the 

national  wealth  produced.  All  the  fig-  If  our  tables  show  anything,  it  is  that 
ures  cited  above  are  slightly  misleading  the  higher  the  productivity  of  the  work- 
in  that  they  do  not  take  account  of  the  ers  of  a  nation  the  higher  its  standards 
wastage  of  unemployment.  They  refer  should  be,  all  things  being  equal.  Ris- 
to  the  persons  at  work.  If  a  deduction  ing  standards  should  make  for  social 
were  made  for  unemployment  the  figures  peace.  Even  when  there  is  merely  the 
would  drop.     A  well-administered  relief  hope  that  they  will  rise,  that  is  sufficient. 
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On  the  other  hand,  low  and  falling 
standards  make  for  discontent  and  dis- 
order which  e\'cnt\ially  work  out  in  the 
intemauonal  arena  as  war  and  threats  of 
war.  Finally,  if  a  nation  which  seems 
to  be  moving  upward  is  suddenly  seized 
with  a  conviction  that  it  is  being  blocked 
in  its  progress  it  too  will  make  trouble. 
This  substantiates  what  has  long  been 
knoN^-n  to  intelligent  observers.  Is  it  not 
logical  then  to  insist  that  an  intelligent 
attack  upwn  the  problem  of  raising  living 
standards  is  a  road  to  general  peace? 

When  we  find  that  a  nation  in  which 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past 
and  in  which  the  condinons  of  further 
progress  seem  to  be  present  in  abundance 
has  suddenly  retreated  from  its  advanced 
position,  a  renewed  study  of  living  stand- 
ards becomes  imperative.  It  is  no  longer 
p>ossible  to  say  to  laggard  nations,  Go 
thou  and  do  likeNNisel  That  has  hap- 
pened to  the  United  States.  While  indi- 
vidual productivitv'  has  continued  to  rise 
in  American  industry  in  recent  years,  this 
has  not  resulted  in  all-round  improve- 
ments in  living  standards  in  the  nation 
because  unemplov-ment  has  cut  dovsm  the 
prospective  general  gains.  And  support 
for  the  unemployed  is  a  heavv'  burden 
upon  income  actually  produced. 

The  Brookings  Institution  has  recently 
released  a  study  which  shovN*s  that  Ameri- 
can ind'-LStrv'  has  continued  to  become 
more  emcient:  that  it  is  producing  goods 
of  better  qualitv-  at  lo\%er  prices  to  con- 
sumers than  a  few  years  ago;  and  that 
err.i".  :ved  labor  has  been  rewarded  vsith 
':.'.^':.  r.z'j^ly  ^^•ages  and  a  shorter  working 
week.  Eu:  a:  :he  same  time  the  t::i! 
output  has  not  propornonately  increased 
and  labors  total  income  has  tended  to 
decline.  In  short,  unemplov*ment  is 
eating  away  American  standards:  and 
they  will  noi  rise  in  response  to  improve- 
ments in  methods  of  production  until  it 
is  el:mira:ed.  American  societv'  is  in  a 
bad  sta:e  :~-day.  Department  of  Com- 
merce figures  show  that  in  1938  the  per 
ct^fila  income  pav-ments  in  the  United 
States  were  only  "6  per  cent  of  those  of 
1929.     I:  me  dimculties  in  America  can 


be  corrected  the  example  might  lead  to 
an  upswing  throughout  the  world  and, 
if  accompanied  by  the  necessary  ad- 
justments elsewhere,  to  an  era  of  p>cacc. 

It  is  by  increasing  total  production 
that  the  stage  will  be  set  for  an  attack 
upon  the  problem  of  better  distributing 
the  social  income  among  the  p>eople. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  rest  up)on  this  gen- 
eralization which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
makes  a  great  app>eal  to  the  conserva- 
tives. They  take  it  as  a  reason  for  op>- 
posing  government  spending  for  relief, 
insisting  that  the  end  in  view,  full  em- 
ployment, can  be  achieved  by  letting 
capitalism  take  its  traditional  course. 
They  see  in  this  position  a  final  reply  to 
the  govemment-spending-for-purchas- 
ing-p>ower  theory.  Their  argument 
runs:  capital  investment  is  the  only  road 
to  more  production;  and  production 
leads  to  higher  standards;  so  therefore 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  great  noise 
about  the  so-called  government-created 
obstacles  to  a  renewal  of  capital  invest- 
ment. A  shift  here  and  there  in  govern- 
ment poHcy — cHp  the  claws  of  the  SEC, 
water  dovsm  the  XLRJB,  weaken  the  wage 
and  hour  laws — and  capital  investment 
vsill  gradually  return  to  something  like 
the  pre -depression  level.  But  no  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  possibility  that 
capital  may  not  in  the  future  find  ex- 
actiy  the  same  oudets  it  did  in  the  past. 

This  is  the  nub  of  the  matter.  The 
real  situation  can  be  beuer  understood  if 
attention  is  paid  to  the  ideas  of  Professor 
Allan  G.  B.  Fisher,  an  Australian  econo- 
mist now  on  the  staff  of  Chatham  House 
in  London.  His  brilliant  book,  The 
Clash  oj  Ft  ogress  and  Security,  was  published 
in  London  in  1935.  Its  thesis  should 
have  a  v.ide  appeal  in  this  country. 
Professor  Fisher  begins  by  observing  that 
men  v%ish  to  progress  but  hope  that  they 
can  do  so  v\ithout  making  any  changes  in 
the  customarv'  ways  of  doing  things. 
But  to-day  no  further  progress  can  be 
made  in  already  highly  developed  coun- 
tries vsithout  radical  changes.  He  ar- 
srues  that  if  we  insist  on  follovsing  old 
ways  and  means  we  shall  find  ourselves 
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chiefly  engaged  in  shoring  up  existing 
standards  rather  than  going  forward  to 
new  ones.  In  the  long  run  this  can  only 
result  in  an  increase  of  short- time  em- 
ployment and  unemoloyment,  both  of 
which  drag  down  general  standards  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary.  To 
quote  Professor  Fisher: 

We  cannot  enjoy  the  benefits  of  plenty  unless 
we  organize  the  productive  capacity  which  has  been 
released,  so  that  it  can  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  things  hitherto  little  known  or 
entirely  unknown.  If  we  refuse  to  do  this,  we 
are  likely  to  find  ourselves  in  the  curious  situa- 
tion where  not  only  are  we  deprived  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  enjoying  these  new  things,  but  some 
of  us  are  also  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  en- 
joying, except  by  way  of  charity,  the  goods  and 
services  which  are  already  abundandy  supplied. 

Professor  Fisher  therefore  argues,  *'We 
must  in  fact  choose  between  progress  and 
retrogression;  if  we  deliberately  prefer 
stability  to  progress,  we  shall  before  long 
find  that  we  have  sacrificed  both." 
These  are  words  of  warning  to  all  who 
are  bandying  about  such  terms  as  "a 
mature  economy,"  "a  finished  world," 
and  the  like.  Most  of  us  will,  without 
hesitation,  choose  progress.  The  end  is 
clear.     The  argument  is  over  means. 

We  come  back  now  to  the  problem  of 
capital  investment.  Readers  of  Harper^ s 
have  been  treated  to  several  discussions 
of  this  matter  in  recent  months.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  two 
schools  of  thought  about  it:  the  "mature 
economy"  school  which  believes  that 
most  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  future 
must  come  from  government  sources, 
and  the  opposite  school  which  scoffs  at 
the  idea  of  a  "mature  economy"  and 
thinks  that  private  enterprise  must  and 
will  continue  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the 
capital.  These  two  groups  are  arguing 
a  political  issue.  "You  takes  your 
choice." 

But  what  neither  can  avoid  is  the 
question:  What  kind  of  enterprises  are 
likely  to  require  capital  in  the  future? 
This  stands  quite  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  who  will  supply  the  capital.  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  calls  attention  to  the  all- 
important  fact  that 


failure  to  make  any  radical  examination  of  our 
productive  organization  is  in  large  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  new  difficulties  which  in  recent 
years  have  so  much  astonished  people  who  be- 
lieved that  we  were  already  well  on  the  way  to 
recovery.  If  disproportion  between  older  and 
newer  types  of  work  was  responsible  for  the  dis- 
locations which  culminated  in  the  depression, 
the  depression  could  not  be  lifted  unless  such 
readjustments  were  made  .  .  .  even  the  wisest 
general  credit  policy  can  do  nothing  to  remedy 
evils  created  by  chronic  insistence  upon  pour- 
ing more  capital  and  more  labor  into  indus- 
tries which  are  already  oversupplied. 

There  are  far  more  people  tinkering 
with  ideas  of  credit  policy  than  there  are 
trying  to  discover  the  new  industries  into 
which  capital  and  labor  can  be  directed 
with  useful  social  results. 

All  too  often  the  words  "new  indus- 
tries" mean  new  agricultural  or  manufac- 
turing industries  only;  but  the  agitated 
search  for  these  continues  to  be  barren  of 
results  in  terms  of  mass  employment. 
New  industries  are  turning  up  all  the 
time,  particularly  in  such  fields  as  chemi- 
cals, but  they  do  not  employ  millions  of 
men  and  do  not  promise  to  do  so,  as  I 
predicted  in //flrj&^r'^  for  January,  1937. 

Professor  Fisher  takes  the  view  that  the 
really  fruitful  field  for  advanced  coun- 
tries is  in  what  he  calls  the  "tertiary  in- 
dustries," or  what  we  call  the  services. 
These  now  already  employ  about  half 
the  working  population  in  advanced 
countries;  but  as  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  workers  in  the  agricultural  (pri- 
mary) and  the  manufacturing  (second- 
ary) industries  rises,  the  capacity  of  the 
economy  to  support  workers  in  the  serv- 
ice (tertiary)  industries  increases  as  well. 
Our  present  trouble  is  that  we  do  not 
clearly  know  how  to  invade  the  tertiary 
industries  in  force.  We  have  not  dis- 
covered how  to  use  capital  and  labor  in 
them  to  the  extent  required  for  the  next 
step  in  social  evolution. 

Professor  Fisher  includes  among  the 
tertiary  industries 

.  .  .  facilities  for  travel,  amusements  of  various 
kinds,  governmental  and  other  personal  and 
intangible  services,  flowers,  music,  art,  litera- 
ture, education,  science,  philosophy,  and  the 
like.  These  things  .  .  .  were  not  unknown  in 
either  the  primary  or  the  secondary  stage.  :  .  : 
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It  is  the  j^owinp  importance  of  these  services 
which  characterizes  tlie  tertiary  stage.  'I'hose 
countries  which  have  the  highest  standards  of 
life  ought  to  be  those  employing  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  tlicir  populations  in  the  supply  of 
"luxuries."  All  that  stands  in  the  way  are 
economic  and  ethical  standards  no  longer  ap- 
propriate to  tlic  tendencies  at  work. 

The  task  is  to  sec  that  the  growth  along 
these  lines,  already  under  way  after  a 
fashion,  is  continued  as  a  matter  of  delib- 
erate social  policy.  Professor  Fisher 
says  further: 

The  pressing  problem  of  adjustment  in  the 
fourth  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the 
problem  of  reorganizing  the  structure  of  pro- 
duction so  that  the  transfer  of  resources  to  the 
production  of  these  "tertiary"  products,  both 
goods  and  services,  may  be  made  as  smoothly  as 
possible. 

Our  economy  is  not,  therefore,  "ma- 
ture." It  has  arrived  at  a  transitional 
stage;  and  the  troubles  we  are  experienc- 
ing are  caused  by  our  failure  to  discover 
how  to  make  the  transition  to  the  higher 
economic  stage.  It  is  precisely  here 
that  the  new  frontier  of  American  life  is 
to  be  found. 

Primary  and  secondary  industries  are 
not  to  be  stopped  dead  in  their  tracks  in 
their  current  forms  or  at  their  current 
levels.  Professor  Fisher  emphasizes  that 
"it  is  by  appropriate  action  [at  the  terti- 
ary level]  that  we  are  most  likely  to  be 
able  to  introduce  flexibility  into  the 
structure  of  production  as  a  whole  and 
provide  opportunities  for  further  expan- 
sion of  employment  in  other  fields  as 
well."  The  older  fields  of  activity  will 
be  reshaped  to  conform  with  the  new 
level  to  be  reached.  They  will  not  de- 
cline, nor  should  the  workers  in  them  ex- 
perience low  wages  and  poor  living  con- 
ditions. The  new  situation  should  give 
the  workers  access  to  the  gains  in  pro- 
ductivity to  a  greater  extent  than  at 
present;  for  all  those  employed  in  the 
older  industries  will  be  on  full  time  and 
freed  from  the  burden  of  supporting 
millions  of  unemployed.  But  the  older 
types  of  production  will  not  in  the  future 
act  as  the  prime  movers  of  our  society. 
They  will  not  provide  the  principal  out- 


lets for  capital  investment,  though  as 
they  are  reorganized  they  may  take  up 
millions  of  mcjncy.  Nor  will  they  ab- 
sorb the  excess  workers  of  to-day  and  tlie 
new  workers  which  come  on  the  labor 
market  each  year.  These  will  move 
chiefly  into  employment  in  the  new  serv- 
ices as  they  develop;  and  the  older  indus- 
tries will  be  concerned  only  to  maintain  a 
labor  force  of  high  technical  excellence, 
instead  of  expanding  in  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  catch  up  with  the  supply  of  labor 
available. 

The  new  shift  of  emphasis  will  correct 
many  current  evils.  For  example,  the 
marked  and  undesirable  difference  in 
productivity  between  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  United 
States  in  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  the  excessive 
numbers  of  workers  trying  to  get  a  living 
from  agriculture  will  be  corrected.  Re- 
lieved of  this  unnatural  burden,  agricul- 
ture will  be  enabled  to  accept  the  tech- 
nological revolution  in  agriculture. 
Fewer  Americans  will  be  employed  in 
reorganized  agriculture  than  ever  before 
— perhaps  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of 
the  working  population — but  their  pro- 
duction will  be  adequate  to  all  demands 
upon  it.  The  same  is  true  of  manufac- 
turing. For  some  years  the  proportion 
of  the  working  population  engaged  in 
manufacturing  has  been  declining.  This 
trend  will  be  accelerated,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  those  who  remain  in  this  kind  of 
work.  And  their  productivity  will  insure 
that  an  abundance  of  manufactured 
goods  will  be  available.  As  the  working 
force  redistributes  itself  in  a  more  ra- 
tional fashion,  American  society  will 
make  a  rapid  forward  march  to  higher 
living  standards  than  we  have  hitherto 
reached. 

The  great  task  to-day  is  to  discover 
how  to  get  tertiary  or  service  industries 
going;  how  to  capitalize  them  and  train 
the  working  force  for  their  operation.  It 
can  be  undertaken  only  if  men  prefer 
progress  to  stability,  for  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  search  for  ways  and  means  prag- 
matically. No  dogmas  based  on  past 
experience  will  serve. 
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Material  progress  may  be  gained 
as  follows:  predominantly  agricultural 
countries  can  make  long  strides  forward 
by  developing  secondary  industries,  while 
predominantly  industrial  countries  can 
make  long  strides  forward  by  developing 
tertiary  industries.  In  both  instances 
the  idea  is  to  make  full  use  in  social 
terms  of  rising  individual  productivity. 
The  redistribution  of  the  population 
occupationally  avoids  unemployment, 
which  always  cancels  the  gains  otherwise 
made. 

Many  agricultural  countries  are  to- 
day actually  following  their  line  of  prog- 
ress. Argentina,  Brazil,  Australia,  Can- 
ada, and  many  others  are  feverishly  in- 
dustrializing— an  activity  stimulated  but 
not  started  by  the  war.  But  the  indus- 
trialized countries  are  hanging  back. 
They  are  confronted  with  a  new  situa- 
tion. The  field  of  tertiary  industries  is 
one  in  which  there  are  no  known  rules. 
Mr.  Colin  Clark  says  that  "the  econom- 
ics of  tertiary  industries  are  almost  a 
closed  book  throughout  the  world — 
many  people  have  a  reluctance  even  to 
mention  their  existence — except  that  in 
the  U.S.A.  a  certain  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  on  the  economics  of  re- 
tailing and  transport."  Since  Ameri- 
cans have  made  a  start,  it  behooves  them 
to  continue  to  explore  the  new  field  not 
only  to  solve  their  own  problem  but  also 
to  give  the  whole  world  a  lead  toward  a 
healthy  future. 

Ill 

If  the  people  of  this  country  once  see 
where  they  really  stand  they  will  no 
longer  butt  their  heads  against  the  stone 
wall  which  prevents  them  from  finding 
an  outlet  in  agriculture  and  manufactur- 
ing for  the  older  unemployed  and  for  the 
thousands  of  young  workers  who  appear 
in  the  labor  market  each  year.  They 
will  recognize  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  cannot  be  found  in  these  fields. 
Minor  shifts  within  them  will  not  funda- 
mentally change  the  situation.  A  few 
thousands  may  find  work  in  the  war  in- 
dustries.    Thousands  more  may  go  into 


the  armed  forces.  But  millions  will  still 
be  outside  looking  in.  It  is  to  the  serv- 
ice industries  that  we  should  look  hope- 
fully. If  we  can  figure  out  a  way  of 
financing  what  our  grandfathers  thought 
were  luxuries  then  the  job  of  producing 
the  necessities  will  take  care  of  itself. 
We  want  more  and  better  trained  people 
employed  in 

Public  administration 

Conservation 

Social  service  administration 

Running  housing  projects 

Teaching,  from  kindergarten  to  university 

Recreational  activities 

Painting  pictures 

Running  art  museums 

Writing  and  playing  music 

Growing  and  selling  flowers 

Writing  books 

Scientific  research 

Running  libraries 

The  theater  and  movies 

New  hospitals  and  clinics 

Bringing  us  more,  better,  and  fresher  foods 

Keeping  our  clothes  clean  and  in  repair 

Taking  heavy  and  dirty  work  out  of  the  home 

Transporting  us  swiftly  and  comfortably  on 

roads,  rails,  and  in  the  air  to  pleasant  centers 

of  work  and  play, 

and  doing  the  million  and  one  things 
that  make  life  both  profitable  to  the 
serious-minded  and  good  fun  to  the 
light-hearted. 

What  hinders  our  progress  is  neither 
the  absence  of  capital  (the  banks  are 
running  over  with  money)  nor  of  men 
and  women  able  and  willing  to  do  the 
various  kinds  of  work  suggested.  What 
hinders  us  are  "economic  and  ethical 
standards  no  longer  appropriate  to  the 
tendencies  at  work."  Our  standards 
are  of  an  age  in  which  hard  work  in  field 
and  factory  was  what  really  counted  and 
all  else  was  mere  gilding  of  life's  lily. 
This  observation  was  not  made  by  some 
elegant  literary  man,  but  by  Professor 
T.  E.  Gregory,  the  distinguished  English 
economist,  now  economic  adviser  to  the 
Government  of  India.  It  is  a  rejection 
of  Adam  Smith's  standard;  for  to  Smith 
these  things  we  should  now  demand  in- 
volved labor  which  "does  not  fix  or  realize 
itself  in  any  permanent  subject  which 
endures  after  that  labor  is  past."     Adam 
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Smith's  standard  was  established  in  a  so- 
ciety where  "things"  were  primary  and 
all  activities  n(jt  resulting  in  tangible 
"things"  had  a  bad  (x:()n()mic  odor  and  a 
low  moral  standing.  But  we  have  trav- 
eled a  long  way  from  Adam  Smilii  in 
time  and  capacity  to  produce  things, 
though  not  in  our  judgment  of  what  is 
wise,  economically  and  morally,  to  do 
with  what  we  produce.  If  we  can  now 
keep  millions  at  work  doing  things  which 
Smith  condemned,  why  shouldn't  we? 
Already  we  accept  the  presence  of  thou- 
sands of  service  workers,  so  why  not  have 
more?  Why  not  push  out  into  this  field, 
into  which  we  have  moved  crabwise, 
hardly  knowing  what  we  were  doing,  and 
really  explore  its  metes  and  bounds? 
The  only  reason  is  that  we  are  afraid  of 
Adam  Smith  and  his  heirs  and  assigns. 
We  are  cowed  by  the  traditionalists. 
We  are  afraid  of  ghosts. 

IV 

To-day  in  America  the  cry  is  raised 
that  living  standards  must  fall,  not  rise. 
The  arms  program  cannot,  it  is  argued, 
be  supported  otherwise.  Its  cost  is 
enormous.  The  conservatives  are  plead- 
ing for  the  removal  of  the  floor  under 
wages  and  the  ceiling  over  hours.  Taxes 
must  be  increased.  All  of  us  must  be 
poorer. 

This  is  a  false  argument.  Because  of 
the  specialized  character  of  war  goods, 
the  economic  effect  of  the  upswing  in  pro- 
duction will  be  spotty  rather  than  evenly 
spread  throughout  all  industries.  Its 
strongest  impact  will  be  on  the  machine 
tool,  airplane,  and  automotive  indus- 
tries, and  the  suppliers  of  these.  The 
rise  in  general  production  levels,  while 
sharp,  is  unlikely  to  go  to  such  heights 
that  all  the  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed will  find  work.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  drain  millions  into  the  armed  forces, 
the  chief  cause  of  true  labor  shortages  in 
countries  actually  fighting.  The  lack  of 
trained  men  of  the  proper  kind  at  the 
proper  places  will  be  the  outstanding 
difficulty,  not  the  absence  of  hands  alto- 


gether. We  shall  still  be  confronted  by 
the  fact  that  prcjfitable  full-time  work  is 
lacking  f(jr  millions  (jf  able  and  willing 
people.  One  must  agree  with  the  Kip- 
linger  Letter  that  "it  is  I'cjssHiLr:  for  bet- 
ter internal  economic  organizati(jn  to 
produce  the  needed  armaments  and  still 
produce  the  needed  stuff  for  better  hu- 
man living." 

This  possibility  must  be  made  an  ac- 
tuality. Otherwise  the  arms  program 
will  be  an  intolerable  dead-weight  bur- 
den. But  if  total  national  production 
can  be  increased,  then  the  proportion 
arms  bear  to  the  gross  production  will  be 
lessened.  We  must  see  that  the  arms 
are  an  addition  to  present  production, 
not  a  subtraction  from  it.  We  must  use 
our  men  and  machines  wisely,  not  waste- 
fully.  This  will  insure  the  maintenance 
of  living  standards  at  present  levels.  A 
little  astute  planning  and  they  may  rise. 

For  we  can  develop  the  service  indus- 
tries. We  cannot  now  hope  to  make  the 
changes  in  the  fashion  or  at  the  moment 
we  would  select  if  we  had  a  free  choice, 
but  we  shall,  if  we  are  wise,  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  world.  By  expanding  service 
industries  at  this  particular  time  we  shall 
lessen  the  difficulties  which  will  confront 
us  when  we  ease  up  the  arms  program. 
It  will  be  criminal  folly  to  assume  that 
arms  production  is  a  permanent  factor  in 
our  economic  life.  It  will  come  to  an 
end.  And  when  it  does  the  slump  will 
be  extremely  serious.  If  we  have 
mapped  out  a  plan  for  expanding  the 
service  industries,  and  acted  on  it  up  to 
our  full  capacity  at  the  moment,  we  shall 
be  ready  to  accelerate  their  expansion 
when  the  slump  comes  and  so  take  up  the 
dangerous  slack.  This  will  not  only 
enable  us  to  defeat  the  economic  but  also 
the  inevitable  psychological  slump.  If 
these  two  are  allowed  to  come  on  an  un- 
prepared country  the  social  cost  will  be 
terrifying. 

The  arms  program  should  not  divert 
our  attention  from  our  basic  difficulties. 
Since  it  will  require  capital  investment 
and  increased  production  along  estab- 
lished lines  it  will  be  widely  assumed  that 
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the  search  for  untraditional  solutions  of 
our  troubles  is  unnecessary,  even  against 
the  national  interest.  This  is  untrue. 
Of  itself  the  arms  program  will  further 
distort  our  productive  equipment.  It 
will  not  bring  it  into  balance.  Nor  will 
it  give  employment  to  all  available  labor. 
Many  lines  of  production  will  continue 
in  the  doldrums.  Not  even  manufac- 
turing will  experience  an  evenly  spread 
improvement.  Agriculture  will  con- 
tinue in  a  precarious  way.  And  when  the 
program  is  tapered  off  we  shall  find  our- 
selves in  a  worse  condition  than  to-day. 
We  shall  be  foolish  indeed  to  divert  all 


our  attention  to  arms  production.  We 
must  continue  to  seek  a  desirable  future. 
And  that  means  we  must  explore  the 
service  industries.  We  must  do  more 
than  that.  We  must  invade  them.  Only 
so  can  we  avoid  finding  ourselves  armed 
to  defend  a  country  in  which  social 
disorder  is  as  characteristic  as  military 
strength.  Inward  social  health  is  the 
firmest  foundation  for  a  sound  patriotism. 
We  must  have  it  in  full  measure.  Men 
will  enthusiastically  defend  that  kind  of 
country.  To  build  a  healthy  society  is 
the  greatest  of  the  tasks  before  us.  If  we 
do  not  face  it  we  are  lost. 
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BOSTON  IN  THE   NINETIES 


A  SECOND  GLIMPSE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND'S  INDIAN  SUMMER 


BY  VAN  WYGK  BROOKS 


WITH  the  advance  of  the  nineties,  the 
New  England  mind  was  steeped  in 
disappointment  and  chagrin.  The  im- 
pulse that  had  characterized  it  seemed  to 
be  exhausted,  and  its  mood  was  sad, 
relaxed,  and  reminiscent.  Boston,  ab- 
sorbing its  suburbs,  had  grown  larger 
and  larger;  but  this  huge  and  cosmo- 
politan population  had  little  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  others.  If  the  old  race 
was  not  actually  dying,  if  the  old  culture 
was  not  extinguished,  there  were  many 
who  felt  it  was  merely  a  question  of  time. 
The  Boston  mind,  once  so  cheerful,  was 
full  of  the  sense  of  last  things,  as  if  it 
hoped  for  no  resuscitation.  The  older 
writers  were  all  but  gone,  as  the  squirrels 
were  disappearing  on  the  Common;  and 
Barrett  Wendell,  the  Harvard  professor, 
expressed  a  general  feeling  that  the  days 
of  the  Yankee  folk  were  numbered. 
"We  are  vanishing  into  provincial  ob- 
scurity," he  wrote  in  1893.  "America 
has  swept  from  our  grasp.  The  future  is 
beyond  us." 

In  one  way  or  another,  many  New 
England  men  of  letters  echoed  and  am- 
plified this  note  of  Wendell's.  Henry 
Adams,  George  E.  Woodberry,  George 
Cabot  Lodge — the  son  of  Senator  Lodge, 
Henry  Adams's  friend — were  only  a 
few  of  these  prophets  of  doom  and  de- 
struction. For  Godkin,  always  close  to 
the  mind  of  Cambridge,  the  whole  Amer- 
ican enterprise  had  ended  in  failure; 
Parkman  more  or  less  agreed  with  God- 
kin;  and  Norton,  for  whom  New  England 


had  meant  so  much,  was  struck  by  the 
waste  and  futility  of  all  its  effort.  In  the 
face  of  the  foreign  inrush,  how  apparently 
ineffective  were  the  labors  of  the  earlier 
generations!  Others  were  cheerful  and 
hopeful  as  ever — perhaps  they  were  also 
the  wisest;  but  the  evidence  seemed  to  be 
against  them.  William  James  looked 
forward  calmly.  John  Fiske  had  few 
doubts.  President  Eliot  serenely  con- 
fronted the  future.  The  Emersonian 
Eliot  believed  in  the  future:  he  had  no 
tears  to  waste  on  the  past  in  regrets. 
For  Howells,  as  for  Justice  Holmes,  so 
open  in  their  sympathies,  the  good  could 
never  lose  its  sporting  chance;  and  one 
found  no  ear  for  tales  of  woe  on  the  part 
of  Miss  Sarah  Palfrey,  the  historian's 
daughter,  who  every  morning,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five,  took  a  spin  on  her  tricycle 
round  Fresh  Pond  before  breakfast. 

The  older  were  the  bolder  in  Boston, 
as  elsewhere;  and  the  older  and  bolder 
they  were  the  less  inclined  to  think  the 
world  was  going  to  the  dogs.  They 
were  tough  enough  to  know  that  the 
good  was  tough;  and,  like  all  true  aristo- 
crats, they  believed  in  their  country,  if 
only  because  their  country  included 
themselves.  Those  who  had  fought  and 
bled  in  freedom's  cause,  like  Justice 
Holmes  and  Colonel  Higginson,  were 
prepared  to  take  long  views  of  these  ulti- 
mate questions;  and  so  was  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  the  "grand  old  man  of 
Boston,"  and  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the 
romantic  old  sibyl.     These  magnanimous 
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worthies,  these  generous  natures,  for 
whom  nothing  had  ever  existed  that  was 
common  or  mean,  were  destined  to  see 
mankind  as  forever  tritimphant.  They 
ignored  the  signs  of  the  times  and  Uved 
above  them,  as  Emerson  had  hved  all 
his  life. 

But  for  those  who  lived  close  to  the 
ground  the  signs  of  the  times  were  any- 
thing but  roseate  or  auspicious.  It  was 
easy  for  William  James  and  Howells, 
John  Fiske  and  President  Eliot  to  take 
long  views  of  the  future.  They  were 
sufficiently  realistic,  but  they  were  not 
Xew  Englanders  merely.  Howells  was 
not  a  Yankee  at  all,  James  was  a  Yankee 
only  by  courtesy,  and  the  consciousness 
of  Eliot  and  Fiske  embraced  the  nation. 
Their  ships  were  heavily  ballasted  and 
sailed  on  broad  bottoms.  The  true- 
blue  Yankees  who  were  only  imper- 
fectly also  American  sailed  in  skiffs  and 
found  the  water  shallow.  Most  of  their 
birds  of  the  hoiu-  were  of  evil  omen. 

Was  the  Yankee  race  really  dying? 
Barrett  Wendell  felt  so,  not  without 
grounds  for  his  feeling,  both  inward  and 
outward.  George  Cabot  Lodge,  who 
agreed  with  \Vendell,  broadened  the 
base  of  the  question.  He  felt  that  the 
whole  old  American  race  was  dying. 
That  the  Yankee  stock  which  had  leav- 
ened the  nation  was  somehow  wearing 
thin  one  saw  in  Mary  E.  Wilkins's  re- 
markable stories.  If  the  strength  of  the 
flower  of  Boston  sprang  from  its  roots, 
what  was  the  meaning  of  these  stories 
which  had  begun  to  appear  at  the  turn 
of  the  nineties?  What  light  did  they 
throw  on  the  human  soil  of  the  region? 
Mary  E.  \Vilkins  was  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  wTiters  v/hose  minds  were  pre- 
occupied with  the  ends  of  things,  fami- 
lies running  out,  forlorn  old  women, 
ramshackle  dwellings,  lone  eccentrics. 
The  almshouse  and  the  village  pen- 
sioner figured  largely  in  these  stories. 
In  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps's  Jonathan  and 
David,  the  man  had  only  a  dog  to  share 
his  world:  and  dogs  and  cats,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  childless,  ranked  with  men 
and    women    as    dramatis  personae.     .All 


these  authors  took  fag-ends  for  granted. 
Their  theme  was  desolation  doing  its 
best,  or  so  at  least  it  seemed  to  Boston 
readers;  and  up  and  down  the  scale,  from 
roots  to  flowers,  the  New  England  mind 
repeated  its  tale  of  exhaustion.  Had 
Hawthorne  perhaps  been  right  when  he 
said  to  Howells  that  the  apparent  cold- 
ness of  the  Yankees  was  real,  that  the 
suppression  of  emotion  for  long  genera- 
tions would  extinguish  emotion  at  last 
in  the  soul  of  New  England? 

The  Boston  mind  appeared  to  have 
lost  its  force.  It  was  pelding,  inch  by 
inch,  to  the  Cathohc  Irish;  and  the  time 
was  approaching  when  a  Catholic  Irish 
mayor  of  Boston  was  to  say  that  the  New 
England  of  the  Puritans  was  as  dead  as 
Caesar.  It  was  the  Irish,  he  added,  who 
had  made  Massachusetts  a  •'"fit  place  to 
live  in.'-'  There  were  cuts  on  both  sides. 
The  Bostonians  resented  the  Iri^h,  though 
the  case  already  had  its  compensations 
— the  conquerors  were  bearing  gifts  for 
the  joy  of  the  conquered.  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  was  one  of  these  gifts;  another, 
just  emerging,  was  the  lovely  spirit  of 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  the  essayist  and 
poet.  Miss  Guiney  was  the  daughter  of 
an  Irish  lawyer  who  had  commanded  a 
regiment  in  the  Ci\dl  War.  Breve tted  a 
brigadier-general,  like  Charles  Francis 
Adams — as  gallant  as  all  the  Irish 
fighters  w^ere — he  had  been  hopelessly 
wounded;  and  one  day  in  Boston,  twelve 
years  later,  he  suddenly  stopped  in  the 
street,  removed  his  hat,  knelt,  crossed 
himself,  and  died.  Miss  Guiney* s  spirit 
rode  forward  in  her  fathers  stirrups. 
None  of  this  was  lost  upon  the  city  of  the 
Puritans.  The  Bostonians  knew  a  sol- 
dier, as  they  knew  a  poet.  What  they 
had  seen  in  O'ReiQy  they  saw  in  the 
Guineys;  and  the  Irish,  in  the  Protestant 
form,  had  given  them  Godkin  and  both 
the  Henry  Jameses  and  WiQiam  James. 
Heaven  only  knew  what  future  gifts  the 
conquerors  had  in  store  for  a  later  New- 
England;  and  the  Yankees  were  not 
ungrateful  to  them.  Some  of  Miss 
Jewett's  best  stories  were  tributes  to 
them,   and  certainly  Miss  Jewett  knew 
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the  Irish — she  had  sp>cnt  the  theater  part 
cjf  a  year  among  ihcin  once  iii  Ban  try 
Bay.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
the  Yankees  resented  the  Irish,  but  they 

resented  their  own  impuissance  more. 
They  could  present  no  equal  counter- 
force;  they  could  not  hold  their  end  up 
any  longer.  They  saw  their  glory  van- 
iihing  before  the  invaders. 

The  old  New  England  was  slipping 
away.  The  rock-bound  coast  was  stern 
no  longer:  its  villas,  lawns,  and  gardens 
suggested  the  Hudson  river  or  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  Reef  of  Norman's  Woe  was 
merely  a  rock.  The  old  public  spirit  was 
fading;  along  wixh  the  old  religious  spirit, 
as  they  had  faded  away  in  an  earlier 
Athens.  Senator  Lodge,  the  ^'scholar  in 
politics,''  the  lirsi  New  England  states- 
man who  had  played  a  national  role  for 
many  years,  the  conscious  heir  of  ail  his 
predecessors,  seemed  oddly  small  and 
shrunken  in  their  light.  This  Da\'id  who 
had  slain  Goliath  Butler  and  who  had 
been  the  hope  of  the  younger  Yankees 
traduced  the  spirit  of  his  forbears,  though 
he  wore  their  mask.  As  \-irtually  a 
nephew  of  Sumner,  Motley.  Parkman, 
and  Holmes,  who  had  called  him 
'•Cabot''  from  the  cradle,  he  Vas  the 
scion  of  all  the  old  patricians.  He 
owned  and  worked  on  Bancroft's  \sTiting 
table,  he  followed  Bancroft  and  Park- 
man  as  a  grower  of  roses;  and  his  speech 
alone  had  st\-le,  as  they  said  in  ihe 
Senate — he  led  his  feUow-Senators  away 
from  bombast  towards  reality-  and 
forceful  expression.  It  was  Lodge  who 
brought  about  the  copyright  bill,  de- 
sen-ing,  as  he  won,  the  praise  of  authors. 
In  these  and  other  ways,  he  carried  on 
the  old  Une,  and  he  went  through  all  the 
motions  of  the  older  statesmen.  But  he 
had  none  of  their  breadth  of  soul  and 
\ision.  Sectional  interests  and  casie 
interests  really  governed  his  motives, 
while  he  stood  as  a  defender  of  the  na- 
tion; and  he  was  merely  the  la\\yer  in 
his  international  policies,  \sith  none  of 
the  imderstanding  of  the  life  of  nations 
that  illumined  the  men  of  the  past. 
The   older   statesmen    had    found    their 


models  in  Plutarch,  while  he  found  his  in 
the  bust^  of  the  older  statesmen.  He  was 
the  victim  of  a  day  of  small  things,  and 
one  felt  in  him  the  end  of  a  spent  tradi- 
tion. 

The  religious  tradition  seemed  equally 
all  but  exhausted.  There  was  litde  to 
withstand  the  Catholic  fX)wer,  except 
Christian  Science,  and  within  a  few  years 
the  most  prominent  objects  in  Boston 
were  the  Catholic  cathedral,  the  dome  of 
the  Synagogue,  and  the  dome  of  Mrs. 
Eddy's  Mother  Church.  The  prevailing 
religion  was  comfort,  with  accessories, 
which  varied  from  mind-cure  and  easy- 
going optimism  to  cults  that  gave  aes- 
thetic satisfaction;  and  the  leading  doc- 
trine of  Boston  was  not  to  offend,  in  the 
shade  of  which  conviction  turned  to 
dust.  The  faith-healer  had  won  the 
day,  and  invalids  frequented  practi- 
tioners who  silentiy  thought  benevolent 
things  about  them.  The  miracles  of 
mind-cure  were  naturally  numerous, 
although  Fletcherism  flourished  as  a 
rival;  and  people  solemnly  chewed  their 
food  ver\'  fine  and  slowly  to  be  slender 
enough  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  the 
needle.  A  modish  high- Anglicanism  led 
the  other  cults,  together  \\ith  drawing- 
room  faiths  from  .Arabia  and  Persia;  and 
young  men  who,  in  Channing's  day, 
would  have  proselytized  the  West  en- 
joyed a  romantic  destiny  as  high-church 
monks.  The  ethical  caprices  of  Boston 
could  scarcely  have  been  numbered. 
They  rivalled  those  of  Los  Angeles  in  a 
day  to  come;  and  anything  but  Protes- 
tantism, an\-thing  else  than  the  Piu-itan 
past — this  was  their  common  emblem 
and  their  watchword.  Anything,  in 
fact,  that  was  not  Boston — for  Boston 
had  its  forms  for  all  these  faiths  and  was 
bent  on  rejecting  the  forms  because  it 
had  them. 

In  the  Episcopal  faith  it  possessed  a 
genius  in  Phillips  Brooks,  who  had 
reconciled  Anghcanism  with  its  inmost 
fiber;  and  what,  with  their  beards  and 
robes,  did  the  Eastern  mystics  have  to 
say  that  Charming  and  Emerson  had 
not   said   before   them   in   a   form   that 
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sprang  straight  out  of  the  soul  of  New 
England?  But  Boston,  as  strangers  gath- 
ered, no  longer  wished  to  believe  in  itself, 
and  robes  and  incense  now  made  all  the 
difference.  What  came  from  Pusey's 
Oxford  and  somebody's  Persia  seemed 
necessarily  better  than  anyone's  Boston 
— which  meant  that  Boston  really  be- 
lieved in  nothing,  or  so,  at  least,  Bos- 
tonians  occasionally  said. 

II 

All  this  had  happened  in  Athens  as  it 
happened  in  Boston,  though  in  Athens, 
when  the  great  days  passed,  literature 
remained.  Then,  in  Athens,  literature 
vanished  also.  Was  it  vanishing  in 
Boston  already?  The  Bostonians  felt  so. 
The  bells  tolled  every  year  for  a  great 
man  gone:  Lowell  in  1891,  Whittier  in 
1 892,  in  1 893  Francis  Parkman.  Holmes, 
who  died  in  1894,  had  lived  to  "sing  the 
swan-song  for  the  choir."  These  were 
"pitch-pine"  Yankees  of  the  stoutest 
timber.  They  had  withstood  the  storms 
that  battered  down  the  lesser  men,  and 
the  second  growth  had  yielded  few 
equals  or  rivals.  Parkman  alone  per- 
haps was  built  for  another  millennium, 
but  all  had  produced  their  planks  for  the 
house  of  the  future;  and  whether  their 
eminence  was  relative  or  absolute,  this, 
after  all,  mattered  little.  Lowell  as  a 
sage  was  not  impressive,  but  The  Biglow 
Papers  counted  for  much  and  long;  so  did 
a  few  of  his  literary  essays,  and  his  speech 
on  Coleridge  in  Westminster  Abbey 
might  have  made  the  fame  of  another 
man.  His  wit  was  as  genuine  as 
Holmes's,  and  this  said  much. 

As  for  Holmes  himself,  most  of  his 
verse  had  had  its  day,  but  his  "high-bred 
amicability" — Goethe's  phrase  on  Mo- 
liere — was  a  lasting  possession.  He  had 
permanently  enriched  the  Yankee  scene 
with  his  genius  of  good  sense  and  his 
gaiety  and  vigor.  Green  was  the  golden 
bough  of  life  for  him.  At  eighty-five 
at  Beverly  Farms  he  had  found  a  mam- 
moth elm  that  was  finer  than  all  his  other 
favorites;    and   the   charming   little   old 


man  in  his  open  carriage,  holding  his 
minikin  sunshade,  perhaps  with  Mrs. 
Bell  on  the  seat  beside  him,  had  used  his 
amicability  to  diffuse  the  sun  in  corners, 
unlike  his,  that  were  damp  and  dark. 
Mrs.  Bell,  Rufus  Choate's  daughter, 
whose  mind  was  also  of  the  kind  one 
spoke,  spoke  it  often  and  well,  as  well  as 
he.  Whittier  too  stood  lastingly  for 
the  gods  of  New  England,  the  passion  for 
goodness  and  justice  and  the  household 
lares;  and  Parkman,  who  never  drew 
morals,  lived  the  moral  that  all  his  books 
conveyed.  These  men  had  fought  good 
fights  in  one  way  or  another,  and  all  of 
them  had  won  the  Promethean  prize. 
They  had  carried  their  lamps  unex- 
tinguished to  the  end  of  the  race. 

There  were  plenty  of  Bostonians  who 
were  never  willing  to  say  die,  but  who 
was  to  take  the  place  of  these  men  that 
had  gone?  The  future  echoed  the 
question.  There  was  no  reply.  That 
the  fortunate  bloom  of  Athens  was  only  a 
question  of  fifty  years,  that  Spain's  great 
hour  was  brief,  this  mattered  little. 
How  long  were  any  of  these  "heats  and 
genial  periods"? — Emerson's  phrase  for 
the  "high  tides"  of  the  spirit.  The 
morning  after  was  always  gray  and  sad; 
and  Boston  for  twenty  years  counted  its 
survivors  before  it  reluctantly  said.  This 
is  the  last.  It  was  too  chagrined  to  ob- 
serve the  new  generation  that  was  rising 
in  its  presence,  all  unknown.  Those 
who  remained  to  recall  the  times  that 
people  called  "heroic"  or  "Augustan," 
chips  of  the  older  block  indeed,  were 
smaller.  They  were  the  equals  in  char- 
acter of  those  who  had  passed,  but  as 
writers  they  were  subordinate  and  mostly 
humble. 

On  Cornhill,  at  the  Athenaeum,  in 
the  Old  Corner  Bookstore,  one  met  these 
lingering  worthies  when  the  sun  came 
out,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Mrs.  Howe, 
or  the  sweetly,  sadly  beaming  little 
Norton,  with  his  habit  of  shaking  his 
head  as  he  smiled  and  sighed;  or  it  might 
have  been  Colonel  Higginson,  on  his 
high-wheeled  bicycle,  bolt  upright, 
scorching  at  five  miles  an  hour  through 
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the  streets  of  Cambridge.  Tlie  great- 
grandmotherly  Mrs.  Howe,  never  at  a 
loss  for  causes,  appeared  in  her  lace  IkkkI 
at  every  meeting.  No  meeting  could 
have  deserved  the  name  unless  she  n^- 
cited  the  "Battle  Hymn,"  in  her  flowered 
silk  cloak  and  lilac  satin.  She  was 
never  too  old  to  appear  at  the  State 
House  to  plead  for  justice  or  mercy  — 
no  day  without  its  cause  was  her  constant 
motto;  and,  as  Holmes  had  celebrated 
birthdays,  she  celebrated  centenaries, 
from  Bryant's  and  Margaret  Fuller's  to 
Abraham  Lincoln's. 

As  a  national  institution.  Dr.  Hale  was 
her  only  rival.  The  rough-and-ready 
Hale,  like  Mrs.  Howe,  had  kept  the 
faith  and  gusto  of  the  early  republic. 
With  his  air  of  an  untidy  Pilgrim  father, 
he  seemed  to  say  that  Gilead  still  had  its 
balm.  Every  child  in  Boston  had  sat  on 
his  knee,  from  Beacon  Street  to  the  by- 
ways and  lost  alleys  where  he  searched 
for  the  lame  in  body  and  the  maimed  in 
spirit;  and,  moreover,  this  hardy  old 
Christian,  who  loved  adventure,  and  who 
knew  all  the  world  as  he  knew  his  coun- 
try, had  kept  the  statesmanly  instinct  of 
the  ministers  of  old.  "Cradled  in  the 
sheets  of  the  Boston  Advertiser,''^  he  had 
known  most  of  the  statesmen  of  America 
and  England,  and  he  who  was  soon  to 
become  the  chaplain  of  the  national 
Senate  was  one  who  had  not  been  dis- 
couraged by  the  post-war  years.  No 
one  knew  politics  better.  No  one  knew 
the  founders  of  the  country  better;  and  it 
was  in  their  name  that  he  took,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one,  the  line  that  others 
followed  in  after  decades.  In  his  daily 
editorials,  he  defended  the  Rochdale 
co-operative  system,  the  government 
ownership  of  coal  mines,  old-age  pen- 
sions, and  he  asked  why  all  these  meas- 
ures were  regarded  as  novel.  Did  not 
the  people  own  the  roads,  the  canals, 
aqueducts,  schoolhouses,  lighthouses? 
Did  they  not  own  the  libraries,  reservoirs, 
churches?  Was  not  the  word  "com- 
monwealth" first  used  by  Winthrop  for  a 
political  organization?  Had  not  the 
American  genius  always  run  in  the  line 


of  the  "government  ownershijj  (J  I  lie 
essentials"?  Was  the  "ownership  of 
w(!alth  in  comnHJii"  anything  so  odd? 
John  Ouincy  Aciairis  had  asked,  in  his 
way,  a  similar  (juesti(jn;  and  Hale,  who 
was  not  "with(jut  a  country,"  knew  that 
the  best  way  to  possess  a  country  was  to 
follow  the  patii  of  justice  f(jr  the  greatest 
number. 

Dr.  Hale  and  Mrs.  Howe  were  living 
illustrations  of  the  truth  that  New 
England  perhaps  was  created  to  show — 
that  character  was  what  Emerson  had 
called  it;  and  one  felt  this  in  Colonel 
Higginson's  presence  as  one  saw  the 
saber-scar  on  his  chin,  a  souvenir  of  the 
fight  for  Anthony  Burns.  Norton  too 
had  character,  though  not  so  simply. 
When,  attacking  the  war  with  Spain  as 
"inglorious"  and  "criminal,"  he  was 
called  a  traitor  for  his  pains,  Norton 
sighed  perhaps  but  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  He  had  heard  all  this  before, 
with  Lowell  and  Dana,  when  the  Mexi- 
cans instead  of  the  Spaniards  were  the 
bone  of  contention.  If  Norton  lacked 
the  moral  sweep  of  Higginson  and  Hale, 
this  was  because  his  sympathies  were  far 
less  open;  and  for  this  reason  his  teaching, 
fine  as  it  was,  was  very  far  from  what  it 
might  have  been.  Like  his  sympathies, 
his  imagination  was  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, a  fact  that  was  all  the  more 
glaring  because  his  field  was  of  imagina- 
tion all  compact.  So  he  left  the  "art" 
out  of  art,  just  as,  in  following  Ruskin, 
he  left  out  the  heart  of  Ruskin's  teaching 
— for  was  not  Ruskin  a  socialist,  like  Dr. 
Hale?  Strange  as  it  might  have  ap- 
peared, the  chaplain  of  the  Senate  had 
more  in  common  with  Ruskin  than  the 
exquisite  Norton.  Norton  perhaps  was 
not  the  "real  thing."  William  James 
was  certain  that  he  was  not;  and  the 
popular  phrase  about  Norton  that,  enter- 
ing heaven,  he  exclaimed,  "Oh,  oh! 
So  overdone!  So  Renaissance!"  ex- 
pressed a  general  feeling  that  was  true 
and  just.  Always  an  invalid,  he  had 
carried  his  fastidiousness  to  a  point  that 
was  all  but  absurd  and  unsound  as  well. 
But   those   who   said   that   Norton   w^as 
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precious  also  said  he  was  powerful,  a 
teacher  "in  the  mystical  and  personal 
sense"  who  was  all  but  unique  in  his 
time;  and  his  translation  of  Dante  in 
masterly  prose  was  a  proof  that  his 
scholarship  was  vital.  This  was  more 
important  than  Norton's  wxitings.  For 
scholarship  and  character  one  never  had 
to  look  far  in  New  England,  character 
with  salt  and  scholarship  with  wit  and 
poetry.  But  poetry  and  wit  themselves 
were  another  matter.  Literature  proper 
was  evaporating,  surely.  In  Gautier's 
verses  the  bust  outlived  the  city,  but  in 
Boston  the  bust  had  also  outlived  the 


poem. 


in 


The  Bostonians  were  convinced  of 
this,  whether  it  was  true  or  not,  and  those 
who  called  the  moment  Alexandrian 
knew  their  history  well.  On  its  smaller 
scale,  Nev/  England  was  repeating  the 
conditions  of  the  classical  age  that  bore 
this  name.  The  Alexandrians  could 
return  no  longer  to  their  homogeneous 
early  Athenian  life.  The  gods  of  the 
State  and  the  household  were  diminished 
in  stature.  Idiosyncrasies  flourished 
without  rhyme  or  reason  and  women 
assumed  the  tasks  in  which  men  had 
failed.  As  in  Greece,  so  in  Boston  the 
logic  of  cause  and  effect  worked  itself  out 
in  literature,  as  in  all  things  human. 
Literature  became  merely  literary — to 
use  the  phrase  of  the  hour — because  it 
had  lost  its  native  impulse.  It  was 
driven  to  follow  models  more  abjectly 
than  ever,  and  models  that  were  also 
arbitrary,  unlike  the  co-ordinated  mod- 
els of  the  earHer  writers,  who  had  borne 
an  organic  relation  to  the  men  they 
followed.  Learning  took  the  place  that 
poetry  had  held  in  a  day  when  men 
shared  heroic  passions;  and  no  one 
better  than  Bostonians  knew  what  this 
impUed,  however  their  prosperity  had 
.grown. 

Boston  was  left  to  gather  up  its  relics, 
with  a  feeling  that  its  forbears  had  had 
"all  the  fun."  The  New  Yorkers  laughed 
when  Oliver  Herford  characterized  New 


England  as  "the  abandoned  farm  of 
literature."  The  Bostonians  did  not 
laugh — the  barb  struck  home.  The 
North  American  Review  had  gone  to  New 
York,  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  was  doing 
its  best  to  forget  that  it  represented 
Boston.  Last  things  were  in  order  now, 
and  all  the  Boston  men  could  do — or  all 
they  thought  they  could  do — was  to 
bury  the  dead.  Mount  Auburn  was 
becoming  overcrowded.  Every  other 
Boston  book  was  somebody's  Retrospec- 
tions, and  Yesterdays,  cheerful  or  other- 
wise, flooded  the  bookshops.  Doing  the 
Pharaohs  up  in  spices,  in  Dr.  Holmes's 
phrase,  was  the  central  occupation  of  the 
literati.  Dr.  Holmes's  own  life  was 
written  by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. — almost 
as  salty  as  his  subject — the  veteran  who 
edited  the  American  Statesman  Series  and 
ran  like  a  sugar-maple  with  wit  and 
wisdom  till  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
six.  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe,  the  Boston 
historiographer,  also  began  at  this  mo- 
ment the  long  career  that  united  the 
liberality  of  the  old  New  England  with 
the  sunniness  and  fullness  of  New  Eng- 
land culture.  As  a  Rhode  Islander, 
Mark  Howe,  so-called  universally,  saw 
Boston  with  an  edge  of  difference;  and 
this,  no  doubt,  was  the  reason  why, 
having  so  much  in  common  with  it,  he 
was  able  to  reveal  to  others  its  potent 
charm.  He  performed  a  historical  func- 
tion in  so  far  as  Boston  was  itself  a  histori- 
cal city;  for  he  was  to  live  through  all  the 
decades  in  which  the  country  turned 
against  it,  and  more  than  anyone  else,  in 
his  own  person,  he  led  the  country  back. 
Mark  Howe  possessed  the  secret  that 
puzzled  the  burghers,  like  other  Pied 
Pipers  before  him.  The  biographer  of 
Phillips  Brooks,  Bancroft,  Norton,  Moor- 
field  Storey,  and  later  of  Wendell, 
Holmes,  and  John  Jay  Chapman,  was  a 
poet  all  the  time;  and  that  is  why,  in 
Mark  Howe's  books,  the  Pharaohs  came 
to  life  again,  as  they  died  again  in  other 
"lives  and  letters."  He  shared  in  what- 
ever was  human  because  it  was  human, 
so  that  all  his  heroes  abounded  in  their 
own  sense.     Most  of  the  other  biogra- 
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phcrs  were  dazzled  by  their  heroes,  or 
they  were  humdrum  themselves;  and 
they  so  swathed  the  mummies  of  the 
Pharaohs  that  it  took  a  generation  to 
unwrap  them. 

This  mood  of  retrospection,  so  closely 
allied  to  the  moods  of  regret  and  defeat, 
expressed  itself  most  fully  in  Barrett 
Wendell.  He  shared  Norton's  feeling — 
he  was  born  too  late  in  a  world  too  old; 
and  he  could  not  find  his  way  back  to  the 
earlier  Boston.  Where  was  Boston,  the 
Boston  of  the  springtime  twenties?  He 
whipped  his  horse  about  the  roads  in 
vain.  For  Wendell  was  Peter  Rugg  in- 
carnate, and  the  image  of  this  old  man  in 
the  yellow-wheeled  chaise,  who  was 
forever  asking,  "Where  is  Boston?" 
haunted  many  in  these  bewildered  years. 
Miss  Guiney  and  Amy  Lowell  wrote 
poems  about  Peter  Rugg,  who  had 
stepped  out  of  a  story  and  become  a  folk- 
figure.  He  stood  for  the  seekers  of  lost 
trails  who  abounded  in  Boston,  for  those 
who  felt  their  world  had  gone  awry  and 
who  tried  to  grope  their  way  back  to  an 
earlier  time  when  life  had  been  vigorous 
and  hopeful.  There  were  many  of  these 
besides  Wendell,  and,  like  him,  they 
sorted  their  family  papers,  as  if  in  these 
yellowing  documents  they  might  possi- 
bly find  the  secret  of  the  life  which  they 
had  missed.  Might  not  the  virtue  flow 
into  them  again  if  they  touched  these 
relics  of  their  forbears  that  spoke  of  a 
large  and  active  life  in  the  past?  This 
sorting  of  family  papers  seemed  to  them 
a  public  service,  though  in  certain  cases 
the  families  had  scarcely  been  public  and 
had  never  played  a  part  in  the  larger 
world  that  called  for  any  general  interest 
in  them.  In  other  cases  anxious  de- 
scendants who  longed  to  live  up  to  a 
family  tradition  continued  to  go  through 
the  motions  of  a  public  life  on  the  small 
private  scale  that  was  open  to  them.  If 
they  could  not  promote  bills  in  Congress, 
they  could  write  letters  to  the  Transcript, 
declaring  war  on  the  sparrows,  instead 
of  the  British,  and  urging  the  protection 
of  the  squirrels  on  the  ground  that  they 
sucked   the   sparrows'    eggs.     The   con- 


trast between  their  inherited  tone  and 
the  trivial  field  their  world  affcjrdcd  was 
a  fruitful  cause  (jf  satire,  b(jth  then  and 
later.  Robert  Grant's  I'he  Cfiipfjendales 
anticipat(!d  by  thirty  years  the  delicate, 
but  sharper  satire  of  Tfie  Late  George 
Apley. 

IV 

Barrett  Wendell,  like  so  many  others, 
wished  he  had  lived  in  the  great  good 
time  when  things  were  a-doing  in  Boston. 
But  if  he  had  lived  in  the  days  he  longed 
for  would  he  have  shared  in  the  "faith 
that  made  New  England  literature  prom- 
ise something"?  He  felt  so.  He  wished 
to  believe  it.  He  was  surely  mistaken. 
For  the  tender-minded  Wendell,  who 
likened  himself  to  "a  Federalist  in  Jeffer- 
son's time,  a  sound  Whig  in  Jackson's,  or 
an  honest  Southerner  in  Lincoln's," 
could  never  have  had  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  him.  The  "last  of  the  Tories," 
as  he  also  called  himself,  would  have 
been  a  Tory  all  the  time;  but,  glorying  in 
this,  as  he  was  certainly  free  to  do,  how- 
could  he  have  shared  the  springtime 
faith?  He  was  hostile  to  all  its  premises 
and  all  its  results.  Deploring  the  French 
Revolution,  he  deplored  the  American 
Revolution,  which  had  divided  the 
English-speaking  world;  and,  missing  the 
significance  of  all  the  Revolution  stood 
for,  he  had  missed  the  meaning  of  his 
country.  And  yet  the  paradoxical  Bar- 
rett Wendell  saw  in  himself  a  defender  of 
"American  traditions."  By  American 
traditions,  he  meant  a  number  of  things, 
no  doubt,  but  mainly  that  good  old 
families  had  good  old  glass,  Heppelwhite 
chairs,  and  good  Madeira;  and  he  meant 
that  they  had  been  English  and  should 
have  remained  so.  Meanwhile  the  im- 
portant traditions  were  beyond  his  hori- 
zon, for  Wendell,  traveling  over  the 
country,  wining  and  dining  at  Harvard 
clubs  and  sharing  in  "our  funny  local 
life,"  had  certainly  never  experienced 
the  American  present;  and  only  those 
who  experienced  the  American  present 
were  able  to  comprehend  the  American 
past.     Had   he  undergone   any   experi- 
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ence,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  vital  kind 
of  experience  that  affords  one  a  key  either 
to  the  past  or  the  present?  The  wistful 
Wendell,  who  had  alWays  yearned  for 
"peace,"  had  never  k'^own,  he  said,  the 
"stress  of  life";  and  did  he  know  what 
experience  was?  What  did  he  mean  by 
the  word?  Nothing  that  concerned  the 
spiritual  depths;  for  he  observed  that  the 
Saviour  died  too  young  to  have  the  sort 
of  experience  he  knew  and  valued.  He 
meant  a  certain  mundane  sophistica- 
tion; and,  when  he  said  that  American 
literature  was  a  record  of  "national  in- 
experience," this  was  the  standard  that 
lurked  in  the  depths  of  his  mind.  The 
real  experience  of  the  country,  which 
found  a  voice  in  literature,  was  vague 
and  repugnant  to  Wendell;  and  nat- 
urally he  was  half-hearted,  therefore, 
even  about  its  greatest  writers,  even  in 
his  own  New  England,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  rest.  The  defender  of  American 
traditions  gave  them  away. 

Thus  the  past,  in  Wendell's  mind,  as 
in  others  that  shrank  from  the  present, 
was  a  sort  of  phantasmal  entity  without 
life  or  substance.  And  not  the  American 
past  alone.  The  remoter  past  was 
phantasmal  also,  as  one  saw  in  his  efforts 
to  recreate  it;  and  it  was  phantasmal  for 
an  obvious  reason,  because  tradition, 
like  charity,  begins  at  home.  One  can 
reach  the  background  only  through  the 
foreground;  for  what  makes  the  past  real 
except  a  vigorous  present  existence  that 
reads  itself  into  the  records  of  times  that 
are  gone?  It  was  no  accident  that  the 
great  New  England  histories  appeared  in 
the  days  when  New  England  was  a  force 
and  a  power.  Prescott,  Motley,  and 
Parkman  shared  the  pulse-beats  of  a 
great  and  developing  nation,  and  their 
Spain,  their  Holland,  their  Canada  lived 
through  this.  They  were  participants 
in  the  past,  and  recreators  of  it,  because 
they  were  also  participants  in  the  age 
they  lived  in.  That  Parkman  was  a  born 
explorer,  like  his  Canadian  heroes,  that 
Motley  was  a  diplomat  and  statesman, 
that  Prescott  had  eagerly  followed  the 
Peninsular    War — all    this    counted    for 


something;  and  one  and  all  had  grown 
up  at  a  time  when  young  New  England 
men  were  ardently  conscious  members  of 
a  country  in  the  building.  No  one 
thinks  of  defending  tradition  in  days  that 
are  making  tradition,  when  people  feel 
the  past  as  a  force  of  the  present,  an 
auxiliary,  a  ministrant,  a  helpmate. 
One  only  defends  tradition,  one  resorts  to 
tradition  to  fill  the  void  in  oneself,  when 
life  runs  low.  And  then  one  grasps  only 
the  forms  of  tradition.  Only  the  husks 
of  tradition  remain  in  one's  hands. 

Boston,  sorting  its  papers,  like  a  man 
who  is  dying,  anxious  to  arrange  his 
affairs,  was  full  of  these  forms.  Its 
dominant  mind  was  a  dry  sea-beach 
where  all  the  creatures  of  history  had 
deposited  their  shells.  Its  tone  was 
elegiac.  It  abounded  in  praisers  of 
times  past.  Henceforth,  the  chief  pur- 
suit of  the  Yankee  authors,  and  of 
most  American  authors  concerned  with 
New  England,  was  the  game  of  pulling 
the  skeletons  out  of  the  cupboards. 
There  were  plenty  of  skeletons  in  them  to 
pull,  for  no  one  had  ever  done  justice  to 
the  fund  of  evil  that  lurked  in  the  soul  of 
the  region.  The  Yankee  mind  was  be- 
ginning to  pay  for  its  somewhat  cocky 
optimism,  and  even  for  Emerson's  noble 
ignoring  of  pain.  It  had  had  perhaps 
too  easy  a  victory  over  a  virgin  world  of 
nature,  where  every  prospect  pleased  and 
man  was  good;  and  its  energy  reverted 
now  to  the  earlier  Galvinistic  view  that 
narrowed  and  all  but  closed  the  eye  of 
the  needle.  New  England  was  searching 
its  conscience,  an  unlovely  task,  but  one 
that  it  had  to  perform. 

The  day  was  approaching  for  Irving 
Babbitt  to  have  his  say,  for  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson,  for  Santayana,  for 
Eugene  O'Neill  and  T.  S.  Eliot,  for 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  and  E.  E. 
Gummings.  It  was  true  that  in  these 
writers — in  Robert  Frost  especially — 
New  England  was  to  have  another 
springtime.  But,  first  of  all,  it  had  to 
dree  its  weird.  It  had  to  pass  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow.  Only  then 
was  it  ripe  for  these  new  revelations. 


One  Mans  Meal 

By  E.  B.  WHITE 


TO-DAY  joined  a  society  called  Friends 
of  the  Land,  as  at  my  time  of  life  a 
man  should  belong  to  a  club  so  that  he 
will  have  somewhere  to  sit  in  the  after- 
noon. I  am  going  to  put  an  old  chair 
out  by  my  compost  heap,  and  shall  go 
there  whenever  I  feel  sociable  and 
friendly  toward  the  land.  Membership 
cost  me  five  dollars,  which  is  the  first 
time  my  high  regard  for  earth  has  ever 
cost  me  a  nickel;  but  these  are  expensive 
times. 

*  *     * 

Am  writing  this  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  Battle  of  France,  as  the  announcer 
calls  it,  so  there  will  probably  be  no  con- 
tinuous thought  from  one  paragraph  to 
the  next.  I  am  not  able  to  write  on  a 
single  harmonious  theme  while  jumping 
up  frequently  to  hear  whether  freedom  is 
still  alive.  I  don't  think  I  would  lose  my 
nerve  if  I  were  directly  engaged  in  war; 
but  this  radio  warfare  makes  me  edgy. 
I  suspect  I  joined  my  club  only  because 
I  was  rattled.  When  I  am  composed  I 
feel  no  need  of  affiliating  myself  with 
anybody.  There  is  a  lot  of  the  cat  in 
me,  and  cats  are  not  joiners. 

*  *     * 

So  great  is  the  importance  attached  to 
news  from  abroad,  even  my  club  in- 
tends to  have  foreign  correspondents.  I 
should  imagine  to-day  would  be  a  dis- 
couraging day  for  the  northern  France 
correspondent  of  Friends  of  the  Land. 
The  organic  matter  now  being  added  to 
French  soil  is  of  a  most  embarrassing 
nature.  Until  we  quit  composting  our 
young  men  we  shall  not  get  far  with  a 
program  of  conservation. 

*  *      * 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  trader  in  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico,  which  begins:  "How 
would  you  like  to  wear  a  tie  that  no  other 


man  in  your  town  could  have — a  tie 
handwoven  exclusively  for  you?"  He 
encloses  a  swatch  and  a  drawing  of  the 
tie.  It  is  very  pretty.  He  invites  me  to 
join  his  "exclusive  tie  group."  If  you 
like  this  tie,  he  says,  it  is  "yours  exclu- 
sively— no  other  person  in  your  town  can 
get  it."  I  replied  immediately,  inviting 
him  to  our  next  rummage  sale. 

*  *      * 

A  friend  of  the  land  wouldn't  know 
where  to  go  in  an  exclusive  tie. 

*  *     * 

The  question  of  what  to  wear  is  always 
baffling.  From  Harper^ s  Bazaar^  which  is 
my  Bible,  I  learn  that  the  Boston  group 
in  North  Haven  frown  on  new  garments 
in  their  summer  colony,  and  that  a  man 
in  a  new  pair  of  sneakers  is  snubbed. 
"The  older  the  clothes,  the  bluer  the 
blood,"  says  the  writer.  Society  of 
course  has  lately  found  itself  in  the  diffi- 
cult position  of  wanting  the  comfort  of 
old  clothes  without  relinquishing  the 
prestige  which  has  always  been  con- 
nected with  new  ones.  It  took  a  long 
time  before  the  elite  surrendered  to  old 
clothes,  and  even  now  they  publish  fre- 
quent denials  in  the  papers,  hoping  to  be 
both  exclusive  and  comfortable.  It 
must  raise  the  spirits  of  the  millions  to 
whom  old  clothes  come  naturally  and 
inevitably  to  learn  how  blue  their  blood 
has  been  these  many  years. 

*  *     * 

I  am  aging  a  pair  of  sneakers  and  a 
jacket  in  case  I  should  meet  a  Bostonian 
in  warm  weather. 

*  *     * 

Next  winter's  supply  of  coal  arrived  in 
town  yesterday,  in  a  three-masted  topsail 
schooner.  They  had  to  dock  her  five 
miles  from  the  coal  yard,  however,  be- 
cause the  wharf  where  she  always  used  to 
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dock  has  been  bought  by  an  editor  of  a 
Hterary  magazine.  This  must  have  dis- 
appointed the  editor  as  much  as  any- 
body. He  would  rather  have  had  a 
three-master  in  his  front  yard  than  al- 
most anything — if  it  weren't  for  the  coal 
trucks  going  to  and  fro  all  day  long. 

*  *     * 

I  have  given  up  planning  an  almost 
perfect  state  for  America,  as  it  is  too  small 
a  field.  Henceforth  I  shall  design  only 
world  societies,  which  will  include  every- 
body and  everything.  Don  Marquis  be- 
gan work  on  the  almost  perfect  state  but 
died  before  it  came  into  being.  I  should 
let  that  be  a  lesson  to  me. 

*  *     * 

It  is  easier  to  plan  a  good  world  than 
a  good  nation,  or  even  a  good  hemi- 
sphere. Nothing  can  be  worked  out  to 
the  advantage  of  the  human  race  as  long 
as  the  mind  is  hampered  and  cramped  by 
existing  boundaries,  however  unfortified. 
The  success  of  Hitler  can  be  ascribed  to 
his  determination  to  see  the  planet  whole. 
Besides,  a  man  can  always  discuss  a  thing 
more  intelligently  and  honestly  if  he 
knows  he  is  not  being  taken  seriously. 
The  most  honest  book  that  was  ever 
written  was  Mein  Kampf,  and  nobody 
gave  it  a  second  thought. 

*  *     * 

Another  advantage  of  planning  a 
world  society,  over  a  national  one,  is  that 
a  world  plan  includes  the  Chinese,  who 
are  an  indispensable  ornament  to  any 
nearly  perfect  society,  as  are  also  the 
Japanese  when  they  are  in  repose. 

*  *     * 

As  yet  I  have  not  fully  decided  whether 
my  world  society  will  consist  of  men  or  of 
insects,  but  I  lean  toward  men  because 
they  have  shown  a  slightly  greater  ca- 
pacity for  repose — which  is  the  ultimate 
condition  necessary  for  perfection.  Men 
have  very  little  talent  for  repose,  but  in- 
sects seem  not  to  have  any.  For  the 
present  I  shall  devote  myself  to  men,  al- 
though reserving  the  right  to  switch  in 
midstream  if  men  continue  to  annoy  me 
beyond  endurance.  My  society  is  based 
on   the   concept  of  repose   and   on   the 


proposition  that  all  deliberate  activity  is 
basically  destructive,  particularly  activity 
which  appears  to  originate  from  high 
motives. 

Note:  The  preparation  and  writing  of 
an  article  such  as  this  is  a  form  of  activity 
and  will  not  be  countenanced  in  my 
world  state.  A  good  society  will  have  no 
magazine  articles  planning  anything. 
Nothing  will  be  planned,  but  affairs  will 
be  allowed  to  work  themselves  out.  In- 
dividual difTerences  of  opinion  will  be 
few,  because  most  differences  stem  from 
some  sort  of  activity;  but  such  differ- 
ences or  disputes  as  do  arise  will  be  set- 
tled on  the  spot,  by  force,  without  re- 
course to  courts.  Courts  will  have  no 
place  in  my  world  because  they  tend  to 
create  activity. 

*  *     * 

When  I  say  activity  I  mean  deliberate 
activity.  Life  is  insupportable  without 
some  form  of  activity,  but  I  intend  to  do 
away  with  forethought  and  premedita- 
tion. This  will  include  children's  pag- 
eants, target  practice,  and  radio  dialogues. 

*  *     * 

Obviously  the  first  contingency  to  pro- 
vide for  in  a  world  plan  is  war.  In  the 
perfect  state  there  will  be  no  war,  but 
this  state  will  be  arrived  at  only  after 
much  fighting,  and  I  shall  plan  for  this 
too.  From  now  on,  no  democratic  na- 
tion must  arm  itself  merely  for  defense, 
as  the  United  States  proposes  to  do.  To 
arm  defensively  is  to  construct,  not  a 
series  of  fortifications  and  weapons,  but 
a  bad  state  of  mind  and  a  perpetual 
dilemma. 

Parenthesis:  The  good  world  will  be 
based  on  the  democratic  ideal  of  indi- 
vidual freedom,  but  I  am  learning  a  good 
deal  from  tyrants.     End  of  parenthesis. 

To  arm  defensively  is  to  indulge  in  a 
most  demoralizing  form  of  deliberate 
activity.  A  vast  defensive  armament 
has  all  the  costly,  savage  attributes  of 
offensive  armament  and  in  addition  is 
stuffy.  A  nation  armed  merely  to  defend 
its  own  territory  is  of  no  more  conse- 
quence than  a  rather  large  safe  deposit 
vault.     It  has  become  merely  a  front  for 
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intrenched  wealth,  and  will  eventually 
deteriorate.  (Tiie  desire  of  everyone  to 
own  a  necktie  which  no  other  man  in  his 
town  can  get  is  sufRcient  evidence  of  the 
hitility  of  arminpj  for  defense.)  The 
armies  of  the  democracies  which  will 
lead  up  to  my  world  state  will  be  built 
for  attack.  They  will  be  imaginative, 
bold,  and  alive,  but  their  minds  will  not 
be  on  conquest  nor  will  they  confuse  raw 
materials  with  the  good  life. 

They  will  be  trained  to  attack  to-day's 
injustice,  rather  than  to  repe.^  to-mor- 
row's invasion. 

*  *      * 

Remind  me  to  discuss  the  necessity  for 
reviving  the  word  piffle. 

*  *     * 

War,  in  the  preliminary  period  leading 
up  to  the  almost  perfect  state,  must  be 
conducted  in  a  reckless  and  hasty  fashion, 
with  no  discussion  in  advance.  The 
democracies  must  take  over  war  from  the 
despotic  powers  and  use  it  to  clinch  their 
advantage.  The  technic  of  military 
science  will  be  to  meddle  in  other  peo- 
ple's afTairs  frequently,  gallantly,  and 
without  warning — but  with  no  ulterior 
motive. 

Thought:  Before  democracy  can  be- 
come stable  and  perfect  it  must  become 
arrogant  and  tough.  The  punky  spots 
in  the  character  of  free  men  will  have 
to  be  cut  out  before  it  is  too  late.  It  is 
as  essential  for  this  free  country  that  its 
young  men  despise  American  piffle  as 
that  they  despise  European  poison. 

*  *     * 

Voice:  If  they  despise  piffle,  how  can 
they  earn  their  living? 

Answer:  How  should  I  know?  The 
important  thing  is  to  despise  it. 

A  first  step  in  elevating  the  character  of 
war  and  improving  the  world  state  is 
the  abandonment  of  diplomacy.  Events 
of  the  past  few  months  have  demonstrated 
that  diplomacy  gives  the  advantage  to 
liars  and  tends  to  weaken  democracies. 
Diplomacy  reached  its  lowest  ebb  at 
Munich,  when  a  conservative  Briton 
carrying  an  umbrella  entered  a  cage  of 


live  Panzers.  A  child  could  have  seen 
that  no  good  could  come  from  any  such 
henries. 

Diplomacy  is  the  lowest  form  of  polite- 
ness because  it  misquotes  the  greatest 
numb(!r  o[  people.  A  nation,  like  an 
individual,  if  it  has  anything  to  say, 
should  simply  say  it.  I'his  will  be  hard 
on  editorial  writers  and  news  com- 
mentators, who  are  always  glad  to  have 
diplomatic  notes  to  interpret;  but  it  will 
be  better  for  the  people. 

*  *      * 

Voice:  How  do  you  know  what's  good 
for  the  people? 

Stinging  reply:  I  know  what's  good 
for  me. 

*  *     * 

Having  dropped  diplomacy,  we  can 
now  employ  the  Army  for  the  highest 
military  purpose  and  train  it  for  a  career 
of  inspired  meddling.  All  branches  of 
the  service  will  be  shifty,  unpredictable, 
and  arbitrary.  Equipment  will  be  the 
most  modern  and  fierce  obtainable. 
Singing  will  be  a  requirement  of  every 
soldier,  and  officers  will  be  chosen  for 
their  likeness  to  Gene  Autry. 

Let  us  suppose  we  had  adopted  my 
principles  of  warfare  a  couple  of  years  ago 
at  the  time  of  Germany's  torture  of  the 
Jews.  The  President  would  have  cabled 
the  Nazi  government  the  following  mes- 
sage: GUT  OUT  TORMENTING  MINORITIES 

ROOSEVELT.  He  would  then  have  dis- 
patched a  destroyer  carrying  a  party  of 
Marines,  landed  them  at  a  German  port, 
rescued  two  or  three  dozen  Jewish  fami- 
lies from  the  campaign  of  hate,  and  shot 
up  a  few  military  police  in  a  surprise 
movement.  Such  a  junket  w^ould  have 
had  no  military  significance  and  might 
easily  have  ended  in  the  loss  of  the  de- 
stroyer, but  the  effect  on  the  world  would 
have  been  incalculable.  It  would  have 
excited  the  imagination  of  free  men 
everywhere,  and  it  would  have  put  Ger- 
many in  the  extremely  awkward  position 
of  being  obliged  to  declare  war  on  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  she  was  in 
no  position  to  do  so.  It  would  have 
called  her  blufl"  and  disrupted  her  sched- 
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ule  of  aggression  against  small  neutrals. 
The  United  States  Marine  incident 
would  not  only  have  forestalled  the  inva- 
sion of  Poland,  Denmarli,  Norway,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium  (in  that  order),  but  it 
might  conceivably  have  increased  Hit- 
ler's rage  to  such  a  pitch  of  insanity 
that  even  the  Nazi  party  couldn't  follow 
him. 

U.  S.  Marines  going  to  the  rescue  of 
persons  in  distress  is  in  the  best  Holly- 
wood tradition,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  gesture  would  have  achieved  the 
same  general  popularity  that  Hollywood 
personalities  and  themes  enjoy  among  all 
the  people  of  the  earth.  It  would  have 
saved  the  world  billions  of  dollars  and 
millions  of  men.  If  we  knew  then  what 
we  know  now,  there  would  have  been  no 
question  that  it  was  the  thing  to  do. 

*  *     * 

Proposition:  The  duty  of  a  democracy 
is  to  know  then  what  it  knows  now. 

*  *     * 

The  way  to  know  the  shape  of  things  in 
advance  is  to  listen  to  seers  and  mystics 
instead  of  to  economists  and  tacticians. 
The  world  had  ample  warning  of  every 
event  which  it  has  greeted  with  such 
gasps  of  surprise  in  the  past  twelve 
months.  Part  of  the  preparation  for  the 
perfect  world  society  will  be  the  recogni- 
tion of  seers.  It  will  be  required  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  he 
read  one  poem  and  one  parable  or  fable  a 
day,  in  addition  to  the  editorials  in  the 
Times.  The  brotherhood  of  man  can 
never  be  achieved  till  the  democracies 
realize  that  to-day's  fantasy  is  to-mor- 
row's communique. 

*  *     * 

A  seer  a  day  keeps  Armageddon  away. 

*  *     * 

Impudent  interruption:  You're  trying 
to  sound  like  Don  Marquis,  aren't  you? 


Soft  answer:  Yes.  I  have  not  given  up 
loving  his  almost  perfect  state,  and  will 
continue  to  discuss  it  any  time  I  see  fit. 

*  *     * 

My  almost  perfect  army  will  be  pic- 
turesque as  well  as  fearless.  Their  uni- 
forms and  flags  will  be  designed  by  the 
foremost  Hollywood  scene  and  costume 
designers.  The  army  will  be  as  reckless 
as  a  suicide  squad,  as  shifty  as  an  Ameri- 
can backfield,  as  merciful  as  the  Red 
Gross,  as  relentless  as  the  Northwest 
Mounted  Police,  as  swift  and  terrible  as  a 
tank  division,  as  heroic  as  the  Goast 
Guard,  as  resourceful  and  tender  as 
Tarzan,  as  chivalrous  as  a  knight.  It 
will  be  copied  by  all  nations — which 
will  be  its  chief  merit.  At  home  or 
abroad  it  will  meet  life  bravely.  It  will 
swoop  down  on  lynching  parties  and 
annihilate  them.  It  will  break  up  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
whenever  they  try  to  keep  Negro  singers 
from  singing  their  lovely  songs.  It  will 
rush  to  the  aid  of  every  country  whose 
land  is  being  invaded  and  whose  homes 
are  being  destroyed  and  whose  people 
are  being  murdered.  If  it  were  in  exist- 
ence to-day  my  army  would  be  in  Europe, 
helping  to  stop  the  German  tide. 

*  *     * 

Voice:  We  tried  that  once. 

Answer:  You  mean  we  tried  it  once 
after  waiting  three  years.  My  army 
doesn't  wait.  It  is  a  swashbuckling 
organization,  dealing  with  a  foreign 
tyrant  as  brilliantly  as  with  a  domestic 
train  robber.  It  would  have  started 
fighting  Hitler  years  ago  when  he  was 
just  beginning  to  be  a  nuisance. 

*  *     * 

Voice:  But  your  army  would  get  us  in 
trouble. 

Answer:  Where  do  you  think  we  are 
now,  pal? 
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LETTER   FROM   SANTA  FE 


BY  BERNARD  DeVOTO 


MY  LAST  peacetime  conversation — 
that  Thursday  evening  before  the 
dam  broke — was  with  two  psychoana- 
lysts who  are  writing  books  about  Hterary 
figures  and  for  whom  I  act  as  a  kind  of 
consultant  in  history  and  criticism. 
Friday's  headhnes  said  that  my  genera- 
tion, which  had  had  to  fight  one  war  and 
to  shape  its  Hfe  to  a  decade  of  economic 
disaster,  must  now  answer  to  another 
war.  My  companions  of  Thursday  deal 
professionally  with  the  basic  stratum  of 
the  mind  where  blind  terrors  writhe  and 
coagulate.  It  is  a  cave  of  horror  and 
dread,  hung  with  images  of  murder  and 
mutilation  and  dismemberment,  a  quag- 
mire of  violence  intended  and  violence 
fled  from;  it  knows  all  terrors  and  has 
only  one  certainty,  the  knowledge  of 
approaching  doom.  On  Friday  morning 
its  phantasies  became  the  realities  of 
open  day.  Its  monstrosities  had  taken 
flesh,  and  if  its  omens  of  doom  had  been 
peculiarly  the  birthright  of  my  genera- 
tion, there  need  be  no  further  apprehen- 
sion, for  doom  was  here. 

My  nine-year-old  son  went  off  to 
school  and  I  went  with  him.  The  day 
was  dedicated  to  exercises  on  the  lawns, 
before  the  budding  lilacs  of  the  reluctant 
New  England  spring,  and  the  principal 
had  asked  me  to  photograph  them.  The 
children  danced  on  the  lawn,  wound 
streamers  round  a  maypole,  sang  in 
choruses,  played  their  block  flutes — and 
though  it  was  the  passenger  plane  for 
New  York  that  droned  overhead,  chil- 
dren  of  the    Low    Countries,    at    that 


moment,  had  learned  about  other  planes. 
For  those  other  children  the  monsters 
from  the  cave  were  on  prowl,  and  mu- 
tilation and  dismemberment  were  no 
longer  phantasies  but  doom  met  sud- 
denly as  they  ran  out  to  play.  And  also 
for  these  children  singing  in  the  soft  May 
air,  doom  had  come  suddenly.  .  .  . 
"Napoo."  We  said  that  in  the  last  war: 
il  ri'y  a  plus,  it's  finished. 

They  danced  before  blossoming  for- 
sythia  while  the  bodies  of  children  like 
them  were  pulp  and  dust,  and  they  might 
have  been  a  promise  for  America,  they 
might  have  helped  bring  on  something 
better,  more  equitable,  more  secure.  I 
knew  their  parents.  For  the  first  time  in 
American  history,  a  generation  had  not 
been  free  to  work  out  its  destiny.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  fathers  of  these  children 
had  had  to  take  less  than  their  capacities 
would  have  won  them  in  their  own 
fathers'  time,  to  relinquish  part  of 
the  dream  otherwise  within  attainment. 
They  had  not  whined  about  it  but  laid 
the  dream  away,  taken  on  the  extra 
dependents,  kept  this  or  that  less  for- 
tunate one  going,  helped  the  families  of 
relatives  and  friends,  helped  man  the 
levee  against  the  rising  waters.  And  still, 
by  virtue  of  obstinacy,  they  had  expressed 
much  that  was  born  in  them,  shaped 
adversity  somewhat  to  the  form  of  their 
desire — and  shaped  it  to  the  betterment 
of  their  country.  The  generation  had 
held  America  together  and  given  these 
children  the  best  that  was  to  be  had. 
So  it  came  to  nothing.     Napoo. 
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They  %sere  the  children  of  decent, 
kindly  people.  \Ve — and  the  school — 
bad  taught  them  to  be  decent  and  kindly. 
And  that  may  prove  to  be  how  we  be- 
trayed them:  that  we  taught  them  lo 
believe  in  human  decency. 

All  America  Uved  through  the  next 
week  as  it  best  could.  For  my  part, 
among  inmimerable  decisions,  one  was 
immediate.  My  plans  had  been  made 
to  drive  Wes:.  in  part  to  recapture  the 
sights  and  smells  and  feel  of  my  native 
country;  in  part  to  revisit  the  soorces  of 
my  thinking.  The  book  that  was  to 
have  come  out  of  that  journey  would,  like 
all  books,  count  for  nothing  now  that 
midnight  had  been  tolled.  But  one 
came  to  realize  that  nothing  else  would 
coimt  either  tiQ  it  should  become  clear 
v^iich  enlistment  one  was  to  make.  Tiie 
fathers  of  these  children  must  do  the  nex: 
thing:  teach  the  class,  \-isit  the  patien:. 
try  the  case,  continue  the  titration — and. 
one  of  them,  begin  the  journey.  So 
wixh  a  young  historian  for  companion  I 
jtarted  out. 

We  have  come  r.-.-en^.'-zve  h'j^dred 
miles,  from.  Cambr'ire  :j  San^a  Fe. 
It  is  a  drear-  ilr  ::iir  :::  m:z,—  z  iZTzr^ 
America,  "ssim  uir  izc^s  ^zzstz.  rrirn  '.r.t 
cave  and  the  whole  counrn.*  nu.ea  :: 
dresa:  and  yet  as  we  na  eve  a  t"  ;:a  e 
::aaa  i:  progressively  less  ::a.ei  .-:  :-aa: 
-.  e  aa.  r  :ren  bearers  c:  e   d  ::i:ars,  :de 

It  ::do'>'*ing  behind  us  d:  a  :ar  sua"  5 
paaa.  Yet  the  poignant  care  a.ai  a:: 
been  the  nightmare,  however  reiaa::r:ea 
by  one's  private  dreaas  a::a:nz  ia:::  :a:5 
new  channel,  but  dae  reaazad:n  ::  n:  . 
much  would  have  gone  :3::aer  Ta.nard 
completion,  e\'en  in  spite  cf  me  disastrous 
decade,  to  which  the  way  has  been 
closed. 

It  may  be  that  the  drab  face  of  Cam- 
iMidge — where  no  houses  are  built  of 
adobe  but  most  houses  look  as  if  they  had 
been,  centuries  back — made  me  alert  to 
the  nesv  houses  I  saw  in  town  after  town, 
in  all  towns  firom  the  New  York  line  to 
where  the  dead  land  erf  the  dust  bowl 
closed  round  us  in  western  Kansas.  So 
many  of  them  that   anaazemen:  grows. 


and  the  realization  that  every  one  of  them 
represents  behd"  and  dedication,  some- 
thing worked  for  and  achieved.  They 
stand  in  their  little  plots  and  the  lawns  are 

trimmed  and  the  flowers  are  in  bloom, 
so  that  we  have  had  two  thousand  miles 
of  tuHjK  and  iris.  They  are  a  windbreak 
and  a  breakwater  against  the  erosion  of 
the  times:  each  one  a  place  where  roots 
go  do\%-n  to  hold  the  soil.  More  striking 
still  are  the  new  schools.  From  the  be- 
ginning up  to  now.  generation  by  gen- 
eration, America  has  done  better  by  its 
children,  built  better  schools  and  staffed 
them  bener.  This  held  true  through 
the  disastrous  years,  and  now  it  won't  be 
ir-ae.  I  kep:  seeing  my  son's  school  in 
Caaa'aridge.  It  is  a  far  bener  school 
:a3.a  any  that  was  open  to  me  or  to  his 
rai.aer.  i~d  our  path  across  the  conti- 
nen:  naa  ran  between  schools  more  com- 
modious, better  planned,  better  equipped 
:a  la  lay  the  children  of  those  to\^-ns  had 
r  a  a  "  -"  "^■'•■*^ 

T  ear  -dve  hundred  miles,  and  not  a 
single  irritation,  not  one  act  of  rudenes 
or  discourtesy  experienced,  but  only  good 
humor,  the  kindliness  of  a  people  who  are 
r.i'z :~-:a:ed  to  peace,  but  now  \\-lLI  not  be. 
Tae  iiLsaals  we  picked  up  on  the  roads, 
:ae  :  e  raen  we  talked  to  in  the  evenings 
a:  -vae  a::e'.-  ar  automobile  camps,  the 
a :  a  £  e  a :  -  z  e :  i  •  ho  set  us  on  our  way  when 
•  e  a 3. a  aaiisea  a  ram — whatever  the 
aeiiae  aaa   a:ae  ::  :aem.  :aey  showed 

iaeraaicable  by  anything  that  might  yet 
: :  a:,  e  :r :  m  ^s^ithin  A  aa  e r: :  a .  i a  era  a icable 
ay  ^n.""  "g  to  be  cenceivea  except  the 
one  thing  that  had  now  hapjjened. 

It  was  Poland  when,  nine  months  ago, 
I  \sTote  here  that  the  only  question  left 
was  how^  much  of  America  could  be 
saved.  Now  it  was  the  Low  Countries, 
France,  England — and  the  answer  to 
that  question  ^v^?.  much  less  than  still 
seemed  possible  in  one's  darkest  fore- 
boding nine  months  ago.  For  new, 
clean  brick  houses  where  men  in  shirt- 
sleeves mowed  the  la\s-n  after  supper  and 
women  wearing  old  gloves  patted  loam 
round  the  roots  of  gladioli,  we  should 
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have  such  fleets  of  transoceanic  honihers 
.IS  you  would  never  have  believed  in  a 
month  ago,  and  the  schools  of  our  c  hil- 
(iren's  children  would  be  converted  into 
eighty-ton  tanks  equipped  with,  the 
correspondents  say,  spouts  that  throw 
flame  a  hundred  yards  ahead.  ...  In 
Kansas  City  (where,  one  fancied,  all  the 
diflercnt  American  faces  we  had  recog- 
nized blended  together  and  became  the 
American  face)  we  picked  up  the  June 
Harper's  with  Mr.  O'Neill's  article  on  the 
release  of  atomic  energy.  Two  weeks 
past  midnight,  there  was  to  wonder  about 
this  new  power  not  how  far  it  might 
liberate  mankind  but  only  whether  a 
cupful  of  it  could  be  used  to  run  a  tank. 
That  is  the  way,  we  said,  that  much  of 
America  will  be  poured  down  rat  holes  in 
the  effort  to  save  what  can  be  saved  of 
the  rest.; 

There  was  a  radio  in  my  car  because 
during  that  lesser  violence,  the  hurricane 
of  1938,  I  had  been  marooned  in  a 
ravaged  town  that  could  keep  contact 
with  the  world  only  by  means  of  automo- 
bile radios.  We  kept  turning  it  on,  mile 
after  mile,  for  word  of  how  catastrophe 
progressed.  America  was  listening  to 
the  same  news,  while  the  slow  mind 
labored,  always  more  successfully,  to 
comprehend  the  horror.  Never  again 
would  I  speak  condescendingly  of  the 
radio.  It  was  feeding  my  own  hunger — 
and  also  it  was  instructing  a  whole 
people.  My  countrymen,  as  I  verified 
at  every  gas  station,  soda  fountain,  and 
lunch  counter  we  went  into,  knew^  more 
about  this  catastrophe  than  they  had 
ever  known  about  anything  else.  It  had 
been  expertly  reported  for  them,  thor- 
oughly and  judicially  analyzed,  held  up 
to  all  knowm  lights.  They  listened,  they 
learned,  they  knew.  And  suddenly, 
why,  yes,  from  the  most  unlikely  sources, 
out  of  advertisements  for  cereals  and 
shaving  lotions,  you  get  an  instrument 
of  democracy,  one  which  is  helping  to 
preserve  as  much  as  may  be  of  democ- 
racy. This  time,  thanks  to  the  radio,  no 
one  will  say  that  the  Americans  did  not 
know  what  they  w^ere  in  for,  or  why. 


Far  ofT,  their  snows  carmine  in  the 
setting  sun,  the  first  mountains  thrust  a 
scalloped  edge  against  the  sky.  Half  an 
hour  later  the  Spanish  Peaks,  "the  breasts 
of  the  world,"  were  unmistakable  thirty 
miles  to  our  right,  with  tlie  light  dying  on 
them.  It  was  dark  when,  a  mile  outside 
Trinidad,  we  pulled  up  to  the  side  of  the 
road  to  hear  the  President's  war  message. 
Some  Mexicans  came  out  of  a  little  adobe 
hut,  bowing,  smiling,  apologetic,  and 
asked  if  they  might  listen  too.  When  it 
was  finished  one  of  our  guests  said,  "I 
guess  maybe  America  declare  war  pretty 
soon  now."  We  waved  good-by  and 
drove  on  to  Trinidad.     I  guess  maybe. 

This  first  leg  of  my  trip  has  followed 
the  old  trail  from  Independence  to  Santa 
Fe.  Northward  the  Spanish  pushed  up 
it  till  they  could  go  no  farther.  They 
brought  with  them  the  Holy  Faith  for 
which  this  town  is  named,  and  always, 
flickering  in  the  heat  mirage,  the  golden 
ramparts  of  the  Gran  Quivira  beckoned 
them  on.  Southward  the  Americans 
carried  a  peaceful  commerce.  Their 
armies  moved  down  it  too,  in  a  conquest 
that  has  lain  unhappily  on  the  national 
conscience  ever  since.  Most  of  its 
length  was  somber  with  decades  of  Indian 
blitzkriegs.  The  Pawnee  and  the  Co- 
manche raided  here — burning  the  wag- 
ons, scalping  and  mutilating  men,  raping 
women  and  holding  them  for  ransom, 
torturing  children  and  beating  out  the 
brains  of  infants  against  any  convenient 
stump.  All  these  things  are  in  one's 
mind,  driving  the  trail  while  Europe  dies 
and  America  prepares  for  w^ar. 

Yet  nothing  else  was  so  important  as 
the  wheels  that  poured  mud  and  sand 
and  dust  from  their  wide  tires  neither  for 
trade  nor  conquest  but  for  the  new  home 
in  the  West.  For  generations  the  Ameri- 
cans pushed  farther  down  this  trail  into  a 
country  of  passionless  savagery  which 
they  made  over  into  clean  and  garnished 
towns.  Minute  beings  in  the  bottom  of 
the  prairie  bowl,  the  unimaginable  light 
diminishing  them  to  points,  the  unimag- 
inable heat  disfiguring  them — making 
headway  against  the  land's  malice,  hold- 
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ing  firm  against  the  disintegrating  force 
of  loneliness  and  strangeness.  That  no 
less  deadly  war  is  a  commonplace  of  our 
national  experience,^  and  it  is  a  greater 
commonplace  tha^  the  war  was  won. 
That  there  came  to  be  those  trees  and 
lawns,  those  women  working  in  flower 
gardens,  those  better  schools,  a  tender- 
ness and  expectation  for  the  children 
realized  steadily  as  the  dream  bade. 

So  now  my  generation,  which  was 
charged  with  the  fighting  of  a  war  it  had 
no  reason  to  expect,  is  charged  with  the 
management  and  direction  of  another 
war  it  has  not  helped  to  bring  about.  It 
has  had  a  singular  destiny,  from  war  to 
war,  with  the  collapse  of  the  intellectual 
order  and  the  failure  of  the  economic 
order  in  between.  We  were  the  war 
generation  and  then  some  called  us  the 
lost  generation  and  then  we  were  the  de- 
pression generation  and  now  we  regress 
to  our  first  estate.  At  our  majority  our 
dreams  were  forbidden  and  our  ambi- 
tions cut  straight  across.  The  reestab- 
lished dream,  the  project  undertaken, 
has  had  to  be  scaled  down  or  given  up 
entirely  time  after  time,  till  we  have 
learned  some  lessons.  We  learned  to 
make  toward  the  goal  by  whatever  zigzag 
or  detour,  without  expectation,  under  an 
at  best  suspended  threat.  We  learned 
to  make  what  terms  were  possible  with 
disaster,  with  desire  and  dream,  with 
ourselves,  and  to  keep  going.  We 
learned,  in  a  tired  phrase,  to  take  it. 

In  sum,  we've  done  better  than  might 
rationally  have  been  expected  of  us.  We 
have,  if  barely,  held  America  together, 
built  barriers  against  the  winds  and 
waters  that  were  just  strong  enough  to 
hold.  And  in  many  areas,  over  wide 
fronts,  we've  even  gone  ahead.     In  the 


most  unpredictable  ways,  with  the  odds 
against  us  and  the  hope  humbler  than 
ever  before,  we've  contrived  to  do  our 
science,  our  technics,  our  organization, 
our  culture.  America  is  cleaner  and 
healthier  than  it  was  a  generation  back; 
it  stands  an  inch  or  so  taller,  lives  longer, 
lives  more  variously,  wears  its  clothes 
more  gayly  and  has  more  of  them  to 
wear,  knows  more  about  itself  and  about 
the  world,  thinks  a  little  more  realistically 
from  a  wider  base  of  knowledge.  And 
there  are  those  lawns,  those  women 
working  in  the  gardens,  those  new 
houses,  those  schools. 

Up  to  now.  The  schools  and  the  new 
houses  are  an  earnest  that  we  meant  to 
try  to  push  on  a  little  farther  in  what 
time  was  left  us.  But  that's  over  and 
this  is  the  point  from  which  we  begin  to 
slip  back,  with  the  generation's  final  job 
to  fight  a  rear-guard  action  as  success- 
fully as  possible  in  retreat.  To  give  the 
least  possible  ground,  to  save  for  our 
children  as  much  as  may  be  of  our  Amer- 
ica, with  no  way  of  knowing  how  much 
that  is. 

The  mind  of  the  generation  these  days 
is  a  wide,  communal  experience  of  what 
my  psychoanalytical  friends  call  deja  vu: 
we've  been  here  before,  this  is  where  we 
came  in.  Well,  there's  this:  we  know 
how  it's  done.  If  you  buffet  a  generation 
long  enough  and  hard  enough  you  at 
last  give  it  some  compensating  grasp  on 
simplicities  and  realities,  which  will  be 
helpful  since  what  is  to  come  will  be 
simple  and  all  too  real.  It  learns,  as  I've 
said,  to  take  it.  It  learns  how  to  hold  on. 
And  it  learns  what  is  no  arid  lesson, 
what  may  have  some  counsel  for  our 
elders  and  juniors,  that  whatever  of  Amer- 
ica can  be  saved  is  worth  fighting  for. 
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THE   INNER  THREAT:   OUR  OWN  SOFTNESS 


BY  ROY  HELTON 


WHAT  is  happening  to  our  civilization 
has  become  abundantly  clear  in  the 
past  decade.  The  events  of  this  year, 
however  frightful  they  are,  and  however 
harrowing  to  our  humanity,  have  but 
added  a  footnote. 

It  may  be  there  are  some  to-day  who 
still  do  not  believe  that  anything  is 
happening  to  us  or  has  happened  to  us. 
There  have  always  been  wars,  and  there 
have  always  been  economic'  depressions 
after  wars.  They  say  that,  and  they  are 
comforted  by  the  fact  that  the  things  we 
experience  have  familiar  names,  even 
though  those  names  are  dreadful.  What 
these  optimists  neglect  to  consider  is  that 
both  wars  and  depressions  are  growing 
in  violence.  The  war  of  1914  was  the 
bloodiest  and  most  violent  war  in  human 
history.  Yet  this  present  war  exceeds 
it  in  every  dimension  but  that  of  time. 
Nothing  like  this  war  was  ever  seen  on 
earth  before.  That  also  was  true  of  the 
international  economic  depression  which 
began  in  1929.  One  is  making  no  very 
rash  guess  to  assume  that  following  this 
war   there   will   ensue    a   depression    in 
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Europe  whose  depth  will  be  beyond  all 
past  experience.  That  is  a  relatively 
safe  guess. 

This  is  therefore  no  time  to  pull  one's 
words.  Unless  we  are  very  wise  we  too 
shall  be  engulfed  in  that  general  eco- 
nomic prostration  which,  in  a  few  years, 
after  this  war  is  over,  will  be  worse  than 
any  war. 

It  was  not  profitable  to  face  facts  in 
Great  Britain  or  France  five  years  ago. 
It  is  not  profitable  in  the  United  States 
in  1940  because  the  facts  involved  are 
not  those  which  we  as  a  free  people  care 
to  face.  Needless  to  say  these  facts  do 
not  involve  our  necessity  to  make  ade- 
quate preparation  for  national  defense. 
Our  present  military  danger  seems  slight. 
Our  ultimate  danger  may  be  grave.  I 
will  let  the  military  experts  argue  that 
point,  on  which  no  layman  is  properly 
informed.  It  does  not  seem  probable 
that  any  nation  in  Europe  can  do  us 
serious  harm  before  the  after-effects  of 
this  war  begin  to  assert  themselves  in 
such  a  general  collapse  of  the  European 
economic    structure    as    will    give    that 
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continent  no  strength  or  leisure  for 
schemes  of  aggression.  That  seems  the 
probable  future.  But  there  is  enough 
doubt  in  those  concfusions  to  justify  a 
stout  and  unhystericil  program  of  Amer- 
ican defense. 

The  real  danger  is  a  more  serious 
business  even  than  war.  Human  civili- 
zation is  changing  its  form  under  the 
pressure  of  machinery.  Only  the  most 
heroic  defense  can  prevent  darker  ages 
descending  on  our  race  than  man  has 
experienced  in  a  thousand  years.  That 
defense  is  possible  and  it  must  be  made, 
and  made  in  this  country  by  us,  the  only 
people  strong  enough  and  rich  enough 
and  free  enough  and,  with  those  endow- 
ments, also  intelligent  enough  to  face 
the  most  vital  issue  that  has  arisen  in  our 
history.  To  face  it  means  a  change  of 
direction,  and  a  change  of  direction  is  a 
thing  all  people  resent;  but  not  to  face  it 
means  far  more  devastating  changes 
within  one  human  lifetime.  Can  we  be 
more  forehanded  than  our  neighbors 
across  the  seas?  Can  we  awake  sooner 
than  they  did  to  the  nature  of  what 
threatens  democracy?  Can  we  escape 
underestimating  our  enemy?  We  shall 
not  escape  that  if  we  consider  our  enemy 
to  be  Stalin  or  Hitler  or  Mussolini. 
Stalin,  Mussolini,  and  Hitler  will  die. 
The  fabric  they  are  creating  will  collapse 
to  destroy  the  future  of  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Italy.  But  what  they  mean 
will  not  die. 

It  is  very  rare  that  any  people  is  wise 
enough  to  look  past  men  into  meanings. 
But  we  must.  For  our  civilization  to 
survive  it  must  turn  its  democratic  ener- 
gies toward  strength  and  away  from 
comfort.  That  is  the  hard  truth  which 
confronts  our  world  and  our  lives. 
Every  civilization  that  has  avoided 
facing  that  truth  when  the  hour  came 
has  perished. 

For  twenty-five  years  the  feminine 
influence  on  Western  life  has  mounted 
into  a  dominance  over  every  area  but 
that  of  politics,  and  even  there  its  power 
is  absolute  as  to  the  direction  of  our 
purposes.     Unquestionably    we    are    a 


politer  people  than  we  were  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  The  cuspidor  has  been 
eliminated  from  all  but  the  most  reac- 
tionary of  our  remoter  hotels  and  bar- 
rooms. The  cigarette  has  largely  re- 
placed the  cigar  and  the  plug.  With  in- 
finite patience  and  resolution  men  have 
been  maneuvered  into  a  position  where 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  think  of 
anything  but  women  and  their  wants 
between  the  end  of  each  day's  work  and 
its  beginning  the  following  morning. 
And  it  is  those  wants  which  with  in- 
creasing authority  have  given  form  to 
our  culture. 

Only  a  fool  would  say  that  the  result 
has  been  unpleasant.  We  live  in  a  far 
daintier  world  than  did  our  fathers,  but 
also  a  far  less  virile  world.  Under  ur- 
ban conditions  (and  like  Great  Britain, 
most  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland, 
we  are  now  definitely  an  urban  people) 
women  have  far  more  of  the  rewards  of 
our  civilization  than  men  and  they  com- 
pletely shape  its  ideals.  Their  influence 
is  constant:  on  the  children  in  the  home, 
in  the  schools,  and  then  through  the 
period  of  courtship  and  marriage.  More- 
over, our  urban  population  is  predomi- 
nantly a  female  population  and,  as  any 
mail-order  catalogue  will  reveal,  it  is 
the  urban  population  which  sets  the 
direction  of  public  habit  and  taste. 

The  theory  that  opportunity  is  dead 
has,  no  doubt,  always  existed  in  human 
history.  It  is  a  distinctively  female 
idea.  It  holds  the  family  together.  It 
prevents  the  hardship  of  changes  and 
migrations.  Matriarchies  always  arise, 
as  in  China,  where  opportunities  are  be- 
lieved to  be  dead  and  where  men  can  be 
convinced  that  this  is  so.  The  patriarch 
flourished  only  among  pioneers.  All 
modern  Western  democracies  have  be- 
come state  matriarchies  within  the  past 
generation.  The  government  is  the 
general  Alma  Mater.  But  for  the  sur- 
vival of  whatever  is  enclosed  by  the 
sheltering  arms  of  the  state  such  a  proc- 
ess is  finally  worthless. 

Who  can  regard  the  history  of  European 
civilization  for  the  past  two  years  with- 
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out  perceiving  that  both  France  and 
(Jreat  Britain  have  acted  on  a  female 
pattern  and  on  a  female  philosophy?  I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  individual  and 
i^eneral  heroism  and  fortitude  of  their 
armies,  hut  of  their  official  appeasements 
uid  submissions,  of  their  thinking  and 
(heir  policy,  of  their  lack  of  defensive 
it^gression,  and  of  their  ability  to  struggle 
only  when  locked  in  the  ravisher's  arms, 
and  then  the  complete  and  abject  sub- 
mission of  France.  Some  time  be- 
tween 1914  and  1940  John  Bull  became 
Britannia  and  Jacques  Bonhomme  be- 
came La  Belle  France.  And  where  to- 
day is  our  Uncle  Samuel?  The  proba- 
bility is  high  that  our  national  symbol  is 
also  becoming  a  woman.  A  woman,  it 
is  true,  with  a  sword,  but  a  woman. 
Uncle  Sam  is  not  well  groomed.  He  does 
not  any  longer  fit  our  notions  of  ourselves. 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  women 
hold  the  purse  strings  of  the  nation  has 
profoundly  altered  the  development  of 
our  industry  and  commerce.  Nearly 
all  devices  now  in  general  use  are  being 
marketed  on  their  feminine  and  juvenile 
appeal.  Luxury  or  its  imitation  is  a 
paramount  sales  argument. 

None  of  these  changes  since  1900  is  of 
itself  undesirable,  but  their  gross  effect 
is  to  produce  a  female  world. 

Now  women  are  very  fine  creatures 
and  creatures  of  superb  courage,  and  no 
man  who  is  not  capable  of  appreciating 
that  fact  has  a  right  to  speak  out  at  all. 
But  biological  and  economic  realities, 
as  ancient  as  humanity,  compel  them  to 
a  selection  of  values  of  prime  importance 
to  themselves :  shelter,  comfort,  and  every 
attainable  advantage  for  their  young. 
Those  are  all  proper  ideals  but  not  ade- 
quate to  create  an  enduring  society 
without  an  equal  force  in  the  distinc- 
tively male  values  of  enterprise,  adven- 
ture, and  power.  The  balance  of  those 
two  sets  of  factors  makes  civilization. 
When  the  female  influence  climbs  too 
far  into  the  ascendancy  we  have  com- 
fort, and  its  sequel,  degeneration.  When 
the  male  influence  comes  into  ascendancv 
we  have  war  and  destruction. 


That  is  the  lineup  to-day  in  Europe 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  past  five 
hundred  thousand  years  of  man's  history 
on  this  earth  to  indicate  that  these  fun- 
damentals of  human  nature  will  ever 
change.  Nor  should  they.  What  is 
needed  and  what  alone  can  save  this 
civilization  is  for  us  to  use  these  facts  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  deny  them. 

II 

The  atmosphere  of  bright  illusion 
which  has  enveloped  France  and  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  concerns 
itself  almost  wholly  with  a  future  of  ease 
and  luxury  for  all  men,  a  future  of  un- 
limited power  and  unlimited  manufac- 
tured goods  and  food  conveyed  through 
the  air,  or  over  sixteen-lane  super-speed 
highways  to  eager  billions  of  almost 
exclusively  consuming  people  whose 
needs  are  satisfied  by  automatic  machin- 
ery. This  vision  has  been  lately  height- 
ened by  the  discovery  of  an  isotope  of 
Uranium  which  offers  a  slight  possibility 
of  providing  the  future  with  an  unlimited 
supply  of  energy. 

Now  waiving  the  fact  that  to-day  the 
United  States  actually  does  possess  un- 
limited power,  actually  has  the  physical 
substance  of  that  dream,  can  produce 
and  frequently  has  produced  far  more 
energy  than  we  have  yet  found  any  use 
for,  and  is  using  less  energy  than  often 
in  the  past  when  we  had  fewer  people, 
the  dream  itself  is  the  thing  to  examine. 
Is  that  a  male  or  a  female  dream?  Is  it 
the  father  bird  or  the  mother  bird  who 
shapes  that  dream?  Is  it  she  who  sits  on 
the  nest  and  is  perforce  a  consumer,  or  he 
who  goes  out  and  collects  the  worms  who 
can  explain  what  that  dream  is  for  and 
what  instinct  its  realization  would  serve? 

Regard  it  carefully  and  you  will  see 
that  every  form  which  the  \vorld  of  to- 
morrow takes,  in  fiction,  in  the  daily 
comics,  in  grave  economic  literature, 
or  in  the  visions  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, is  entirely  a  female  dream. 

In  the  model  house  of  any  builder's 
exhibit  the  male  element  of  family  life 
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appears  to  be  a  shameful  mystery  for 
which  no  provision  can  decently  be  made 
without  killing  a  sale.  This  is  equally 
true  of  our  model  futures.  The  male 
economic  function  is  taken  over  by 
Uranium  235,  and  there  is  nothing  left 
for  men  to  do  but  to  grow  long  hair  or 
shake  their  fists  at  the  planets.  A  Mr. 
Lipstick  is  the  end  product  of  our  modern 
industrial  romancing;  but  the  future,  we 
may  be  sure,  will  not  work  out  along 
those  lines.  A  female  world  dream 
cannot  survive  in  a  competitive  reality 
and  that  is  probably  not  a  fact  which 
humanity  should  deplore. 

We  have  already  lost  faith  in  that 
dream,  and  it  was  not  Hitler  who  de- 
stroyed our  faith.  The  world  period 
from  1890  to  1914  was  an  era  of  almost 
frantic  prediction,  but  within  the  past 
five  years  constructive  prophecy  has 
perished  as  a  literary  and  economic 
mode. 

It  survives  only  in  politics  for  the 
two  months  preceding  each  election. 
In  fact  the  classical  world  of  to-morrow 
is  already  an  anachronism.  It  exists 
only  in  the  past.  For  we  have  had  that 
world.  In  every  essential  feature  it  was 
realized  in  1929.  Such  revamped  ver- 
sions as  sometimes  appear  add  nothing 
to  what  is  past.  They  merely  substitute 
lucite  and  cellophane  for  glass  to  enclose 
the  hothouse  cities  of  their  vast  heavens 
on  earth. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  nine- 
teenth-century dream  of  to-morrow  was 
one  in  which  male  constructive  efforts 
were  utilized  to  attain  an  essentially 
female  ideal.  But  that  was  merely  a 
transition.  We  lost  that  kind  of  a  future 
in  1 930,  and  turned  from  idealizing  the 
creation  of  a  mechanical  paradise  to  the 
wholly  feminine  dream  of  security  for  our 
domestic  comforts. 

Security  is  the  woman's  wish,  and  has 
always  had  to  be.  Its  adoption  as  a 
goal  by  men  and  nations  was  the  final 
signal  of  the  turning  point  in  the  sex  of 
our  democratic  civilization,  and  of  its 
future  helplessness  against  any  male 
purpose. 


Ill 


Anybody  in  Europe,  with  half  a  mind, 
knew  that  Germany  has  been  preparing 
for  war  on  a  colossal  scale  since  1934. 
In  every  year  since  that  year  her  expendi- 
tures for  arms  and  munitions  of  war  have 
been  twice  those  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  combined  and,  roughly,  five 
times  that  of  the  United  States.  No 
nation  spends  twenty  billion  dollars  of 
self-denied  wealth  and  luxury  for  a 
bluff. 

Meanwhile  the  democracies  of  Europe, 
not  because  they  were  democracies,  but 
because  their  concept  of  civilization  was 
that  of  the  victor  and  not  that  of  the 
vanquished,  all  played  while  Germany 
worked.  By  that  I  mean  they  followed 
their  rich  and  comfortable  neighbor  to 
the  west  in  turning  the  resources  of 
civilization  toward  luxury  and  ease,  and 
joined  her  in  a  wonder  why  creating 
devices  for  luxury  and  ease  did  not  seem 
to  give  employment  to  all  their  people. 

Great  Britain  and  France,  each  with 
two-thirds  the  population  of  the  old 
German  Reich,  had  far  more  automobiles 
than  Germany  allowed  herself  and  far 
more  of  the  comfortable  little  gadgets  on 
which  we,  most  of  any  nation,  have 
based  our  lives,  though  neither  Great 
Britain  nor  France  had  as  many  motor 
cars  or  as  many  gadgets  as  do  the  citizens 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Even  so  it 
was  too  many  for  their  good.  For  the 
danger  of  technology  to  man  is  not 
merely  the  creation  of  tanks  and  guns 
by  an  enemy,  but  what  the  absence  of 
any  serious  purpose  save  the  pursuit  of 
objects  of  minor  luxury  can  do  to  the 
human  spirit. 

The  worth  and  permanence  of  democ- 
racy cannot  be  insured  by  guns,  tanks, 
or  dive  bombers,  but  only  by  our  hardi- 
hood as  a  people.  Those  devices,  how- 
ever necessary,  are  a  mere  skin  that  like 
the  human  skin  can  protect  from  external 
infection.  They  do  not  insure  the  life 
of  what  lies  within.  Most  people  die 
with  whole  skins,  from  internal  causes. 
At  no  time  in  history  has  any  civiliza- 
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tion  or  any  form  of  govcrnmrnt  success- 
fully protected  itself  without  strengthen- 
ing its  own  fibers.  Walls  always  fail  to 
do  the  job  alone.  If  outward  strength 
were  all  that  was  necessary  for  survival 
the  dinosaur  would  still  be  roaming  the 
hills  of  Wisconsin.  Great  navies  and 
overwhelming  air  defenses  may  indeed 
help  us,  but  not  for  long.  Depend  on 
them,  as  the  British  have  depended  on 
their  fleet  and  the  French  on  their 
Maginot  line,  and  what  is  behind  them 
will  share  the  fate  of  the  dinosaur.  Such 
defenses  have  a  rigidity  which  does  not 
meet  the  conditions  necessary  for  sur- 
vival. 

What  are  the  evidences  of  those  in- 
ternal weaknesses  which  will  destroy 
democracy  if  we  are  not  resolute  to 
overcome  them? 

(1)  We  have  not  been  willing  to  face 
the  cost  of  living  as  a  free  people.  We 
borrow   and   borrow   instead   of  paying 

I  and  paying.  In  our  national  economy 
we  are  like  the  shiftless  poor  or  the 
wastrel  heirs  of  great  fortune.  We  do 
not  care  to  face  financial  truth,  and  pull 
in  our  belts  to  free  ourselves  from  the 
peril  of  our  accumulating  mortgage  on 
the  American  future.  Our  leaders  as- 
sure us  that  all  will  be  well,  but  we  know 
in  our  hearts  it  cannot  be  true.  Some 
kind  of  prodigious  crash  is  ahead  of  us. 
We  are  following  ways  that  cannot  go 
on  to  a  happy  ending.  We  know  that, 
just  as  the  British  knew  and  the  French 
knew  that  Hitler  was  staking  the  whole 
future  of  his  nation  on  war  and  yet 
were  unwilling  to  face  that  effort  for 
themselves,  so  that  to-day  the  valor  of 
their  sons  has  been  wasted  against  steel 
walls. 

Debt  has  betrayed  the  democracies  of 
Europe,  as  for  a  long  time  it  has  been 
clear  that  it  would;  for  they  were  so 
burdened  with  the  accumulated  obli- 
gations of  the  past  that  they  dared 
not  tax  or  borrow  adequately  to  face 
the  necessities  of  present  self-protection. 
Down  that  path  we  also  are  traveling 
fast. 

(2)  We  are  a  nation  of  city  dwellers. 


We  are  largely  a  sedentary  people. 
For  exercise  mature  Americans  move 
faster  and  travel  farther  under  cover  and 
on  the  seats  of  their  pants  than  the 
citizens  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
They  spend  more  time  in  enclosed 
rooms  than  any  race  that  ever  survived 
in  all  history.  The  British  come  next 
and  the  French  come  third.  Prewar 
Germany  with  sixty-six  million  people — 
the  greatest  technicians  of  modern  times 
—  had  fewer  passenger  motor  cars  than 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

(3)  We  indulge  our  children  inimita- 
bly. Instead  of  rearing  a  race  of  lusty, 
weather-conditioned  sons  and  daughters 
of  democracy,  we  exhaust  our  private 
purses  to  buy  gasoline  for  our  racing 
youth,  and  strain  the  resources  of  our 
schools  and  colleges  to  erect  stadia 
unparalleled  since  the  days  of  degener- 
ating Rome.  We  have  carried  the  spec- 
tator sports  to  an  excess  never  witnessed 
in  human  life  since  the  days  of  Augustus. 
It  is  true  that  our  younger  sons  and 
daughters  romp  and  play  like  natural 
human  kind,  but  once  in  the  standard 
assembly  line  we  have  constructed  to 
provide  for  our  future,  they  must  sit  out 
the  best  Saturday  afternoons  in  the  year 
while  twenty-two  picked  men  provide 
emotion,  the  sense  of  achievement,  as 
well  as  vicarious  exercise  for  twenty-two 
thousand  rooters. 

(4)  We  have  constructed  motor  roads 
to  the  tops  of  our  mountains.  In  our 
magnificent  outdoor  training  grounds  of 
democracy  we  have  done  everything 
possible  to  remov^e  any  incentive  for 
mature  people  to  use  human  activity 
for  pleasure.  Folk  too  indolent  to  climb 
a  seven-foot  stepladder  can  ascend  Mt. 
Mitchell,  Mt.  Washington,  Clingman's 
Dome,  or  Pikes  Peak,  sitting  down. 

Any  intelligent  program  for  the  de- 
fense of  democracy  and  the  protection 
of  vital  natural  resources  would  impose  a 
rising  tax  on  the  consumption  of  gasoline 
for  pleasure  that  would  compel  our 
people  to  re-examine  their  feet.  Would 
we  ever  do  that?  Is  democracy  as  dear 
as  parental-   or  self-indulgence?     Time 
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parent3.  They  must  leam 
leaminsr 
an  the 
of  men.  The  rfiffl- 
in  die  SDOoodaiy  scliools 
tJtxtivfs  so  tfiat  they  may 
fay  an  to  wImjui  tiiey  are  un- 
Toe  achool  oor  diiklreii  at- 
tend TBBoA  hav^  a  wiclutimH  adiktic 
~e^iii  ao  tint  ens'  sons  and  Amgliim*  may 
1  ::d  any  paanfale  taint  of  inferiority. 
At  iiilf  I II  tile  yoiidi  noBt  be  presented 
/vith  a  driver's  |iciJiiii  and  be  allowed 
to  join  the  motoring  set.  Thereafter 
we  are  not  in  be  petnrbed  fay  tfarir  re- 
nifnfng"  at  later  hour?  than  we  permit  to 
onrselves. 

They  mnst  go  to  ccllege,  "VVe  did  not 
raise  oar  boy  to  be  a  ^I'lmber  or  our 
daughter  to  sully  hrr  s-'^'r-r:  'r.3iiids  with 
ciomFStic  taiL  They  m  ::  r:  :o  a  good 
college;,  CMie  tbat  pays  ::i  t:::es  for  its 
foodxdl  slars.  T':iev  m'lit  jcin  a  Greek 
Letter  Socie"'  ::  -.  ::  t:;i-  '-  X_-':!rd 
and  their  .^  t\  "iir  :rir-:  Tr.rre 
must  be  a  mere  abundant  social  life  at 
this"--'-  -■'-.  -  '  -  7'- ^-  '^:  — '- r  Xot 
:ha:  ;.  t:^  l;  -;"  :t^i:._7.  i  r.  _mcer  of 
:^i:ij^_:-ri  :nj-::u:::n5  in  which  such 
-  -^-i'rj  -  ■-::-:::: :.iin-  Our 
:  -^-i-'^:.  -  :  T-i^'-'  :.in  md  we  trv 

:.:  znd  them  a  .i-.::inb  or  a  job. 

:ri7  t:\:-_:  :_i^:i:~r  .7r:e  there  is 
::Mre  tn  certain  evenings,  though  we 
i_-7  1^^  ': :  Tired  for  seri:  :.:  .-Tiii-ir.  and 
sz:.  _.:   :^i  with  it?  m:- 1   :  :r_ij"::--5.  and 

on  the  Sabbath  1  v_ _- ^ "  -  -  :  Mr  drive  after 
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ir  '  lopliances  or  it  is  not  a  home. 

fir  OS  perhaps  golf,  if  one 

and  work  and  life  ra- 

-  ban  game,  and  a  littie 

mortgage  and  the  under- 
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r:«:d  enough  but  it  is  not 
:  '/v""!II  not  STjrvive  in  any 
e  a  people  concentrates  its 
.-it  on  a  DursTjit  of  fitness  and 


THE     INNER     THREAT:     OUR     OWN     SOFTNESS 


For  our  nation  lo  be  safe  lo  face 
dangers  from  any  quarier,  and  strongly 
bred  lo  stand  up  against  any  \%-ind  of 
fate  our  over-solicitous  matemalism  to 
our  children  must  end.  And  what  is 
more,  they  will  like  it  better  than  the 
softness  that  at  present  prevails.  Our 
pubhc  humanities  must  be  maintained, 
but  they  must  spur,  not  lull,  the  unfor- 
tunate and  the  unhappy.  Our  help  to 
the  underpri\-ileged  must  be  an  urge  and 
not  a  sedative.  We  must  de\ise  uses 
for  older  men  and  women,  so  they  can 
contribute  to  our  general  strength  and 
not  merely  sap  the  energies  of  the  young. 
Our  young  men  and  women  must  be 
hardened  by  work  and  weather  to  meet 
ever\-  jxsdble  storm.  Our  lawmakers 
muii  attain  the  courage  to  comp>el  us  to 
pay  for  the  necessides  of  government  by 
adequA'.e  taxes. 

S:  :-:-d  >3  only  can  we  meet  the  hurri- 
cane ::-a:  is  gaihering  over  our  civiliza- 
:'  :-ian  fr^eccz:  and 

govern  n.ez  I. 

Tuis  crisii  may  pass.  Hider  may  face 
ou:  of  the  world's  eye  like  a  blown  dip. 
He  cannot  win  ihds  \var.  n^  C3^  crdy 
huimliaie  Lis  e:-r:::ir5,  .M.i  ::..a:  prcje:: 
has  aire  ad  V  ::^:  :.:  ;r.u::.  in  iives.  He 
is  no  i:-as:rr  c:  nne  miracle  of  creaTir.g 
wealth  for  Gr:::.::::v  by  the  devas:a:::n 
of  all  her  cLir;  ::ii:oiners  and  suppliers. 
and  the  wasting  of  her  own  resourcei  in 
de\ices  which  add  nothing  :r  :l:e  necessi- 
ties of  Europe.  .\11  thai  Germany  could 
achieve  from  me  very  miise:  -.-.•ai  :o  make 
her  future  worse  than  iier  past,  worse  in 
ever\"  wav.  economicallv.  sociallv,  and 
hnmanlv.' 

eenm-cenmrv  plan.  His  :ecimi:  ii'su- 
perb.  He  pu:  sn-encm  inio  his  nation 
bu:  sn:rn^:h  :r  an.  en.d  tha:  \N"ilI  fail.  In 
our  iiienme  Germany  will  never  reccver 
from  these  sdciories.  When  thai  faci  is 
realized  a  sudden  warm  sense  of  securiu* 
may  flush  the  cheeks  of  our  democracy. 
BehJjid  our  barrage  rf  arms  ^^■e  mmy 
en^ov  a  delicious  resniie  and  inven:  new 


pleasures,  but  the  dangers  \%'ill  grow  and 
unless  wc  meet  them  the  fate  of  France 
vsill  sometime  overtake  us  in  the  night. 

For  be  sure  of  this:  In  a  world  of 
power  the  gracious,  the  genteel,  the  shel- 
tered life  has  of  itself  no  force.  It  has 
no  vital  consequences.  Couple  democ- 
racy to  those  ideals,  and  you  marry  it  to 
death.     Whatever  survives  be:  jw 

and  the   year   20'X)   will    be  :z 

tough. 

We  are  a  grea:  p  pie.  W:::;  .  ^ny 
undue  access  of  patrudc  vanity  i::^:  iias 
been  proved  a  few  times.  We  made 
democracy  work  under  grave  handicaps 
in  a  new  world.  We  did  not  invent  in- 
dustrialism, but  we  mastered  it,  and  di- 
rected it,  and  achieved  \s-ith  it  more 
common  good  than  any  other  people. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  Hve  back  in  the 
eighties  of  the  past  centur\-,  when  all 
that  lay  ahead  in  a  man's  Lifetime  was 
growth,  prosperit\-,  and  mechanical  won- 
ders, realizing  all  the  dreams  of  Jules 
\'eme. 

O-ars   is  :'.-:e.     Upon   the 

nm:n:-:.  .     ;  ;m  has  descended 

a  ^: e a :  ::::::  J  : : :  of  purpose  imple- 
menied  by  mairnnes  is  different  from  any 
i:::e  ever  .::.^ :.  :.:i  :vf:re  by  human 
•••.hi.  I:  is  :::m7::.nai  and  hence  logical 
and  lerrible  to  the  flesh-and-blood  man, 
which  is  not  machinelike.  It  can  be 
fought  and  fought  under  democracy, 
but  only  by  a  be::er  purpose  and  a 
stronger  will.  That  purpose  cannot 
arise  out  of  our  passion  for  Sunday 
dri\-ing.  That  wiQ  cannot  be  conjured 
from  our  desire  to  blast  Hider,  so  he  may 
leave  us  alone  to  golf  and  the  mo\-ies  and 
me  garden  pi::  and  hrid5:e.  Ii  can 
;.:-:7  ::.'.-■-  :":::::  :'.7  :  r5:iu:i:n  lo  raiie  up 
::.   :-m    ::n:_n:n:   :ne   s:r:n^esu    ablest, 

men  and  women  : h a :  e '. :- r  i n "n a ::  i :ed  the 
world.  Only  dmca^n  ma:  ^:ai  can  our 
democracy  sar>dve.  .\nd  one  bint  of 
•'and  also  universaily  enjo>ing  ever%- 
modem  convenience''  added  to  that 
ideal  ^^iU  blow  it  into  complete  funlirv-. 
That,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  extent  to 
which  our  direciion  has  lo  change. 
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THE  LESSON  OF   1917 


BY  FREDERICK  LEWIS  ALLEN 


THE  United  States  is  now  engaged  in 
a  great  task  of  military  preparation 
which  must  continue  for  years  no  matter 
what  happens  overseas.  Obviously  it 
will  require  both  the  production  on  a 
huge  scale  of  planes,  guns,  ships,  tanks, 
and  innumerable  other  engines  of  war 
and  items  of  military  equipment,  and 
also  the  training  of  men  to  produce  and 
operate  these  engines,  again  on  a  huge 
scale.  That  such  a  prodigious  under- 
taking will  be  attended  with  blundering 
and  confusion  is  inevitable.  Yet  per- 
haps the  amount  of  blundering  and  con- 
fusion may  be  reduced  if  the  lessons  very 
expensively  learned  twenty-three  years 
ago  are  not  quite  forgotten. 

For  we  have  been  here  before. 

Not  precisely  here:  the  differences  are 
sharp.  In  1917  we  declared  war  first 
and  prepared  afterward,  while  strong 
Allies  held  the  front  lines;  now  we  expect 
to  arm  first,  may  find  ourselves  without 
strong  Allies,  and  may  not  have  to  go  to 
war  at  all.  Then  we  had  already  been 
engaged  in  a  two-year  orgy  of  producing 
munitions  for  the  Allies — an  orgy  which 
had  eliminated  unemployment,  had  set  a 
precedent  of  vast  profits  for  "war  baby" 
corporations,  and  had  inflated  and  dis- 
torted the  price-level;  now  we  are  setting 
to  work  on  the  heels  of  a  war  boom 
which  petered  out,  we  have  millions  of 
unemployed,  and  prices  have  been  sag- 
ging. Then  we  found  ourselves  trans- 
porting two  million  soldiers  to  Europe; 
now  we  have  no  such  intention. 

Then  we  were  reinforcing  Allies  who, 
though  desperately  short  of  ships  and 


money,  in  constant  need  of  raw  materials 
and  explosives,  and  in  growing  need  of 
men,  were  already  organized  to  produce 
big  guns  and  planes — indeed  were  so 
well  organized  in  this  respect  (with  the 
aid  of  their  very  extensive  purchases  in 
America)  that  it  has  been  seriously  ar- 
gued that  the  United  States  wasted  valu- 
able efibrt  trying  to  produce  artillery  and 
aircraft  for  itself,  and  might  have  left 
this  job  to  the  French  and  British.  (It 
was  disastrous  for  our  pride,  and  might 
have  been  disastrous  for  the  common 
cause,  that  the  American  Army  was  com- 
pelled to  use  French  artillery  and  planes, 
but  the  French  had  enough.  Though 
the  French  Army  strength  declined  from 
nearly  5  million  men  in  1915  to  only  a 
little  over  4  million  at  the  Armistice, 
on  the  other  hand  the  number  of  French 
75's,  which  had  been  3,696  at  the  outset 
of  the  War,  rose  to  6,555  at  the  Armistice, 
despite  loss  and  wastage;  the  French 
supply  of  heavy  artillery  rose  from  288 
pieces  in  1914  to  5,477  pieces  in  1918,  and 
they  were  able  to  supply  some  10,000 
more  to  their  Allies;  French  airplane  pro- 
duction, which  had  been  at  the  rate  of  62 
a  month  in  1914,  rose  to  2,068  a  month  in 
1918.)  Now,  by  contrast,  our  most  ob- 
vious need  is  for  just  such  engines  of 
destruction  as  we  then  had  to  buy  from 
the  French. 

Furthermore  we  now  have — as  we  did 
not  have  then — elaborate  "M-Day"  plans, 
on  paper  at  least,  which  are  designed  to 
make  this  country  a  huge  military  es- 
tablishment on  short  notice  should  war 
be  declared. 
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Ncvcrtliclcss  the  piir.illcls  ai(^  impres- 
sive. We  must  produce  and  organize 
at  breakneck  pace.  We  must  equip  our- 
selves for  a  kind  of  warfare  whicli  is  as 
different  from  wliat  we  are  now  prepared 
for  as  the  1917  warfare  was  different 
from  what  we  were  then  prepared  for. 
Now,  as  then,  there  will  presumably  be 
a  vast  Congressional  and  popular  reluc- 
tance to  upset  our  peace-time  ways  un- 
less or  until  disaster  is  at  our  door. 
Assumptions  of  dictatorial  authority  will 
once  more  seem  shocking;  only  the  lan- 
guage will  be  diflcrcnt  (now  we  shall  call 
them  "fascist").  In  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war,  much  of  the  M-Day 
program  will  be  (and  some  of  it  clearly 
should  be)  unused.  The  present  indica- 
tions in  Washington  are  that  higgledy- 
piggledy  organization  for  the  great  effort 
may  delay  and  endanger  us  again.  The 
experience  of  1 91 7  will  bear  heavy  under- 
lining for  months  to  come. 

This  article  will  make  no  effort  to  dis- 
cuss the  purely  military  and  naval  les- 
sons of  1917.  That  is  for  the  experts. 
It  will  deal  simply  with  the  major  prob- 
lems of  organization  behind  the  lines  for 
production  of  war  material  and  for  co- 
ordination of  forces,  military  and  civilian. 
These  problems  were  badly  muffed  in 
1917  and  may  be  muffed  again.  What- 
ever the  civilian  population  was  asked  to 
do  en  masse  in  1917 — to  buy  Liberty 
Bonds,  for  instance,  or  to  save  food — was 
expertly  organized  and  advertised  and 
enthusiastically  and  successfully  done; 
but  in  the  performance  of  technical  tasks 
of  the  very  sort  that  are  most  imperative 
now  we  stumbled  and  fell  over  ourselves 
and  almost  failed  completely. 

The  tale  of  our  shortcomings  has  often 
been  rehearsed.  Our  Ordnance  set  out 
to  build  20,000  guns  of  all  calibers  and 
provide  munitions  for  them — yet  only 
133  of  these  guns  and  600  shells  of  a  single 
caliber  reached  the  front  in  time  to  be 
used.  We  ordered  20,000,000  hand 
grenades — and  Pershing  bought  the  hand 
grenades  for  our  troops  from  the  British. 
Despite  our  vast  expenditures  for  air- 
craft no  American  fighting  plane  flew 


at  the  front.  We  spent  SI  KkO(JO,()()0  on 
gas — yet  Pershing  used  (jnJy  gas  sliclls 
bought  from  the  Allies.  And  there  were 
fantastic  extravagances — the  most  strik- 
ing of  which  was  that,  although  we  had 
only  86,000  horses  at  the  beginning  of  the 
War  and  did  not  purchase  them  on  any 
grand  scale  thereafter,  we  ordered  945,- 
000  saddles,  1,000,000  horse-covers,  2,- 
000,000  feed  bags,  1,500,000  horse 
brushes,  and  2,800,000  halters! 

The  reasons  why  we  fell  down  are 
apparent  from  the  record  and  deserve 
study  now,  above  all  in  Washington. 

II 

The  first  thing  needed  when  a  great 
task  is  to  be  performed  is  a  general  plan. 
It  must  be  subject  to  frequent  revision 
and  expansion,  it  may  be  divided  into 
items  of  first  and  second  necessity,  it  can- 
not obviously  be  fully  advertised;  but  the 
government  must  know  what  it  proposes 
to  do — after  balancing  military,  naval, 
diplomatic,  and  industrial  requirements 
and  conditions — and  the  plan  must  hang 
together. 

The  planlessness  of  our  1917  effort  was 
remarkable.  For  a  long  time  Woodrow 
Wilson  had  moral  objections  to  planning 
for  war.  One  day  early  in  the  autumn 
of  1915 — this  was  some  months  after  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania — he  summoned 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  War  and, 
^'trembling  and  white  with  passion," 
showed  him  a  little  item  which  he  had 
come  upon  in  the  Baltimore  Sun — an  item 
which  said  something  like  this:  'Tt  is  un- 
derstood that  the  General  Staff  is  pre- 
paring a  plan  in  the  event  of  war  with 
Germany."  Wilson  asked  the  Acting 
Secretary  to  find  out  if  this  were  true, 
and  if  so  to  relieve  at  once  every  officer 
of  the  General  Staff  and  order  him  out  of 
Washington.  In  due  course  the  Presi- 
dent calmed  down  but,  according  to 
General  Bliss,  his  outbreak  resulted  in 
''there  being  practically  no  more  official 
studies."  Even  later,  when  Wilson  him- 
self was  campaigning  for  preparedness, 
and  Secretary  Baker  told  him  one  day 
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about  the  war  games  played  at  the  War 
College,  Wilson  said,  "That  seems  to  me 
a  very  dangerous  occupation.  I  think 
you  had  better  stop  it."*' 

Even  after  the  runture  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany,  when  the  con- 
flict was  imminent,  the  planning  lagged. 
For  one  thing,  the  Army  General  Staff 
was  sadly  inadequate  in  numbers  and 
equipment  for  its  part  of  the  task — there 
were  only  27  staff  officers  in  Washington 
and  there  was  not  enough  money  to  hire 
experts  for  them  or  even  provide  them 
with  the  stenographers  and  typewriters 
they  needed  to  put  their  plans  on  paper. 
They  were  accustomed  to  making  rou- 
tine studies  of  problems  which  had  little 
relation  to  the  waging  of  war;  General 
Hagood  reports  remembering  one  long 
memorandum  produced  by  the  Staff 
some  years  before  the  war,  which  ended, 
"It  is  therefore  recommended  that  no 
toilet  paper  be  issued."  They  were 
mostly  quite  unaccustomed  to  thinking 
in  terms  of  supply  or  of  industrial  mo- 
bilization. Hence  the  otherwise  almost 
incredible  fact  that — according  to  Gros- 
venor  Clarkson,  Secretary  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense — "even  six  weeks 
before  war  was  declared  the  Army  had 
not  even  hypothetical  plans  for  the  organ- 
ization and  equipment  of  a  force  of  any 
size." 

During  1916  an  organization  which 
went  by  the  terrific  name  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  Preparedness  of  the 
Naval  Consulting  Board  had  been  mak- 
ing a  tabulation  of  the  industrial  plants 
in  the  United  States  which  might  be  able 
to  meet  war  orders.  (Its  staff,  by  the 
way,  was  headed  by  the  present  head  of 
the  A.  T.  and  T.,  Walter  S.  Gifford.) 
Later  in  1916  a  Council  of  National  De- 
fense consisting  of  six  Cabinet  officers 
was  set  up,  together  with  an  Advisory 
Commission  intended  to  prepare  for 
organizing  the  forces  which  must  back  up 
the  Army  and  Navy  in  the  event  of  war. 
This  Commission  included  Dr.  Hollis 
Godfrey,  president  of  Drexel  Institute, 
who  had  fathered  the  idea  which  the 
Commission  embodied;  a  railroad  man, 


Daniel  Willard  of  the  B.  &  O.;  a  finan- 
cier, Bernard  M.  Baruch;  a  manufacturer, 
Howard  E.  Coffin  of  the  Hudson  Motor 
Co.;  an  expert  on  buying  clothing  and 
equipment,  Julius  Rosenwald  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.;  a  labor  man,  Samuel 
Gompers  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.;  and  a  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Franklin  Martin  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Surgeons.  This  group — 
which  took  over  Gifford  and  his  staff — 
met  for  the  first  time  in  a  hotel  room  on 
December  7,  1916,  but  did  not  get  per- 
manently organized  until  some  three 
months  later — until  after  the  break  with 
Germany.  On  February  15,  1917 — 
twelve  days  after  the  break  with  Ger- 
many, about  seven  weeks  before  the  dec- 
laration of  war — this  Advisory  Commis- 
sion very  naturally  decided  to  get  to- 
gether a  calculation  of  what  material 
would  be  needed  for  the  organization  of 
an  army  of  a  million  men.  Nobody  had 
previously  made  any  such  estimate,  "no- 
body knew  what  would  be  the  propor- 
tions of  the  different  arms"  (I  quote 
Clarkson),  each  department  figured  the 
proportions  in  its  own  way  and  made  its 
own  guess  accordingly.  These  inde- 
pendent guesses  added  up  to  a  billion 
and  a  quarter  dollars—an  amount  which 
soon  proved  quite  inadequate. 

Baker  had  early  decided  upon  a  draft 
and  this  particular  project  was  organized 
well  in  advance  by  that  human  dynamo 
General  Hugh  Johnson — the  millions  of 
necessary  blanks  were  even  secretly 
printed  before  they  were  authorized  by 
Congress — but  the  manufacturing  of 
arms  and  munitions  was  so  little  organ- 
ized that  when  the  Munitions  Standards 
Board  (a  committee  set  up  under  the 
Council's  Advisory  Commission)  had  its 
first  meeting  on  March  17,  less  than 
three  weeks  before  the  declaration  of  war, 
the  Ordnance  Bureau  possessed  no  draw- 
ings of  the  machinery  in  their  arsenals 
for  reproduction.  (The  Bureau  itself 
was  quite  guiltless:  it  had  asked  for 
money  for  this  purpose  the  preceding 
year,  but  Congress  had  turned  it  down.) 

After  the  declaration  of  war  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  were  at  once  asked  to 
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scikI  missions  over  to  advise  (he  Unilcd 
States  Ciovcrniiicnt  on  what  it  might  best 
do  to  liclp,  and  advice  began  to  come 
in  through  our  Embassies  as  weU.  lUit 
aside  h'om  a  general  agreement  that 
money  and  ships  were  aeutely  needed, 
the  counsel  was  wildly  conflicting  and 
changed  honi  week  to  week — "almost 
h'om  day  to  day,"  Secretary  Houston 
wrote  later. 

Let  Bernard  M.  Baruch  sum  the  situa- 
tion up,  testifying  before  the  Nye  Com- 
mittee long  afterwards:  "During  all  this 
time  there  was  the  greatest  confusion  im- 
aginable. There  was  no  program.  The 
Army  was  inadequately  manned.  They 
did  not  even  know  what  materials  were 
necessary  to  equip  an  army.  .  .  .  The 
Allies  did  not  know  whether  they  wanted 
men  or  only  money  and  materials.  Mis- 
sions were  continually  arriving  from  the 
other  side,  telling  us  what  we  should 
avoid,  but  they  did  not  know  exactly 
what  they  wanted.  .  .  .  All  of  this  con- 
fusion was  reflected  in  the  changing 
personnel  of  the  various  war  agencies." 

Have  we  a  general  plan  now?  Is  it  co- 
ordinated with  State  Department  policy? 
If  we  have  no  general  plan  now,  when 
shall  we  have  one? 

Ill 

After  the  general  plan  has  been  for- 
mulated, the  next  thing  needed  is  a  well- 
integrated  executive  organization  to 
carry  it  out. 

To  anybody  outside  Washington  the 
problem  of  effecting  a  smooth-running 
and  co-ordinated  organization  for  such  a 
purpose  as  national  defense  seems  de- 
ceptively simple.  One  pictures  a  group 
of  men  about  a  table  getting  their  various 
parts  of  the  general  plan  into  shape, 
arguing  out  their  differences,  making 
their  decisions,  and  separating  for  action. 
Only  Washington  experience  can  give 
one  any  idea  of  the  hugeness  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  way  in  which  its  offices  are 
scattered  about  the  city,  the  ignorance 
of  government  officials  about  what  goes 
on  in  other  bureaus,  the  inter-office  jeal- 


ousies and  feuds,  the  inertia  resulting 
lr(;ni  habiuial  routine  and  ivoni  [Kirtieu- 
larized  C^ongressicjnal  appnjpriati(jns,  the 
nightmare  confusion  in  times  of  stress. 
In  the  sjiring  of  1917  this  ccjnfusicHi  was 
at  its  w(;rst. 

Several  separate  bureaus  in  the  War 
De|)artnient  were  ordering  munitions 
and  sup|)lies,  each  on  its  own,  regardless 
of  the  others.  The  heads  of  these  bu- 
reaus were  used  to  drawing  up  their 
specihcations  at  leisure,  advertising  for 
bids,  and  carefully  selecting  the  best 
bidder  among  many  eager  rivals;  they 
were  swamped  by  the  sudden  task  of 
ordering  on  a  majestic  scale  at  short 
notice,  with  prices  soaring  and  factories 
glutted  with  war  orders.  The  Navy  was 
of  course  ordering  separately,  as  were 
other  government  departments.  So  many 
agencies  were  expanding  so  rapidly  that 
it  was  hard  to  know  what  was  being 
done  where  and  under  what  authority. 
The  committees  pulled  to  Washington 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  were  anxious  to 
help,  uncertain  whom  to  help,  and  quite 
at  sea  as  to  procedure  anyhow.  They 
were  supposed,  these  committees  on  steel 
and  on  copper  and  on  food  supply  and 
on  transportation  and  so  forth,  to  give 
expert  advice,  co-ordinate  the  production 
effort,  and  make  plans  for  increasing 
productive  capacity  and  deciding  how  it 
should  be  used — but  how  could  a  lot  of 
advisory  committees  in  the  Munsey 
Building  co-ordinate  the  work  of  those 
widely  separated  bureaus,  those  gen- 
erals and  colonels  harried  and  be- 
wildered by  the  complexity  of  their  task 
and  resentful  of  lay  interference?  Mean- 
while the  committees  grew  in  number:  in 
March  the  headquarters  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  and  its  Advisory  Com- 
mission had  consisted  of  only  three  or  four 
rooms  in  the  Munsey  Building;  by  sum- 
mer it  occupied  eleven  floors.  And  si- 
multaneously at  various  critical  points  in 
the  War  Department  organization  the 
pressure  of  work  became  incredible. 
Clarkson  reports  that  when  the  colossal 
job   of  building   cantonments   to   house 
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several  hundred  thousand  drafted  men 
was  begun,  there  was  only  one  colonel 
with  four  assistants  ta  handle  it,  while 
hordes  of  contractors  descended  upon 
him,  ''simply  flooding  him,  sitting  on  the 
side  of  his  desk  in  his  one  room." 

One  lesson  was  soon  learned:  that  ad- 
visory committees  without  authority  to 
act  are  fifth  wheels  unless  they  know  just 
whom  to  advise  and — equally  important 
— unless  their  advice  is  taken.  The 
committee  set  up  under  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  served  the  useful  pre- 
liminary purpose  of  formulating  prob- 
lems on  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
act,  but  as  soon  as  the  moment  for  action 
arrived,  they  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
Council  and  set  up  as  executive  agencies 
elsewhere — mostly  as  divisions  of  the 
War  Industries  Board.  The  Council 
was  aptly  described  as  a  hen  which  laid 
eggs  in  the  form  of  executive  agencies;  it 
might  also  have  been  described  as  a 
recruiting-station  or  waiting-room  for  ex- 
ecutive employment  in  the  government. 
As  time  went  on  it  naturally  dwindled 
in  size  and  importance.  Nothing  more 
can  be  expected  of  any  advisory  agency. 
The  sooner  men  of  real  capacity  are  taken 
out  of  advisory  status  and  given  places  in 
the  assembly  line  of  executive  production, 
the  sooner  they  will  be  really  useful. 
(Our  present  Defense  Commission  take 
notice.) 

It  took  somewhat  longer  than  that  to 
bring  home  the  lesson  that  boards  and 
committees  of  any  sort,  advisory  or  ex- 
ecutive, are  cumbersome  things  when 
action  must  be  swift.  A  board,  General 
Goethals  was  said  to  have  remarked,  is 
"long,  narrow,  and  wooden."  He  put  it 
another  way  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Graham  Committee  when  he  said,  "If 
you  have  a  job  to  do,  you  want  to  give  it 
to  one  man  and  let  him  do  it."  We 
continued,  after  our  custom,  to  set  up 
boards,  but  the  most  efficient  of  them, 
like  the  powerful  War  Industries  Board, 
were  such  in  name  only.  Baruch,  as 
chairman,  made  the  central  decisions  for 
the  War  Industries  Board,  getting  advice 
from  the  others  when  he  needed  it  but  not 


hesitating  to  act  without  advice;  and 
authority  below  Baruch  was  likewise 
actually  vested  in  individuals.  That  was 
the  only  way  to  keep  things  moving,  and 
remains  the  only  way. 

With  so  many  different  agencies  mak- 
ing purchases  independently  of  one  an- 
other, conflicts  were  inevitable.  The 
story  of  our  war  preparations  during  the 
rest  of  1917  and  the  beginning  of  1918 
was  a  long  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth. 
As  Baruch  said  later,  in  addition  to  all 
the  war  department  bureaus  which  were 
competing  with  one  another  for  materials, 
transportation,  housing,  and  so  forth, 
there  were  also  "the  demands  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  with  the  slogan  that 
ships  would  win  the  war,  and  of  the  Food 
Administration,  with  the  slogan  that  food 
would  win  the  war;  further,  there  was 
the  Railroad  Administration  with  its 
need  for  materials  and  labor;  and  finally 
there  was  the  feverish  quest  for  labor  and 
supplies  on  the  part  of  the  munitions- 
makers — all  competing  for  labor,  money, 
materials,  transportation,  fuel,  power, 
and  each  insisting  on  the  greater  impor- 
tance of  its  activity.  All  this  while  the 
labor  supply  was  being  lessened  by  the 
flow  of  men  into  the  Army." 

Let  General  Goethals  testify  to  some 
characteristic  conflicts  in  the  details  of 
the  great  effort  (it  was  Goethals  who  was 
installed  as  supreme  purchaser  of  Army 
supplies,  to  end  the  extensive  breakdowns 
in  production  and  shipment  of  necessities 
for  the  Army):  "When  I  came  here  as 
Acting  Quartermaster  General  and  be- 
gan looking  into  the  clothing  situation  I 
found  the  condition  of  the  wool  market 
very  serious.  I  found  that  the  Quarter- 
master General  was  buying  clothing; 
that  the  Signal  Corps  was  buying  clothing; 
that  the  Medical  Department  was  buying 
some  clothing;  that  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment was  furnishing  blankets,  so  that 
we  were  all  competing  with  each  other. 
We  [the  Quartermaster  Department] 
were  furnishing  harness  and  saddles  for 
mules,  and  also  furnishing  wagons;  the 
Ordnance    Department   was   furnishing 
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saddles  and  harness  for  horses.  We  of 
the  QuarterniasU'r  Departnienl  liad 
launehed  llie  Liberty  trueks,  but  tlie 
Ordnance  Department  was  buyint;  its 
own  trucks,  and  the  longineers  were  buy- 
ing their  own  trucks  and  automobiles, 
and  the  Signal  Corps  was  buying  trucks 
and  automobiles  and  paying  no  attention 
to  the  Liberty  truck  which  was  being 
developed;  all  were  entering  into  com- 
petition with  one  another." 

The  answer  to  such  absurdities  had  to 
be  centralization  of  supreme  powers  in 
the  hands  of  single  executives  with  vir- 
tually dictatorial  authority — Goethals 
himself  over  Army  purchasing,  storage, 
and  traffic,  Baruch  over  industrial  pri- 
orities, Ryan  over  aircraft  production, 
McAdoo  over  the  railroads.  The  cen- 
tralization came  dangerously  late  in  that 
war.  (Are  our  defense  efforts  suffi- 
ciently co-ordinated  and  centralized  to- 
day? Testimony  is  conflicting,  but  much 
of  it  points  to  a  confusion  of  authority  in 
Washington  this  summer  which  might  in 
time  have  equally  dangerous  results.) 

Still  another  kind  of  conflict  contrib- 
uted to  the  confusion  and  delay  in  1917. 
Too  many  conflicting  instructions  to  a 
single  cook  can  spoil  the  broth.  The 
breakdown  of  the  aircraft  program  of- 
fers a  case  in  point. 

There  were  scandals  connected  with 
the  management  of  this  program,  but  it 
was  not  graft  or  favoritism  which  chiefly 
caused  its  failure.  As  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  wrote  after  his  formal  inquiry 
into  the  airplane  scandals,  "The  provi- 
sions of  the  criminal  statutes  do  not  reach 
inefficiency."  The  reasons  for  this  in- 
efficiency were  manifold.  One  reason — 
which  may  seem  strange  to  us  to-day, 
when  the  best  American  planes  are  as 
good  as  any  in  the  world — was  that  we 
were  not  only  ill-equipped  to  build  planes 
in  quantity,  but  were  far  less  up-to-date 
in  design  than  the  Europeans,  because 
two  and  a  half  years  of  war  experience 
had  enormously  speeded  up  technical 
improvements  abroad.  Another  reason 
has  already  been  mentioned  here:  in  the 
words  of  Gavin  McNab,  executive  au- 


thority was  "paralyzed  by  large  advisory 
councils."  But  still  another  reason,  and 
prof)ably  the  most  important  one,  was 
that  conflicting  and  constantly  changing 
instructions  from  British  and  French  ad- 
visers and  our  own  advisers  at  home  and 
abroad  kept  our  factories  from  gelling 
into  production. 

When  we  went  into  the  war  it  was  de- 
cided to  reproduce  the  Gnome  engine 
for  use  in  American  aircraft,  but  soon 
after  the  first  American  Army  officers  ar- 
rived in  France  they  sent  word  that  the 
Gnome  was  already  obsolete  and  the 
project  was  dropped.  It  was  decided  to 
reproduce  the  British  two-seater  dc 
Havilland  plane;  four  months  elapsed 
before  a  model  was  received  on  this  side, 
and  then  further  time  was  lost  during  a 
debate  as  to  which  of  two  de  Havilland 
types  would  serve  us  better.  We  waited 
four  months  for  a  model  of  the  Bristol 
plane — then  came  incomplete  drawings, 
half  in  British  measurements  and  half  in 
metric.  The  belief  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  reproduce  Allied  engines  from 
their  plans,  because  we  did  not  have 
enough  highly  expert  and  experienced 
craftsmen,  led  to  a  decision  to  build  an 
American  engine,  the  Liberty  motor.  At 
first  this  was  to  be  an  8-cylinder  model, 
but  just  as  the  manufacturers  were  getting 
ready  for  production  Pershing  called  for 
12  cylinders.  Redesigning  followed — 
but  later  the  experts  of  the  A.E.F.  were 
calling  for  8  cylinders  again.  In  the 
space  of  five  months  and  five  days  the 
Packard  Company,  which  was  working 
on  the  Liberty  motor,  had  to  make  over  a 
thousand  changes  in  it;  during  a  similar 
period  the  Ford  Motor  Company  made 
nearly  a  thousand  changes,  until  Henry 
Ford,  complaining  that  this  sort  of  thing 
raised  havoc  with  the  morale  of  his  sub- 
contractors, announced,  "We  are  going 
to  shut  our  eyes  and  produce  as  we  stand 
equipped  to-day." 

Quantity  production  is  like  printing: 
you  can't  produce  till  you  have  fin- 
ished correcting  and  re-correcting  proof. 
If  you  want  planes  you  cannot  afford 
to  wait  for  perfection.     Someone  must 
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have  authority  to  say,  "Now  go  ahead" — 
and  courage  to  say  it.  That  lesson  had 
not  been  learned  in  1917.  (Perhaps  it  has 
not  been  fully  learned  even  in  1940.  As 
I  write  there  comes  a  report  that  pro- 
duction of  the  Gcirand  rifle  has  recently 
been  delayed  by  frequent  changes  in  the 
design.) 

Meanwhile  another  demonstration  was 
being  made:  that  although  private  in- 
dustry could  fill  manufacturing  orders 
and  private  citizens  could  give  useful 
advice,  the  authority  which  was  needed 
to  resolve  the  major  conflicts  within  in- 
dustry had  to  be  governmental.  Volun- 
tary business  effort  would  not  serve  the 
purpose,  no  matter  how  eager  to  help. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  war  a  group 
of  railroad  executives,  organized  as  the 
Railroads  War  Board,  tried  to  operate 
the  roads  of  the  country  as  a  unit  for  war 
purposes.  They  could  not  do  it  effec- 
tively when  the  pressure  became  intense 
— not  only  because  they  and  their  col- 
leagues were  still  answerable  to  directors 
and  stockholders  and  therefore  were  in- 
evitably serving  two  masters,  but  also 
because  they  could  not  lay  down  the  law. 
When  government  bureaus  began  to  put 
into  effect  a  priority  system  to  expedite 
essential  freight,  the  distribution  of  their 
"preference  tags"  got  so  far  out  of 
hand  that  toward  the  close  of  1917  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  reported  that 
85  per  cent  of  all  the  freight  cars  on  its 
Pittsburgh  division  had  these  "prefer- 
ence tags"  attached  to  them.  Obviously 
some  people  were  handing  out  the  tags 
as  personal  favors  to  shippers.  No  pri- 
ority system  could  be  effective  when  thus 
abused  by  private  interests. 

There  was  a  terrific  jam  of  freight  cars 
along  the  Eastern  seaboard  in  the  winter 
of  1917-18,  as  cars  loaded  with  materials 
and  coal  and  machinery  and  parts  for  the 
big  shipyards  and  factories  of  the  East 
piled  up  in  the  yards  with  no  prospect  of 
pay  loads  to  earn  their  way  back  West; 
only  an  executive  oblivious  to  what  it 
would  cost  this  railroad  company  or  that 
to  send  the  empties  back  where  they 
came  from,  or  to  route  traffic  from  road 


to  road,  could  break  the  jam.  McAdoo's 
appointment  as  Director  General  of 
Railroads  was  the  inescapable  answer. 

In  the  summer  of  1917  the  unlimited 
demand  for  steel  sent  prices  up  to  the 
roof,  and  there  followed  a  knock-down- 
and-drag-out  battle  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  steelmasters  over  the  price 
of  steel  for  government  (and  Allied) 
orders;  not  until  the  War  Industries 
Board  threatened  to  commandeer  any 
steel  plant  which  did  not  accept  its  sched- 
ule of  prices  did  the  steel  men  fall  into 
line.  (They  were  lordly  in  those  days;  it 
is  said  that  when  the  negotiation  was 
going  on,  Baruch  found  that  Gary  of 
United  States  Steel  was  dining  at  his  club 
in  New  York,  and  called  there  to  see  him; 
Gary  kept  him  waiting  an  hour  and  a 
half,  then  told  him  briefly  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  accept  the  steel  men's 
price  and  left  the  club.)  The  merits  of 
that  price  controversy  need  not  concern 
us  here;  the  point  that  does  concern  us  is 
that  on  steel  prices,  as  on  railroad  freight, 
there  had  to  be  somebody  who  could  say 
the  last  word  unanswerably,  and  this  last 
word  had  to  be  the  government's. 

Unified  authority;  executive  rather 
than  advisory  authority;  authority  which 
can  say,  "No  more  changes,  now  go 
ahead";  governmental  authority — all  these 
were  proved  needful.  Does  this  seem 
a  distasteful  lesson  for  a  democracy  to 
learn,  even  a  virtual  surrender  to  the 
totalitarian  method  that  we  abominate? 
It  need  not  be  if  we  know  what  we  are 
doing.  And  it  is  a  lesson  which  must  be 
applied  before,  not  after,  the  breakdown 
of  production — whether  we  are  at  war 
or  at  peace — if  the  maximum  efficiency 
is  to  be  achieved. 


IV 

No  aspect  of  the  war  effort  of  1917-18 
has  brought  more  shame  to  the  American 
people,  in  retrospect,  than  the  egregious 
profits  made  by  many  companies  out  of 
war  orders.  For  example,  United  States 
Steel,  which  had  earned  SI  1.02  per  share 
of  common  stock  in  1913,  and  had  failed 
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to  cover  preferred  dividends  in  \')\4,  and 
in  1915  had  earned  S'>>.'>>6  per  share, 
prospered  so  remarkably  dnrin^  1916, 
when  it  was  filling  hngc  orders  for  the 
French  and  British,  that  its  1916  earnings 
leaped  (o  $48.46  per  common  share. 
Then  we  went  into  the  \'. ar.  Dnring 
1917  its  published  earnings  were  almost 
as  big— $39.15  per  share;  in  1918  they 
were  $22.09  per  share — and  government 
accountants  later  charged  that  the  cor- 
poration had  made  many  improper  de- 
ductions to  keep  its  published  figures 
within  bounds.  (This,  remember,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Baruch,  not  Gary,  had 
the  last  word  on  the  price  of  steel  in 
1918.) 

The  dividends  on  du  Pont  common 
stock  during  the  four  years  1915-18  (two 
years  of  work  for  the  Allies,  two  while 
America  was  at  war)  amounted  to  a 
total  of  458  per  cent  on  the  original  stock; 
in  the  unintentionally  ironical  words  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  company  for  the 
year  1918,  "It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  satisfactory  result."  According  to 
figures  brought  out  in  the  Nye  investiga- 
tion of  1935,  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Min- 
ing Company  made  800  per  cent  on  its 
capital  stock  in  1917;  the  Utah  Copper 
Company,  200  per  cent. 

Preposterous  prices  were  paid  for 
ships;  engines  and  other  equipment  for 
them  were  purchased  at  such  a  cost  that 
McAdoo  said  that  he  "fancied  more  than 
once  that  the  machinery  we  were  buying 
must  be  made  of  silver  instead  of  iron 
and  steel."  The  huge  shipyard  at  Hog 
Island,  which  was  estimated  to  cost  $27,- 
000,000,  actually  cost  $66,000,000.  To 
quote  McAdoo  again,  "This  was  not  a 
matter  of  graft  or  dishonesty;  the  engi- 
neers and  shipbuilders  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  make  proper  estimates"; 
it  did,  however,  represent  profiteering 
prices  for  material  and  supplies,  as  well  as 
scarcity  of  labor  and  sky-high  wages. 
Numerous  small  contractors  found 
themselves  rich  when  they  accepted  cost- 
plus-percentage  contracts  for  govern- 
ment work  and  discovered  that  their 
profits  rose  in  proportion  to  every  ex- 


travagance they  committ(!d.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  balance  must  be  set,  it 
is  true,  many  industrial  ccjucerns  which 
inad(!  big  inv(!stments  for  war  pr(jduction 
and  found  themselves  at  the  Armistice 
with  e;m(  (led  contracts,  useless  capacity, 
and  big  losses.  Nevertheless  the  picture 
as  a  whole  is  not  an  agreeable  one  to 
look  back  upon. 

This  particular  lesson,  I  believe,  has 
already  been  pretty  well  driven  home. 
Indeed  the  x\ye  investigation  of  1935 
placed  such  heavy  emphasis  upon  the 
profiteering  of  1917-18  as  to  cause  us 
almost  to  forget  the  mitigating  circum- 
stances: that  there  was  an  overwhelming 
need  for  production  at  whatever  cost, 
and  an  extravagant  victory  was  at  least 
better  than  an  economical  defeat;  that 
the  inflation  of  1915-16  had  started 
prices  climbing,  the  unlimited  demand 
for  materials  made  the  climb  still  steeper, 
and  many  industrialists  who  were  mak- 
ing contracts  to  run  a  long  time  feared 
their  costs  of  operation  might  go  through 
the  roof  before  the  job  could  be  finished; 
and  that  the  government  knew  of  no  way 
to  set  prices  so  as  to  get  the  maximum 
production  from  the  high-cost  producers 
without  enabling  the  more  efficient  pro- 
ducers to  cash  in  on  a  big  scale. 

We  should  be  able  to  do  better  this 
time.  For  one  thing,  there  has  been  no 
general  price-inflation  yet  and  none  is  in 
immediate  prospect  (as  Mr.  Fleming 
argues  elsewhere  in  this  Magazine).  In 
those  sections  of  the  national  economy 
where  demand  will  be  almost  limitless 
(machine  tools,  aircraft,  steel)  we  shall 
probably  be  so  thoroughly  on  our  guard 
against  profiteering  that  prices  can  be 
kept  within  bounds;  indeed,  as  I  write, 
this  probability  is  so  well  accepted  in 
Wall  Street  that  aircraft  shares  have  been 
declining  in  the  stock  market  despite  an 
obviously  unprecedented  need  for  planes. 
Times  have  changed,  and  big  corpora- 
tions such  as  I  have  listed  above  will  pre- 
sumably prefer  of  their  own  accord  not 
to  make  excessive  profits. 

No  fool-proof  formula  for  getting  gov- 
ernment work  done  at  top  speed  on  a  fair 
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basis  of  reasonable  profit  was  discovered 

in  1917-18.  but  it  looks  as  if  the  Vinson 
Act  or  a  general  excess-profits  tax.  with 
reasonably  high  income  surtaxes,  should 
meet  the  needs  of  our  time  without  any 
such  punitive  taxation  as  was  proposed 
in  the  Bone  Bill,  which  would  dislocate 
our  economy  at  hundreds  of  points. 
Certainly  at  the  present  moment  it  is 
important  for  many  reasons  (Mr.  Jane- 
way  enumerates  some  of  them  in  this 
issue  of  Harper's)  that  the  United  States 
remain  prosperous  while  arming.  Our 
moral  disapproval  of  the  company  or 
man  who  fattens  himself  on  the  national 
emergency  should  not  lead  us  either  to 
tr\'  to  eliminate  profit  too  drastically  or 
to  reduce  wages  and  eliminate  labor 
safeguards.  It  would  be  better  to  com- 
mandeer whole  industries,  guaranteeing 
dividends  equal  to  the  average  paid  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  railroads  in  1917),  than  to  allow 
them  to  remain  under  private  manage- 
ment and  destroy  their  earning  capacity. 
Yet  even  with  the  best  possible  method 
of  making  contracts,  eternal  vigilance  will 
be  the  price  of  profiteering  prevention. 
Even  a  well-learned  lesson  can  be  for- 
gotten. 


Another  lesson  of  1917  which  deser\'es 
mention  here  may  seem  trivial  at  first 
glance.  We  are  an  eager  and  enthusiastic 
people,  and  love  to  organize.  Let  an 
emergency  develop  and  the  country 
breaks  out  in  a  rash  of  voluntary  com- 
mittees. Can  anybody  count  the  number 
of  private  organizations  set  up  during  the 
past  year  or  two  to  guard  ci\il  liberties 
or  to  provide  European  war  relief?  In 
1917  patriotic  societies,  professional  so- 
cieties, women's  clubs,  voluntary  com- 
mittees of  ever\^  description  wanted  to 
help,  volunteered  their  ser\*ices,  and  de- 
scended in  droves  upon  state  capitols 
and  ujXDn  Washington,  crying,  "Put  us 
to  work."  We  also,  as  a  people,  have  an 
engaging  if  somewhat  naive  liking  for 
going  straight  to  headquarters  with  such 
an   off"er   of  services:   the   manufacturer 


who  thought  he  could  make  leather  belts 
for  the  Army  climbed  aboard  a  sleeper  for 
Washington  and  headed  like  a  homing 
pigeon  for  the  ofl&ce  of  the  Secretary  of 
\Var;  the  chairman  of  the  Podunk  Wom- 
en's Ser\*ice  League  made  a  beeline  for 
Mr.  Hoover's  ofiice  at  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration.    The  result  was  that  every  offi- 
cial of  importance  had  to  be  surrounded 
by  courteous  bouncers  prepared  to  divert 
the  streams  of  serWce-ofi'erers  to  offices 
where  they  might  conceivably  be  useful 
and  welcome:  and  even  so,  most  officials     gj 
of  importance  had  to  spend  most  of  every     " 
working  day  receiving  tenders  of  services 
from  notables  who  could  not  be  diplo-    ||| 
matically  diverted,  and  had  to  wait  till     ■ 
the  evening  to  transact  the  vital  business 
on  which  the  speed   of  the  war  eff"ort 
depended. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  war  so  many 
State  governments  were  eager  to  be  of 
sen'ice  that  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense invited  all  the  Governors  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  conference — only  to  discover 
that  there  was  almost  nothing  to  say  to 
them:  that  very  little  had  been  thought 
of  which  a  State  government,  as  such, 
could  do  to  be  of  aid.  Many  pretty 
things  were  said  to  the  governors  and 
they  were  photographed  with  President 
^VLlson,  but  they  went  away  somewhat 
disgruntled.  Again,  the  Council  set 
up  a  Woman's  Committee  to  mobilize 
the  women  of  the  country.  It  mobilized 
them  in  as  fine  an  array  of  State  and  local 
committees  as  anyone  could  wish  to  see — 
only  to  find  that  there  was  very  little 
for  these  committees  to  do.  There 
was  plenty  for  women  to  do,  and  for 
organized  women,  but  the  organization 
had  to  be  functional  or  it  was  well-nigh 
useless. 

How  much  confusion  and  waste  mo- 
tion Lq  Washington  and  frustration  in  the 
pro\inces  was  caused  by  these  mistakes 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  But  the 
lesson  gradually  was  driven  home:  a  great 
national  effort  must  be  organized  at  the 
top  first,  and  thereafter  must  be  organ- 
ized functionally  throughout  the  coun- 
tr>%  with  Food  Administrators  and  their 
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committees  an.svvrra])]e  to  the  Focjd  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington,  with  Red 
Cross  committees  answerable  to  the 
Red  Cross,  and  so  on  down  the  hne. 
And  it  is  senseless  to  call  people  to  Wash- 
ington unless  you  know  just  what  you 
want  of  them.  (Did  we  not  hear  of  this 
happening  to  some  aircraft  manufacturers 
recently?) 

Let  us  remember  in  1940  and  1941 
that,  if  civilian  help  is  needed,  there  is 
nothing  for  the  Podunk  Women's  Service 
League  to  do,  as  such,  and  little  for  its 
members  to  do  until  the  various  projects 
which  call  for  widespread  civilian  action 
are  functionally  organized.  The  Kip- 
linger  Service  has  recently  been  discour- 
aging some  manufacturers  from  coming 
to  Washington  unnecessarily,  and  the 
advice  applies  to  many  another  earnest 
patriot.  Organization  at  the  center  must 
come  first,  or  there  will  be  confusion, 
irritation,  and  weakening  of  morale. 

One  more  lesson.  After  the  Armistice, 
the  iron  grip  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  industry  and  prices  and  al- 
most every  other  national  activity  was 
quickly  relaxed.  The  War  Industries 
Board,  which  had  held  life-or-death 
powers  over   business,   packed   up   and 


went  home.  *'Every  war-time  control, 
regulation,  priority,  or  other  form  of 
rule  was  tossed  into  the  waste-basket," 
as  Mark  Sullivan  has  put  it.  The  rail- 
roads went  back  to  private  management. 
Business  resumed  its  unfettered  course. 
We  are  not  particularly  proud  of  the 
post-war  era  now,  but  at  least  it  was  an 
era  of  "normalcy." 

That,  I  think,  is  worth  remembering 
now  that  we  are  confronted  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  yielding  to  Washington  vast 
and  dictatorial  powers.  Every  nation 
in  the  world  has  been  following  the  road 
to  centralization  so  long  that  there  is  a 
disposition  to  believe  that  it  must  be  a 
one-way  street  to  the  very  end,  and  that 
whatever  power  we  yield  now  we  are 
yielding  once  and  for  all.  The  lesson  of 
our  1917  experience  is  that  we  can  get  it 
back  if  we  want  it  back — and  if  we  have 
retained  sufficient  freedom  of  speech  to 
be  able  to  say  that  we  want  it  back. 
Nineteen-forty  may  be  quite  different 
from  1917  in  this  respect — but  this  is  still 
to  be  proved.  If  we  must  be  ready  to 
grant  sweeping  authority  to  Washington 
— and  we  must  be — the  grant  need  be 
none  the  less  cheerful,  in  fact  should  be  all 
the  more  cheerful,  because  it  is  a  loan, 
not  a  gift. 


EXIT  EXPORTS,  ENTER  BOOM 


BY  ELIOT  JANEWAY 


BEFORE  Hitler's  Blitzkrieg  began  to 
I  blitz  it  was  known,  if  you  remember, 
as  the  Bore  War,  or  the  Sitzkrieg.  And 
before  that,  way  back  in  September  and 
October  of  last  year,  it  was  the  Second 
World  War  and  almost  everyone  ex- 
pected 1939  to  pick  us  up  exactly  where 
1919  dropped  us.  There  was  a  sinister 
excitement  in  the  autumn  air,  the  Presi- 
dent had  formed  what  looked  like  a  War 
Industries  Board,  and  grocers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Steel  Corporation  both  began 
muttering  "War  boom"  under  their 
breath.  The  price  of  sugar  and  the 
rate  of  production  of  steel  surged  up  to- 
gether. Copper  companies  and  manu- 
facturers of  ladies'  handkerchiefs  called 
for  extra  help.  The  stock  market  sky- 
rocketed. America  was  getting  ready  to 
handle  European  orders. 

The  boom  developed.  Capacity  op- 
erations were  noted  in  industry  after 
industry,  for  orders  were  pouring  in. 
But  where  did  the  orders  come  from? 
The  Allies?  Ah,  no.  (The  lack  of  ma- 
teriel of  the  French  and  English  armies 
which  showed  up  in  the  spring  should 
have  been  evident  ahead  of  time,  to  any 
interested  observer,  from  their  neglect  of 
American  suppliers.)  The  orders  which 
carried  American  industry  up  past  the 
1929  production  rate  were  American 
orders. 

In  anticipation  of  a  1916-style  export 
rush;  in  fear  of  mounting  commodity 
prices  (wheat,  lard,  and  rubber  climbed 
30  per  cent  in  two  weeks),  American  in- 
dustry was  spurring  American  industry 
to  new  highs.     Business  men  followed 


prices  up,  buying  all  the  way,  speculators 
in  spite  of  themselves,  almost  in  self- 
defense;  wanting  only  protection  against 
a  goods  famine.  Notices  went  out  to 
domestic  consumers  that  they  had  better 
lay  in  stocks  for  future  use  at  once  if 
they  did  not  want  their  orders  lost  in  the 
scramble  to  export  that  was  surely  com- 
ing. And  expecting  enormous  export 
orders  themselves,  the  customers  bought 
in  overwhelming  quantities.  When  the 
British  actually  did  try  to  place  a  not 
very  large  order  for  steel,  during  one 
hectic  week  they  couldn't  get  any  atten- 
tion at  all  from  the  companies  working 
day  and  night  to  satisfy  American  con- 
sumers. 

Producers  remote  from  the  war-goods 
market  were  affected.  Manufacturers 
of  cotton  textiles  sold  more  in  the  first 
war  week  than  they  had  in  any  week  since 
1920,  and  they  didn't  even  receive  such 
meager  Allied  orders  as  came  to  the  steel 
industry.  Into  warehouses,  like  nuts  to 
squirrels'  holes,  went  sheets  of  steel  and 
percale  alike.  The  rush  to  cache  mer- 
chandise which  didn't  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  being  exported  soon  over- 
loaded the  railways;  which  reacted  by 
ordering  thousands  of  new  cars  (at  boom 
prices)  and  rushing  others  to  repair 
shops. 

And  then  it  was  over.  By  the  time 
the  freight  cars  which  had  been  ordered 
in  September  were  delivered  plenty 
of  empties  were  on  the  sidings,  waiting  to 
carry  goods  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
But  the  ultimate  consumer,  even  the 
sugar-hoarding  housewife,  was  not  buy- 
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ing.  The  two  or  three  months  of  hooin 
production  had  not  been  enough  to 
stimulate  a  boom  iu  consumption  at 
home.  They  had,  indeed,  been  pred- 
icated not  on  the  prospects  of  domestic 
consmnplion,  but  of  exports  to  I'.urope. 
I'^xports,  liowever,  rose  during  {\ir,  first 
tliree  war  months  (tlie  months  of  pro- 
duction advance)  only  about  17  per  cent 
above  the  1938  level,  and  did  not  reach 
the  1937  total.  It  was  not  till  the  first 
quarter  of  1940,  when  business  had 
slowed  to  its  pre-war  rate  of  activity, 
that  they  began  to  show  signs  of  a  serious 
increase. 

So  did  the  activity  of  the  German 
army.  The  war  stopped  being  an  Eng- 
lish music-hall  joke  and  became  the  ter- 
rifying and  potent  catalyst  of  our  night- 
mares. And  on  the  economic  plane 
the  immediate  result  to  us  was  the  loss  of 
the  reviving  European  market.  First  to 
go  were  Denmark  (war  purchases  up 
over  20  per  cent)  and  Norway  (war  pur- 
chases up  over  140  per  cent).  As  a  re- 
sult Sweden  (war  purchases  up  about 
50  per  cent)  was  cut  off  from  world 
trade.  Then  came  the  turn  of  the 
Netherlands  (purchases  up  50  per  cent), 
whose  conquest  impaired  the  buying 
power  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (as  I 
write  jeopardized  by  Japan).  Belgian 
purchases,  large  for  a  small  country,  had 
fallen  slightly  during  the  war. 

In  June  came  the  assault  on  and  con- 
quest of  France,  whose  wartime  imports 
from  the  United  States  had  risen  nearly 
200  per  cent,  accounting  for  over  10  per 
cent  of  our  total  exports  in  September. 
Italy's  entrance  into  the  war  meant  the 
complete  closing  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
American  ships  and  without  doubt  to 
almost  all  American  goods  as  well.  Of 
America's  major  export  markets  outside 
this  hemisphere,  there  remained  only 
Russia,  Japan,  and  England — all  three 
decidedly  unstable  outlets  for  the  United 
States  economy  to  base  its  hopes  on. 

Bad  enough,  is  it  not,  for  our  pros- 
pects of  exports?  But  what  of  the 
theory  itself?  How  much  should  we 
have  prospered  if  the  export  rate  of  the 


(irsl  three  inonllis  of  VMO  h.KJ  ecnitinued 
Lo  glow  (by  /\j;ril  it  had  dlicidy  \)cu\i\\ 
to  drop)?  Is  the  Hull  dogma  of  salva- 
tion by  exports  truly  valid  and  only 
made  ineffective  at  {^resent  because 
liilU^r  has  j)rev(!ntecl  its  normal  develop- 
ment? 1  believe  that  the  very  nature  oi' 
our  war-export  business  itself  augurs  ill 
for  any  hope  this  country  may  have  of 
enjoying  an  expcjrt  rec(jvery,  or  indeed, 
any  exports  worth  speaking  of. 

Without  exception  war  exports  were 
not  the  consumer  goods  which  needed 
foreign  demand  to  maintain  their  pro- 
duction at  the  fall  1939  level.  On  the 
contrary,  the  export  increase  was  con- 
centrated in  precisely  the  heavy  indus- 
tries, the  armament  industries,  which 
stood  in  the  least  need  of  exports. 
These  are  the  industries  which  have  been 
under  pressure  to  expand  their  produc- 
tion capacity  in  order  to  be  in  a  position 
to  handle  United  States  Government 
orders  for  national  defense. 

Most  important  of  course  has  been 
the  aircraft  industry,  whose  shipments 
abroad  more  than  doubled  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1 940.  Between  the  beginning 
of  the  war  and  mid-May,  2,300  planes 
were  shipped  to  the  Allies  alone.  Early 
in  July  the  industry  still  had  unfilled 
orders  of  about  $1,200,000,000  on  its 
books.  As  far  as  aircraft  manufacture  is 
concerned  the  only  brake  on  its  pros- 
perity has  been  its  limited  production 
capacity.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
machine  tools.  Exports  to  the  Allies  in- 
creased four  times  over  the  1938  rate. 
With  Russia's  and  Japan's  purchases 
added,  exports  come  to  about  half  of 
total  yearly  sales.  Meanwhile  protests 
have  been  heard  from  domestic  custom- 
ers, mainly  the  Government,  because 
machine-tool  makers  have  not  been  able 
to  guarantee  quick  delivery  on  orders  for 
armament  work;  and  a  good  deal  of 
ordinary  non-armament  work  is  rapidly 
being  pushed  out  of  the  picture.  Nor 
have  these  industries  suffered  from  the 
recent  contraction  of  the  European 
market — the  coming  national  defense 
boom  promises  to  keep  them  working  at 
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full  speed  and  expanding  their  present 
capacity.  Exports  have  served  simply 
to  pile  up  their  backlog  of  unfilled  or- 
ders; with  new  Government  orders 
filling  the  breach,  exports  will  not  be 
missed. 

The  same  condition  exists  in  the  brass 
industry,  which  has  taken  large  Allied 
orders,  and  which  has  been  operating 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  for  months. 
But  the  president  of  one  large  unit  was 
quoted  at  the  end  of  May  as  saying  that 
it  would  take  a  year  to  enlarge  copper- 
fabricating  facilities  sufficiently  to  meet 
the  expected  ordnance  requirements  of 
our  own  defense  program.  Truck  ex- 
ports to  the  Allies  have  also  been  large; 
while  some  of  the  smaller  companies 
have  benefited  substantially  from  Allied 
orders,  the  larger  units  in  the  industry 
continue  to  regard  exports  as  a  dis- 
tinctly marginal  outlet.  Truck  exports 
have  been  nearly  overshadowed  by 
Allied  purchases  of  an  older  type  of 
power — mules  and  horses.  Last  Novem- 
ber the  French  bought  4,000  cavalry, 
and  7,000  artillery  horses  in  St.  Louis; 
and  late  in  May  a  Belgian  liner  carried 
511  mules  overseas  for  service  against 
Hitler's  streamlined  panzer  divisions. 
These  exports  brought  no  discernible 
benefit  to  the  American  economy. 

In  contrast  to  this  almost  unwanted 
boom  in  such  capital-goods  exports  has 
been  the  situation  in  the  one  area  of  our 
economy — agriculture — which,  as  it  is 
still  organized,  cannot  live  without  ex- 
ports. When  the  war  broke  out  some 
farmers,  remembering  what  had  hap- 
pened last  time,  began  a  farmland 
speculation  boom — right  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  grain  belt.  This  did  not 
climb  very  high  or  last  very  long.  By 
May  it  was  apparent  that  this  war  is  an 
unmitigated  calamity  to  farmers.  For 
the  first  six  war  months  farm  exports 
(excluding  cotton,  which  benefited  tem- 
porarily from  an  export  subsidy)  were 
off  21  per  cent.  Cotton  exports,  up 
123  per  cent  during  the  subsidy  period, 
began  to  fall  in  a  straight  swift  line  in 
February,  as  soon  as  the  subsidy  stopped. 


Then  in  May  the  most  crushing  blow  of 
all  fell  on  the  cotton  market:  the  British, 
by  far  our  largest  customers,  having 
taken  advantage  of  the  subsidy's  bargain 
price  to  stock  up,  prohibited  further  im- 
ports except  under  license.  In  June, 
while  inventories  of  every  major  crop 
from  cotton  to  fruits  accumulated,  prices 
collapsed  with  a  bang.  This  war  was 
certainly  no  farmers'  war. 

For  Europe  has  virtually  put  an  em- 
bargo on  crop  imports.  Guns  have 
superseded  butter — and  now  even  the 
bread  to  spread  it  on — in  all  the  area 
that  was  originally  our  largest  customer. 
And  not  only  a  customer  of  the  United 
States.  Many  Americans  are  coming  to 
regard  Canada  and  Latin  America  as 
the  next  front  on  which  democracy  and 
Fascism  may  clash.  Our  neighbors  in 
this  hemisphere  have  little  or  no  indus- 
try and  small  home  markets.  Their 
fortunes  have  been  entirely  bound  up 
in  the  European  commodity  markets. 
The^e  neighbors  of  ours,  all  essentially 
export  economies,  have  suffered  far  more 
cruelly  from  the  closing  of  these  markets 
than  we  have. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  war 
their  distress  was  concealed  from  many 
Americans  by  the  fact  of  sharp  increases 
in  American  exports  to  Latin  America. 
But  it  was  precisely  this  improvement 
which  was  so  bad.  For  Latin  America 
is  geared  to  exporting  commodities  to 
Europe  and,  in  return,  buying  manu- 
factures there.  The  war,  in  addition  to 
contracting  the  market  for  commodity 
exports,  incapacitated  the  greater  part  of 
European  industry  as  an  exporter.  Con- 
sequently the  Latin  American  countries 
were  compelled  to  use  such  cash  as  they 
had  for  emergency  industrial  purchases 
from  the  United  States.  By  the  spring 
their  resources  were  pretty  well  depleted. 
In  June  they  were  hit  again  by  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Continent's  western  democ- 
racies, which  precipitated  a  panic  in  the 
commodity  markets  and  decreased  still 
farther  the  value  of  Latin  America's 
exportable  merchandise. 

The  consequences  were  soon  apparent 
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in  loudcr-than-usual  emergency  calls 
for  help  from  Brazil;  in  the  restriction  of 
many  imports  by  Ecuador,  Secretary 
Hull  assenting;  and  linally,  in  the  hetero- 
dox emergency  move  in  Washington  to 
organize  a  kind  of  hemispheric  Surplus 
Commodities  Relief  Corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  up  from  one  to  two 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  distress  com- 
modities, all  of  them,  excepting  only 
cofTee,  competitive  with  strongly  pro- 
tected American  products.  What  an 
eloquent  epitaph  this  was  to  the  era  in 
which  the  American  economy  was  ori- 
ented toward  salvation  by  exports  and 
protection  (largely  from  competitive 
hemispheric  crops  and  raw  materials) 
by  the  tariff! 

II 

This  fiasco  calls  for  a  fundamental  re- 
examination of  our  familiar  assumptions 
about  exports  and  the  export  route  to 
recovery. 

Our  first  conclusion  must  be  that 
since  1916  we  have  been  paying  for 
whatever  we  have  exported — not  di- 
rectly by  taking  imports,  but  indirectly, 
by  subsidizing  our  customers.  The  rub 
now  is  that  for  some  time  only  a  fraction 
of  the  subsidies  we  have  paid  out  have 
been  coming  back  to  finance  exports; 
and  also  that,  thanks  to  Hitler,  we  must 
either  quit  the  export-subsidy  business 
(and  the  export  business)  altogether,  or 
frankly  admit  that  we  are  subsidizing — 
and  arming — Hitler. 

During  the  war  and  post-war  years, 
our  subsidies  took  the  form  of  loans 
abroad.  As  Jerome  Frank  has  de- 
scribed it  in  his  prophetic  Save  America 
First,  this  was  the  period  of  Wall  Street's 
PWA.  The  loans  helped  the  economy 
as  long  as  they  continued.  But  they  did 
not  continue  beyond  1929,  and  by  1932 
very  general  repudiation  had  made 
further  foreign  lending  impossible. 

So  we  invented  a  new  method  of 
pump-priming:  we  began  to  buy  gold 
from  all  comers,  paying  them  $35  in 
paper  dollars  for  this  "permanent  and 
universal"    money.     Most    people    are 


familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Treasury  is  holding  the  bag  to  the 
tune  of  $19,000,000,000  of  gold  buried 
in  Kentucky.  Its  own  contribution  to 
this  dental  reservoir  since  1934  has 
amounted  to  only  $7,300,000,000  in 
original  gold  stock  and  domestic  produc- 
tion. The  balance,  plus  an  additional 
billion  of  only  slightly  less  permanent 
and  universal  money  in  the  form  of 
silver  (a  middle-class  dental  reserve), 
came  from  abroad.  And  what  did  the 
United  States  get  for  this  very  handsome 
$13,000,000,000  gold  and  silver  subsidy? 
In  the  six  years  1934-39  it  got  a  total 
export  balance  of  only  $2,906,000,000,  in 
the  first  five  months  of  1 940  it  got  an  ad- 
ditional $639,240,000— $3,545,240,000  in 
all,  or  roughly  25^  on  each  dollar  of 
subsidy. 

No  more  authoritative  or  eloquently 
disturbed  witness  to  the  absurdity  of 
this  program  is  needed  than  the  Wall 
Street  JournaL  As  early  as  November, 
1939,  the  war  gold  rush  was  over- 
shadowing the  hoped-for  war  export 
boom.  This  fact,  proof  positive  that  the 
war  was  not  profiting  us,  prompted  the 
Journal  to  break  an  editorial  lance 
against  "those  who  still  believe  it  is  the 
Heaven-given  right  of  the  United  States 
to  sell  abroad  everything  it  chooses  to 
ship  and  to  buy  there  only  what  it  cannot 
produce  at  home,  and  those  who  think  of 
large  export  balances  as  the  only  *favor- 
able'  foreign  trade  results."  To  the 
latter  group,  the  Journal  pointed  out  that 
our  $3,100,000,000  of  January-Novem- 
ber 1939  gold  imports  were  "more  than 
four  times  [our]  export  balance." 

Thus  if  we  have  not  been  exporting 
enough  to  matter,  the  reason  has  not 
been  our  lack  of  generosity  toward  our 
customers.  But  what  hurts  most  is  the 
fact  that  we  did  not  have  to  pay  subsidies 
at  all  to  get  the  exports  we  have  had. 
For  in  recent  years,  and  particularly 
during  the  first  months  of  the  war,  the 
rise  in  exports  was  confined  to  airplanes 
and  other  war  necessities,  for  which 
there  was  a  fierce  demand  anyhow. 
Farm    products    and    other    consumer 
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in.'indln!:^  (hat  wc  rc\r:\sr  (lie  snhslafilial 
dollar  assets  of  French  nationals  here, 
ir  laighmd  goes  under  wc  may  expect 
to  sec  this  pattern  repeated.  In  short, 
Germany  will  now  be  available  for  export 
subsidies. 

And  she  has  many  reasons  for  wanting 
us  to  continue  waiting  for  the  I'^uropean 
market  to  revive,  so  that  she  may  induce 
us  to  continue  paying  Europe,  i.e.  Hitler, 
to  take  fractions  of  our  surpluses.  If  wc 
accept  her  gold  and  confiscated  Allied 
dollar  holdings  (what  wc  should  do  with 
the  latter  is  confiscate  them  as  payment 
on  the  War  Debt!),  she  will  be  getting 
oiu'  goods — farm  and  industrial — for  next 
to  nothing.  And  if  we  remain  eager 
exporters  we  may  be  sure  that  her  buyer's 
monopoly  will  keep  our  farm  prices  low — 
and  the  United  States  discontented. 
Moreover,  if  we  stay  in  the  business  the 
best  that  we  can  hope  for  is  to  share  the 
European,  i.e.  the  German,  market  with 
Latin  America  and  Canada:  this  means 
that  Germany  will  be  able  to  play  us  off 
against  our  southern  and  northern  neigh- 
bors, and  keep  the  hemisphere  divided 
against  itself. 

Ill 

Before  the  German  conquest  of  France 
Professor  O.  M.  W.  Sprague  of  Harvard, 
who  was  formerly  adviser  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  maintained  in  a  lecture  at 
Columbia  that  the  United  States  should 
not  make  the  mistake  of  seeking  eco- 
nomic salvation  by  exports.  As  Pro- 
fessor Sprague  saw  it,  the  only  way  in 
which  the  United  States  can  rouse  itself 
from  its  ten-year  economic  inertia  is  by 
lifting  itself  by  its  own  bootstraps.  Pro- 
fessor Sprague  suggested  a  mass  housing 
revival,  set  off  by  technological  progress 
in  the  low-cost  market,  as  the  best  way  of 
beginning.  Still  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
possibility  that  the  Allies  might  win  the 
war,  he  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
has  been  exporting  too  much  for  the  good 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  was  then 
organized  into  small  economic  units 
more  dependent  than  the  United  States 
upon  exports.     And  he  also  made  the 


l)oin(,  \\lii(  li  so  h.idly  iirrds  making  and 
which  is  undcrsc(jrcd  by  the  lake  bocjni  (jf 
last  autunni,  that  the  American  economy 
is  organized  on  ari  infinitely  larger  scale 
than  its  export  outlets;  and  that  the  rest 
of  th(*  world  can  absorb  Am(.'ric:an  goofls 
only  in  cju.inlilics  which  are  t(jo  small  lo 
l)ring  rec(jvcry  to  America. 

The  upshot  of  Professor  Sprague's  ar- 
gument was  that  the  American  economy 
is  so  big  that  only  a  domestic  boom  can 
help  it.  Tliis  view — which  incidentally 
is  shared  by  Mr.  Jerome  Frank  and 
other  economists  of  the  New  Deal,  who 
certainly  would  not  agree  with  Professor 
Sprague  on  most  economic  questions — 
carries  an  interesting  corollary.  If  the 
United  States  pursues  a  laissez-faire  atti- 
tude toward  ^exports,  and  booms  domes- 
tically, instead  of  running  an  export 
balance  it  will  run  an  import  balance. 
The  high  level  of  production  will  neces- 
sitate high  imports  of  rubber,  tin,  vege- 
table oils,  drugs,  pulp,  manganese,  cork, 
and  other  import  necessities.  Thus  the 
best  thing  which  the  United  States  can 
do  for  the  world  is  to  recover,  to  produce 
more,  to  import  more,  to  pay  more  and 
thus  to  promote  a  rising  standard  of  living 
abroad.  This  is  simpler  and  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  method  of  indirection 
involved  in  exporting  more  than  we 
import;  then  giving  away  more  than  our 
export  balance  in  order  to  keep  our  cus- 
tomers in  funds;  and  finally,  when  they 
use  their  funds  for  non-farm  buying,  sub- 
sidizing them  again  to  take  some  crops. 
In  the  long  run  our  exports  wdll  rest  on 
a  sounder  basis,  and  expand  more  stead- 
ily, if  our  customers  sell  more  to  us  than 
we  sell  to  them,  if  their  purchasing  power 
is  augmented  by  rising  sales  to  an  ex- 
panding American  industry. 

Since  Germany  conquered  France  it 
has  become  Utopian  to  speak  of  recovery 
via  housing.  But  thesis  and  antithesis 
have  synthesized  and  w^e  seem  to  be  about 
to  begin  a  purely  domestic  recovery  any- 
how, a  recovery  via  expenditures  for 
defense  against  the  Europe  that  has 
exploded  our  illusions  about  recovery  via 
export  subsidies.     There  is  no  longer  any 
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boom  tlicy  will  fall  on  our  collective  heads 
like  a  ton  of  bricks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
next  depression — vvlien  we  shall  liave  no 
way  of  absorbing  them  into  other  work. 

There  is  an  important  corollary  to  this 
suggestion.  Every  unemployed,  Icnv- 
consuming  farmer  who  is  absorbed  into 
industry  becomes  a  farm  customer:  if 
industry  booms,  as  we  may  now  expect  it 
to,  he  becomes  a  big  farm  customer.  If 
we  simultaneously  scale  down  our  farm 
capacity  and  expand  our  farm  consump- 
tion we  shall  be  able — without  injuring 
the  prosperous  portion  of  our  farmers 
remaining  in  agriculture — to  implement 
the  Good  Neighbor  policy  by  absorbing 
surplus  crops  from  Canada  and  Latin 
America.  And  unless  we  begin  to  im- 
port hemispheric  surplus  commodities 
now  we  can  hardly  expect  Latin  America 
to  play  with  us  for  a  period  long  enough 
to  enable  us  to  develop  a  long-range  in- 
vestment program  designed  to  scale  down 
its  production  of  unmarketable  crops; 
and  to  develop  in  their  place  hemispheric 
production  of  rubber  and  other  goods 
supplementary  to  our  economy  which  w^e 
can  gladly  import. 

At  any  rate,  the  closing  of  Europe  has 
forced  our  hand,  has  left  us  no  choice 


(excepting  appeasement)  but  to  abandon 
our  self-defeating  export-subsidy  policy. 
.'\  domestic  bocjm  will  multiply  our 
pcnver  to  consume  the  competitive  items 
we  should  begin  to  import  from  the 
hemisphere;  especially  if  we  acknowledge 
that  we  shall  prosper  more,  and  arm 
better,  by  gradually  putting  a  part  of  our 
farmers  to  work  in  industry.  7'he  time 
to  make  such  adjustments  is  always  dur- 
ing a  boom — when  the  temptation  to 
forget  the  need  for  adjustments  is  great- 
est. If  farmers  now  earning  $80  a  year 
are  to  participate  in  a  full  production 
boom,  this  country  must  convert  itself 
from  a  would-be  crop-exporter  to  Europe 
into  the  hemisphere's  major  crop-im- 
porter. And  if  defense  leads  but  does 
not  monopolize  the  show,  if  defense  is 
used  merely  to  set  off  a  boom  which 
will  be  as  much  a  butter  as  a  gun  boom, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  forgetting  about 
the  oversupply  of  labor  and  worrying 
about  the  undersupply  of  labor. 

What  has  happened  is  terrible,  but  it 
has  happened;  and  perhaps  its  horror 
may  be  somewhat  offset  by  the  fact  that 
it  can  result  in  the  United  States  really 
going  to  work  as  it  should  have  done  long 
ago. 


RUBBER  OUT  OF  OIL 


BY  HARLAND  MANCHESTER 


ONE  of  the  most  vulnerable  spots  in 
our  economic  and  defensive  armor 
is  our  rubber  supply.  With  68  per  cent 
of  the  world's  motor  vehicles  rolling  on 
our  highways,  we  use  more  than  half  of 
all  the  rubber  produced  in  the  world,  and 
90  per  cent  of  our  supply  comes  from  Far 
Eastern  plantations  9,000  miles  from  our 
shores.  Powerful,  unfriendly  expansion- 
ist nations  covet  the  lucrative  rubber- 
growing  monopoly  which  Great  Britain 
and  the  Netherlands  have  controlled  for 
many  years.  The  future  of  Netherlands 
India  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  and 
harassed  Britain  may  lose  Malaya. 
Japan's  recent  moves  toward  French 
Indo-China  and  her  announcement  of 
special  interests  in  the  South  Pacific  may 
jeopardize  our  supply  of  this  strategically 
important  commodity. 

To  meet  this  threat,  three  huge  Ameri- 
can corporations  have  come  forward  in- 
dependently with  a  revolutionary  pro- 
posal. We  can  make  our  own  rubber, 
they  say.  Their  research  chemists  have 
been  working  for  years  on  the  production 
of  synthetic  rubber  from  petroleum  and 
other  raw  materials  which  abound  in 
the  United  States.  Exhaustive  tests 
have  shown  their  products  to  be  equal  or 
superior  to  natural  rubber,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  in  commercial  use  for 
years.  The  firms — du  Pont,  B.  F.  Good- 
rich, and  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey — 
are  proceeding  with  routine  production, 
and  all  three  report  that  in  the  event  of 
a  national  emergency  they  can  turn  out 
any  amount  of  rubber  the  country  needs 
as  soon  as  they  build  the  necessary  plant 


and  that  an  unfailing  domestic  rubber 
supply  at  stable  prices  within  our  own 
control  is  commercially  practical. 

Even  in  peace  times  American  manu- 
facturers have  been  at  the  mercy  of  vio- 
lently fluctuating  rubber  prices  which 
they  have  little  power  in  controlling. 
To-day  all  signs  indicate  that  current 
military  activities  are  only  a  prelude  to  a 
knockdown,  drag-out  trade  war  with  no 
holds  barred;  that  the  co-operative  con- 
cept of  division  of  labor,  built  up  pain- 
fully through  the  centuries,  is  being 
swiftly  garroted  by  the  savage  law  of 
tribal  self-sufficiency.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  rich  rubber  area  will 
escape  the  attention  of  aggressive  powers 
who  are  fighting  for  colonies  and  raw 
materials,  or  that  they  are  oblivious  of 
the  possible  use  of  rubber  as  a  weapon 
with  which  to  wring  political  and  eco- 
nomic concessions  from  the  United  States. 

An  even  more  serious  threat  is  the  sud- 
den stoppage  of  our  rubber  supply  if  we 
should  become  a  belligerent.  No  mat- 
ter how  fast  we  build  warships,  it  will  be 
several  years  before  we  can  even  consider 
protection  of  sea  lanes  outside  this  hemi- 
sphere. When  the  war  began  many 
American-bound  rubber  ships,  which 
normally  steam  west  through  the  Suez  or 
around  Africa,  were  rerouted  across  the 
Pacific  and  through  the  Canal,  as  they 
were  during  the  World  War.  Once 
this  adjustment  was  sufficient;  with  to- 
day's alignment  of  naval  strength  it  is  no 
more  than  a  temporary  expedient.  If  a 
symbol  were  needed  to  dramatize  the 
futility  of  American  dreams  of  isolation, 
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30,000,000  idle  cars  with  wornout  tires 
would  do  well  enough. 

Ever  since  the  World  War  our  indus- 
trial and  military  leaders  have  been  con- 
cerned about  our  almost  complete  de- 
pendence upon  East  Indian  rubber. 
There  have  been  various  attempts  to 
break  the  stranglehold.  Ford  planted 
rubber  in  Brazil;  Firestone  in  Liberia, 
Goodyear  in  the  Philippines.  Govern- 
ment silviculturists  have  made  rubber 
trees  grow  in  Florida;  Edison  produced 
rubber  latex  from  goldcnrod,  and  others 
have  experimented  with  milkweed  juice. 
New  methods  have  increased  the  use  of 
reclaimed  rubber,  and  now  that  the 
country  has  been  aroused  to  the  need  of 
rearmament  Congress  has  voted  millions 
to  add  to  the  national  stock  pile  of  such 
strategic  materials. 

II 

Some  of  these  attempts  have  been 
successful  in  a  limited  way,  but  in  view 
of  our  yearly  rubber  requirement  of 
about  600,000  long  tons  they  are  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  For  various  reasons, 
rubber  production  in  South  America 
and  Africa  has  never  competed  with  that 
of  the  Far  East.  New  plantings  would 
take  seven  years  to  mature,  and  even 
then  shipments  might  be  cut  off  in  a  mili- 
tary emergency.  The  success  of  do- 
mestic latex-bearing  substitutes  is  only 
experimental,  and  while  the  use  of  re- 
claimed rubber  has  helped  substantially 
it  is  no  permanent  solution. 

The  purchase  of  rubber  reserves  is  a 
necessary  precaution,  but  it  does  not  lay 
the  ghost  which  stalks  in  the  factories  of 
Akron  and  Detroit.  There  is  no  large 
supply  of  raw  rubber  anywhere.  Its 
production  is  regulated  so  that  it  moves 
rapidly  from  the  tree  to  the  tire.  Nor- 
mally we  have  an  advance  supply  that 
will  last  about  three  months,  and  with 
unlimited  funds  and  capacity  plantation 
production,  it  would  take  us  at  least  a 
year  to  build  up  an  additional  four 
months'  reserve.  That  might  do  for  a 
small  emergency,  but  most  of  our  current 
talking  is  in  terms  of  hemispheres. 


It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  is  only 
one  method  by  which  the  United  States 
can  possibly  become  independent  of  the 
Asiatic  rubber  plantations  in  any  reason- 
able period  of  time — and  that  is  by  the 
quantity  production  of  synthetic  rubber. 
We  should  not  be  pioneers  in  launching 
such  a  program.  Germany,  according 
to  all  reports,  has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
achieving  this  independence  with  her 
buna^  a  synthetic  rubber  derived  from 
limestone  and  coal.  Germany  paid 
dearly  for  the  transition.  Three  years 
ago  she  placed  a  one  hundred  per  cent 
import  duty  on  crude  rubber  and  used 
the  proceeds  to  subsidize  buna  manufac- 
ture. Just  before  the  war  began  buna 
was  filling  one-third  of  her  rubber  re- 
quirements; plant  capacity  was  being 
expanded  with  the  expectation  of  pro- 
ducing two-thirds  early  in  1940,  and 
plans  for  making  the  remaining  third 
were  in  the  blueprint  stage. 

Buna  is  made  by  a  complicated  process 
of  many  steps.  The  limestone  and  coal 
are  combined  to  produce  calcium  car- 
bide, and  the  addition  of  water  produces 
the  acetylene  gas  sometimes  used  for  il- 
lumination. From  acetylene  is  obtained 
the  colorless,  volatile  liquid  hydrocarbon, 
butadiene,  which  is  similar  to  isoprene,  the 
basic  substance  of  natural  rubber.  After 
other  ingredients  are  added,  molecular 
changes  are  made  in  the  liquid  by  a 
process  called  emulsion  polymerization, 
which  resembles  the  joining  of  links  to 
form  a  chain.  The  preparation  has  now 
acquired  the  main  characteristic  of  latex, 
and  from  this  point  on  it  is  processed  like 
natural  rubber. 

By  necessity,  the  Germans  took  the 
hard,  expensive  way.  Both  processing 
and  raw-material  costs  would  be  lower  in 
the  United  States.  Butadiene,  the  base 
of  most  synthetic  rubbers,  can  be  ob- 
tained directly  from  petroleum  or  from 
its  dirt-cheap  by-product — butane  gas — 
much  more  simply  than  from  coal. 
Fewer  steps  are  needed.  And  whether 
coal  or  oil  is  used,  our  cheap,  abundant 
supply  gives  us  an  advantage  over  any 
other  country. 
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Although  the  war  has  brought  the 
rubber  problem  into  sharp  focus,  work  on 
synthetic  substitutes  has  been  proceeding 
in  the  world's  industrial  laboratories  for 
many  years,  and  it  would  have  gone  on 
steadily  had  Hitler  remained  a  house 
painter.  For  one  thing,  there  are  many 
rubber  uses  in  which  synthetic  varieties 
are  better  than  the  natural  product. 
The  erratic  behavior  of  the  price  of  im- 
ported rubber  has  been  an  important 
main  stimulant  to  research.  To-day 
rubber  is  selling  in  New  York  at  a 
"future*'  price  of  about  18  cents  a  pound; 
in  1933  it  dropped  to  3  cents,  and 
it  is  significant  that  some  of  the  most 
promising  synthetic  projects  were 
launched  in  the  middle  twenties,  when 
rubber  hit  a  preposterous  peak  of  SI. 23. 
This  wild  behavior  resulted  from  the 
failure  of  a  localized  monopoly,  geared 
to  fancy  profits,  to  adjust  its  output  to 
the  world  demand.  Come  peace  or 
war,  the  terms  under  which  we  have 
obtained  our  rubber  in  the  past  thirty 
years  have  a  definite  bearing  on  the 
present  move  toward  synthetics. 

The  big  rubber  boom  in  the  Far  East 
got  under  way  about  1910,  backed  by 
British  and  Dutch  capital.  Before  that 
most  rubber  came  from  wild  trees 
tapped  by  natives  in  the  Amazon  valley 
in  the  Brazilian  state  of  Pard.  When 
mass  production  of  automobiles  in  the 
United  States  increased  the  demand 
there  was  a  Brazilian  attempt  to  control 
rubber  prices.  Rubber  went  to  $3  a 
pound,  and  the  result  was  frenzied 
planting  in  Netherlands  India,  Malaya, 
and  Ceylon.  The  Far  Eastern  planters 
not  only  stole  Brazil's  market — they  used 
her  own  tree  to  do  it.  Many  years  be- 
fore, seeds  of  the  Hevea  braziliensis,  which 
Pard  rubber  comes  from,  had  been 
taken  to  London,  and  the  trees  had  been 
introduced  in  Ceylon.  Soon  they  grew 
lushly  in  Malaya,  Sumatra,  and  sur- 
rounding tropical  lands.  The  first  ship- 
ment of  cultivated  rubber  reached  Lon- 
don in  1905,  and  when  the  boom  came 


along  Far  Eastern  plantation  rubber 
quickly  pushed  the  Brazilian  wild  va- 
riety from  the  world  market. 

Heavy  rainfall,  "easy"  labor  condi- 
tions, freedom  from  the  leaf  blight 
which  preys  upon  the  tree  in  Brazil,  and  I 
a  bud-grafting  process  which  increased 
the  yield — these  are  some  of  the  factors 
which  have  given  world  dominance  to  ^ 
the  Far  Eastern  rubber  plantations  and 
made  them  sources  of  fabulous  profits. 
Until  late  in  1919  the  price  of  rubber 
averaged  well  over  50  cents  a  pound. 
Millions  of  new  cars  rolled  off  the  as- 
sembly lines,  each  using  up  about  five 
tires  a  year,  and  war  buying  was  tre- 
mendous. Already  embattled  Germany 
was  trying  her  first  synthetic  rubber,  but 
unless  the  cars  were  jacked  up  overnight, 
the  ersatz  tires  resembled  lopsided  dough- 
nuts. 

Like  American  wheat  farmers,  the 
rubber  planters  over-expanded  their 
acreage,  and  were  caught  by  the  post- 
war depression.  On  the  one  hand,  vast 
new  groves,  planted  in  the  early  days  of 
the  War,  came  to  maturity,  increasing 
the  potential  supply.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  American  tire  industry,  which 
uses  70  per  cent  of  the  rubber  we  import, 
changed  over  from  the  old  short-lived 
fabric  tires  to  the  more  durable  cord 
tires,  thus  cutting  down  the  demand. 

There  followed  a  series  of  crop-restric- 
tion schemes,  intended,  like  the  New 
Deal's  AAA,  to  dispose  of  surplus  stocks 
and  bolster  prices.  There  was  the  Ste- 
phenson plan,  put  into  effect  in  1922, 
which  taxed  all  rubber  exports  over 
certain  set  quotas.  This  reduced  surplus 
stocks  so  effectively  that  there  was  a 
shortage  and  a  panic  market,  with  rub- 
ber hitting  the  sensational  $1.23  top  in 
1925.  The  plan  broke  down  because  of 
limited  co-operation  and  was  finally 
abandoned  six  years  later.  A  new 
period  of  chaos  followed,  with  rubber 
selling  as  low  as  3  cents  in  the  early 
thirties.  A  plummeting  market  can  be 
as  dangerous  to  a  rubber  customer  as  the 
reverse  trend,  for  he  may  have  stocked 
heavily  at  higher  prices. 
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Finally  the  present  international  rub- 
ber agreement  was  adopted,  einbracini^ 
all  growing  areas  worth  considering  ex- 
cept Brazil,  Liberia,  and  the  Philippines. 
It  has  worked  more  smootiily  than  its 
predecessors.  This  plan  limits  the  pro- 
duction of  all  plantations  to  a  uniform 
percentage  of  tiieir  capacity  per  acre,  and 
the  allowed  percentage  may  be  changed 
to  meet  the  trends  of  world  demand.  It 
places  a  premium  upon  clTicicnt  manage- 
ment. For  instance  under  the  present 
quota,  which  is  80  per  cent,  the  planter 
whose  trees  yield  an  annual  500  pounds 
an  acre  (which  is  about  average  on  the 
big  estates)  may  market  400  pounds  a 
year,  while  the  planter  who  has  stepped 
up  his  yield  to  700  pounds  by  bud-graft- 
ing or  other  methods  is  allowed  to  sell  560 
pounds.  Since  the  lion's  share  of  the 
rubber  is  produced  on  the  big,  efficient 
plantations  of  Malaya  and  Netherlands 
India,  British  and  Dutch  interests  con- 
trol the  application  of  the  agreement. 
By  intent  or  otherwise,  this  has  the  effect 
of  curbing  the  production  of  the  small 
native  planters,  whose  "garden  plots" 
have  multiplied  so  fast  in  the  last  two 
decades  that  their  suppression  appears 
to  be  essential  to  the  future  of  the  mo- 
nopoly. 

American  tire  manufacturers,  whose 
only  interest  in  the  matter  is  a  steady 
supply  of  raw  rubber  at  stable  low  prices, 
have  come  to  the  natural  conclusion 
that  any  industry  which  can  survive  the 
mad  price  fluctuations  of  the  past  two 
decades  must  be  normally  geared  to 
bonanza  profits.  It  was  estimated  re- 
cently, for  instance,  that  with  rubber  at 
18  cents  and  under  the  present  export 
quota  of  80  per  cent,  the  average  estate 
was  making  about  1 8  per  cent  net  profit, 
while  estates  with  the  highest  yield  could 
net  as  high  as  33  per  cent. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  general  redistribu- 
tion of  colonial  assets  at  the  point  of  a 
gun,  the  rubber  area  is  obviously  one  of 
the  richest  prizes.  No  new  management 
would  be  likely  to  overlook  the  golden 
opportunity  of  gouging  America.  We 
might  even  long  for  the  good  old  days  of 


the  British  rubber  trust.  It  may  be 
argued  that  rubber  producers  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  great  American  mar- 
ket and  cannot  afford  to  lose  tlic  business. 
On  the  other  hand,  recent  dispatches 
from  Germany  indicate  that  ersatz  indus- 
tries will  be  tapered  off  when  sources  of 
natural  raw  materials  are  opened  up, 
and  the  new  Greater  Germany  can  use 
a  lot  of  rubber  at  an  agreeable  price.  In 
any  event,  the  fusion  of  politics  and  eco- 
nomics which  is  totalitarianism  has  not 
yet  counted  the  cost  of  chastising  a  peo- 
ple who  refuse  to  "co-operate." 

IV 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  Julius  A. 
Nicuwland,  a  Notre  Dame  priest,  met  a 
du  Pont  man  at  a  scientific  meeting.  He 
told  him  of  a  method  he  had  developed 
for  deriving  from  acetylene  gas  some- 
thing called  divinyl  acetylene.  The  du 
Pont  man  was  interested,  for  this  had  a 
bearing  upon  the  company's  search  for  a 
new  synthetic  rubber.  Exorbitant  rub- 
ber prices  under  the  Stephenson  scheme 
had  stimulated  worldwide  competition. 
Countries  outside  the  agreement  had 
doubled  their  acreages.  Ford  began 
planting  in  Brazil  despite  leaf-rust  and 
higher  labor  costs.  The  use  of  re- 
claimed rubber  in  the  United  States  was 
trebled.  Botanists  scanned  thousands 
of  latex-bearing  plants,  testing  those 
which  might  possibly  compete  with  the 
Hevea  tree,  and  chemists  studied  the  notes 
of  laboratory  pioneers  who  had  worked 
toward  the  goal  of  making  a  durable, 
elastic  substance  that  would  behave  like 
natural  rubber. 

There  was  a  long  procession  of  them. 
Eighty  years  ago  Greville  Williams  dis- 
tilled crude  rubber  and  isolated  its  basic 
liquid,  isoprene.  Soon  Bouchardat  of 
France  took  some  isoprene  (known  to  its 
intimates  as  beta-methyl-butadiene)  and 
polymerized  it  back  into  rubber.  A  man 
named  Tilden  cracked  turpentine  in 
1882,  got  something  he  thought  was 
isoprene,  and  turned  it  into  some  rub- 
berlike   stuff*.     In    1910    Kyriakides,    a 
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chemist  working  for  the  Hood  Rubber 
Company  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
developed  a  synthetic  rubber,  and  at 
about  the  same  time,  -Hofmann  of  Ger- 
many laid  the  experimental  foundation 
for  buna.  And  there  were  many  others. 
Everyone  knew  that  you  could  make 
rubber  of  sorts  out  of  almost  anything — 
cornstalks,  sawdust,  or  an  old  straw  hat. 
The  Germans  tried  potatoes  and  the 
Italians  tomatoes.  The  problem  was  to 
select  the  most  adaptable,  cheap,  and 
plentiful  raw  materials  and  work  out  a 
commercial  process  by  which  they  could 
be  converted  at  reasonable  cost  into  a 
rubber  substitute  as  good  or  better  than 
the  natural  product. 

Dr.  Nieuwland  had  been  experiment- 
ing with  acetylene  since  his  student  days, 
and  it  was  the  memory  of  a  peculiar  odor 
smelled  twelve  years  before  that  set  him 
on  the  trail  of  the  new  derivative.  Du 
Pont  chemists  had  been  trying  with  little 
success  to  make  a  suitable  rubber  substi- 
tute from  acetylene,  and  Dr.  Nieuw- 
land's  discovery  gave  them  the  essential 
first  step.  Trying  out  another  of  his 
ideas,  du  Pont  made  chloroprene,  a  rela- 
tive of  butadiene,  and  then  polymerized 
it  into  the  first  commercially  successful 
synthetic  rubber.  Its  basic  raw  ma- 
terials are  coal,  limestone,  and  salt,  and  it 
goes  under  the  trade  name  of  Neoprene. 
It  was  placed  on  the  market  in  1932,  and 
since  then  du  Pont  has  doubled  produc- 
tion almost  every  year.  They  are  now 
shipping  about  550,000  pounds  a  month, 
and  are  spending  S2,000,000  on  new 
equipment  which  will  nearly  double  the 
output  to  6,000  tons  a  year. 

They  had  so  much  to  learn  at  the  start 
that  new  plants  were  out  of  date  and  had 
to  be  rebuilt  within  a  year  after  they  were 
finished.  In  spite  of  the  high  overhead, 
they  have  been  able  to  cut  the  selling 
price  from  $1.05  a  pound  to  65  cents. 
About  250  American  rubber  manufac- 
turers are  using  it  in  making  specialized 
products  in  which  its  superior  advantages 
overcome  the  price  difference  between 
Neoprene  and  natural  rubber.  Among 
these  advantages  are  resistance  to  oil  and 


other  chemicals  which  deteriorate  nat- 
ural rubber,  resistance  to  sunlight  and 
heat,  and  longer  wear.  It  is  used  for 
gasoline  hose,  conveyor  belts,  automobile 
parts,  gloves,  stoppers,  and  a  hundred 
other  things.  It  is  used  commercially  in 
solid  truck  tires,  but  so  far  its  use  in  pneu- 
matic tires  is  only  experimental.  While 
du  Pont  believes  that  Neoprene  is  better 
for  the  outer  surface  of  a  tire  because  of 
its  resistance  to  sunlight  deterioration,  no 
advantage  is  seen  in  using  it  in  place  of 
rubber  for  binding  the  layers  of  cord.  In 
the  tire  field,  du  Pont  would  like  to  feel 
its  way  cautiously.  Unless  a  national 
emergency  dictates  a  change  of  plan, 
du  Pont  will  go  ahead  with  its  program 
of  improving  its  product,  simplifying  the 
process  of  manufacture,  lowering  pro- 
duction costs,  cutting  the  sales  price,  and 
doubling  the  output  every  year. 

Despite  Neoprene's  success  in  many 
fields,  the  veteran  tire  manufacturers 
of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  of  Akron 
believe  that  the  real  solution  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  production  on  a  large- 
scale  competitive  basis  lies  in  making  the 
butadiene  directly  from  petroleum. 
When  petroleum  is  "cracked"  it  is  di- 
vided up  into  various  products,  from 
high-grade  gasoline  to  the  sludgiest 
grade  of  bunker  oil.  Butane  gas,  which 
is  extracted  to  make  butadiene,  is  one  of 
the  by-products,  and  if  the  operation  is 
performed  economically  the  subtraction 
of  the  material  to  make  tires  need  not  in- 
terfere with  the  production  of  gasoline 
to  drive  the  cars.  Goodrich  has  already 
placed  on  the  market  its  "Ameripol" 
tires,  made  from  a  synthetic  obtained  by 
this  method.  They  sell  for  about  $20, 
$5  more  than  the  Goodrich  Silvertown; 
but  Goodrich  expects  that  even  if  there 
is  no  interruption  of  our  normal  com- 
merce, simplification  of  manufacture  and 
increased  production  may  eventually 
enable  them  to  compete  with  natural 
rubber  tires. 

Goodrich's  Ameripol,  which  in  grim 
anticipation  is  also  called  "liberty  rub- 
ber," was  developed  by  Dr.  Waldo 
Semon,    whose    work    as    an    industrial 
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chcinist  has  won  liiiu  national  j)roin- 
iiicncc.  At  ab(nil  liu'  lime  when  I'allicr 
Nicuvvland  was  recreating  the  lost  otlor 
Seinon  chucked  his  teaching  job  at  the 
University  of  Washington  and  |)il((l  his 
family  into  a  jalopy,  hoping  that  the 
tires  would  last  mitil  he  reached  Akron. 
Scmon  had  done  a  number  of  things, 
from  devising  inks  for  code  messages  to 
experimenting  with  TNT.  The  Good- 
rich people  had  seen  his  scientific  papers, 
and  when  they  needed  a  new  method  for 
sticking  rubber  to  metal  they  gave  him 
the  job.  This  work  led  to  the  discovery 
of  Koroseal,  a  thermoplastic  synthetic 
which  resists  oil,  acid,  and  sunlight.  Like 
Neoprene,  it  is  used  in  place  of  rubber 
for  numerous  industrial  purposes,  as  well 
as  for  raincoats,  umbrellas,  shower-cur- 
tains, and  so  on.  Although  better  than 
rubber  in  several  ways,  Koroseal  cannot 
be  vulcanized  and  will  not  do  for  tires. 
Dr.  Semon  and  liis  staff  of  researchers 
proceeded  until  they  had  the  formula  for 
Ameripol.  They  made  more  than  five 
thousand  different  synthetic  rubbers  be- 
fore selecting  it,  and  hundreds  of  tires 
were  tested  on  the  road  and  in  the  lab- 
oratories. 

Goodrich  is  now  making  a  few  hun- 
dred tires  a  week  in  which  natural  rub- 
ber is  replaced  by  Ameripol  in  propor- 
tions varying  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 
For  a  year  and  a  half  they  have  been 
making  the  synthetic  in  a  pilot  plant  at 
Akron,  and  a  new  factory  is  being  built 
which  will  turn  out  several  tons  of  Ameri- 
pol a  day. 

Many  claims  of  superior  wearing  qual- 
ity have  been  made  for  various  syn- 
thetic rubbers.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Ameripol  is  tougher  than  natural  rub- 
ber. Goodrich  can  easily  make  an  ex- 
perimental Ameripol  tire  that  will  out- 
wear a  rubber  one.  But  tough  rubber  is 
hard  to  handle  in  tire-making,  and  in 
mass  production  there  has  to  be  a  com- 
promise. The  best  Goodrich  will  say 
is  that  Ameripol  will  wear  as  long  as  any 
tire.  Tire  mileage  has  improved  tre- 
mendously through  the  years,  and  in 
view  of  the  extreme  youth  of  Ameripol 


(hey    think    that    is    enoni.^h    of   a    l)oa<-t. 

liie  Standard  Oil  Ci(jmpany  of  New 
Jcisey  will,  like  (i(j(jdrich,  make  th<* 
butadiene  for  its  ruljbcr  directly  from 
petroleum.  Standard  (Jil  has  two  iion^ 
in  the  fire:  hiaia  and  a  ne'w  synthetic  de- 
veloj)('d  in  its  own  lab(jratories  called 
butyl.  Before  war  broke  out  last  year  w<: 
had  been  importing  a  small  amount  oi' 
(German  buna,  which  found  a  market  for 
certain  uses  even  at  90  cents  a  pound. 
When  the  supply  was  cut  off  Standard 
Oil,  by  means  of  an  exchange  of  patents, 
acquired  the  right  to  make  it,  and  is 
building  a  plant  at  Baton  Rouge  which 
will  begin  turning  out  10,000  pounds  a 
day  by  the  first  of  the  year.  The  com- 
pany has  in  turn  licensed  the  F'irestone 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  start  production  soon,  and  an- 
other large  rubber  firm,  at  present  un- 
identified, will  buy  its  buna  from  the 
Baton  Rouge  plant. 

Meanwhile,  butyl  is  being  made  in  a 
closely  guarded  pilot  plant  at  Bayway, 
New  Jersey.  The  nature  of  the  process 
is  still  a  secret,  but  it  is  known  that  it  is 
simpler  than  buna  manufacture;  that 
there  are  fewer  steps  between  the  oil  well 
and  the  tire.  It  will  not  be  made  in 
quantity  until  tests  are  completed,  but 
the  confidence  placed  in  the  newest 
synthetic  may  be  inferred  from  the  com- 
pany's statement  that  if  a  crisis  arises 
nothing  but  plant  installation  stands  in 
the  way  of  making  enough  to  fill  a  large 
part  of  our  rubber  needs.  The  com- 
pany believes  that  when  made  in  quan- 
tity it  will  compete  in  price  with  im- 
ported natural  rubber. 

All  this  gives  an  idea  of  what  three  big 
firms  are  doing  with  synthetic  rubber, 
but  there  is  great  activity  in  many  lab- 
oratories, and  new  announcements  may 
come  at  any  time.  No  one  has  yet 
found  a  limit  to  the  number  of  ways  of 
making  materials  which  resemble  rub- 
ber. 

If  we  put  prophecy  and  speculation 
aside  and  consider  the  production  ac- 
tually scheduled  by  these  firms,  with 
funds  earmarked  and  plants  going  up, 
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the  advance  is  striking  enougfa.  In  1939 
less  than  2,000  tons  d  synthetic  rubber 
were  produced  in  the  linited  States,  and 
within  a  few  months  it  will  be  turned  out 
at  the  rate  of  10,000  tons.  This  is 
hardly  a  patch  on  our  total  rubber  re- 
quirements of  600,000  tons  a  year,  but 
it  may  show  where  we  are  headed. 


In  a  world  governed  to  any  apprc- 
dable  degree  by  the  dictates  of  ctnnmon 
seme,  the  immediate  development  of 
synthetic  rubber  to  fill  all  our  needs 
vkxnild  be  an  economic  absurdit)-.  The 
Far  E25L  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  job 
::'  :iir^  :r.r  ■  ::!i"5  rubber.  A  few  in- 
: e :  r.  1  - :  r.  i..  : :  r. :  tsiions  of  the  kind  Mr. 
H-.„  ::_!  t: plain  would  bring  us  all 
the  narurai  ruober  we  need  at  a  price  so 
k-.'.-  *_ha:  no  cr.e  would  invest  money  in 
a  0  :  :  0  -. : :  : :  :  t  place  it. 

But  v.::n  £u:n  a  sane  solution  highly 
unlikely  v.  e  miis:  prepare  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  customary  chaoS;  for  new  pro- 
hibitive rub:. tr  o:  :t:,  or  for  an  emer- 
?encv  Vt""n:'n  ■.'■".-.  -^ori'.'e  ""Jis  of  our  rub- 
r.t:  tz.:^:t.'-  .'int  ::  :ne  firms  now 
."  L^nr  .'■  r.-.'-t:::  rubber  would  welcome 
:nr  ZTiizzi^  o:  mulnphing  their  plant 
:i ::!.:. 7 i  :"."er  night.  They  ail  say  that 
'.:.t'-  :  in  o  :  it  if  it  is  necessarv';  that  if  the 
cin.ia.  ^  nro\nded  and  the  go%'emment 
gives  the"  nr.ority  in  materials,  they 
c:-Lln  :ool  up  in  perhaps  rwenrv* 
n:-'.n:ns  :o  fill  all  our  normal  rubber 
nteds.  and  iha:  for  an  emergency 
n^risure  :r.z  ::::  v.-o--nd  not  be  excessive. 

a   lev.-   po-or   tires,    ou:   the   plan   '.vould 
v.'or£ 

E-.r:y:nt  agrees  that  it  would  cos: 
some-.',  r^at  less  to  build  the  plants  than  to 
buy  a  years  stock  pile  of  natural  r-:hhrr 
— a  i:  couid  be  found.  It  is  estima'-rn 
tha:  a  plant  v,-ith  a  capacit\^  of  1 00  tons 
a  day  would  ccrst  $8,000,000.  and  that 
covers  the  process  ail  the  way  from  the 
petroleum  to  the  raw  rubber.  It  would 
take  seventeen  of  those  plants  to  make 
the  rubber  we  used  last  year.     The  cost 


would  be  covered  by  a  round  $140,000.- 
000,  while  a  year's  supply  of  rubber  at 
the  current  "future''  price  of  18  cents 
would  set  us  back  about  $240,000,000. 
One  may  argue  that  the  figures  are  not 
p>arallel — ^that  ha\ing  the  means  of  mak- 
ing the  rubber  is  not  equal  to  haNing  the 
rubber  itself.  Several  rubber  men  have 
estimated  that  in  large-scale  production 
s\Tithetic  rubber  can  be  made  for  at  least 
as  low  as  25  cents  a  pound.  Add  $331,- 
520.000  for  a  year's  supply  to  the  cost  of 
the  plant,  and  the  total  is  $4"1. 520,000. 
One  expcn  calls   this  estimate  far  too 


In  any  event,  we  could  build  our  own 
rubber-production  industr)\  using  do- 
mestic raw  materials,  and  make  the  first 
year's  batch,  for  only  $231,520,000  more 
than  we  should  have  to  pay  for  a  year's 
supply  of  imported  rubber.  The 
amount  alloued  under  a  recent  Act  of 
Congress  to  the  RFC  to  be  sp>ent  in  the 
purchase  of  straiedc  materials  is  $250.- 
000,000. 

Some  producers  have  mLxed  feelings 
about  methods  of  financing  the  proposed 
mushroom  industr\\  Since  it  would  be 
erected  only  to  anticipate  a  national 
emergency,  they  believe  that  they  should 
not  be  asked  to  shoulder  the  burden. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  uneasy 
about  the  prospect  of  ''•government  con- 
trol." It  is  suggested  that  the  RFC 
might  advance  the  money  for  the  plants, 
the  companies  to  pay  off  the  loan  in 
s\-ntiietic  rubber  stocks. 

The  new  industry  would  not,  despite 
predictions,  go  far  toward  relieving  un- 
emplo^'ment,  for  labor  economy  is  one 
factor  which  makes  it  possible.  Once 
the  plants  were  erected  they  could  be  run 
by  a  force  of  not  more  than  10,000  men. 
There  might,  however,  be  a  shortage  of 
Ph.D.'s  in  chemistn.'. 

It  is  sometimes  necessar\'  to  throw  par- 
tially trained  troops  into  battie,  but  gen- 
erals don't  like  to  do  it.  Commercial 
s>-nthetic  rubber  is  new.  There  are 
many  things  to  learn  about  it  which 
would  be  hard  to  pick  up  in  the  confusion 
of  a  hell-for-leather  production  program. 
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The  makers  would  prefer  to  turn  it  out 
only  as  fast  as  it  will  sell,  without  sud- 
den expansion  ov  subsidization.  As  Mr. 
i:.  R.  Bridgewater  of  du  Pont  explained 
to  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Clonunit- 


tce, 


.   .   uiiniediate     eonstruetion     of 


synthetic  rubber  plants  which  would  nol 
be  self-support int^  niiti^ht  result  in  our 
being  less  well  prepared  to  meet  a  rubber 
emergency  in  1945." 

Manufacturers  would  like  to  stick  to 
their  present  program.  They  can  build 
up  an  effective  weapon  against  manipu- 


lation of  natural  ruljbcr  prices,  and  most 
of  tliem  predict  that  stabilization  of  the 
price  somewhere  between  10  and  20 
cents  can  thus  be  enforced.  After  that 
is  done  they  are  willing  to  let  the  tw(j 
rivals  fight  it  (jut  in  tlie  open  market. 

TinH!  will  rev(!al  whether  a  newly 
shaped  world  will  alhjw  us  to  continue 
in  these  ways  of  laissez-faire  capitalist 
democracy.  But  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens to  rubber  imports,  the  Sunday 
sedans — as  well  as  the  caissons — can  keep 
on  rolling. 


APPEASEMENT 

BY   MARTHA   KELLER 

WE  watched  the  swinging  of  the  axe 
On  Austrian  and  other  necks. 
We  are  not  beggars^  like  the  blacks. 
We  are  not  peasants,  like  the  Czechs. 

We  chose.      We  did  not  choose  to  die. 
We  chose  to  live  and  break  our  word. 
We  chose  to  compromise  and  lie. 
We  lie  and  live,  as  we  preferred. 

We  gave  three  choices  to  the  Jews: 
What  wall?      What  bullet?     And  what  grave? 
We  took  our  choice.      We  did  not  choose 
The  three  same  choices  that  we  gave. 


To  save  our  children  we  denied 
A  sacred  and  a  solemn  oath. 
Tet  uselessly.     Because  the  tide 
Is  rising  which  shall  silence  both. 


DON'T  EXPECT   INFLATION 


BY  HAROLD  M.  FLEMING 


WHEN  World  War  II  broke  out  last 
September  the  first  response  in  Wall 
Street  was  the  skyrocketing  of  commodity 
prices.  Day  after  day  leading  essential 
commodities  like  sugar,  wheat,  lard, 
rubber,  tin,  and  cocoa  "rose  the  limit" 
on  the  future  markets,  and  cash  prices 
went  up  even  faster  than  futures. 

The  reasoning  behind  this  move  was 
simple — all  too  simple.  There  had  been 
inflation  of  commodity  prices  during  the 
World  War;  commodity  prices  had 
boomed  during  the  American  Civil  War, 
and  before  that  during  the  Napoleonic 
Wars.  So  there  should  be  an  inflation 
during  this  war.  The  notion  spread 
like  wildfire  through  the  financial  dis- 
trict that  a  great  inflation  was  on  the 
cards,  and  speculators  rushed  to  get  in 
on  it.  Within  a  fortnight  some  of  the 
leading  staples  had  been  bid  up  in  price 
by  as  much  as  they  rose  in  the  first  year 
to  eighteen  months  of  the  World  War. 

Alas  for  the  speculators — all  those  gains 
have  since  been  lost  and  more.  Com- 
modity prices  are  back  at  pre-war  levels. 

But  this  is  not  the  first  time  in  recent 
years  that  a  much-anticipated  inflation 
in  the  price  of  basic  commodities  has 
failed  to  come  off.  Back  in  the  dear 
dead  days  of  1933  a  certain  time-honored 
chain  of  reasoning  about  price  inflation 
was  set  in  motion  by  the  devaluation  of 
our  dollar — or,  to  put  it  conversely,  by 
the  marking  up  of  the  price  of  gold. 
There  was  a  notion  that  commodity 
prices  could  be  manipulated  by  manipu- 
lating the  price  of  gold.  A  higher  price 
for  gold,   by  this  theory,   should  mean 


higher  commodity  prices.  When  Con- 
gress marked  up  gold  from  $20.67  an 
ounce  to  $35.00  the  result  was  sharply 
rising  bank  reserves.  Sharply  rising 
bank  reserves,  in  theory,  ought  to  result 
in  sharply  rising  deposits,  and  sharply 
rising  deposits  ought  to  result  in  sharply 
rising  commodity  prices.  For  years 
since  1 933  well-known  economists,  whom 
it  would  be  embarrassing  to  name  here, 
have  continued  to  predict  publicly  that 
commodity  prices  were  bound  to  hit  the 
ceiling  sooner  or  later,  probably  sooner. 
There  was  no  "in  the  long  run"  hedge 
about  most  of  these  predictions.  They 
were  flat,  categorical,  and  emphatic. 
But  they  were  wrong. 

Still  another  group  of  economic  think- 
ers predicted  inflation  on  another  line 
of  reasoning,  and  were  just  as  wrong. 
They  argued  from  our  national  budget 
deficits — something  like  twenty-five  or 
thirty  billions  in  the  past  few  years,  de- 
pending on  how  you  figure.  Never 
have  such  peacetime  deficits  been  seen 
in  human  history.  And  never  was  there 
anything  more  definite  in  the  theory  of 
money  than  that  when  a  government 
barges  into  a  red-ink  spree  it  will  in- 
evitably go  the  primrose  path  down  those 
fiscal  expedients  which  lead  to  ruinous 
inflation  of  commodity  prices.  Con- 
tinued heavy  deficits,  it  was  thought, 
would  mean  a  strain  on  the  money 
market,  to  be  relieved  only  by  the  is- 
suance of  paper  money  which  would 
drive  prices  up. 

But  it  didn't  happen. 

In  other   words  we   have   had   three 
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vvcll-cstablishcd  orthodox  reasons  for 
aiUici[).'itiiig  a  siihslaiilial  rise  in  prices 
and  the  cost  of  living — a  sixty  per  cent 
mark-up  in  the  price  of  gold,  a  long  series 
of  Treasury  delicils,  and  a  major  war. 

These  reasons  ai'e  in  some  ways  even 
stronger  to-day  than  I  hey  wvvc  a  yc-ar 
ago  or  when  the  war  broke  out  in  Sep- 
tember. While  no  further  mark-up  in 
gold  is  in  sight,  the  total  of  our  national 
monetary  gold  stock  is  climbing  almost 
vertically.  ^  It  was  about  ^4,000,000,000 
in  1933.  For  several  years  after  that  it 
rose  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  In 
1939  it  rose  some  ^3,500,000,000.  At 
present  it  is  rising  at  the  rate  of  about 
$5,000,000,000  a  year.  Excess  reserves 
of  the  member  banks  have  reached 
staggering  totals. 

And  by  contrast  with  Treasury  deficits, 
which  seem  to  have  stabilized  in  recent 
years  at  about  $4,000,000,000  a  year  (by 
pre-1933  bookkeeping),  the  national  de- 
fense program  now  seems  likely  to  shoot 
the  annual  deficit  to  something  between 
$8,000,000,000  and  $15,000,000,000  a 
year  until  someone  defeats  the  Germans 
or  they  disarm  themselves.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  grave  questions  whether 
Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  will  remain 
in  the  fight  long  enough  to  influence 
world  commodity  prices  upward,  but  in 
theory  at  least  the  gargantuan  defense 
program  on  which  we  are  embarked 
should  provide  demand  enough  to  offset 
any  further  Allied  collapse  and  much 
more. 

Yet  the  commodity  markets  are  now 
saying  there  isn't  going  to  be  any  infla- 
tion at  all.  Raw  sugar,  which  fetched 
23 }4  cents  a  pound  shortly  after  the 
World  War,  can  be  had  for  2J^  cents  in 
this  country,  down  round  1932  levels, 
and  for  about  a  cent  a  pound  outside  the 
American  tariff*  wall.  Cotton,  which 
got  up  to  over  40  cents,  drags  along  at 
nine  cents  a  pound,  no  better  than  at 
1933  levels.  Wheat,  which  rushed  to 
$3.25  in  1917  and  which  was  pegged  at 
$2.00  by  Congress  in  that  year,  now  sells 
round  80  cents.  And  so  on.  Whereas 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  last  September 


sent  prices  kilin?^',  l\\r.  German  break- 
throngh  iiilo  IraiKc  in  May  sent  lliem 
tumbhtiii,,    and    ihcy    hav(!n't    n^covered, 

AihI,  in  (nilh,  (hen:  arc  a  number  <>i 
reasons  why  tlicy  shonkhf  L  No  matter 
how  close  we  g(!t  to  the  bi  ink  of  war,  or 
whether  we  ('ven  tumbht  into  il,  and  no 
niattei"  how  far  our  m(jnetary  st(jcks  rise 
or  how  heavy  the  deficits  we  run,  no  such 
rise  in  commodity  prices  or  living  costs  is 
likely  in  the  next  few  omincnis  years  as 
occurred  from  1914  to  1920. 

The  first  reason  is  that  we  have  a  sur- 
feit of  raw  commodities,  and  of  tlic 
means  to  produce  them,  far  beyond  any- 
thing in  American  history.  We  are  still 
paying  farmers  to  curb  their  production 
of  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  commodi- 
ties. Quota  limits  on  such  leading  world 
commodities  as  tin,  rul)ber,  tea,  sugar, 
and  coffee  are  still  in  effect.  The  world 
has  never  seen  such  a  surplus  capacity 
for  producing  staple  commodities  at  low 
cost  as  now  exists. 

There  was  no  such  surplus  of  staple- 
producing  capacity  during  the  World 
War.  The  quota  system  of  limiting 
production  had  probably  not  even  been 
invented,  and  certainly  had  not  been 
applied  in  any  significant  way  to  leading 
commodities.  There  had  been  no  pre- 
ceding farm  program  aimed  at  cutting 
down  farm  production  "to  the  market." 
The  great  western  plains  of  this  country 
had  not  been  plowed  to  wheat,  and  the 
gasoline-driven  tractor  and  combine  had 
not  begun  to  lower  the  cost  of  producing 
it.  In  the  summer  of  1917  Congress  felt 
it  necessary  to  give  the  American  wheat 
farmer  a  ffat  guarantee  that  for  all  the 
wheat  he  would  raise  in  the  coming  crop 
year  he  would  be  assured  a  base  price  of 
$2.00  a  bushel  and  no  questions  asked. 
A  guarantee  like  that  to-day  would  put 
the  country  knee-deep  in  wheat  within  a 
year;  a  guarantee  of  even  half  that 
amount,  if  we  stopped  discouragements 
to  production,  might  give  us  a  crop  50 
per  cent  beyond  our  requirements. 
Times  have  changed,  and  the  bottle- 
necks in  the  American  economic  system 
no    longer    threaten    our    capacity    to 
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produce  the  staples  of  industrial  life; 
they  threaten  rather  our  capacity  to 
produce  the  machine  tools,  engines, 
and  other  power-driven  machinery  re- 
quired to  make  moc'ern  war. 

The  World  War,  by  raising  staple 
prices  sharply,  stimulated  their  produc- 
tion as  never  before.  American  farm- 
ing, for  example,  became  greatly  over- 
expanded.  Then  for  the  period  of  the 
1 920's  new  processes  and  machinery  were 
devoted  to  cutting  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terials. The  combine  and  the  tractor 
crawled  over  the  American  prairie  and 
slashed  production  costs.  New  oil  dis- 
coveries so  lowered  the  cost  of  petroleum 
and  increased  the  supply  that  a  dollar  a 
barrel  now  brings  out  all  we  need  and 
more,  whereas  over  S3. 00  a  barrel  was 
needed  during  the  World  War.  Im- 
mense sources  of  low-cost  copper  have 
been  opened  in  South  America  and 
Africa,  so  that  our  copper  mines  now 
have  the  protection  of  a  four-cent  excise 
duty,  and  they  too,  as  a  result  of  steady 
cost-cutting,  now  turn  out  all  our  copper 
requirements  at  11  cents  without  oper- 
ating at  capacity.  The  public  is  aware 
of  the  immense  strides  made  in  the  last 
generation  in  improving  the  quality  of 
such  consumer  goods  as  automobiles, 
radios,  textiles,  electrical  and  other 
household  equipment,  airplanes,  and  so 
on;  but  it  is  naturally  not  so  well  aware 
that  inventive  genius  and  the  progress  of 
the  industrial  arts  have  been  applied  to 
the  production  of  most  raw  materials  in 
fully  as  spectacular  a  way.  The  result 
has  not  been  so  much  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  product  as  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  growing  or  mining  it. 

While  the  'twenties  brought  us  an 
immense  increase  in  our  capacity  to 
produce  low-cost  staples,  the  'thirties 
brought  immense  efforts  to  prevent  all 
this  increased  capacity  from  coming  to 
market.  In  the  "battle  of  wheat" 
European  wheat  importers  raised  huge 
tariff  walls  to  encourage  their  own 
domestic  wheat  production.  For  mili- 
tary as  well  as  other  reasons  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  beets  in  temperate  climates 


was  encouraged  by  protective  systems 
which  finally  reduced  the  amount  of 
sugar  moving  by  ocean  lane  in  interna- 
tional economic  circuits  to  less  than 
one-seventh  of  the  world's  sugar  crop. 
After  many  failures  an  international 
quota  system  was  applied  to  tin  produc- 
tion, largely  at  the  expense  of  the  low- 
cost  producers  who  could  have  supplied 
most  of  the  market.  The  breakdown 
of  the  Stevenson  rubber  plan  in  1 924  was 
followed  a  decade  later  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  or  less  effective  rubber- 
quota  system.  We  put  protective  excise 
duties  on  numerous  raw  materials,  par- 
ticularly copper  and  petroleum. 

And  of  course  in  the  American  farm 
program  we  have  spent  billions  of  dollars 
in  discouraging  the  American  farmer 
from  growing  his  capacity  of  wheat, 
cotton,  corn,  and  hogs.  We  have  plowed 
crops  under,  killed  hogs,  paid  bonuses 
for  non-production,  put  prohibitive  taxes 
on  marketing  in  excess  of  quota,  and  in 
various  other  ways  tried  to  hold  up  the 
price  of  farm  products. 

On  the  industrial  side  an  unfortunate 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Ad- 
ministration and  business  over  numerous 
economic  matters,  including  taxes,  labor 
relations,  the  budget,  new  security  offer- 
ings, accounting,  government  competi-  i 
tion,  and  so  on  seems  to  have  discouraged  -' 
business  adventuring  so  much  that  for 
the  first  decade  in  United  States  history 
our  industrial  output  failed  at  the  end  of 
the  decade  to  top  the  record  of  the 
previous  decade. 

In  short,  modern  economics,  until  the 
day  when  the  German  panzer  divisions 
broke  through  at  Sedan  and  showed  the 
meaning  of  total  war,  has  been  largely 
devoted  to  holding  back  production  of  ^ 
the  staples,  not  increasing  it.  For  two  ' 
years  before  we  entered  the  World  War 
we  had  been  stretching  our  capacity  to 
produce  commodities;  but  for  ten  years 
before  this  present  war  both  we  and  the 
whole  world  with  us  except  Germany 
and  Italy  had  been  making  every  effort 
to  hold  back  commodity  production. 

This  would  not  have  been  so  bad  if 
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the  manpower  in  this  excess-producing 
capacity  had  been  diverted  to  something 
else.  But  it  has  not.  The  combined 
clFcct  of  world  depression,  quota  sys- 
tems, and  crop-reduction  schemes  has 
been  to  keep  the  excess  capacity  in 
existence,  the  excess  farmers  on  the 
farm,  the  excess  miners  clustered  hope- 
lessly about  the  mines,  and  the  excess 
factory  workers  on  the  WPA.  Only  in 
the  field  of  highly  skilled  labor  has 
capacity  actually  shrunk.  That  is  where 
the  Germans  have  shown  our  shortcom- 
ings. They  have  tolerated  no  slack. 
Every  available  excess  worker  has  been 
swept  into  the  armament  program. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  United  States 
Treasury  is  now  the  largest  owner  of 
commodities  in  all  history.  It  owns  or 
has  on  '*non-recourse  loan"  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  some 
9,500,000  bales  of  cotton,  500,000,000 
bushels  of  corn,  100,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  a  wide  miscellaneous  owner- 
ship of  prunes,  raisins,  walnuts,  naval 
stores,  peanuts,  etc.  Through  the  Fed- 
eral Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
it  is  heavily  loaded  up  with  lard  and 
butter.  And  judging  by  present  prices 
and  present  loan  programs,  before  the 
end  of  the  summer  these  holdings  will  be 
greatly  increased.  They  already  total 
a  book-value  of  round  a  billion  dollars. 

Before  "inflation"  could  set  in  all 
these  stocks  could  be  dumped  into  the 
market  to  hold  down  prices. 

Xow  comes  a  program  for  a  hemi- 
sphere cartel  to  keep  the  Germans  from 
economic  penetration  of  South  America 
with  the  fascist-controlled  factory  capac- 
ity of  Europe.  The  gist  of  the  program 
is  that  the  United  States  is  to  buy 
Latin  America's  production  of  petro- 
leum, wheat,  coffee,  cotton,  beef,  copper, 
and  other  staples  in  which  those  coun- 
tries specialize.     Since  there  is  no  pres- 


ent market  in  this  country  for  such  com- 
modities, they  would  presumably  pile  into 
the  United  States  Treasury.  Another  gar- 
gantuan safeguard  against  inflation. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  greatest 
safeguard  of  them  all — the  power  of  the 
United  States  government  to  control 
prices.  Before  the  World  War  there 
were  no  such  powers.  They  were  im- 
provised in  this  country  during  the 
War,  and  by  the  end  of  the  War  had 
been  applied  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  field  of  staple  commodi- 
ties. Price  control  would  begin  in  the 
next  war  where  it  left  off  in  the  last. 
In  fact  a  large  degree  of  informal  price 
control  has  already  been  in  effect  for 
years.  Government  controls  over  farm 
commodities  and  over  business,  through 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration, the  Commodities  Exchange  Ad- 
ministration, the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  others,  have  a  quiet 
power  of  getting  results  which  w^ould  in- 
crease enormously  at  any  time  the  pub- 
lic felt  that  commodity  prices  were 
getting  uncomfortable,  or  at  any  time 
the  authorities  in  Washington  felt  that 
commodity  prices  were  rising  enough  to 
embarrass  the  defense  program.  A  mere 
word  out  of  the  White  House  in  the 
Spring  of  1937  about  inflated  commodity 
prices  was  widely  considered  as  the  pin- 
prick which  deflated  commodity  prices 
in  that  year  —  not  entirely  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's liking;  for  farm  prices 
went  down  as  well  as  those  of  copper  and 
other  staples. 

With  the  experience  of  the  past  genera- 
tion and  the  vastly  enhanced  powers  of 
the  government,  it  seems  preposterous  to 
suppose  that  the  government  would 
allow  prices  to  break  loose  on  the  upside 
and  embarrass  a  defense  program  or  the 
actual  prosecution  of  war. 
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THE  tragic  events  in  Europe  and  the 
disclosure  of  fifth-column  activities 
in  those  countries  which  have  gone  down 
before  the  German  machine  have  made 
Americans  more  keenly  aware  than  ever 
of  the  dangers  of  international  espionage. 
Europe  has  been  honeycombed  with 
agents  of  the  Third  Reich  and,  though 
the  United  States  is  three  thousand  miles 
away,  fifth  columnists  are  at  work  in  this 
country  also.  It  is  nonsense  to  hold  that 
Democracy  may  not-  act  to  protect  itself 
against  these  enemies  of  Democracy.  In 
the  light  of  the  experience  abroad,  no 
government,  unless  it  is  moribund,  will 
let  itself  be  overthrown  by  Nazi  sub- 
verters  within  its  borders.  Yet  in  de- 
fending itself  Democracy  must  not  give 
up  those  democratic  institutions  which 
alone  assure  its  survival. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  learned  from  the  events 
in  Europe.  We  are  feverishly  preparing 
to  protect  ourselves  from  within  as  well 
as  from  without.  Our  defense  program 
is  moving  at  almost  panic  speed.  In- 
dustry has  cleared  its  decks  for  aggressive 
action,  and  we  are  attempting  to  readjust 
our  economy  to  a  world  of  Nazi  economic 
control.  The  Government  has  strength- 
ened its  forces  and  extended  its  work  to 
guard  against  espionage  and  sabotage. 

The  problem  for  us  is  how  to  protect 
democracy  from  internal  attacks  through 
the  framework  of  democratic  processes. 
Hysteria,  vigilante  groups,  and  self- 
appointed  spy-hunters  have  no  place  in 
national  defense.  Widespread  alien  dis- 
crimination, outlawing  minority  political 


parties,  hysterical  and  often  unconstitu- 
tional anti-alien  edicts  of  governors  and 
mayors,  compulsory  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  flag  salute  will  not  ferret  out  spies. 
On  the  contrary,  such  action  will  confuse 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty  and  hamper 
the  work  of  government  agencies.  We 
have  adequate  machinery,  both  legal 
and  administrative,  for  dealing  with  spies 
and  saboteurs.  If  the  Department  of 
Justice  really  means  business  its  recently 
organized  Neutrality  Unit,  created  for 
the  express  purpose  of  enforcing  federal 
laws  against  espionage  and  sabotage,  can 
keep  the  operations  of  foreign  agents  in 
this  country  well  under  control,  without 
broadside  attacks  against  whole  classes 
of  the  population. 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the 
first  step  against  the  enemies  of  democracy 
must  be  directed  to  the  non-citizen.  He 
is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  "termite" 
in  our  structure.  Every  home  with  a 
foreign-born  head  is  believed  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  fifth  column,  and  a  hue  and 
cry  has  been  raised  against  the  alien 
which  is  mounting  to  proportions  un- 
heard of  since  the  First  World  War.  In 
reality,  our  widespread  preoccupation 
with  the  "alien  menace"  is  diverting 
America's  attention,  particularly  of  her 
lawmakers,  from  the  genuine  fifth- 
column  possibilities  of  native  groups — 
the  Christian  Front,  Silver  Shirts,  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  and  the  German-American 
Bund — all  of  which  have  taken  precau- 
tions against  discrimination  by  closing 
their  ranks  to  aliens. 

The  alien  has  long  been  deemed  guilty 
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ii  iii«iny  ofour  shorlconiiniijs.  Clonslilut- 
iil;  sli^litly  more  than  two  per  c:cnt  oftlic 
population,  he  has  been  the  viethn  of  an 
It  tack  by  those  who  would  deport  him, 
Krister  him,  fingerprint  him,  impoimd 
him,  and  chseriminatc  against  him  eco- 
nomically. He  has,  in  fact,  become  our 
economic  scapegoat.  Fantastic  as  it  ap- 
pears as  a  solution  to  what  ails  America, 
it  has  nevertheless  been  advocated  for 
many  years,  in  Congress  and  out,  that 
there  would  be  plenty  of  work  for  good 
Americans  if  all  aliens  could  be  deported. 
He  has  been  held  responsible  for  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  our  unemploy- 
ment, crime,  and  radicalism.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  been  accused  of  threatening 
the  American  standard  of  living,  lower- 
ing the  cultural  level  of  the  country,  and 
menacing  the  American  way  of  life. 

To  meet  this  "problem"  patriots,  pro- 
fessional and  legislative,  have  called  for 
stringent  curbs  on  alien  activities.  More 
than  seventy  bills  discriminating  in  some 
way  against  the  alien  have  been  intro- 
duced in  both  houses  of  the  76th  Congress 
(1939-40).  Many  of  these  are  danger- 
ous not  only  to  the  civil  rights  of  minor- 
ities but  to  the  rights  of  all  Americans, 
and  if  passed  would  be  nothing  short  of 
a  travesty  on  the  "equal  rights"  clause  of 
the  Constitution.  One  of  these  measures 
has  already  become  law.  In  order  to 
catch  the  small  group  of  undesirable 
aliens,  it  requires  all  aliens,  no  matter 
how  good  their  record  or  how  long  their 
residence  in  this  country,  to  be  finger- 
printed and  to  register  and  report  to  the 
authorities  at  regular  periods.  Certain 
classes  of  non-citizens  subject  to  deporta- 
tion but  without  a  country  to  accept 
them  would,  under  the  provisions  of 
another  bill,  be  interned  indefinitely  in 
concentration  camps.  For  the  first  time 
in  American  history  we  should  imprison 
men  without  trial. 

If,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  efforts  of 
Congress  have  been  somewhat  less  suc- 
cessful than  has  been  hoped  for  by  the 
alien-hat-er,  he  is  undoubtedly  heartened 
by  his  less  spectacular  accomplishments 
alonsr  the  lines  of  economic  discrimina- 


tion. Hoth  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments have  used  their  pcjwers  to  keep 
tiie  alien  from  getting  an  even  break  with 
his  brother  citizen.  Public  and  private 
jobs,  relief  and  the  benefits  of  social 
legislation,  arc  more  and  more  being 
closed  to  the  non-citizen.  Aliens  arc 
barred  from  employment  on  W.P.A., 
even  though  they  have  taken  out  their 
first  papers  but  have  not  yet  completed 
the  five-year  process  of  becoming  citizens. 
The  number  of  aliens  dropped  by  the 
government  in  1939  when  this  provision 
went  into  effect  was  30,000,  out  of  the 
3,000,000  persons  then  on  W.P.A.  A 
California  study  indicated  that  70  per 
cent  of  the  membership  of  the  families 
headed  by  aliens  are  American  citizens. 
With  the  cutting  out  of  120,000  aliens 
employed  on  certain  non-relief  govern- 
ment projects,  160,000  American  citizens, 
dependent  upon  the  employment  of  the 
alien  head  of  the  family,  were  denied 
benefits. 

The  present  old-age  pension  system  of 
most  States  denies  benefits  to  aliens. 
Blind  pensions  are  denied  to  aliens  in 
most  States,  although  the  disability  may 
have  occurred  in  the  course  of  their 
occupation  in  this  country.  Much  of 
this  legislation,  which  demonstrates  our 
change  in  policy,  w^as  a  product  of  the 
fear  set  up  by  the  depression,  although  in 
this  period  immigration  was  practically 
at  a  standstill. 

II 

The  refugee  influx  has  accelerated  this 
trend  toward  the  regulation  of  alien 
activities.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  professions  but  by  no  means  confined 
to  them.  Despite  the  fact  that  no  more 
than  2,500  refugee  physicians  have  en- 
tered this  country  since  July  1,  1934, 
twenty-eight  States  require  full  citizen- 
ship as  a  prerequisite  to  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  t^venty-six  categorically 
refuse  to  examine  graduates  of  foreign 
medical  schools.  The  attitude  behind 
much  of  this  legislation  is  expressed  in  the 
language  of  one  bill  which  set  forth,  in 
justification    of   its    purpose,    that    "An 
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alien  physician  is  incapable  of  fulfilling 
social  and  spiritual  obligations  toward 
the  community."  As  further  defense  it 
is  stated  that  the  profession  is  over- 
crowded. The  ratio  of  physicians  to  the 
population,  however,  is  declining.  In 
1886  there  was  one  doctor  to  every  662 
inhabitants;  in  1934  the  ratio  had  dropped 
to  one  for  every  784  persons.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  where  citizenship  and  medi- 
cal competency  bear  any  relationship. 

The  situation  is  no  better  for  the  other 
professions.  Eleven  States  require  full 
citizenship  for  optometrists  and  seven 
others  require  graduation  from  an  Amer- 
ican school.  Dentists  must  be  citizens 
in  order  to  practice  in  seven  States  and  in 
ten  others  they  must  have  graduated  from 
an  American  school.  South  Dakota  and 
Wyoming  demand  that  an  engineer  be  a 
citizen  and  seven  States  require  first 
papers.  Eighteen  States  make  citizen- 
ship a  requirement  for  the  licensing  of  an 
accountant  and  fifteen  States  impose  the 
same  legislation  on  pharmacy.  The  list 
is  constantly  growing,  and  the  scope  is 
widening  to  include  less  professional 
types  of  employment. 

Bus  drivers,  veterinarians,  undertakers, 
peddlers,  auctioneers,  pool  room  opera- 
tors, barbers,  and  liquor  dealers  must  be 
citizens  in  various  States,  under  protec- 
tion of  court  decisions.  Untested  legis- 
lation applies  to  real  estate  brokers, 
salesmen,  employment  agents,  private 
detectives,  bankers,  insurance  agents, 
pawnbrokers,  plumbers,  and  mine  fore- 
men. A  Seattle,  Washington,  ordinance 
was  upheld  providing  that  only  citizens 
could  collect  garbage.  In  many  States 
aliens  are  not  allowed  to  own  land.  In 
Pennsylvania  an  alien  may  not  kill  game. 
In  Oregon  he  may  not  engage  in  commer- 
cial fishing.  Seven  States  directly  pro- 
hibit aliens  from  obtaining  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses  and  five  prohibit  them 
from  carrying  firearms.  In  short,  the 
alien  is  systematically  being  excluded 
not  only  from  the  professions  but  from  a 
wide  variety  of  ordinary  businesses. 

What  the  States  are  doing  now  by  law, 
private  business  has  to  a  great  extent 


been  doing  all  along.  As  far  back  as 
1928-29,  with  unemployment  at  a  mini- 
mum, industry  denied  work  to  aliens  in 
three  out  of  every  five  cases  and  labor 
unions  refused  to  accept  aliens  in  four  out 
of  every  five  memberships.  Since  then 
this  ratio  has  grown.  It  is  estimated  to- 
day that  eight  to  nine  out  of  every  ten 
jobs  are  closed  to  aliens  in  this  country. 
Musicians,  electricians,  carpenters,  and 
bricklayers  are  among  those  who  require 
citizenship  for  membership  in  their 
unions.  The  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor has  in  many  cases  pursued  this  policy 
further  by  having  unwritten  agreements 
with  employers  not  to  employ  aliens. 

The  roots  of  this  anti-alien  attitude  go 
back  to  the  period  of  hysteria  and  red- 
baiting after  the  World  War.  At  that 
time  the  alien  symbolized  the  radical. 
Thanks  to  our  patriotic  societies  he  has 
never  lost  this  stigma.  The  old  associa- 
tion of  aliens  as  radicals  has  persisted;  the 
new  association  of  aliens  as  criminals, 
persons  uninterested  in  their  community 
welfare,  and  pre-emptors  of  jobs  in  a 
nation  of  jobless,  has  fortified  the  anti- 
alien  feeling. 

The  situation  to-day  is  in  many  ways 
comparable  to  that  which  existed  imme- 
diately following  the  First  World  War. 
The  alien,  being  a  conspicuous  and  on 
the  whole  defenseless  minority,  became 
an  object  of  hate.  The  forces  of  fear 
and  repression  set  in  motion  in  1917  have 
been  revived,  more  systematically  and 
in  the  last  analysis  more  dangerously. 
Alien-baiting  is  no  longer  a  franchise  of 
irresponsible  public  officials  or  of  the 
swivel-chair  patriot  or  night  rider.  The 
halls  of  Congress,  business — big  and 
little — public  opinion,  labor  unions  all 
have  "cracked  down"  on  the  alien.  He 
has  become  the  common  carrier  of  the 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  ailments 
of  the  country — the  "Typhoid  Mary"  of 
modern  America. 


Ill 


A  survey  of  the  restrictions  placed  on 
the  non-citizen  in  the  United  States  leads 
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one  to  question  whether  some  basis  exists 
for  the  beHef  that  the  aHcn  threatens  the 
security  of  our  institutions  and  economy. 
The  fact  is  that  in  periods  of  "security'* 
we  have  bothered  hardly  at  all  about  the 
alien;  only  in  periods  of  crisis  and  uncer- 
tainty such  as  war  and  depression  have 
we  looked  about  for  a  scapegoat  and 
made  the  aliens  a  class  apart. 

To  look  upon  the  alien  as  pariahs, 
moral  untouchables,  and  criminals  intent 
on  destroying  and  subverting  our  govern- 
ment is  to  make  fiction  out  of  whole 
cloth.  It  is  a  product  not  of  fact  but  of 
prejudice  created  by  the  increased  ten- 
sion of  a  contracting  economy  and  a 
war-maddened  world.  That  the  alien 
immigrant  played  a  great  part  in  the 
building  of  our  country  is  denied  by  no 
one;  that  he  is  now  intent  on  tearing  it 
down  is  assumed  by  all  too  many,  most 
of  whom  should  know  better.  There  is 
not  one  documented  piece  of  evidence  to 
show  that  he  is  guilty  as  a  class  of  the 
things  of  which  he  is  being  accused. 
On  the  contrary,  on  almost  all  these 
charges — crime,  civic  responsibility,  stand- 
ard of  living,  literacy,  self-support — he 
has  a  better  record  than  his  native  and 
naturalized  brother  American. 

In  the  one  hundred  years  preceding 
the  First  World  War  w^e  invited  thirty- 
seven  million  immigrants  to  this  country. 
Indeed  they  were  urged,  exhorted,  and 
all  but  dragooned  into  coming  by  labor 
agencies  during  the  great  years  of  ex- 
pansion. We  needed  them.  We  were 
willing  to  allow  them  their  political  and 
religious  freedom  in  return  for  their 
manpower.  We  taught  them  to  read 
and  write  English,  to  adapt  themselves 
to  American  customs.  We  gave  them 
the  protection  of  our  laws  and  the  right 
to  engage  in  almost  any  business  and  we 
levied  taxes  against  them.  At  one  time 
we  even  allowed  them  to  vote. 

Under  our  Constitution  the  alien  was 
entitled  to  those  rights  which  appertain 
to  all  men.  A  clause  in  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  established  the  alien  in- 
habitant in  the  eyes  of  the  law  as  an  equal 
of  the  native   and   naturalized   citizen: 


".  .  .  nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws."  Any  person,  the 
courts  pointed  out,  meant  just  what  it 
said — the  foreigner  as  well  as  the  native. 

Increased  interest  in  the  acquisition  of 
citizenship,  and  the  high  death  rate  that 
is  inevitable  in  a  population  group  that 
is  old  are  factors  testifying  that  the 
"problem"  has  been  taking  care  of  itself. 
According  to  the  1930  census  there  were 
6,234,613  foreign-born  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  were  not  naturalized. 
By  July,  1938,  this  number  had  dropped 
to  3,838,928  and  of  this  total  at  least 
700,000  had  taken  out  their  first  papers. 
During  the  nine  fiscal  years  between 
July  1,  1930,  and  July  1,  1939,  the  excess 
of  immigrants  over  emigrants  was  only 
19,398.  During  that  same  period  an 
actuarial  calculation  of  the  number  of 
deaths  which  must  have  occurred  among 
the  unnaturalized  amounts  to  901,334. 
Furthermore,  an  estimated  237,100  alien 
children  derived  citizenship  from  the 
naturalization  of  their  parents. 

What  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  number 
oj  aliens  illegally  in  this  country?  Are  there, 
as  some  claim,  anywhere  from  3,500,000 
to  10,000,000?  The  Commissioner  of 
Immigration,  whose  business  it  is  to 
know,  describes  these  figures  as  "'fan- 
tastic exaggerations."  The  best  avail- 
able estimates,  he  reports,  are  that  the 
number  of  aliens  who  have  entered 
illegally  and  are  now  subject  to  deporta- 
tion is  less  than  100,000.  The  total 
number  who  either  entered  illegally  or 
who  cannot  after  the  lapse  of  years  prove 
their  legal  entry  is  less  than  400,000. 

Are  aliens,  by  and  large,  ^^radicals^^? 
Under  our  laws  an  alien  who  is  proved  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest  is  subject  to  deporta- 
tion. Between  1907  and  1939  the  Com- 
missioner General  of  Immigration  reported, 
exactly  1,230  aliens  were  deported  as 
"anarchists  and  kindred  classes."  Dur- 
ing this  same  period  14,079,272  aliens 
immigrated    to    this    country.     At    one 
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time— 1910— we  had  18,000,000  unnat- 
uralized foreigners  living  in  the  United 
States.  The  number  has  never  fallen 
below  three  and  a  half  million.  Yet  an 
average  of  only  40  aliens  a  year  have  been 
proved  dangerous  enough,  from  the 
standpoint  of  political  opinion,  to  deport. 

Are  aliens  criminals  and  racketeers?  The 
Wickersham  report  on  "Grime  and  the 
Foreign  Born"  in  1931  concluded  that  in 
crimes  for  personal  gain  the  native  white 
rate  rises  conspicuously  higher  than  that 
of  the  foreign-born.  The  records  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  lead  to  the  same 
conclusions.  FBI  figures  for  years  past 
reveal  that  criminality  among  aliens  is 
decidedly  lower  than  among  native-born 
whites.  The  most  recent  figures,  those 
for  1939,  indicate  that  while  607  citizens 
out  of  every  100,000  had  been  arrested 
and  fingerprinted,  only  203  non-citizens 
had  undergone  the  same  experience. 
In  1938  the  ratio  for  the  citizen  was  571 
and  209  for  the  alien.  Whereas,  in  a 
year's  time  crime  among  the  native-born 
had  gone  up  by  36  points,  it  had 
dropped  among  aliens  by  6  points.  For 
only  one  offense  did  the  alien  top  the 
native-born  in  1938,  namely,  "buying, 
receiving,  or  possessing  stolen  property," 
and  then  only  by  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent.  In  1939  the  criminality  of  aliens  was 
lower  than  the  citizens  in  all  offenses  including 
robbery,  murder,  sex  offenses,  and  fraud. 

FBI  statistics  show  further  that  the 
high  crime  rates  are  chiefly  in  the  South 
where  foreign-born  and  their  children 
constitute  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
population.  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and 
North  Carolina  rank  among  those  States 
having  the  highest  rates  for  such  crimes 
as  murder  and  manslaughter,  robbery 
and  aggravated  assault.  Foreign  stock 
in  these  States  constitute  less  than  2  per 
cent  of  the  population. 

Does  the  alien  lower  the  American  standard 
of  living?  This  is  perhaps  the  oldest  and 
most  consistent  anti-alien  argument. 
The  facts  point  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 
Where  the  immigrant  has  settled  in  the 
largest  numbers  the  standard  of  living,  as 
measured  by  per  capita  income,  is  highest. 


The  ten  States  with  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  foreign-born  in  their  population 
have  more  than  twice  the  per  capita 
annual  income  of  the  ten  States  with  the 
lowest  proportion  of  foreign-born.  One 
may  reasonably  argue  of  course  that  the 
States  with  high  per  capita  incomes  have 
prospered  for  reasons  quite  unrelated  to 
the  presence  in  them  of  the  foreign-born; 
nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  presence  of 
the  foreign  born  has  not  materially 
altered  their  status  is  significant. 

Similar  conclusions  are  reached  in 
regard  to  the  popularly  held  idea  that 
aliens  and  immigrant  stock  tend  to  hold 
down  the  cultural  level  of  the  community. 
Measured  by  illiteracy,  the  ten  high- 
immigration  States  have  almost  three 
times  as  high  a  level  as  the  ten  low- 
immigration  States,  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  in  the  former  being  3.5  as 
compared  with  9.2  in  the  latter.  Like- 
wise with  other  indices  of  cultural  inter- 
est— the  newspaper  and  the  radio.  Each 
of  our  ten  high-immigration  States  shows 
a  net  paid  daily  circulation  of  more  than 
250  per  1,000  population,  while  each  of 
the  ten  low-immigration  States  shows  a 
net  paid  daily  circulation  of  less  than  250 
per  1,000,  and  all  but  two  of  these  States 
range  below  150  per  1,000.  Although 
radio  ownership  may  not  be  a  test  of  high 
cultural  achievement,  it  nevertheless  im- 
plies a  certain  interest  in  music,  enter- 
tainment, and  contemporary  aff*airs.  In 
the  States  where  the  foreign-born  are 
most  thickly  settled  an  average  of  52.4 
radios  per  100  families  is  reported. 
Where  the  foreigner  is  least  in  evidence 
this  average  is  12.6. 

Many  of  the  anti-alien  laws  have  been 
passed  on  the  theory  that  the  alien  does 
not  have  as  great  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  community  as  the  citizen. 
But  if  home  ownership  be  taken  as  a 
criterion  of  responsibility  and  community 
interest  the  result  is  equally  challenging: 
51.8  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  owned 
their  homes  in  1937,  as  against  48.9  per 
cent  for  the  native  American. 

Is  the  alien  a  burden  on  the  relief  rolls? 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  aUen  has  con- 
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tributcci  his  share  to  public,  relief  funds 
through  payment  of  laxes,  llie  alien  is 
discriniinaled  againsl  in  public  relief  and 
employment.  State  and  Federal  laws 
bar  him  from  scores  of  professions  and  oc- 
cupations; he  cannot  get  on  W.P.A.,  yet 
the  ratio  of  aliens  on  relief  is  less  proj)or- 
tionately  than  that  of  citizens.  Nearly 
half  the  alien  population  is  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  but  less  than  3  per  cent  of  ail 
cases  receiving  relief  in  1938  were  non- 
citizens.  Thus  in  matters  of  crime, 
housing,  literacy,  civic  responsibility,  self- 
support,  and  cultural  standing,  the  record 
of  the  alien  is  not  only  defensible  but 
enviable. 

IV 

What,  under  the  circumstances,  can 
the  alien  do?  The  answer  to  this,  by  the 
average  man,  is  that  he  should  become 
naturalized.  And  this,  precisely,  is  what 
he  is  doing — in  greater  numbers  than 
the  present  naturalization  service  is  pre- 
pared to  handle.  If  anything,  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  alien  naturalization  is 
unhealthy.  Coerced  or  forced  natural- 
I  ization  has  never  been  a  policy  of  the 
government.  The  spirit  of  American 
citizenship  rather  than  the  form  is  what 
is  desired.  The  alien  who  is  dragooned 
into  citizenship  by  legal  and  economic 
discrimination  and  now  by  the  war  threat 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  cherish  his 
newly  acquired  status  as  the  prize  that 
we  have  taught  him  to  believe  it  is. 

Yet  this  is  what  is  happening.  More 
aliens  were  naturalized  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1939,  than  in  any  other 
year  for  which  statistics  are  available, 
with  the  exception  of  1919  and  the  three 
years  1927-29.  For  every  immigrant 
alien  admitted  in  this  country  in  1939, 
2}i  aliens  already  here  became  citizens. 
Applications  for  first  papers  were  taken 
out  by  an  additional  294,203.  The 
number  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
larger  if  the  naturalization  service  had 


been  equipped  to  handl(!  applications 
more  exj)edili(ni.sly.  Few  persons  arc 
aware  of  the  (obstacles  to  citizenship. 
I'Lxpense  is  (jnc  of  them.  Many  aliens, 
like  many  citizens,  have  a  marginal 
standard  of  living.  Thecost  of  acquiring 
citi/(Misliip,  including  government  fees, 
exj)ens(!s  of  witnesses,  and  fares  aver- 
ages from  S20  to  S40  and  may  reach 
5^100. 

A  larg(!  pr(jp(jrti(jn,  43.7  per  cent,  of 
the  non-citizens  are  more  than  fifty  years 
old  and  have  spent  most  of  their  lives 
here.  Many  entering  before  the  days  of 
the  literacy  test,  too  busy  in  the  interim 
to  become  educated,  still  cannot  pass  the 
test  for  citizenship.  Another  large  group 
consists  of  minors  who  cannot  become 
citizens  until  they  are  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  Hundreds  more  are  excluded 
from  citizenship  because  of  race.  Paci- 
fists who  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  arms 
are  barred.  (Recently  a  seventy-two 
year  old  woman  was  denied  citizenship 
because  she  refused  to  swear  to  bear 
arms.)  Exclusion  for  reasons  of  political 
opinion  is  being  extended.  When  pro- 
posals are  made  to  simplify  the  natural- 
ization process  by  reducing  fees,  eliminat- 
ing red  tape,  and  discrimination  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  nationality,  and  political 
or  pacifist  opinion.  Congress  has  brushed 
them  aside  as  not  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  alien  that  he  is  not  a 
citizen.  In  some  districts  citizenship 
papers  are  denied  him  because  he  is  on 
relief;  in  others  he  is  denied  relief  and 
so  cannot  pay  for  citizenship  papers. 
There  is  no  apparent  limit  to  this  leg2J 
and  social  discrimination.  Such  preju- 
dice and  discrimination  would  seem  to 
make  a  solution  impossible;  the  alien 
must  ever  remain  an  alien.  He  is 
caught  between  two  fires.  The  more  his 
rights  are  denied,  the  more  his  protest  is 
silenced;  the  more  his  protest  is  silenced, 
the  more  are  his  rights  denied. 
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THE  AMERICAN  FASCISTS 


BY  DALE  KRAMER 


EVER  since  the  financial  crash  numer- 
I  ous  persons  have  beheved  that, 
given  the  opportunity,  there  would  arise 
a  party  adept  in  propaganda  and  not 
averse  to  street  brawls,  who  would  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  government.  From 
time  to  time  one  outfit  or  another  has 
been  denounced  as  a  fascist  menace.  No 
party  has  yet  arisen  that  seems  to  have 
the  promise  of  success,  though  there  have 
been  many  starts.  But  the  conditions 
in  which  a  fascist  movement  might  flour- 
ish remain.  Where,  after  years  of  am- 
bitious agitation,  are  these  fascists?  How 
strong  are  they?  What  are  they  saying, 
how  are  they  saying  it,  and  to  whom? 

Despite  a  hard  early  spring  rain  the 
crowd  streams  steadily  into  an  upper  hall 
of  Ebling's  Casino,  156th  Street  and  St. 
Ann's  Avenue  in  New  York's  lower 
Bronx.  Tough-muscled  young  men, 
some  with  wide  belts  and  armbands, 
stand  at  the  door  peering  into  each  face. 
A  stranger  is  asked:  "Are  you  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  Christian  Mobili- 
zers?"  After  a  moment  of  confusion  the 
query's  import  is  understood  and  the 
answer  comes:  "Yes."  The  guards  put 
more  questions  to  assure  themselves  that 
the  visitor  is  not  Jewish,  then  they  permit 
purchase  of  a  ten-cent  entry  ticket.  Inside 
the  hall  are  tables  laden  with  Pelley's 
Liberation,  Coughlin's  Social  Justice,  Bund 
speeches,  Winrod's  Defender,  the  Mobi- 
lizers'  own  literature,  and  various  inde- 
pendent anti-Semitic  tracts.  On  the 
walls  are  heavy  black  slogans:  "Buy 
Christian"  and  "Jobs  for  Christians." 


When  seven  hundred  persons  have 
packed  the  auditorium  a  tall  man  of 
forty,  of  surprising  poise  and  charm,  ap- 
pears without  formality  at  the  front  of 
the  hall,  bids  everyone  rise,  and  admin- 
isters the  flag  salute:  "I  pledge  allegiance 
to  my  flag  .  .  ."  That  done,  he  intro- 
duces "Rev.  Herbert  Lewis,  among  our 
staunchest  speakers."  Lewis,  thirty-five, 
hair  cropped  close  and  his  long  oblong 
face  mobile,  comes  forward.  He  is  not 
a  clergyman  at  all,  but  has  borrowed  the 
title  from  his  father,  a  Brooklyn  minister 
who  is  distressed  by  his  son's  activities. 

He  produces  a  copy  of  The  American 
Hebrew.  The  crowd  jeers  happily.  It 
is  a  mixed  audience,  drawn  from  a  mixed 
area.  In  the  lower  Bronx  live  Irish, 
Italians,  Jews,  and  Germans — all  poor. 
The  men  seem  odds  and  ends:  shop- 
keepers, clerks,  apartment-house  su- 
perintendents, bartenders,  minor  sales- 
men, unemployed  tradeless  workers .  The 
women,  composing  half  the  audience,  are 
mostly  housewives.  Prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  meeting  they  jabbered  amiably 
among  themselves  as  do  women  at 
weekly  sessions  of  the  women's  club. 
Clothes  are  neither  fashionable  nor 
shabby. 

The  speaker's  delivery  is  mediocre  but 
he  tries  to  offset  this  by  copied  tricks, 
lifting  his  voice,  throwing  back  his  head 
and  uttering  his  words  with  studied 
hysteria.  After  reading  an  attack  on  the 
Mobilizers  from  the  Jewish  paper  he 
pauses,  leaps  suddenly  as  high  into  the 
air  as  he  can,  spraddles  his  legs,  and 
shouts  "Hip,  hip,  hooray."     After  a  lit- 
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tic,  sweating  liard,  lie  desists  and  is  re- 
placed by  James  Stewart,  about  fifty, 
loosely  tall,  with  lopsided  face  and  lont^- 
slanting  nose.  He  climbs  a  dais  behind 
the  microphone  and  speaks  slowly  with 
studied  pauses  and  inflections.  He  too 
reads  from  a  Jewish  paper,  The  Examin- 
er, which  carries  an  editorial  charging 
Mayor  LaGuardia  and  Police  C^ommis- 
sioncr  Valentine  with  failure  to  curb  the 
unbridled  street-fighting  tactics  of  the 
Mobilizcrs.  LaGuardia's  name  is  booed 
heartily.  A  plainclothes  member  of  the 
New  York  police  alien  squad  makes  a 
surreptitious  note  of  the  fact.  The 
speaker  asks  confidentially:  "Do  you 
know  what  the  next  month  is?"  Under- 
standing, the  audience  applauds.  "May," 
he  goes  on,  "glorious  May,  when  we  go 
again  into  the  streets."  Suddenly  a  shout 
comes  from  the  rear:  "Throw  out  that 
spy!"  The  crowd  tenses.  Another  joins 
the  alarm:  "That  woman  who  just  came 
in,  that  Jew  with  the  goggles."  The 
guards  rush  forward,  confused.  Two 
policemen,  riot  sticks  held  ready,  appear 
from  the  anteroom.  The  tall  chairman 
discovers  who  is  meant  and  goes  to  her. 
By  now  the  crowd  is  on  its  feet.  From 
halfway  back  comes  a  terrifying  cry, 
deep  down.  It  is  simply,  "Get  her  out  of 
here,"  but  in  it  is  the  portent  of  action, 
of  a  mob  ready  to  spring.  The  chairman 
lifts  a  restraining  hand,  leads  the  woman 
out,  and  refunds  her  money.  Whether 
her  protests  of  innocence  are  justified  no 
one  bothers  to  ascertain. 

Hovering  in  the  anteroom  ready  for  a 
fanfare  entrance  is  Joseph  E.  Mc Wil- 
liams, National  Commander  of  the  Mo- 
bilizers,  most  ambitious,  belligerent — 
and  perhaps  most  able — of  America's 
aspiring  "leaders."  But  following  Stew- 
art's address  the  chairman  takes  time 
to  sell  little  books  containing  slips  reading 
"Mr.  Christian  Merchant,  the  Christian 
Mobilizers'  slogan  is  'Buy  Christian'  and 
that  is  why  I  bought  here"  to  be  hand- 
ed to  merchants  after  purchases.  The 
Mobilizers'  telephone  number,  JErome 
7-6527,  is  added  in  case  the  recipient 
wishes  to  communicate. 


The  crowd  has  had  the  preliminary 
courses  and  is  ready  for  the  main  disli. 
Mc  Williams  strides  in  and  mounts  the 
dais.  His  stocky  figure,  slightly  above 
medium  height,  is  clad  in  a  padded- 
shoulder  dark  suit;  a  silk  handkerchief 
protrudes  nattily  from  the  breast  pocket. 
His  wavy  black  hair  is  set  carefully  with 
Stacomb,  the  tips  at  the  base  of  his 
skull  fastidiously  curled  into  little  out- 
ward ringlets.  He  is  drugstore-handsome, 
slightly  younger  in  appearance  than  his 
thirty-six  years.  The  deluge  of  oratory 
commences.  His  wit  is  broad.  News- 
papers are  "Jewspapers,"  New  Deal  is 
"Jew  Deal,"  Representative  Dickstein, 
who  has  recently  criticized  fascist  move- 
ments, is  "Dickswine."  The  Stalin- 
Hitler  pact  has  not  reduced  the  hatred 
of  Communists,  for  he  is  soon  in  full 
cry  after  them.  Aliens  are  denounced. 
Then  suddenly  he  turns  on  capitalism, 
flays  it  equally  with  the  others,  and, 
struggling  hard  to  form  his  utterances 
into  poetic  cadence,  paints  a  gawdy  pic- 
ture of  Utopia,  following  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  preachments  of  the  Techno- 
crats and  the  advocates  of  Production- 
for-Use. 

II 

The  above  description  gives  a  fair  idea 
of  a  typical  American  fascist  mass  meet- 
ing in  1940.  "Commander"  McWil- 
liams'  speech  may  be  taken  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  approach  which  half  a  dozen 
years  of  groping  in  the  dark  waters  of 
economic  misery  have  taught  fascist  ex- 
ponents is  the  most  successful .  First  is  the 
appeal  known  familiarly  in  inner  circles 
as  "the  Antis" — anti-Jew,  anti-Commu- 
nist, anti-alien,  anti-liberal,  anti-New 
Deal.  Second,  a  picture  of  the  promised 
land  once  these  forces  of  evil  are  swept 
away.  In  general  the  approach  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Adolf  Hitler,  who  had 
"Antis"  a-plenty  but  also  laid  emphasis 
on  ending  unemployment,  destroying 
"bad"  capitalism,  creating  a  Greater 
Germany — and  even  inserted  the  term 
"Socialist,"  popular  with  the  German 
working  men,  in  his  party's  name  (Ger- 
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man  National  Socialist  Workers  Party). 
But  most  of  the  native  fascists  no  longer 
wish  to  carry  the  analogy  farther.  They 
have  decided,  wisely  from  their  point  of 
view,  to  eliminate  foreign  trademarks. 
Like  the  Communists  during  the  Popu- 
lar Front  period,  they  seek  native  slogans 
and  heroes. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  point 
out  that  most  of  the  groups  and  individu- 
als mentioned  in  this  article  resent  appli- 
cation of  the  term  "fascist."  But  the 
word  has  now  become  incorporated  into 
the  American  language.  It  was  origi- 
nally taken  of  course  from  Mussolini's 
("he  made  the  trains  run  on  time")  Fascist 
Party.  The  term  was  later  applied  (but 
not  by  themselves)  to  Hitler's  National 
Socialists  because  of  the  similarity  of  the 
two  movements.  Common  use  of  the 
term  spread  as  the  world  economic  crisis 
deepened.  In  the  end  the  word  came 
to  be  applied  to  those  who  were  more  or 
less  in  sympathy  with  the  extreme  right, 
as  opposed  to  those  who  grouped  them- 
selves around  the  Communists  at  the  ex- 
treme left.  Both  Communists  and  Fas- 
cists have  expressed  studied  contempt 
of  the  processes  of  democracy.  Fascist 
sentiment  generally  reflects  a  militant 
nationalism,  more  often  than  not  a  strong 
racial  and  anti-Semitic  bias,  and  a  yearn- 
ing for  a  "corporate"  economic  dictator- 
ship. Sometimes  the  word  has  been 
used  as  a  handy  epithet  to  hurl  at  simple 
old-fashioned  reactionaries,  or  even  used 
as  a  general  term  of  opprobrium,  but 
properly  employed,  the  term  is  applied 
to  those  whose  aims  and  methods  have 
been  derived,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

Italian  fascism  had  its  sympathizers  in 
the  United  States  during  the  'twenties 
and  early  'thirties,  but  the  Fascist 
League  of  North  America  which  in  1928 
gave  way  to  the  Lictor  Federation  and 
Association  of  Italians  Abroad,  made 
little  headway.  Hitler's  success,  how- 
ever, immediately  inspired  a  host  of  petty 
promoters  and  racketeers  who  had  bat- 
tened on  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  similar 
groups.     Professional    Jew-baiters    (and 


anti-Semitism  is  the  cement  which  holds 
the  fascist  movement  together)  saw  op- 
portunity beyond  their  rosiest  dreams. 

Early  entries  into  the  field  generally 
emulated  Mussolini's  black  and  Hitler's 
brown  shirts.  William  Dudley  Pelley, 
who  was  convicted  in  1 935  of  a  stock  swin- 
dle, when  not  embarrassing  Representa- 
tive Martin  Dies  with  praise,  or  trying  to 
raise  money  along  New  York's  Park  Ave- 
nue, directs  his  Silver  Shirts  from  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C.  But  not  many  shirts  have 
been  apparent;  Pelley  may  be  credited 
with  leadership  of  the  more  psychopathic 
wing  of  the  fascist  movement,  com- 
posed in  the  main  of  elderly  women. 
George  W.  Christians  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  has  what  he  calls  "Crusader 
White  Shirts,"  who,  he  says,  are  well 
drilled  in  military  tactics.  Some  time 
ago  they  received  orders  to  take  over  the 
government,  a  coup  which  failed,  one 
presumes  from  reading  the  order,  because 
Christians  neglected  to  name  a  date. 
George  Deatherage,  a  Cleveland  engi- 
neer, recently  disbanded  his  Knights  of 
the  White  Camellia  because,  suffering 
from  a  dearth  of  platform  ability,  he 
hoped  for  greater  success  in  influencing 
other  groups. 

These  are  only  the  noisier  of  the 
"shirt"  variety;  the  list  could  be  extended 
indefinitely  and  would  include  a  fuehrer, 
generally  with  his  own  high-sounding 
title  and  vicious  little  newspaper,  in  al- 
most every  major  city  of  the  land.  The 
Rev.  L.  M.  Birkhead  of  Kansas  City, 
who  has  studied  fascist  organizations 
rather  intensively  during  the  past  four 
years,  believes  that  one  of  every  three 
persons  in  the  United  States  is  reached  by 
fascist  propaganda.  He  once  counted 
800  separate  groups. 

Fritz  Kuhn's  German-American  Bund 
during  its  heyday  last  year  also  paraded 
in  uniform.  Once  it  packed  20,000  per- 
sons into  Madison  Square  Garden,  but 
Kuhn's  imprisonment  after  he  was  con- 
victed of  stealing  money  from  his  own 
membership,  together  with  splits  in  the 
secondary  leadership,  has  injured  the 
organization.     There   have   been   signs, 
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h()W(!V('r,  of  indllr.'ilioris  of  Hundisls  into 
other,  less  lagged,  groups,  whieli  leads  to 
the  bchef  that  the  real  reason  for  cessa- 
tion of  public  demonstrations  is  a  change 
in  tactics.  Parades,  uniforms,  and  heils 
served  only  to  raise  the  gorge  of  the 
American  public. 

Another  group  has  operated  through 
more  orthodox  political  channels.  Huey 
Long,  it  was  thought  by  many,  had  am- 
bitions which  could  be  labeled  fascist. 
Certainly  he  had  no  objections  to  dic- 
tatorship so  long  as  he  was  in  the  driver's 
seat,  nor  to  violence  by  his  underlings — 
witness  the  beatings  administered  to 
photographers  by  his  bodyguards.  But  he 
was  given  to  short-range  thought  and 
over-rashness — Mussolini  and  Hitler  were 
careful,  at  any  rate,  not  to  get  themselves 
assassinated.  But  Long  did  give  utter- 
ance to  a  shrewd  remark  concerning 
American  fascism:  that  it  might  very 
well  come  under  the  name  of  anti-fascism. 
After  the  Kingfish's  death  one  of  his  as- 
sistants, the  Rev.  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith, 
tried  to  carry  on  with  the  Share-Our- 
Wealth  movement,  but,  though  he  was 
one  of  America's  most  powerful  rabble- 
rousing  orators,  successful  fascist  leader- 
ship requires  more  brains  than  Smith  can 
muster.  He  flirted  fairly  successfully 
with  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend,  the  old- 
age-pension  miracle  man,  announced 
that  he  would  organize  a  million  storm 
troopers,  then  dropped  out  of  sight.  Now, 
from  his  headquarters  in  Detroit,  he 
picks  up  a  living  by  speaking  for  anti- 
union industrialists. 

Congress  at  present  is  not  quite  free  of 
members  who  are  active  on  the  fringes 
of  these  movements.  The  utterances  of 
Senator  Robert  R.  Reynolds  of  North 
Carolina,  who  has  an  organization 
called  the  Vindicators,  and  of  at  least 
three  members  of  the  lower  House  are 
in  the  general  pattern.  No  one  has 
yet  been  elected  on  an  out-and-out 
fascist  platform,  however,  although  the 
Rev.  Gerald  Winrod  gave  Kansas  po- 
litical leaders  a  fright  in  1938  when 
he  entered  the  Republican  primary  for 
the  U.  S.  Senatorial  nomination.     His 


cli.nices  seemed  good  until  \\\<-  ;Ulacks 
of  former  Presidential  NcMuinee,  Alfred 
\'j.  Land(Mi,  and  Republican  National 
Chairman,  John  D.  M.  Hamilton,  fcjrced 
him  into  third  f)lace.  Winrod,  a  funda- 
iuenlalist  preaciier  and  Catholic  baiter, 
has  a  wide  following  and  his  magazine. 
The  Defender,  carries  his  message  to  a 
large  public. 

This  year  several  users  of  the  fascist 
tcchnic  have  indicated  their  intention  to 
go  before  the  voters.  Joseph  McWil- 
liams  has  formed  an  "American  Destiny 
Party" — with  a  covered  wagon  ringed 
with  stars  as  its  symbol — for  a  race  for 
Congress  from  New  York  City's  18th 
district,  which  includes  the  German  cen- 
ter of  Yorkville  with  its  strong  Bund  sen- 
timent; "Goat-gland"  John  R.  Brinklcy, 
a  stormy  medicine-man,  who  some  years 
ago  established  a  powerful  radio  station 
in  Mexico  to  avoid  U.  S.  regulations,  is 
thinking  of  returning  to  Kansas,  where 
he  once  made  a  strong  race  for  governor, 
to  try  for  the  U.  S.  Senate;  Kenneth  A. 
Brown,  who  blames  the  ills  of  the  farm- 
ers on  Jews,  is  running  for  Congress  from 
Oregon;  Newton  Jenkins  of  Chicago  is 
expected  to  run,  as  usual,  for  the  House 
or  Senate;  and  Louis  B.  Ward,  editorial 
director  of  Father  Coughlin's  Social 
Justice,  is  out  for  a  Michigan  seat  in  the 
Senate. 

Not  exactly  fitting  into  either  of  these 
categories — "shirt"  or  office  seeker — is 
the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Coughlin,  the  radio 
orator.  His  career,  unique  in  American 
public  affairs,  would  have  been  impos- 
sible except  for  the  radio.  He  began 
innocently  as  long  ago  as  1926  when 
WJR,  Detroit,  broadcast  his  sermons 
from  his  parish  church  in  nearby  Royal 
Oak  and  permitted  him  an  afternoon 
period  for  talks  to  children.  Sometimes 
he  inserted  a  few  remarks  on  economic 
matters  with  his  sermons,  but  they 
seemed  unimportant  until  the  1929 
crash.  Then  letters  poured  in.  In  1 930 
he  organized  the  Radio  League  of  the 
Little  Flower  and  hooked  in  Chicago  and 
Cincinnati  stations.  Reprints  of  his  ora- 
tions began  to  circulate  among  frightened 
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folk  trying  desperately  to  understand  the 
cause  of  their  troubles.  Once  a  denun- 
ciation of  Hoover,  after  more  stations  had 
been  added,  brought  over  a  million  let- 
ters— and  enclosed  in  them  were  dimes 
and  dollars.  Then  Roosevelt  replaced 
Hoover  and  Father  Coughlin  shouted  at 
New  Deal  enemies:  Roosevelt  or  Ruin. 
He  advocated  cheap  money  and  be- 
friended the  laboring  man's  efforts  to  form 
unions.  But  in  1936,  after  blowing  hot 
and  cold  for  a  year,  he  changed  his  cry  to 
Roosevelt  and  Ruin,  put  Representative 
William  Lemke  of  North  Dakota  into 
the  Presidential  election  on  a  hastily  in- 
vented Union  Party  ticket,  and  seemed 
to  be  making  a  bid  for  power  in  his 
own  right.  Already  Coughlin  had  been 
charged  with  fascist  leanings,  but  it  was 
only  after  Lemke's  poor  showing  that  he 
began  to  display  them  openly,  until  in 
the  fall  of  1 938  he  was  ready  for  the  chief 
element  in  fascist  demagoguery — anti- 
Semitism.  As  a  result,  fascist  activity 
has  centered  about  his  name.  Cough- 
linism  is  the  thread  on  which  American 
fascism  has  been  strung. 

in 

Only  in  New  York  City  has  fascism  as 
yet  become  strongly  enough  organized  to 
create  a  serious  problem.  But  there  an 
analysis  of  police  court  records  reveals  an 
amazing  story — to  a  large  degree  kept 
from  the  public  by  a  belief  on  the  part  of 
newspaper  editors  that  the  less  said  about 
it  the  better.  Gangs  of  young  hoodlums 
rove  subway  platforms  late  at  night  in- 
sulting Jews.  A  favorite  tactic  is  to 
make  jibes  at  a  Jewish  girl  in  the  presence 
of  her  escort;  the  swain,  thus  provoked, 
attacks  and  is  beaten  by  superior  num- 
bers. One  youth,  Irving  Berger  by 
name,  was  dangerously  stabbed  in  such  a 
fight  in  Grand  Central  station.  A  sales- 
man for  Father  Coughlin's  Social  Justice 
becomes  more  and  more  incendiary  in 
his  anti-Semitic  remarks  until  challenged 
by  a  hot-headed  opponent.  A  fight  re- 
sults and  if  it  is  serious  the  participants 
are  carted  to  jail.     "Defense  guards"  cir- 


culate through  the  crowd  as  soap-box 
orators  hold  forth.  A  spot  near  a  Jewish 
section  has  been  chosen.  The  hope  is 
that  a  Jewish  resident  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, insulted  beyond  a  reasonable 
point,  will  intervene  with  a  question  or 
deprecatory  remark.  He  will  be  jostled 
and  the  gathering  "defended"  against 
his  efi'ort  to  disrupt  it. 

The  story  of  New  York's  street  clashes 
goes  back  to  the  formation,  or,  more  ac- 
curately, evolution  of  the  Christian 
Front.  The  actual  steps  were  unco-or- 
dinated,  but  the  movement  may  be  said 
to  have  germinated  inside  the  Musicians 
Union,  fathered  by  two  brothers.  Jack 
and  Harry  Thorne,  who  objected  to 
playing  at  benefits  for  the  Spanish  Loyal- 
ists. Charging  Communist  domination 
of  the  union,  they  endeavored  to  form  a 
"Christian  Front"  to  combat  the  United, 
or  Popular,  Front  which  they  believed 
to  be  dominated  by  Communists.  Be- 
cause their  employer,  Bandleader  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman,  with  whom  they  even- 
tually came  into  conflict,  was  Jewish, 
and  because  it  has  long  been  customary 
to  link  Jew  and  Communist,  the  anti- 
Semitic  element  crept  in.  Beginning  in 
July,  1938,  meetings  were  held  in  a  hall 
belonging  to  the  Paulist  Fathers  church 
on  West  59th  Street.  But  the  Thorne 
boys  had  little  interest  beyond  the  issue 
within  the  union,  and  after  a  while  the 
movement  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mar- 
cel Honore,  another  musician,  and  Wal- 
ter Ogden,  a  minor  clerk  in  the  Paulist 
rectory.  From  all  parts  of  New  York 
City  drifted  anti-Communists,  anti-Sem- 
ites, and  pro-fascists — one  of  them  a  cocky 
young  clerk  for  the  Brooklyn  Edison 
Company,  John  Cassidy,  law  student  and 
budding  orator,  who  in  company  with  a 
youthful  Italian  fascist  named  Floyd 
Carridi  had  already  held  street-corner 
meetings  in  Brooklyn.  Soon  the  church 
authorities  heard  rumors  of  violent  fas- 
cist-sounding talk  within  the  gatherings, 
and  of  "Buy  Christian"  stickers  handed 
out.  Thereafter  the  Front  was  denied 
the  use  of  the  hall.  But  the  Christian 
Front — sometimes  erroneously  considered 
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a  combination  of  gr()uf)s,  whereas  it  is  a 
single  organization  -had  by  nc^w  taken 
shape,  and  it  continued. 

The  group  got  its  first  chance  to  enter 
the  pubHc  eye  wiien  late  in  1938  Father 
Coughhn  started  his  series  of  what 
sounded  fike  anti-Semitic  addresses. 
After  carrying  several  of  them,  his  New 
York  City  outlet,  station  WMCA,  de- 
manded scripts  in  advance,  and,  when 
they  were  not  forthcoming,  refused  him 
the  air.  At  once  the  Front  seized  upon 
the  issue,  threw  a  picket  line  of  2,000 
persons  round  the  station,  and  continued 
to  mass  its  followers  there  for  many 
months.  Sometimes  casual  strollers  in 
Times  Square  saw  a  whole  army  of  police 
march  in  formation  to  the  radio  station, 
detailed  to  keep  order.  On  Sundays, 
when  numerous  hawkers  of  Social  Justice 
operated  in  Times  Square,  the  police  in 
order  to  prevent  clashes  formed  lines  on 
the  sidewalks  to  create  one-way  pedes- 
trian lanes. 

As  the  spring  of  1939  wore  on  and  street 
activities  became  more  pronounced,  the 
extremist  elements  gained  more  and 
more  power.  Cassidy  spoke  out  against 
the  mildness  of  Honor^'s  and  Ogden's 
leadership.  James  Stewart  added  his 
voice.  And  in  June  Joseph  McWilliams, 
who  had  become  popular  as  a  Front 
orator,  broke  away  and  formed  his 
rival  Christian  Mobilizers.  He  was 
joined  by  Stewart  and  other  leaders. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  this  competition,  the 
militant-talking  Cassidy  consolidated  the 
leadership  of  the  Front  in  his  own  hands 
and  by  the  middle  of  July  he  was  able  to 
hear  the  voice  of  Father  Coughlin  him- 
self, addressing  a  Philadelphia  audience 
by  telephone,  intone:  "God  bless  John 
Cassidy  and  the  Christian  Front." 
Backed  by  Coughlin,  Cassidy  assumed 
the  title  of  "National  Director"  and  it 
was  not  disputed. 

Father  Coughlin  himself  had  called  for 
organization  into  "platoons,"  and  urged 
on  by  inflammatory  addresses  and  edi- 
torials in  Social  Justice,  the  Christian 
Front  under  Cassidy  increased  its  activi- 
ties.    In  August  the  police,  who  by  now 


were  keeping  a  "fever  chart"  of  fascist 
doings,  repcjrted  to  Mayor  LaCuardia 
that  50  meetings  with  total  attendance  of 
over  20,000  were  being  held  weekly — and 
added  that  the  Mobilizers  had  passed  the 
Front  in  activities,  that  McWilliams  was 
moving  into  the  New  York  fascist  move- 
ment with  an  idea  of  consolidating  it 
beliind  himself.  Born  in  Oklahoma, 
McWilliams  had  learned  at  an  early  age 
to  keep  his  eye  on  the  main  chance;  as  a 
promotor  he  always  managed  to  keep 
himself  well  supplied  with  money,  and 
once  got  S20,000  from  the  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  Company  for  an  invention  he  had 
patented.  Curiously,  before  becoming 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  making  himself 
America's  Hitler,  he  had  been  particu- 
larly friendly  with  Jews.  But  once 
launched  he  pulled  out  all  the  stops, 
drawing  to  him  the  most  irresponsible 
elements,  some  with  criminal  records. 
Subsequently  in  order  to  avoid  embar- 
rassment he  had  to  dismiss  some  of  these 
men.  The  Christian  Front  resisted  the 
encroachment.  Father  Coughlin  assisted 
the  Front  leaders  by  publicly  returning  a 
check  sent  to  him  by  the  Mobilizers  and 
refused  McWilliams  an  audience  when, 
soon  after  the  Mobilizers  were  formed,  he 
went  to  Royal  Oak  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing support.  Meanwhile  Cassidy  de- 
nounced McWilliams  as  a  "Commu- 
nist," and  a  mysterious  "Bill,"  an  asso- 
ciate of  Cassidy  whom  Cassidy  was  to 
wish  devoutly  he  had  never  met,  called 
the  Mobilizers  a  bunch  of  tramps.  All 
this  tended  to  increase  activities,  but 
because  McWilliams  led  the  more  violent 
element,  his  men  figured  oftener  in 
brawls  and  as  a  result  were  oftener 
jailed. 

The  prosecutions  followed  a  pattern. 
Louis  Pepchinski  of  the  Mobilizers  drew 
a  three-months  sentence  for  offensive 
language  and  "felonious  assault  on 
Sergeant  McAllister,"  reduced  to  simple 
assault  by  the  Bronx  Grand  Jury.  Ben- 
jamin StafTord  of  the  Mobilizers  was 
arrested  for  felonious  assault  on  Captain 
Collins.  This  was  reduced  to  simple 
assault  by  the  Bronx  Grand  Jury,  but 
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he  was  locked  up  in  a  State  mental 
institution  before  his  case  came  up. 
Edward  Westphal,  another  Mobilizer, 
got  six  months  for  leading  a  crowd  to  the 
steps  of  a  police  precinct  station  and 
refusing  to  disperse  it.  He  was  placed 
on  six  months'  probation.  Peter  Kir- 
nan,  Mobilizer,  drew  90  days.  Joseph 
Leveque  and  Ralph  Ninfo  (the  latter  a 
son  of  an  American  Labor  Party  city 
councilman  who  sadly  renounced  his 
offspring)  went  to  the  workhouse  for  75 
days.  More  than  238  persons  were  prose- 
cuted during  the  summer  of  1939  in  con- 
nection with  the  outbreaks  and  101  were 
convicted.  The  record  shows,  somewhat 
ironically,  that  more  persons  felt  the 
weight  of  the  law  in  fighting  against  the 
fascists  than  fascists  themselves.  Prose- 
cutions stood:  fascists  106,  opponents 
127.  The  1940  season  started  auspi- 
ciously with  McWilliams  himself  among 
those  arrested. 

IV 

The  nation  was  startled  on  the  morn- 
ing of  January  14th  last  to  learn  that  dur- 
ing the  previous  night  agents  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  had  ar- 
rested seventeen  young  New  Yorkers 
and  charged  them  with  plotting  to  over- 
throw the  United  States  government  and 
to  steal  ammunition  from  the  National 
Guard.  The  agents  said  the  youths  were 
members  of  the  Christian  Front.  A 
quantity  of  rifles,  ammunition,  and 
bombs  were  seized.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  defendants  went  on  trial  early  in 
April  that  the  story  began  slowly  to 
unfold. 

During  the  height  of  New  York's 
street  demonstrations  in  the  summer  of 
1939  a  mild,  plumpish  little  man  had 
shoved  through  a  revolving  door  into  the 
lobby  of  the  New  Yorker  Hotel  at  34th 
Street  and  8th  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
and  without  much  difficulty  located  the 
man  he  had  come  to  meet.  He  intro- 
duced himself  and  the  two  sat  amiably 
down  on  a  sofa  for  an  hour's  discussion. 
Peter  J.  Wacks,  FBI  agent,  had  "made 
contact"    with    the    man    who    for    six 


months  was  to  act  as  informer  to  the  G- 
men  in  their  endeavor  to  get  evidence  of 
what  they  suspected  was  a  plot  to  over- 
throw the  government. 

Wacks's  visit  to  the  New  Yorker  hotel 
was  on  August  4th  but  he  did  not  begin 
the  arduous  task  of  spying  on  the  seven- 
teen Germans  and  Irishmen  who  were 
later  arrested  until  early  September. 
Certain  incidentals  had  to  be  cared  for. 
Denis  Healy,  an  engineer  for  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  who  was  subse- 
quently to  act  as  informer,  was  pumped 
of  his,  at  that  time,  relatively  meager 
knowledge  of  alleged  subversive  activi- 
ties, and  an  arrangement  worked  out 
whereby  Healy  got  $25  weekly  for  "ex- 
penses." But  on  September  7th  Wacks 
was  ready.  He  went  to  Hawthorne 
Street,  Brooklyn,  drove  along  a  series  of 
three-storey  walk-up  flats  to  No.  29  and 
placed  it  "under  surveillance."  At  4:30 
P.M.  he  noticed  a  light-blue  car,  of 
which  he  had  reason  to  be  suspicious, 
drive  up  and  a  clerkish-appearing  young 
man  wearing  glasses  get  out  and  enter 
the  apartment.  Nothing  happened  until 
six  o'clock  when  two  men,  the  one  who 
had  entered  and  a  blocky,  square- 
faced  German  with  close-cropped  hair, 
emerged  and  got  into  the  car.  Agent 
Wacks  called  the  FBI  and  requested  a 
companion.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour 
later  Agent  Julius  Lopez  joined  him  and 
they  entered  the  hall,  ascertained  that  a 
meeting  of  the  Christian  Front  was  soon 
to  begin,  and  found  seats.  One  of  the 
ushers,  Frank  Malone,  later  arrested, 
presented  the  American  flag  with  a  Nazi 
salute  during  the  customary  pledge,  so  it 
seemed  to  Lopez,  and  the  agents  were 
permitted  to  hear  their  informer,  Denis 
Healy,  introduced  as  "a  future  machine- 
gunner  for  the  Christian  Front." 

Amidst  a  burst  of  applause  John 
Cassidy  strutted  to  the  platform.  Denis 
Healy  descended  and  went  out.  Agent 
Wacks  followed  him.  But  passing  through 
the  bar  Wacks  spied  one  of  the  men  he 
had  trailed  to  the  place  sitting  at  a  table 
with  two  companions.  One  of  them  tal- 
lied with  the  description  of  a  man  he 
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wanted  to  meet.  Agent  Wacks  inter- 
rupted the  conversation  long  enough  to 
ask  the  man  known  as  "Bill"  for  change 
to  get  cigarettes  from  a  vending  machine 
and  received  a  courteous  reply  in  clipped 
accents  which  sounded  British.  Wacks 
went  on  outside  and  copied  names  from 
Denis  Healy's  cufl. 

It  was  still  hot  on  September  12th  and 
when  Agent  Wacks  got  to  Healy's 
bungalow  in  Queens  he  decided  to  put 
the  microphone  of  his  detectaphone  in  a 
basement  nook  which  Healy  had  fitted  up 
with  a  small  bar.  He  set  a  Httle  black- 
button  microphone  behind  a  Venetian 
blind  and  strung  a  wire  outside  the  house 
to  the  attic.  Probably  he  seemed  over- 
dressed for  a  radio  repair  man,  but  the 
neighbors  might  well  have  taken  him 
for  a  go-getting  salesman  who  had  rolled 
up  his  sleeves  to  give  on-the-spot  service. 
Anyhow  they  wouldn't  have  taken  such 
a  good-natured,  even  baby-faced,  lad  for 
a  secret  agent  out  to  thwart  what  seemed 
to  him  a  gang  of  dangerous  revolution- 
aries. 

The  attic  was  no  fun  for  the  G-men. 
That  night  it  was  suffocating  hot  and 
later  the  fingers  of  men  grew  cold  trying 
to  get  down  notes  or  operate  recording 
machines.  But  Agent  Wacks  arranged  a 
table  and  chairs,  adjusted  his  equipment, 
and  posted  himself  at  the  little  window 
which  looked  on  the  street.  Pretty  soon 
the  clerkish  man  whom  he  had  seen  in 
the  blue  car  came  up  the  sidewalk  and 
rang  the  bell. 

Glaus  Gunther  (Nick)  Ernecke,  the 
guest,  didn't  know  the  liquor  he  drank 
and  the  pheasant  dinner  he  ate  were  paid 
by  the  government,  so  he  talked  freely, 
keeping  Agent  Wacks'  pencil  flying. 
Down  went  a  remark  that  the  Christian 
Front  was  organized  to  get  rid  of  the  Jews 
and  finally  take  over  the  country. 
Ernecke  said  things  w^ere  going  only  so-so 
at  present — about  the  same  as  for  Hitler 
at  the  time  of  the  beer  hall  putsch.  "  It's 
this  way,"  he  said:  "We  lose — we're 
dead.     We  win — we  control  the  country." 

But  Ernecke  was  never  to  hear  from 
Agent  Wacks's  lips  the  summary  of  his 


remarks.  Wacks  did  not  take  the  wit- 
ness stand  until  two  weeks  after  the  trial 
opened,  and  by  then  Ernecke  had  made 
at  least  one  of  his  predictions  good:  failure 
— death.  After  a  few  days  of  testimony, 
he  walked  into  the  basement  of  an  apart- 
ment house  two  blocks  from  his  residence, 
threw  a  narrow  cord  over  a  low  steam 
pipe,  looped  it  round  his  neck,  and 
doubled  his  knees. 

The  only  quotations  Ernecke  heard 
were  from  Denis  Healy's  little  mauve 
notebook.  It  developed  that  after  learn- 
ing something  of  the  group's  aims  from 
Ernecke,  Healy,  son  of  a  British  secret 
agent  who  operated  in  Ireland  during 
"the  Trouble,"  had  telephoned  FBI 
headquarters.  The  appointment  with 
Agent  Wacks  resulted.  Because  his 
schooling  hadn't  amounted  to  much  (he 
was  uncertain  of  his  place  of  birth  and 
early  years),  Healy,  now  in  his  late 
thirties,  had  taught  himself  to  print 
rapidly  rather  than  to  write,  and  after 
each  meeting  or  conversation  he  printed 
his  recollections  in  the  little  five-cent 
notebook. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  G-men 
wired  their  informer's  house  and  sat  in 
the  attic.  To  the  house  came  a  dish- 
washing machine  salesman  in  whose 
apartment  at  29  Hawthorne  Street 
Ernecke  had  a  room,  Prussian-faced 
Macklin  Boettger,  to  tell  of  his  caches  of 
ammunition.  National  Guard  Captain 
John  Prout,  manager  of  a  telegraph 
branch  in  private  life,  came  for  dinner 
and  the  listeners  heard  Healy  ask  him 
how  he  had  got  hold  of  government  am- 
munition. One  night  in  December,  so 
cold  that  the  FBI's  recording  machine 
worked  badly,  there  was  great  clicking 
of  bottles  and  even  the  falling  of  bodies. 
"What,"  the  agent  heard  a  voice  say, 
"would  the  Goddamned  G-men  think 
if  they  could  see  us  now?"  John  Vie- 
brock,  an  elevator  mechanic,  who  had 
a  workbench  in  his  basement  where  he 
manufactured  bombs,  brought  parapher- 
nalia to  Healy's  house  to  explain  how 
it  was  done.  It  was  reported  that  they 
talked  of  blowing  up  the  Daily  Worker, 
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Communist  publication,  the  Cameo 
Theater  where  Russian  films  were  shown, 
and  the  police  department  itself.  The 
youngest  defendant,  eighteen-year-old 
William  Bushnell,  ex-Boy  Scout  bugler 
who  when  arrested  offered  G-men  choco- 
late cake  and  got  them  to  wait  until  he 
had  finished  off  a  piece  himself,  was  sent 
to  sketch  the  floor  plans  of  the  Daily 
Worker  in  order  to  facilitate  bombing. 
On  the  witness  stand  he  refused  to  an- 
■no"   when  asked  if  he 


swer  "yes"  or 


would  have  carried  out  an  order  to  hurl 
a  bomb. 

From  time  to  time  the  informer  Healy 
made  reports  on  events  or  conversations 
to  which  the  G-men  had  no  entree. 
These  were  made  to  the  omnipresent 
Wacks,  always  hovering  nearby,  who 
advised  on  each  step.  Healy  signed  an 
application  blank  for  membership  in  the 
Christian  Front  on  Wacks's  order,  bought 
a  rifle  and  ammunition,  and  agreed 
tacitly  and  sometimes  otherwise  with  the 
wild  talk  of  the  alleged  conspirators. 
When  "Bill"  and  Cassidy  quarreled  and 
broke,  Wacks  ordered  his  man  to  join 
"Bill,"  the  mihtarist. 

During  the  palmy  days  "Bill,"  who 
went  on  trial  as  William  Gerald  Bishop 
but  is  said  by  the  government  to  be  really 
William  Hrnecek,  native  of  Vienna  who 
entered  this  country  illegally  in  1926, 
allowed  members  of  the  inner  circle  to 
address  him  only  upon  being  spoken  to. 
But  he  sat  friendless  in  the  courtroom. 
No  bail  was  raised  for  him.  Something 
had  happened  apparently  to  his  patrons, 
two  women  who  paid  him  one  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars  monthly  so  that  he 
might  pursue  a  literary  career.  About 
thirty-five,  well  built,  with  carrot  hair 
on  his  wedge-shaped  head,  he  reminded 
reporters  of  Bruno  Hauptmann,  though 
with  a  less  sensitive  face.  Professed 
writer,  he  nevertheless  was  angered  by  a 
request  for  a  bibliography  of  his  works. 
But  he  could  talk.  The  others  gathered 
round  to  hear  tales  of  derring-do  in  his 
fighting  days  with  General  Franco  and 
— apparently  at  one  and  the  same  time — 
his    campaign    aid    to    Representative 


Thorkelson  of  Montana.  (There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Thorkelson  ever 
even  heard  of  Bishop.)  When  someone 
spoke  of  fear  he  held  a  lighted  cigarette 
to  his  wrist  until  the  flesh  sizzled.  He 
talked  of  the  Talmud,  Marx,  Rasputin, 
sex,  Kropotkin,  occultism — and  Bishop. 
His  custom  was  to  raise  an  esoteric  topic, 
express  surprise  at  his  listeners'  ignorance 
of  it,  then  launch  a  monologue.  He  was 
an  intellectual  bully,  yet  was  not  without 
some  qualifications  for  leadership. 

Bishop  told  the  leaders  that  he  had 
been  sent — by  whom  it  was  never  clear — 
to  organize  the  best  elements  of  the  Front 
into  an  "action  committee,"  which,  he 
said,  had  a  membership  of  300,000.  He 
made  all  the  rules.  Once  two  men  were 
said  to  have  been  delegated  by  him  to 
steal  ammunition  from  National  Guard 
trucks  on  the  way  to  annual  encamp- 
ment; but  Cassidy  asserted  himself  and 
stopped  that.  Cassidy  says  he  was 
against  such  tactics;  at  any  rate  he  was 
tired  of  watching  Bishop  assume  leader- 
ship. 

But  Cassidy,  who  himself  once  took,' 
and  flunked,  the  G-man  tests,  was  one  of 
the  party  of  ten  who  on  October  21st 
participated  in  rifle  practice  at  Narrows- 
burg,  N.  Y. — as  he  later  admitted  at  the 
trial — under  the  hidden  lenses  of  Agent 
Wacks's  moving-picture  camera.  Denis 
Healy  took  along  two  quarts  of  rye — 
purchased  out  of  his  FBI  expense  fund. 
As  rifle  practice  got  under  way  the 
agents,  hidden  in  the  forest,  pressed  the 
button  of  their  camera.  Later  the  court 
was  to  see  figures  rushing  forward,  falling 
prone,  and  shooting  at  what  Denis  Healy 
said  was  a  target  labeled  "President 
Roosevelt's  head." 

When  government  authorities  thought 
they  had  evidence  enough  a  force  of  G- 
men  was  gathered,  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
went  to  New  York  City,  and  late  on  the 
night  of  January  13th  they  went  to 
Brooklyn  to  make  the  arrests.  There 
was  little  trouble.  One  man,  it  is  true, 
was  arrested  in  error,  and  Agent  Higgens 
became  slightly  confused  and  had  to  in- 
quire of  his  captive,  Bushnell,  the  route  to 
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Manhattan.  Rutin  Boctt^cr's apartment 
considerable  ammunition  was  found; 
Viehrock  stood  smilingly  pointing  to  his 
bomb-making  utensils  while  the  agents 
industriously  cranked  a  moving-picture 
camera.  Guns  were  found  in  the  homes 
of  some  of  the  others.  Seven  rifles,  am- 
munition, cordite  powder,  and  partly 
made  bombs  were  gathered. 

For  their  part,  the  defendants  declared 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Christian  Front 
and  the  action  committee  was  defense 
against  a  possible  Communist  revolution; 
that  practice  in  the  use  of  firearms  and 
bombs  had  defense  of  America  as  its  aim. 
For  almost  three  months  the  jury  heard 
evidence,  and  for  five  more  days  they 
pondered  it.  Judge  Marcus  B.  Camp- 
bell had  already  freed  two  from  lack  of 
evidence.  Ernecke  was  dead  by  his  own 
hand.  The  jury  freed  nine  others,  in- 
cluding the  Christian  Front's  national 
director,  Cassidy,  and  failed  to  agree 
on  the  guilt  of  Bishop,  Boettger,  Vie- 
brock,  Prout,  and  Bushnell. 

The  youthful  defendants  (average  age 
was  twenty-nine)  got  ovations  from  three 
hundred  sympathizers  who  had  waited 
patiently  in  the  corridors  for  the  verdict. 
Cassidy  drew  the  cheers  of  a  martyred 
leader.  That  the  five  who  failed  of  ac- 
quittal will  go  on  trial  again  is  not  cer- 
tain. The  probable  result  was  the  end 
of  traffic  with  firearms  and  bombs  but 
increased  prestige  for  Cassidy  and  the 
Christian  Front. 


When  Father  Coughlin  heard  about 
the  arrest  of  seventeen  of  his  followers  he 
hastily  turned  a  cold  shoulder.  But  by 
next  day  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
told  the  press  that  he  was  taking  his  post 
at  their  side.  That  was  like  Coughlin. 
Politicians  are  seldom  noted  for  inflexibil- 
ity, but  close  scrutiny  of  Father  Cough- 
lin's  career  forces  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  lacks  political  judgment.  More- 
over, there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Coughlin  himself  has  finally  given  up 
hope  for  personal  power,  an  ambition 
which  at  one  time  he  undeniably  cher- 


islicd,   and    now    tiiinks   of  himself  as   a 
"teacher,"  or  at  most  an  adviser. 

C'ontrary  to  the  view  of  his  admirers, 
Coughlin  is  no  student  of  political  and 
economic  affairs.  His  economic  argu- 
ments defy  analysis  and  his  political 
naivetd  has  been  little  short  of  astound- 
ing. Not  only  is  he  plainly  unfamiliar 
with  American  history  and  politics,  but 
he  suffers  from  a  chronic  inability  to  take 
the  advice  of  anyone  who  does;  or, 
equally  disastrous,  he  takes  the  advice, 
generally  contradictory,  of  everyone. 
Only  a  single  individual  was  able  con- 
sistently to  direct  his  actions:  Huey 
Long.  The  Kingfish  would  get  Cough- 
lin on  the  long-distance  telephone, 
demand  incorporation  of  certain  material 
in  a  radio  speech — perhaps  a  request  for 
a  telegraphic  flood  upon  Congress. 
Whether  so  supreme  an  egoist  would 
have  long  played  a  second  fiddle  in 
Long's  orchestra  is  questionable,  but  at 
the  time  of  his  death  Long  had  Coughlin 
firmly  in  tow. 

With  other  reporters,  this  writer  con- 
versed with  the  radio  oracle  at  the  peak 
of  his  career.  In  October,  1936,  Cough- 
lin was  convinced  that  he  could  deliver 
a  minimum  of  9,000,000  votes  to  Repre- 
sentative William  Lemke  of  North  Da- 
kota, his  personally  nominated  and 
manipulated  candidate  for  President. 
Huge  audiences  were  turning  out  to  see 
the  man  behind  the  radio  voice.  Starry- 
eyed  followers  had  fought  at  the  huge 
convention  of  his  National  Union  for 
Social  Justice  to  touch  the  very  hem  of 
his  garment,  and  he  had  alliances  with 
the  powerful  Townsend  old-age-pension 
movement  and  with  Gerald  Smith,  who 
controlled  the  remnants  of  Long's  Share- 
Our- Wealth  organization.  Lemke  him- 
self, co-author  of  the  Frazier-Lemke  farm 
mortgage  moratorium  and  the  Frazier- 
Lemke  debt-refinancing  bill,  had  an 
important  agricultural  following.  So 
confident  was  Coughlin,  in  fact,  that  he 
promised  his  retirement  from  radio  if 
Lemke  should  fall  short  of  the  9,000,000 
vote  goal  set  for  him. 

Coughlin  is  strangely  unresponsive  to 
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physical  audiences,  but  behind  the  micro- 
phone he  reaches  a  high  emotional  state, 
gesturing  excitedly.  This  writer,  with 
other  members  of  the  jjress,  conferred 
more  or  less  informalb^  with  him  in  a 
small  rear  studio  of  a  Des  Moines  radio 
station  while  he  waited  to  re-broadcast 
his  regular  weekly  address  to  the  West 
Coast.  In  private  Coughlin  is  soft- 
spoken,  good-natured,  and  possessed  of 
much  personal  charm,  although  humor- 
less. But  after  a  broadcast  he  is  highly 
nervous  and  paces  rapidly  to  and  fro. 
That  night,  exalted  by  success,  he  peered 
grandly  into  the  future.  The  United 
States,  he  declared,  was  seeing  its  last 
Presidential  election.  "We  are  at  the 
crossroads.  One  road  leads  to  Com- 
munism, the  other  to  fascism.  I  take 
the  road  to  fascism."  The  remark  was 
unfortunate  and  immediately  began  to 
annoy  him  in  the  press,  on  the  March  of 
Time  radio  program,  and  elsewhere. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  long  before 
Hitler's  name  was  even  known  in  this 
country  he  had  been  a  student  of 
the  German's  propaganda  technic.  He 
himself  intended  to  employ  attacks  on 
"Wall  Street"  and  "the  politicians," 
besides  the  Communists,  as  prime  agita- 
tions methods,  but  would  not  follow 
Hitler  into  anti-Semitism.  But  Lemke 
got  a  mere  800,000-odd  votes.  Cough- 
lin sat  in  his  Royal  Oak  office  stunned, 
tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks.  It  was 
beyond  comprehension. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  no  stomach  for 
politics;  the  National  Union  for  Social 
Justice  was  extinguished  with  a  flip  of  his 
hand,  and  he  left  the  air.  But  Social 
Justice  continued,  more  and  more  de- 
fending the  German  Nazis  and  Italian 
Fascists — once  even  calling  democracy 
"a  mockery" — and  Coughlin  himself 
came  out  for  the  corporate  state,  the 
essential  prerogative  of  the  fascist  system. 
And  the  radio  broadcasts  were  resumed. 

Coughlin  had  said  that  anti-Semitism 
would  not  work  in  this  country,  but  his 
associates  knew  him  to  be  personally 
anti-Semitic,  possessor  of  an  elaborate 
library  on  the  subject.     His  friends  had 


long  included  the  violently  anti-Semitic 
wing  of  the  Wall  Street  stock  and  money 
exchanges,  and  his  sub-leadership  both 
in  Royal  Oak  and  throughout  the  nation 
was  heavily  salted  with  professional 
Jew-baiters.  But  no  reason  for  the  sud- 
den shift  to  not-so-veiled  anti-Semitic 
utterances  is  apparent  unless  the  decision 
grew  out  of  personal  bitterness  or  was  a 
shot  in  the  arm  to  offset  indifference  to 
his  addresses.  At  any  rate,  it  was  the 
first  widespread  application  of  what  we 
have  come  to  term  the  Nazi  propaganda 
technic.  Social  Justice  printed  a  favorite 
document  of  anti-Semites,  the  forged 
Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion,  and 
developed  ominous  overtones  about  the 
word  "Christian." 

But  the  same  factors  which,  along  with 
his  lack  of  political  sagacity,  have  always 
prevented  consolidation  of  his  strength, 
kept  Coughlin  from  capitalizing  on  the 
furor  he  had  provoked.  As  a  priest  he 
has  been  unable  to  get  down  into  the  real 
labor  and  rough  and  tumble  of  politics, 
the  actual  day-to-day  building  of  a 
political  party  machine.  And  as  a  priest 
he  could  not  for  long  disregard  his 
church's  opposition  to  anti-Semitism. 
He  subsided  into  relatively  colorless  dis- 
cussions of  money,  a  subject  whose  pos- 
sibilities he  had  already  wrung  dry. 

Whether  Coughlin  will  find  some  other 
method  of  drawing  the  lightning  of  pub- 
lic attention  to  himself  is  impossible  of 
course  to  say.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
when  the  Christian  Front  defendants 
were  acquitted,  Coughlin  issued  a  state- 
ment saying  that  "the  result  of  all  this 
will  be  that  the  Christian  Front  move- 
ment will  emerge  more  vigorous  and 
potent  than  ever."  That  the  Front  has 
now  got  its  martyrs  and  that  its  activity 
will  increase  is  pretty  certain — Coughlin 
says  also  that  the  wave  of  anti-Semitism 
will  probably  grow — but  that  does  not 
necessarily  promise  to  advance  Cough- 
lin's  own  career  very  much.  The  evi- 
dence is  against  his  open  entry  into  the 
political  arena,  even  to  the  extent  of  his 
ill-fated  venture  of  1936. 

Even  more  remote  from  the  sweaty 
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political  world  arc  the  fascist  intellec- 
tuals, a  small  but  relatively  active  band. 
First  place  in  this  category  is  undeniably 
held  by  Lawrence  Dennis,  author  of  The 
Corning  American  Fascism,  and  The  Dynarn- 
ics  of  War  and  Revolution.  In  line  with 
the  new  approach,  he  avoided  the  term 
^'fascism"  in  the  latter  book  published  re- 
cently. Dennis  has  advised  Joseph  Mc- 
Williams  and  other  aspiring  leaders,  but 
his  own  addresses  are  in  the  nature  of  lec- 
tures to  intellectual  audiences;  he  admits, 
however,  that  he  would  not  turn  down  a 
call  to  power.  Another  is  Philip  John- 
son of  the  Johnson  &  Johnson  medical 
supplies  manufacturing  family;  with  a 
young  friend  named  Alan  Blackburn  he 
joined  first  Huey  Long  and  then  Father 
Coughlin  in  an  endeavor  to  serve  as 
braintruster,  and  last  fall  he  accom- 
panied the  German  army  into  Poland  as 
correspondent  for  Social  Justice.  Just 
now  Dennis  and  Johnson  have  rented 
office  space  from  which  they  expect  to 
publish  a  magazine  in  line  with  their 
views.  Harold  Lord  Varney,  who  used 
to  publish  the  richly  printed  Awakener, 
and  Seward  Bishop  Collins,  who  edited 
the  American  Review,  are  other  members 
of  the  entourage. 

Like  their  more  vulgar  brethren,  the 
intellectuals  are  not  united,  and  seldom 
express  high  regard  for  one  another,  but 
most  of  them  have  in  one  way  or  an- 
other aided  in  building  the  American 
Fellow'ship  Forum.  This  organization, 
founded,  according  to  its  literature,  "by 
a  small  group  of  business  and  profes- 
sional men,"  is  directed  by  Friedrich  E. 
Auhagen,  a  naturalized  German  who 
taught  German  at  Columbia  University 
between  1929-35  and  who  lists  himself  as 
a  speaker  for  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion and  the  Town  Hall  of  the  Air. 

From  offices  at  11  West  42nd  Street 
Auhagen,  tall,  personable,  and  a  capable 
speaker,  organizes  meetings  and  debates, 
usually  in  ballrooms  of  the  better  hotels 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  publishes  a  news- 
letter called  The  Forum  Observer  and  a 
magazine,  Todafs  Challenge.  Todafs 
Challenge  was  suspended   in   December, 


1939.  Lawrence  Dennis  and  Pliilip 
Johnson  are  frequent  contributors  and 
speakers.  Though  an  early  Nazi  in  his 
fatherland,  Auhagen  says  he  is  out  of  the 
movement,  but  wishes  Ciermany  to  de- 
feat Great  Britain  and  I'Vance  so  that 
the  United  States  will  "wake  up"  and 
organize  its  industry  along  rational — 
i.e.,  something  like  the  Fascist-Nazi  cor- 
porate state — lines.  But  the  fascist  label 
is  avoided  so  far  as  possible,  and,  as  might 
be  supposed,  stress  has  been  placed  re- 
cently on  keeping  America  out  of  the 
European  war — an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance for  bona  fide  peace  groups. 

The  law  requiring  registration  with  the 
State  Department  of  agents  of  foreign 
principals  was  an  embarrassment  to  Au- 
hagen since  George  Sylvester  Viereck, 
an  assistant  editor  of  Todafs  Challenge, 
registered  as  an  employee,  at  S500 
monthly,  of  the  German  government 
organ  MUnchener  Neueste  Nachrichten.  He 
was  dropped  from  the  masthead  of  To- 
dafs Challenge  but  articles  from  his  pen 
appeared  subsequently.  And  a  corre- 
spondent who  had  been  receiving  propa- 
ganda material  from  the  German  Library 
of  Information  (a  registered  German 
agency  located  in  the  same  building  as 
the  German  consul  in  New  York  City) 
under  a  name  used  for  no  other  purpose, 
suddenly  commenced  receiving  mail  ad- 
dressed to  that  name  from  the  American 
Fellowship  Forum.  A  natural  conclu- 
sion was  that  the  German  agency  had 
loaned  its  mailing  list  to  the  Fellowship 
Forum. 

VI 

How  many  Americans  accept  the  idea 
of  a  fascist  government?  Since  the 
hysteria  resulting  from  revelations  of 
"Fifth  columns"  in  Norway,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  even  France  and  England 
there  have  been  many  frightened  esti- 
mates. Representative  Dies  says  "mil- 
lions of  enemies"  exist  within  our  bor- 
ders; though  the  statement  also  includes 
Communists,  he  must  believe  a  few 
millions  are  fascists  or  fascist  sympathiz- 
ers.    Mrs.  John  L.  Whitehurst,  first  vice 
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president  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  broke  Page  1  of  the  New 
Tork  Times  with  a  startle^  speech  decry- 
ing the  number  of  women  ready  to  vote 
for  dictatorship.  And  according  to  a 
Gallup  poll — reported  January  9,  1939 
— of  3,500,000  men  and  women  who 
listened  regularly  to  Father  Coughlin,  67 
per  cent  agreed  with  him.  Slightly  more 
than  half  of  the  15,000,000  who  listened 
occasionally  had  faith  in  his  views. 

Yet  one  would  wish  a  strict  definition 
of  Mr.  Dies'  term  "enemy"  before  taking 
his  estimate  too  seriously,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  concluded  from  the  Gallup 
figures,  even  though  the  anti-Semitic 
addresses  had  by  then  been  delivered, 
that  seven  or  eight  million  Americans 
consciously  favor  fascism,  even  in  the 
diluted  form  that  Father  Coughlin  sug- 
gests it.  Rather,  the  majority  probably 
agree  simply  that  things  haven't  been 
going  any  too  well  in  America  these  past 
few  years.  Without  questioning  Mrs. 
Whitehurst's  sincerity,  or  even  alarm,  it 
may  be  judged  that  the  Women's  Clubs 
will  not  insert  a  dictatorship  plank  in 
their  platform  for  some  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foothold 
gained  in  New  York  and  other  large 
cities  by  use  of  "Anti"  slogans  is  not  to  be 
dismissed.  While  some  of  this  can  be 
laid  to  the  inevitable  clash  of  nationalities 
and  races  living  in  close  proximity,  it  can- 
not be  forgotten  that  this  nation  has  had 
several  important  prejudice  movements. 
The  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  example  enough — 
and  lately  the  Klan  has  shown  signs  of  re- 
surgence. The  Catholic  magazine  Wis- 
dom has  printed  a  charge  that  Joseph 
McWilliams,  Mobilizers'  leader,  is  a 
Klan  member.  The  Republican  Party 
for  a  great  many  years  after  the  Civil  War 
won  elections  by  waving  the  Bloody 
Shirt,  and  prior  to  that  the  anti-alien 
Know  Nothing  movement  was  not  with- 
out its  influence.  Another  factor  is  the 
lightning  rapidity  with  which  move- 
ments sometimes  spread  in  the  United 
States.  During  the  past  few  years  the 
country  has  seen  the  growth  of  Town- 
sendites.    Epics,    Ham   'n'    Eggers,    and 


others,  none  in  themselves  fascist,  but  of 
the  stuff  out  of  which  fascism  is  made. 

One  thing  seems  fairly  certain  how- 
ever. The  "leader"  has  not  yet  come 
forward,  and  the  formula  is  still  in  the 
process  of  development.  Hitler,  an  as- 
tute man,  said  that  National  Socialism 
was  not  for  export,  by  which  he  probably 
meant  that  fascism  would  of  necessity 
take  a  difi'erent  outward  form  in  each 
country — just  as  there  were  important 
diff'erences  between  the  slogans  of  Musso- 
lini and  Hitler.  Huey  Long's  thesis  of 
fascism  in  the  possible  guise  of  anti- 
fascism  carries  the  point  a  little  farther. 
But  of  some  things  we  can  be  certain: 
American  fascism  will  seek  to  hide  its 
face  even  more  than  in  the  past,  and  it 
will  keep  the  major  tenet  of  all  fascism — 
super-patriotism  and  nationalism.  The 
latter  fact  alone  has  permitted  the  Ameri- 
can fascists  to  outdistance  the  American 
Communists — though  no  fascist  group 
has  yet  matched  the  followers  of  Stalin 
in  tight  effectiveness  of  party  discipline 
and  organization.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that,  since  the  terms  com- 
munist and  fascist  are  sometimes  thought 
synonymous,  communist  parties  of  the 
world  predicate  their  coming  to  power 
upon  violent  seizure  of  government — 
though  the  fact  became  confused  during 
the  recent  Popular  Front  period;  while 
both  Mussolini  and  Hitler  came  to  power 
by  peaceful,  if  not  exactly  democratic, 
means  and  afterward  established  their 
dictatorships.  Fascism  also  gets  at  least 
an  initial  advantage  over  communism 
by  adding  prejudices  to  hopes  of  ordinary 
people  for  a  better  life. 

That  a  fascist  movement  is  diflScult  to 
counter  is  apparent  from  the  eff"orts  of 
Mayor  LaGuardia  to  check  the  relatively 
open  and  none  too  well  led  activities  of 
New  York's  street  agitators.  Had  he 
put  an  arbitrary  curb  on  them,  as  sug- 
gested by  some  Jewish  and  liberal  groups, 
he  would  have  been  guilty  of  suppressing 
freedom  of  speech.  An  outright  plea  or 
denunciation  would  have  been  useless, 
since  the  anti-Semitic  agitators  wasted  no 
love  on  him.     His  answer  then  was  to 
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attack  the  problem  indirectly.  Two  of 
his  secretaries,  Nathan  Frankel  and 
Byrnes  Mcr3onald,  were  set  to  work  on  a 
survey  of  the  problem.  Aided  by  the 
police  department's  alien  squad,  they 
charted  the  little  fuehrers  and  their  ac- 
tivities, and,  once  the  situation  was  un- 
derstood, the  police  gathered  specific 
evidence,  generally  of  "offensive  lan- 
guage," and  hauled  offenders  into  court. 
At  the  same  time  the  picket  line  round 
station  WMCA  was  reduced  from  300  to 
4  and  sellers  of  Social  Justice  and  like  ma- 
terial were  placed  under  restrictions. 
The  Mobilizers'  McWilliams  says  the  ar- 
rests were  helpful;  the  mayor  holds  a 
contrary  view.  Probably  arrests  in  suf- 
ficient numbers — the  1940  season  com- 
menced auspiciously — do  put  a  brake  on 
activities;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
method  w^orks  only  where  utterances  are 
especially  scurrilous  or  fights  break  out. 
And  John  Cassidy,  whose  Christian 
Front  was  not  so  violent  in  speech  or 
action  as  McWilliams'  Mobilizers,  suf- 
fered arrest  by  G-men  because  a  few  of 
his  men  were  storing  ammunition  and 
bombs  and  talking  of  using  them — a 
quite  unnecessary  error  from  a  fascist 
point  of  view.  It  seems  likely,  therefore, 
that  authorities — unless  a  different  in- 
terpretation is  placed  upon  civil  liberties 
— can  do  little  to  prevent  firee  spread  of 
propaganda  so  long  as  overt  acts  are 
avoided. 

As  for  the  immediate  future  of  the 
American  fascists,  it  is  certain  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  progress  of  the  war.  Al- 
ready the  term  "Fifth  column"  has  be- 
come an  epithet.     Frederick  Auhagen, 


leader  (jf  the  Fellowship  Forum,  has  re- 
ferred t(j  the  New  York  1 1 er  aid-Tribune^ 
which  advocated  our  entry  into  the  war, 
as  a  ''Fifth  column."  When  Clarence 
Budington  Kelland,  the  author,  said  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  talk  in  the  New  York 
Dutch  Treat  Club  that  America's  Fifth 
Column  is  led  by  That  Man  in  the  White 
House  it  made  Hendrik  Van  Loon,  a 
fellow-author,  so  angry  that  he  rushed 
out  and  penned  his  resignation  from  the 
club,  of  which  Kelland  is  president. 
And  the  usual  platoons  of  witch  hunter.^ 
took  for  granted  that  the  enemy  must 
naturally  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed and  labor — quite  forgetting 
that  most  of  the  Fifth  columnists  identi- 
fied in  foreign  nations,  such  as  Major 
Quisling  of  Norway  and  Conser\^ative 
M.  P.  Archibald  Ramsey  of  England, 
were  men  of  high  station.  Besides,  anti- 
alien  hysteria  may  eventually  aid  the 
fascists,  who  always  pose  as  super- 
patriots.  Senator  Reynolds  and  Repre- 
sentative Thorkelson  are  most  industri- 
ous in  introducing  anti-alien  bills. 

But  for  the  time  being  "Fifth  column" 
hysteria  will  serve  to  curb  the  open 
sympathizers  of  fascism.  It  will  take 
time  for  a  powerful  movement  to  organ- 
ize itself  out  of  the  confusion  caused  by 
the  war.  But  the  technic  of  prejudice 
politics  has  been  so  well  learned  that 
should  economic  insecurity  continue 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  American 
people  during  the  next  decade  will  be 
forced  to  deal  with  powerful  "hate" 
movements.  Great  vigilance  will  be  re- 
quired to  preserve  our  liberty  without 
giving  it  up  in  ihe  process. 
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HOW  THE  MARKET  FOR  ART  IS  CHANGING 
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rl  were  to  hazard  the  opinion  that 
there  is  a  greater  curiosity  about  art 
and  a  more  inteUigent  interest  in  it  in 
America  to-day  than  probably  anywhere 
in  Europe  during  the  past  four  hun- 
dred years  I  might  not  be  guilty  of  un- 
derstatement. Yet  this  democratic  and 
popular  interest  in  classic  art  and  in 
the  best  contemporary  American  art  is 
merely  one  manifestation  of  a  general 
trend  of  contemporary  art  the  world  over. 
This  trend  involves  a  readjustment  of  the 
social  and  economic  relation  between  the 
artist  and  his  public  which,  loosely 
speaking,  has  existed  since  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  and  it  compels 
art  to  be  financed  in  new  ways — that  is, 
compels  the  artist  to  support  himself  in 
new  ways. 

If  I  venture  to  make  comparisons  be- 
tween the  popular  democratization  of 
classical  and  contemporary  liberal  art  in 
America  and  the  status  of  art  in  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  during  the  past  few  cen- 
turies it  is  not  from  a  chauvinistic  point 
of  view  to  belittle  the  cultures  of  Europe, 
but  rather  to  emphasize  the  modern 
channels  of  mass  production — the  impli- 
cations of  which  are  too  little  under- 
stood. When  the  importance  of  these 
channels  is  grasped  by  the  artist,  the 
critic,  and  the  public,  all  three  will 
realize  the  different  social  value  and, 
therefore,  the  different  aesthetic  style  and 
emotional  content  which  a  living,  cre- 
ative art  must  have  in  our  contemporary 
America.     Walt    Disney's    pictures    are 


enjoyed  by  millions  from  every  social 
class;  therefore  they  are  drawn  for  those 
millions  in  a  style  and  produced  on  a 
scale  which  for  many  preceding  centuries 
would  have  been  impossible  and  incom- 
prehensible to  the  most  gifted  nations  or 
cultured  periods  of  Europe.  Since  the 
early  Renaissance  Europe  has  never  had 
an  art  audience  of  any  importance  out- 
side of  the  cultured  few  of  its  large  cities. 
Imagine  a  Renoir,  a  Rubens,  or  a  Titian 
having  immediate  and  appreciative  audi- 
ences of  some  fifteen  to  forty  million  lov- 
ers of  art!  They  never  had  audiences 
of  more  than  a  few  thousand  drawn 
solely  from  the  aristocratic,  cultured,  and 
privileged  classes  of  the  metropolises.  In 
using  Disney  as  a  dramatic  example  of 
the  effect  of  the  mass  production  of  art 
on  the  size  and  democratization  of  the 
audience  and  on  the  style  and  content  of 
the  art,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
graphic  media — paintings  and  prints — 
are  less  available  or  functional  in  our 
current  civilization.  On  the  contrary, 
the  accelerated  growth  of  intelligent  and 
appreciative  audiences,  due  to  mass  pro- 
duction, which  is  seen  in  the  movie 
field,  is  also  characteristic  of  radio  musi- 
cal programs  and  the  recording  indus- 
try, and  of  the  field  of  the  graphic  arts. 
Dickson  Skinner  in  a  recent  article  in 
Harper^ s  Magazine  estimated  that  10,230,- 
000  families  a  week  out  of  a  possible 
27,000,000  families,  listen  to  symphonic 
music  by  the  four  leading  broadcasting 
orchestras;    that    the    number    of   sym- 
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phonic  orchestras  throughout  the  coun- 
try during  the  past  twenty-three  years 
has  leaped  honi  seventeen  to  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy;  ihat  22  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  country  prefc^rs 
classic  and  symphonic  to  popular  music; 
and  that  in  the  phonograph  industry 
"the  RCA  Victor  Company,  the  largest 
in  the  field,  reports  an  increase  of  600 
per  cent  between  1933  and  1938  [the 
years  of  the  competitive  growth  of  radio 
music],  the  greater  part  of  the  increase 
being  in  the  records  of  classical  music, 
especially  of  symphonies." 

Life  is  seen  by  an  estimated  audience 
of  twelve  to  thirteen  millions  a  week.  It 
has  conducted  fairly  precise  sampling 
polls  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  good  col- 
ored reproductions  of  classical,  and  more 
especially  of  liberal  contemporary  Amer- 
ican art,  and  human  interest  stories 
about  American  artists,  are  among  the 
most  popular  features  with  these  mil- 
lions of  American  readers.  Life  is  not  a 
"quality"  magazine  and  is  certainly  not 
in  the  publishing  business  to  promote 
higher  education.  The  fact  of  interest, 
then,  is  not  that  Life  is  seen  by  millions 
of  people  or  that  it  has  an  exceptionally 
shrewd  editorial  staff.  It  is  that  the 
latter  find  it  expedient  to  reproduce  by  a 
very  expensive  process  examples  of  classic 
and  current  American  art  in  order  to 
maintain  their  subscriptions,  in  order  to 
cater  to  the  taste  of  this  huge  public. 

Life  is  by  no  means  a  unique  example 
of  this  trend.  Each  number  of  Esquire, 
read  by  millions  of  people  each  month,  * 
has  had  for  the  past  six  years  a  compe- 
tent article  with  half  a  dozen  colored 
reproductions  on  some  living  American 
artist.  The  cost  of  running  these  repro- 
ductions runs  about  $1,000  per  page 
for  engravings,  printing,  ink,  and  plates. 
But  from  fan  mail  received  the  editors 
have  felt  that  the  continuance  of  this 
feature  for  the  past  six  years  without  in- 
terruption has  been  warranted.  Coronet 
features  its  generous  art  section  in  color 

*  The  monthly  circulation,  according  to  the  last  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  record,  was  473,028.  According  to  a 
survey  made  by  the  Psychological  Corporation  of  America, 
there  is  an  average  of  10.6  readers  per  copy. 


and  In  black  and  white.  Scrihner\s  Maga- 
zine recently  ran  a  series  of  very  fine 
colored  reproductions  of  contemporary 
American  painters.  When  one  takes 
into  consideration  the  circulation  of 
rotogravure  sections  and  Sunday  supple- 
ments of  such  newspapers  as  the  New 
York  Times,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  one  may 
safely  estimate  that  excellent  reproduc- 
tions of  good  contemporary  American 
art  reach  a  weekly  audience  of  something 
like  fifteen  millions.  Ten  years  ago  this 
would  have  been  inconceivable.  There 
was  no  attempt  then  to  step  up  mass  cir- 
culation by  the  expensive  reproductions 
of  quality  or  serious  art. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  this 
popular-democratic  spread  of  art,  no 
single  one  of  which  will  prove  my  con- 
tention, but  all  of  which  taken  in  the 
aggregate  clearly  mark  a  trend.  The 
book-publishing  industry  is  always  a 
sensitive  barometer  of  the  interests  of  the 
country.  During  the  past  year  three 
biographies  and  five  autobiographies  of 
living  American  artists  have  been  pub- 
lished. Thomas  Craven's  Treasury  of 
American  Prints  was  a  Book-of-the-Month 
choice  for  a  dividend  and  its  publishers 
report  for  it  a  sale  of  200,000  copies. 
For  his  elaborate  and  expensive  Treasury 
of  Art  Masterpieces  they  report  a  sale  of 
100,000  copies.  Rockwell  Kent's  edit- 
ing of  a  similar  but  less  expensive  album, 
WorlcTs  Famous  Paintings,  and  Peyton 
Boswell's  large  album  on  Modern  Ameri- 
can Art  were  best  sellers.  There  have 
been  at  least  seven  other  books  or  albums 
or  combinations  of  both  on  contemporary 
American  painting.  This  is  unprece- 
dented in  American  publishing  history. 

In  the  art  market  is  seen  a  similar 
trend.  During  the  depression  the  New 
York  galleries,  most  of  which  operate  on 
a  comparatively  small  turnover  at  hand- 
some prices  to  a  carefully  chosen  list, 
were  all  hard  hit,  and  many  of  them 
failed.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the 
past  five  years  there  have  been  at  least 
five  ambitious  eflforts  to  market  prints, 
small  statues,  and  colored  reproductions 
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in  large  editions  at  low  prices.  The  ap- 
peal was  not,  as  heretofore,  to  rarity  but 
to  low  price. 

The  Associated  American  Artists  was 
organized  six  years  ago  to  sell  original 
signed  prints,  by  nationally  known  artists, 
in  editions  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  at 
S5  apiece.  The  directors  felt  that  the 
proper  foundation  for  American  graphic 
art  was  not  a  ''secret  list''  of  a  few 
Park  Avenue  millionaires  but  some  ten 
million  average  Americans.  Operating 
largely  through  a  mail-order  index  and 
illustrated  catalogues,  they  now  have  in 
their  files  the  names  and  addresses  of 
78,000  clients  of  whom  20,000  are  actual 
purchasers.  These  come  from  every 
State  in  the  nation  and  from  32  foreign 
countries,  including  Manchukuo,  Eg\pt, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  Siam,  and  India. 
Other  New  York  galleries  have  sold  by 
illustrated  catalogues  and  the  mail-order 
business,  notably  E.  Weyhe,  since  1917. 
The  Associated  American  Artists  are  per- 
haps the  most  conspicuous  example  of 
the  mass-production  approach.  They 
advertise  extensively,  handle  only  Amer- 
ican art,  and  in  the  case  of  prints  sell  al- 
most exclusively  uniform,  inexpensive, 
signed  editions  and  colored  reproduc- 
tions. Raymond  and  Raymond  is  per- 
haps the  best  known  of  the  dealers  en- 
tirely committed  to  handsome  colored 
reproductions  at  moderate  prices.  They 
handle  popular,  classic,  and  some  Amer- 
ican subjects.  There  are  several  other 
New  York  houses  which  edit  fine  colored 
reproductions. 

The  sk\Tocketing  of  museum  and 
exhibition  attendance  is  perhaps  the 
most  direct  testimony  of  the  interest  of 
the  general  public  in  art.  The  total 
museum  attendance  during  the  past  year 
was  estimated  at  between  fifteen  and 
twenty-  million,  of  which  the  attendance 
at  the  WPA  art  centers  and  exhibitions 
alone  was  eight  million.  The  recent 
Picasso  and  Old  Italian  Masters  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  of 
New  York  Citv'  were  seen  by  100,670 
and  by  290,888  people  respectively. 
Although  the  Italian  paintings  were  ex- 


hibited for  ten  weeks  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  doors  open  until  ten 
o'clock  at  night  and  to  reroute  the  exits 
to  accommodate  the  crowds,  which  aver- 
aged 3,931  daily.  The  attendance  at  the 
art  exhibitions  of  the  San  Francisco  Fair 
was  about  one  million.  At  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  the  industrial  exhib- 
its leaned  heavily  on  murals,  sculpture, 
or  art  exhibitions  to  sell  their  wares  to  the 
public.  This  was  hardly  an  innovation, 
since  in  the  radio  field  business  had  simi- 
larly relied  on  good  musical  programs  to 
advertise  its  merchandise.  The  point  of 
interest  again  is  that  this  apparent 
growth  of  art  interest  is  not  an  isolated 
phenomenon  like  put-put  golf  but  fits 
into  the  plotted  pattern  of  a  general 
trend. 

Xo  re\*iew  of  the  growing  participa- 
tion of  America  in  its  art  can  omit  men- 
tion of  the  federal  art  projects.  In  the 
South,  Middle,  and  Western  States  more 
than  eight  million  people  have  partici- 
pated in  the  acti\*ities  of  the  72  WPA 
community  art  centers,  which  have  been 
established  by  the  Project  through  the 
co-operation  of  local  sponsors.  The  in- 
terest in  the  art  center  movement  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  over  $750,000 
has  been  contributed  toward  the  pro- 
gram by  the  communities  themselves. 
In  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  such  as 
Xew  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco 
80,000  underpri'vileged  children  and 
adults  have  received  instruction  in  art 
classes.  This  is  over  four  times  the  total 
enrolled  attendance  of  the  students  at  the 
eighteen  leading  art  schools  throughout 
the  country  in  1930. 

I  believe  that  an  impartial  re\dew  of 
these  and  similar  facts  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  trend  of  art  in  America 
to-day  is  democratic,  in  that  it  aims  to 
satisfy  a  widening  popular  curiosity  and 
interest.  To  find  an  equivalent  popular 
participation  in  the  graphic  and  plastic 
arts  one  must  jump  clear  beyond  the 
Renaissance,  perhaps  to  the  rose  win- 
dows and  car\'ed  portals  of  the  cathe- 
drals of  the  Trecento. 

When  I  speak  of  a  democratic  trend, 
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catering  to  the  thirteen  million  as  well 
as  to  the  sophisticated  few,  I  do  not  imply 
a  lowering  of  aesthetic  standards.  In 
the  field  of  music  Dickson  Skinner  notes 
the  reverse.  But  the  trend  does  imply 
that  the  art  content  will  appeal  to  the 
popular,  human  palate  rather  than  to 
that  of  the  aristocrat,  the  exquisite,  the 
sophisticate.  It  becomes  then  of  inter- 
est to  note  that  the  great  swing  of  the 
pendulum  in  American  art  away  from 
art  for  art's  sake — the  preoccupation 
with  aesthetics,  the  ecole  de  Paris,  abstrac- 
tions and  the  other  isms — toward  a  more 
extroverted,  human  interest,  American- 
scene  expression  almost  exactly  coin- 
cides with  the  federal  patronage  and  the 
more  popular  reception  and  wider  inter- 
est in  contemporary  painting.  Never 
before  in  America  has  art  seemed  so 
solidly  integrated  with  the  social  needs 
of  the  community. 

II 

One  might  expect,  along  with  this 
greater  interest  in  and  social  integration 
of  our  art,  an  increasing  body  of  sales  and 
a  growing  economic  independence  for 
our  artists.  The  reverse  would  seem  to 
be  the  case.  Nor  can  this  paradox  be 
wholly  attributed  to  the  depression.  In 
certain  respects  the  ability  of  the  artist 
to  support  himself  by  the  sale  of  his  work 
has  probably  been  decreasing  over  a 
period  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  though 
there  has  been  a  marked  acceleration 
since  1930.  There  are  few  statistical 
data  to  support  this  hypothesis,  but  what- 
ever information  there  is  (with  certain 
reservations)  seems  to  point  this  way.* 
Porter  Butts,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Social  Education  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  who  has  been  collecting  data 
on  sales  of  art  in  Wisconsin  since  1880, 
establishes  the  fact  that  at  the  Second 
Industrial  Exposition  in  1882  in  Milwau- 
kee   the    sales    of  paintings    aggregated 

*  Lee  Simonson  is  writing  a  book  which  will  include  a 
study  of  certain  phases  of  the  economic  relation  of  the  artist 
to  his  public  in  various  periods.  Francis  Henry  Taylor, 
Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  has  been 
working  for  several  years  on  a  history  of  public  and  private 
art  collections  which  will  also  throw  light  on  these  unex- 
plored regions. 


SI  1 ,522.  Fifty-three  years  later,  in  1 935, 
at  the  annual  State-wide  Painters  and 
Sculptors  Exhibition  the  sales  totaled 
SI 78.  Whereas  sales  at  the  Milwaukee 
Industrial  Exposition  during  the  1880's 
never  fell  below  S2,300,  sales  of  works  of 
Wisconsin  artists  for  all  shows  at  the 
Milwaukee  Art  Institute — the  leading 
sales  gallery  of  the  State — during  the 
thirteen  years  between  1922  and  1935 
averaged  only  S424  a  year.  "Consid- 
ered from  every  angle,"  writes  Mr. 
Butts,  "art  patronage  was  gargantuan 
in  the  1880's  compared  with  the  1930's." 
I  give  these  figures  because  hitherto  so 
few  have  been  available  to  show  the 
prices  paid  for  contemporary  American 
art.  Mr.  Simonson  has  attempted  to 
get  similar  information  from  museums, 
including  the  Boston,  the  Whitney,  and 
the  Barnes  collection;  from  galleries, 
from  private  collectors,  and  from  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Bureau  of  the 
Treasury.  In  not  one  case  w^as  informa- 
tion forthcoming. 

In  my  opening  paragraph  I  alluded  to 
a  readjustment  of  the  marketing  of  art 
which  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
the  present  economic  trend.  We  are  so 
used  to  thinking  of  the  purchase  of  art  in 
terms  of  a  fluctuating  price  on  the  open 
speculative  market  that  we  forget  that 
this  is  not  only  a  comparatively  recent 
conception  of  the  way  of  fixing  the  price 
of  art  but  also  a  comparatively  unusual 
method  of  purchasing  any  commodity. 
We  do  not  buy  plumbing  or  books  or 
wallpaper  on  the  basis  of  a  rising,  specu- 
lative value  on  the  open  market,  nor 
could  we  readily  imagine  a  plumber 
bidding  in  at  an  auction  of  second-hand 
toilet-fixtures  in  order  to  maintain  their 
price  level.  Most  commodities  are  pur- 
chased on  the  basis  of  a  service,  the  price 
of  which  is  determined  by  cost  plus  de- 
mand. In  almost  all  periods  of  the 
world's  history  art  was  thus  paid  for,  and 
even  to-day  the  murals  and  sculptures 
commissioned  by  the  federal  government 
— or  indeed  by  private  architects — are 
paid  for  on  this  basis. 

Does  the  American  artist  to-day  sup- 
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port  himself  by  the  sale  of  his  work  on  a 
fluctuating  speculative  market  or  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  of  services  rendered? 
To  what  extent  does  he  support  himself 
at  all?  So  far  as  I  know  no  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, yet  they  are  of  some  interest  to  the 
57,625  American  artists  *  as  also  to  the 
student  of  social,  cultural,  and  economic 
trends  in  America. 

To  find  an  answer  to  these  questions  I 
sent  out  a  hundred  questionnaires  to  a 
list  of  the  most  prominent  and  nationally 
known  American  artists.  I  made  up  this 
list  by  selecting  the  names  of  those  artists 
who  appeared  most  frequently  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  Whitney  Museum 
exhibitions  over  a  period  of  eight  years; 
and  I  checked  my  results  with  the  simi- 
lar catalogues  of  the  Carnegie  Art  Insti- 
tute and  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  the  recent  books  on  Amer- 
ican Art  by  Forbes  Watson,  Peyton  Bos- 
well,  Jr.,  and  Martha  Candler  Cheney. 
Every  artist  on  my  list  had  been  invited 
to  the  Whitney  Museum;  almost  all  of 
them  had  been  invited  to  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Modern  Museum,  the  Corcoran, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  Philadel- 
phia annuals.  Some  of  the  artists  on  this 
list  were  from  Texas,  Chicago,  New 
Mexico,  and  California,  but  the  great 
majority  were  from  New  York  and  the 
vicinity,  and  had  business  connections 
with  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-Seventh 
Street  dealers.  The  work  of  most  of 
them  had  been  exhibited  in  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  Venice,  and  much  of  it  was  in 
the  permanent  collections  of  many  of  our 
museums.  The  average  age  of  these 
artists  was  perhaps  fifty.  That  is,  they 
had  reached  their  full  maturity.  I  have 
got  answers  from  about  one  half  of  them. 
What  was  the  average  earning  power  of 
this  group,  not  containing  perhaps  all  the 
most  creative  and  sensitive  artists  of  the 
country  but  presumably — judged  by  the 


*  According  to  the  15th  U.  S.  census  of  1930  this  number 
were  gainfully  employed  as  artists  and  teachers  of  art.  Of 
this  number  more  than  6,000  were  listed  in  Who's  Who  in 
American  Art,  1936-1937.  Owing  to  the  depression  and  the 
9.000  odd  artists  employed  by  the  WPA  and  the  NYA 
Art  Projects,  these  figures  were  probably  subsequently 
increased. 


indicated  method  of  selection — the  most 
widely  known  and  financially  successful? 

I  had  asked  in  my  questionnaire  for 
the  earnings  from  sales  of  work  for  1937, 
1938,  and  1939  and  the  average  annual 
earnings  about  fifteen  years  ago;  for  sup- 
plementary income  during  1939  from 
other  sources  such  as  teaching,  lecturing, 
and  writing;  and  for  earnings  for  1937, 
1938,  and  1939  from  mural  commissions 
from  the  Treasury  Department's  Section 
of  Fine  Arts  or  from  salaries  from  the 
WPA  Art  Project. 

Of  the  artists  from  whom  I  had  answers 
only  ten  had  earned  over  S3,000  a  year 
from  sales  of  their  work.  The  average 
annual  earnings  from  sales  for  1937-1939 
was  SI, 8 64;  but  if  the  four  artists  having 
incomes  of  over  $5,000  were  excluded, 
the  average  annual  earnings  would  be 
SI, 38 9  for  the  remainder!  Fifteen  years 
before,  when  few  of  these  artists  were  as 
well  known  as  now,  the  average  annual 
earnings  had  been  S2,080  for  those  then 
working. 

This,  then,  is  the  not  altogether  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  financial  hopes  and 
ambitions  of  the  "18,087  art  students  at- 
tending the  18  leading  art  schools 
throughout  the  country."  The  unusu- 
ally successful  and  gifted — one  out  of 
each  180 — may  look  forward  toward  the 
age  of  fifty  to  an  income  from  the  sale  of 
his  work  of  less  than  SI, 900. 

Many  of  the  artists  who  answered  me 
supplemented  their  income  from  other 
sources.  About  one-third  taught  and 
lectured  during  1939.  The  average  in- 
come from  teaching  was  SI, 588  and  from 
lecturing  S365.  Thus  the  combined 
average  income  from  these  two  sources 
for  about  33  per  cent  of  the  group  was 
SI, 953 — somewhat  greater  than  their  in- 
come from  the  sale  of  works  of  art. 

Exactly  three-quarters  of  the  artists 
heard  from  received  commissions  or  sal- 
aries from  the  Federal  Government. 
More  than  twice  as  many  had  commis- 
sions for  murals  from  the  Section  of  Fine 
Arts  as  had  WPA  jobs.  (Remember 
we  are  dealing  with  artists  in  the  upper 
income  brackets.)     A  number  got  assist- 
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ancc  from  both  projects.  Those  artists 
getting  work  from  the  WPA  Art  Proj- 
ect averaged  S633.  Those  having  con- 
tracts with  the  Section  averaged  SI, 506, 
ahnost  as  much  as  their  income  derived 
from  the  salc!  of  llieir  work.  Other 
sources  of  income  than  those  indicated 
were  for  rights  of  reproduction,  for  com- 
mercial work,  or  occasionally  for  an  im- 
portant private  mural.  Taken  together, 
the  average  earned  income  from  all 
sources  was  S3, 71 9  as  compared  to  that  of 
S  1,9 13  for  the  sale  of  the  artist's  work. 

These  figures — all  too  few — would 
seem  to  point  in  the  direction  I  have 
indicated:  first,  that  very,  very  few  of 
even  the  most  successful  artists  to-day 
support  themselves  by  the  sale  of  their 
work;  and  second,  that  more  and  more 
American  art,  in  which  there  is  a  grow- 
ing interest  by  the  general  public,  is 
largely  financed  (that  is  the  artist  is  sup- 
ported) on  the  basis  of  a  service  rendered 
at  cost  and  apparently  less  and  less  on 
the  basis  of  art  sold  on  an  open,  fluctuat- 
ing speculative  market. 

If  the  earning  power  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful American  painters  through  the 
sales  of  their  work  was  somewhat  lower 
than  that  of  an  average  village  plumber, 
one  speculated  on  how  the  less  successful 
or  less  publicized  artists  supported  them- 
selves. It  must  be  again  emphasized 
that  these  less  publicized  or  younger 
painters  may  have  som'e  of  the  best  cre- 
ative talent.  They  are  not  necessarily 
inferior  artists  but  less  successful  money 
earners.  I  therefore  determined  to  send 
out  similar  questionnaires  to  artist  groups 
in  several  of  our  American  cities.  I 
chose  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
and  San  Francisco;  and  in  each  case  I 
asked  the  leading  museum  director  to 
furnish  me  with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  local  regional  artists  who  exhibit 
in  the  local  annual  exhibitions.  From 
each  list  I  selected  twenty-five  names. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  small  group  on 
which  to  base  an  average,  especially  as  I 
received  answers  from  only  about  one- 
third  of  them;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
regional  lists  furnished  me  contained  be- 


tween 29  and  200  names,  so  that  actually 
I  got  answers  from  5  per  cent  to  38  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  artists  in  such 
groups,  which  is  a  fair  sampling  average; 
and  the  similarity  of  the  answers  was 
appallingly  regular.  It  must  be  empha- 
sized in  the  second  place  that  these 
groups  from  four  of  our  largest  and 
wealthiest  cities  away  from  the  eastern 
seaboard  contain  the  best  locally  known 
exhibition  artists.  I  was  not  concerned  in 
this  survey  with  professional  portrait 
painters,  professional  muralists,  commer- 
cial artists,  illustrators,  etc.,  who  do  not 
generally  exhibit  and  whose  work  is  not 
on  sale  to  the  public.  To  round  out  a 
survey  on  American  art  such  groups 
must  subsequently  be  included.  To 
date  no  facts  are  available  on  any  artists' 
incomes.  I  am  concerned  here  with 
that  small  group  of  creative  artists  who 
seem  to  have  the  greatest  influence,  or  to 
awaken  the  most  widespread  interest 
and  curiosity  throughout  the  country. 

Here  are  some  of  the  averaged  answers 
to  my  questionnaires: 

In  Cleveland  the  average  annual  in- 
come from  the  sale  of  the  artists'  work 
was  S72.  Almost  none  of  the  group  had 
exhibited  in  1925.  Very  few  supple- 
mented their  incomes  in  1939  by  teach- 
ing, writing,  or  lecturing.  More  than 
half  received  commissions  from  the  Sec- 
tion of  Fine  Arts  or  salaries  from  the 
WPA  Art  Project.  The  average  in- 
come from  such  sources  was  S617. 

In  Pittsburgh  the  average  annual  in- 
come from  sales  of  art  was  S295.  A  little 
more  than  half  the  group  had  not  been 
exhibiting  in  1925.  About  ninety  per 
cent  of  those  heard  from  supplemented 
their  incomes  in  1939  by  teaching  (and 
lecturing  or  writing)  and  they  earned 
from  such  sources  an  average  of  SI ,788  a 
year.  A  little  over  half  of  the  group  re- 
ceived incomes  from  the  Section  of  Fine 
Arts  or  the  WPA  Art  Project  and  from 
these  sources  averaged  S645  a  year. 
The  average  earning  power  of  the  whole 
group  from  all  such  sources  was  $1,654  a 
year. 

In  Chicago  the  average  annual  income 
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of  painters  from  the  sale  of  their  work  for 
the  three  years  was  $165.  Those  who 
worked  for  the  government  averaged 
another  $464  for  the  same  period.  The 
average  income  from  those  who  taught 
was  $1,700.  The  group  heard  from 
were  young;  almost  none  had  exhibited 
in  1925. 

San  Francisco  gives  the  same  discour- 
aging picture.  The  average  annual  in- 
come from  sales  was  a  little  better,  $510. 
Fewer  artists,  however,  received  help 
from  the  government.  The  average  in- 
come from  those  who  taught  is  almost  the 
same  as  in  Chicago,  $1,866. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  quote  at 
length  from  the  comments  of  these 
American  artists,  living  outside  the  orbit 
of  the  New  York  art  market  but  forming 
nevertheless  much  of  the  backbone  of 
the  contemporary  art  movement.  These 
comments  are  sometimes  discouraged 
but  more  often  constructive  in  expressing 
their  hopes  and  suggested  solutions  of 
their  economic  dilemma.  There  is  much 
gratitude  to  the  two  federal  art  projects 
which  often  have  made  their  survival  as 
artists  possible.  Perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting note  is  an  oft  repeated  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  consider  art 
sales  as  a  means  of  earning  a  living. 

A  Chicago  artist  writes:  "The  future 
for  the  professional  painter  does  not  seem 
very  encouraging.  The  tendency  for  art 
is  to  become  more  and  more  a  leisure 
time  activity,  a  hobby."  Another  says: 
"I  have  made  the  bulk  of  my  livelihood 
by  doing  commercial  work,  wood-en- 
graving, restoring,  etc.,  which  gives  me  a 
fairly  decent  living,  with  a  little  time  left 
to  experiment  and  paint.  However,  as 
I  sincerely  consider  painting  as  some- 
thing purely  recreational  with  me,  I  do 
not  even  make  a  fair  attempt  to  sell." 
Too  often  there  are  comments  such  as  the 
following:  "Have  exhibited  my  work  in 
most  of  the  important  museums  of  the 
United  States  for  ten  years  and  never  sold 
one  painting  from  these  sources.  Have 
sold  small  paintings  at  club  auctions  for 
$1  to  $5 — the  buyers  being  mostly 
artists." 


Most  of  the  artists  heard  from  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  survey  and  the  belief 
that  a  better  understanding  of  their 
economic  circumstances  might  make  a 
solution  possible.  Only  three  expressed 
what  one  might  term  the  "ivory  tower" 
attitude.  One  artist  writes:  "I  was  born 
a  painter,  not  a  teacher.  Artists  should 
talk  with  their  brushes.  Artists  should 
stay  within  their  own  field.  A  good 
writer  is  never  a  good  artist." 


HI 

I  realize  that  the  above  statistics  are 
meager  and  that  the  most  accurate  ones 
can  often  be  broken  down  to  fit  almost 
any  generalization.  But  one  can  still 
hazard  an  hypothesis  or  explanation  of 
these  facts  and  apparent  trends,  which 
seems  to  fit  into  the  wider  economic  and 
social  movements  of  the  crazy  pattern  of 
the  world  we  live  in. 

From  now  on,  more  and  more  art  will 
be  supported — is  being  supported — on 
the  basis  of  services  rendered  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  sales  on  a  speculative  art 
market.  This  emphatically  does  not 
mean  that  the  public  will  stop  buying 
paintings  and  prints.  The  public  will 
buy  more  and  more  as  it  becomes  more 
art-conscious  and  educated  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  buying  inexpensive  (often 
mass-produced)  art.  It  does  mean  that 
even  the  most  publicized  artists  will  de- 
rive a  larger  and  larger  fraction  of  their 
income  from  such  sources  as  direct  com- 
missions— Federal,  State,  municipal,  or 
private — teaching,  lecturing,  writing,  or 
receiving  a  salary  from  a  university  as 
resident  artist.  (Iowa,  Pomona,  Wis- 
consin, Dartmouth  Universities  have 
generously  broken  ground.  Harvard, 
basking  in  the  twilight  tradition  of  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Eliot  Norton,  is  turning 
out  a  school  of  young  museum  directors 
and  is  totally  unaware  that  a  great  uni- 
versity can  stimulate  creative  art.)  The 
public  is  perhaps  ignorant  of  the  attempt 
made  several  years  ago  by  artist  organ- 
izations to  obtain  a  modest  rental  fee 
from  museums  for  the  use  of  the  paintings 
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which  they  borrow  from  artists  to  exhibit. 
Such  a  rental  fee  would  go  far  to  help 
support  young  artists  before  they  begin  to 
sell.  Nor  is  it  generally  known  to  the 
public  that  practically  no  artist  ever  gets 
paid  for  reproductions  of  his  work,  often 
made  without  his  permission.  What 
would  a  successful  writer  answer  to  the 
argument  that  the  publisher  was  doing 
him  a  favor  by  publishing  his  manuscript 
without  pay,  since  otherwise  no  one 
would  read  it?  If  artists  obtained  the 
same  royalties  through  copyrights  as  do 
writers,  they  would  have  no  serious  eco- 
nomic problem.  Yet  some  of  the  best- 
meaning  and  most  intelligent  museum 
directors  still  tell  me  that  artists  make  a 
great  mistake  ever  to  organize  or  to  be- 
come involved  in  economic  problems! 
(The  curious  fact  is  that  a  few  artists  still 
agree  with  them.) 

I  shall  give  a  few  other  examples  of 
the  way  in  which  the  creative  talent  of 
our  best  artists  can  be  intelligently  capi- 
talized both  to  supply  a  really  needed 
public  function  and  at  the  same  time  to 
support  good  art  on  the  basis  of  a  service 
rendered. 

PAf,  the  new  New  York  daily  news- 
paper, caters  to  the  public  partly  on  the 
basis  of  many  good  illustrations  by  lead- 
ing artists.  I  believe  one  may  say  that 
no  attempt  at  a  newspaper  with  such 
handsome  illustrations,  so  substantially 
paid  for,  has  ever  beeu  made  either  in 
this  country  or  in  Europe. 

Recently,  Mr.  Walter  Wanger,  inde- 
pendent movie  producer,  collaborated 
with  Mr.  Reeves  Lewenthal  of  the  Asso- 
ciated American  Artists  in  commission- 
ing nine  outstanding  artists  to  paint 
characters  and  scenes  from  Eugene 
O'Neill's  "The  Long  Voyage  Home," 
while  the  production  was  actually  being 
filmed  in  Hollywood.  This  is,  I  believe, 
a  noteworthy  achievement,  not  simply 
because  it  is  the  largest  commission  ever 
granted  to  a  group  of  American  artists  by 
private  industry,  but  because  it  has  in- 
telligently opened  a  whole  new  field  to 
the  American  artist.  It  marks  the  first 
attempt  of  the  motion  picture  or  any 


other  industry  to  bring  together  in  tlic 
same  location  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions a  cross-section  of  American  artists 
of  recognized  standing.  Completely  at 
variance  with  one  another  in  back- 
ground, age,  and  artistic  approach,  these 
artists  were  given  complete  freedom  of 
expression  in  drawing  their  subject  mat- 
ter out  of  the  same  basic  material.  The 
resulting  group  of  related  paintings  re- 
veal graphically  the  varied  reactions  of 
artists  to  the  same  artistic  problems. 
Mr.  Wanger  has  arranged  to  circulate 
the  entire  series  of  paintings  throughout 
the  United  States  for  two  years  as  an  art 
exhibition  in  the  hope  of  creating  a  more 
intense  interest  in  American  art. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  example  of  the 
use  by  advertising  agencies  of  the  creative 
works  of  our  best  artists.  Mr.  Charles 
Coiner,  art  director  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  has  commissioned  such  outstanding 
artists  as  Maurice  Sterne,  Millard  Sheets, 
and  Georgia  O'Keefe  to  make  paintings 
in  Honolulu,  free  from  directive  control 
and  handsomely  paid,  for  Dole  pineapple 
advertising.  Other  examples  of  the 
tendency  can  be  cited. 

The  outlook,  then,  for  American 
artists  is  not  entirely  discouraging,  if 
once  they  and  the  general  public  face  the 
fact  that  the  means  of  rationalizing  art 
in  this  not  altogether  rational  world  is 
slowly  changing.  And  I  am  convinced 
myself  that  the  outlook  for  a  vigorous 
flowering  of  American  art,  integrated 
and  scaled  to  the  hopes  and  tastes  of 
countless  millions  of  Americans,  rather 
than  to  the  pocketbooks  of  those  who 
still  continue  to  buy  French  Impression- 
ism from  Fifty-Seventh  Street,  is  still 
more  hopeful.  More  and  more  in  a 
world  apparently  tottering  to  self-annihi- 
lation on  the  logic  of  nineteenth-century 
scientific  progress,  the  human  mind  is 
searching  for  the  critical  values  which  it 
has  lost  in  its  worship  of  nineteenth- 
century  scientific  materialism.  More 
and  more  Americans  seem  to  be  discov- 
ering these  values  in  art,  which  is  and 
always  will  be  the  greatest  critique  of 
human  behavior. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  ATTACK  ON  SUPERFLUOUS  FAT 


BY  GEORGE  W.  GRAY 


Ws  a  very  odd  thing — 
As  odd  as  can  be — 
That  whatever  Miss  T  eats 
Turns  into  Miss  T. 
— Walter  de  la  Mare,  "Peacock  Pie" 

FOOD  does  have  some  say  in  the  matter, 
however.  Despite  the  innate  consti- 
tutional pattern  which  decrees  that  what- 
ever Miss  T  eats  turns  into  Miss  T,  and 
never  into  anyone  else,  considerable  veto 
power  remains  vested  in  the  edibles.  So 
much  so  that  the  presence  or  absence  of 
certain  minute  ingredients  may  power- 
fully affect  Miss  T's  health,  and  that  too 
in  ways  other  than  those  described  as  in- 
digestion, dyspepsia,  and  other  tradi- 
tional ills  of  the  alimentary  tract.  Medi- 
cal research  reveals  that  food  factors 
may  determine  whether  Miss  T  is  to  be 
more  or  less  resistant  to  infectious  dis- 
eases; whether  she  is  to  become  prema- 
turely blind  or  remain  possessed  of  good 
vision;  they  influence  skin  ailments, 
heart  disorders,  and  paralysis,  and  may 
even  weight  the  scales  between  insanity 
and  normal  mentality.  Each  advance 
in  our  knowledge  of  nutrition  confirms 
the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  "Man 
is  what  he  eats."  It  was  a  superstition 
of  course  and  yet  perhaps  it  was  not 
without  its  glimmer  of  intuitional  truth: 
the  notion  held  and  practiced  by  the 
actor  Edmund  Kean  that  he  must  not 
only  dress  but  also  eat  according  to  the 
role  he  was  to  play  on  the  stage — pork  for 
tyrants,  beef  for  murderers,  mutton  for 
lovers. 


In  Kean's  day  (1787-1833),  medical 
science  held  to  the  theory  of  a  single  uni- 
versal nutritional  factor — "aliment"  it 
was  called — present  in  all  foods.  "There 
are  many  kinds  of  food,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  only  one  aliment,"  was  an 
aphorism  that  had  come  down  from  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  as  late  as  1833  it  was 
still  widely  believed  and  respectfully 
quoted  by  medical  men  in  their  attempts 
to  explain  the  mechanism  of  digestion. 
But  in  1834  the  English  physician  Wil- 
liam Prout,  who  was  also  an  experimen- 
tal chemist,  pointed  out  three  different 
kinds  of  substances  in  food,  each  nutri- 
tious and  yet  each  of  a  nature  different 
from  that  of  the  others.  These  he  iden- 
tified as  the  saccharine  group,  of  which 
sugar  and  starch  are  examples;  the  oleag- 
inous group,  richly  represented  in  butter 
and  other  oily  foods;  and  the  albuminous 
group,  whose  familiar  exemplars  are  egg- 
white  and  lean  meat.  A  few  years  later 
the  albuminous  substances  came  to  be 
known  3.s  proteins  (a  word  coined  in  1839 
by  the  Dutch  chemist  G.  J.  Mulder),  the 
oleaginous  3.S  fats,  and  the  saccharines  as 
carbohydrates;  and  thereafter  for  several 
decades  controversy  raged  among  the 
experts  regarding  the  relative  value  of 
these  three  aliments.  Eventually,  as  bio- 
chemistry advanced,  guided  by  the  re- 
sults of  experimental  diets  with  animals, 
two  further  groups  were  added:  minerals, 
of  which  the  salts  of  calcium,  phosphorus, 
and  iron  are  examples,  and  vitamins,  a 
category  which  includes  a  variety  of  sub- 
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stances  derived  from  plant  and  animal 
tissue,  some  of  vvliieli  are  iu)w  so  well- 
known  ehemieally  (liaL  ihr.y  have  he{!n 
made  in  the  laboratory.  Thus  in  [)lacc 
of  the  one  aliment  of  the  early  19th  een- 
tury,  we  distinguish  live  different  groups, 
each  playing  its  part  in  the  living  chem- 
istry by  which  we  breathe,  grow,  move, 
feel,  think,  and  perform  the  other  func- 
tions of  human  existence. 

How  foods  vary  in  their  proportionate 
holdings  of  the  five  aliments  may  be  illus- 
trated in  a  comparison  of  the  chemical 
analysis  of  Actor  Kcan's  three  kinds  of 
meats.  Here  is  the  line-up  for  lean  beef, 
lean  mutton,  and  loin  of  pork,  as  com- 
piled at  the  Columbia  University  labora- 
tories by  Drs.  Henry  G.  Sherman  and 
Garoline  Sherman  Lanford  from  the 
latest  chemical  studies: 

BEEF  MUTTON  PORK 

Protein 21.3  19.8  16.6 

Carbohydrate 0  0  0 

Fat 7.9  12.4  30.1 

Minerals 

Calcium 013  .014  .006 

Phosphorus .204  .216  .108 

Iron 003  .002  .0015 

Vitamins  * 

Vitamin  A 50 .  (no  data)  (no  data) 

Thiamin  (Bi) 640.  900.  4200. 

Riboflavin  (B2) 260.  280.  225. 

*  Riboflavin  values  are  in  micrograms,  the  other  vitamins 
in  international  units,  per  100  grams  of  the  meat;  the  values 
for  protein,  fat,  and  minerals  are  percentages. 

Note  that  the  meats  are  alike  in  having 
no  carbohydrate,  not  very  different  in 
their  protein  content,  but  the  contrast  is 
quite  marked  when  we  come  to  some  of 
their  other  ingredients.^  Thus  a  mutton 
eater  gets  more  fat  than  a  beef  eater  does, 
and  a  pork  eater  gets  nearly  four  times  as 
much.  Beef,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
richest  in  iron  and  Vitamin  A;  mutton  in 
phosphorus  and  riboflavin  (Vitamin  B2); 
and  pork  in  thiamin  (Vitamin  Bi). 
Whether  these  observations  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  biochemistry  of  tyranny,  mur- 
der, and  romantic  love  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  Gertainly  it  would 
be  rash  to  conclude  from  Edmund  Kean's 
theatrical  hunch  that  diets  high  in  fat 
and  thiamin  are  favorable  to  tyranny, 
whereas  murderousness  thrives  best  on 
lower  portions  of  fat  and  higher  portions 
of  protein,  iron,  and  Vitamin  A,  with  the 
lover's  needs  served  by  a  combination 


somewhat  intermediate  between  these 
extremes.  However,  it  may  be  apropos 
to  recall  in  this  connection  that  labora- 
tory tests  show  correlations  between  the 
chemical  content  of  the  blood  and  cer- 
tain mental  and  em(jti(jnal  states — such, 
for  example,  as  epilepsy,  schizophrenia, 
rage. 

Recently,  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  School 
of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  in  Balti- 
more, Drs.  E.  V.  McGoUum  and  Elsa 
Orent  made  a  study  of  the  role  of  manga- 
nese in  nutrition.  This  metal  is  present 
in  minute  traces  in  many  vegetables  and 
other  foods,  but  McGoUum  and  Orent 
were  able  to  prepare  diets  from  which  it 
was  lacking,  though  in  all  other  essentials 
the  diets  were  complete.  They  fed  these 
rations  to  a  group  of  rats  over  a  period  of 
months  and  watched  results.  The  rats 
produced  normal  young,  but  they  made 
no  nests,  engaged  in  none  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  raising  a  family,  and  after  the 
babies  were  born  the  mothers  left  them 
to  starve.  When  manganese  was  re- 
stored to  their  diets  they  became  indus- 
trious nest  builders  and  attentive  moth- 
ers, suckling,  nursing,  and  protecting  the 
new  litters  quite  normally.  Apparently, 
in  rats,  manganese  is  related  to  the  ex- 
pression of  maternal  solicitude. 

This  is  not  saying  that  manganese  is 
the  source  of  mother  love  in  the  human 
species — but  it  serves  to  call  attention  to 
the  thesis  of  this  discussion,  namely:  that 
certain  deficiencies  in  the  physical  and 
mental  behavior  of  the  body  can  be 
traced  to  certain  deficiencies  in  food;  and, 
contrarily,  certain  superfluities  in  the 
body  can  be  traced  to  nutritional  ex- 
cesses. Food  deficiencies  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  subsequent  paper,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  future  number  of  Harper^s, 
The  present  article  will  consider  the  super- 
fluities. 

II 

Fat  people  often  deny  that  their  obes- 
ity is  a  consequence  of  excessive  food. 
"I  eat  hardly  anything,"  protested  a 
woman  who  seemed  daily  to  grow 
stouter,  and  then  she  diagnosed  her  case 
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as  "a  glandular  disturbance."  Ev^er 
since  it  became  recognized  some  years  ago 
that  a  defect  in  the  finely,  balanced  equi- 
librium of  the  endocrine  system  may  dis- 
tort the  rate  at  which  rood  is  utilized  in 
the  body  the  obese  have  used  this  as  an 
excuse.  The  truth  is  that  cases  of  "endo- 
crine obesity"  are  so  rare  as  to  constitute 
only  a  minute  percentage  of  the  subjects 
of  overweight,  and  even  these  rarities  are 
not  to  be  thought  of  primarily  as  instances 
of  obesity.  In  them,  as  in  all  fat  persons, 
obesity  results  from  swallowing  more  en- 
ergy components  than  the  body  needs; 
and  in  them,  as  in  all  fat  persons,  the 
remedy  lies  in  dietary  control.  This 
does  not  mean  that  endocrine  patients 
may  not  need  special  medical  treatment, 
but  it  should  be  understood  that  such 
treatment  is  for  their  endocrine  disorders, 
and  is  not  to  be  depended  on  to  correct 
overweight. 

Before  discussing  corrective  measures 
it  will  be  helpful  to  review  the  functions 
of  nutrition.  The  first  need  served  by 
food  is  its  provision  of  fuel  which  the 
human  engine  burns  to  obtain  energy. 
The  second  is  its  provision  of  building 
materials  for  use  in  the  growth  and  re- 
plenishment of  tissues.  But  these  are  not 
the  whole  of  the  body's  demands,  for  it 
has  been  found  that  neither  the  utiliza- 
tion of  fuel  to  obtain  energy  nor  the 
utilization  of  building  materials  to  con- 
struct tissues  can  progi'ess  normally  with- 
out the  presence  of  certain  chemically 
active  substances  which  the  body  itself 
cannot  synthesize.  Therefore,  a  third 
function  of  food  is  to  provide  these 
chemical  tools  which  enable  the  body  to 
burn  its  fuels,  to  build  its  cells  and  fortify 
its  body  fluids,  to  regulate  the  ceaseless 
intermolecular  exchanges,  which  is  life. 

Fuel  is  provided  by  fats,  carbohydrates, 
and  proteins. 

Building  material  is  provided  by  pro- 
teins and  minerals. 

Chemical  tools  are  provided  by  min- 
erals and  vitamins. 

The  building  materials  are  highly 
specialized.  Nothing  will  substitute  for 
proteins  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 


tissues.  Nor  can  anything  serve  in  place 
of  certain  minerals  in  the  manufacture  of 
particular  cells.  Red-blood  cells,  for  ex- 
ample, must  have  iron  as  well  as  protein, 
just  as  bones  and  teeth  must  each  have 
calcium  and  phosphorus.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  vitamins  too  may  be 
building  materials — Vitamin  A,  for  ex- 
ample, is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a 
light-sensitive  structure  in  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  but  it  also  serves  the  body  in 
certain  enz\Tne-like  funcdons.  The  point 
is  that  building  materials  are  needed 
continually,  and  unless  the  food  con- 
tains them  growth  will  be  retai'ded  and 
the  repairs  interrupted. 

The  chemical  tools  also  are  liighly  spe- 
cialized. One  mineral  or  vitamin  can- 
not substitute  for  a  missing  one.  Cal- 
cium in  solution  in  the  blood  is  necessary, 
for  example,  to  the  functioning  of  the 
heart  and  other  organs.  If  the  diet  lacks 
calcium  the  body's  need  becomes  so  im- 
perative that  the  blood  will  leach  calcium 
from  the  bones  and  teeth,  thus  weakening 
those  living  structures  in  order  to  obtain 
calcium  for  circulation  as  a  chemical  tool. 
Bones  and  teeth  are  important,  but  the 
beating  of  the  heart  is  more  important. 
In  the  case  of  vitamins  it  is  not  possible 
to  obtain  emergency  supplies  even  by 
such  sacrifices  as  those  of  bones  and  teeth. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  some  storage  of  vita- 
mins in  the  liver  and  certain  other  tissues, 
but  these  reserves  are  limited,  and  to  keep 
abreast  of  its  vitamin  needs  the  body 
must  depend  on  its  current  intake. 

When  we  come  to  the  fuel  foods,  how- 
ever, the  situation  is  difl'erent.  Fuel  has 
one  purpose:  to  supply  energy.  The  en- 
ergy value  of  a  substance  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  heat  it  releases  on  being 
burned,  and  this  is  measured  in  terms  of 
a  unit  known  as  the  calorie.  It  happens 
that  fats  have  considerably  more  avail- 
able hydrogen  to  burn  than  carbohy- 
drates and  proteins  have.  Therefore,  an 
ounce  of  fat  will  yield  more  calories  than 
an  ounce  of  carbohydrate  or  an  equal 
amount  of  protein.  But  calorie  for  cal- 
orie, the  energy  released  from  lean  meat 
or  sugar  is  just  as  serviceable  as  that  from 
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the  more  highly  (■()iiil)iistil)le  bullcT, 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  substitute  one  fuel 
food  for  another — and  therein  lies  the 
opening  to  use  diet  to  eorrect  obesity. 

Ill 

Fat  storage  is  a  perfectly  normal  opera- 
tion. Although  the  body  cannot  satis- 
factorily store  large  supplies  of  vitamins, 
minerals,  or  proteins,  it  is  highly  efficient 
in  laying  up  reserves  of  carbohydrates  in 
liver  and  of  fat  in  other  parts.  Not  only 
does  it  store  fat,  but  after  the  liver's  sugar 
storage  is  full,  the  body  converts  further 
surpluses  of  carbohydrate  into  fat  and 
adds  that  to  the  bulging  reserves  of  ab- 
domen and  other  paunches. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  constitutional 
factor  in  obesity,  and  to  that  extent  the 
fat  person  may  be  a  victim  of  fate.  But 
this  fate  is  not  immutable  Destiny.  It  is 
rather  a  potentiality  that  waits  on  appe- 
tite. Dr.  Russell  M.  Wilder  of  the  Mayo 
Clinic  has  suggested  that  the  factor  which 
is  inherited  is  a  certain  abnormal  irrita- 
bility in  that  region  of  the  brain  where 
feelings  of  hunger  and  satiety  originate — 
and  there  is  clinical  and  experimental 
evidence  for  this  idea.  The  fact  that 
stoutness  runs  in  families  may  be  attrib- 
uted, says  Dr.  Elliot  P.  Joslin  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  to  habits  acquired 
from  eating  with  food-loving  parents, 
rather  than  to  heredity. 

Heredity  or  no  heredity,  exposure  is  the 
crucial  event.  No  person  ever  con- 
tracted tuberculosis,  no  matter  how  sus- 
ceptible, without  exposure  to  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  Similarly,  no  person  ever  got 
fat,  no  matter  how  strong  his  constitu- 
tional tendency  to  stoutness,  without  ex- 
posure of  his  digestive  system  to  surplus 
supplies  of  fuel.  And  no  fat  person, 
whatever  his  girth,  can  fail  to  lose  weight 
if  he  eats  food  which  contains  fewer  cal- 
ories than  his  body  requires.  In  such  a 
situation  the  body  falls  back  on  the  re- 
serves which  it  stored  for  just  such  a 
contingency;  it  withdraws  from  the  fat 
cells  sufficient  fuel  to  make  up  the  deficit, 
and  these  withdrawals  are  reflected  in 


loss  of  weight.  Reducing  is  a  perfectly 
rational  pnjcess.  It  rccjuires  only  a 
right  proportioning  of  the  diet — holding 
the  intake  of  food  to  a  minimum  without 
skimping  on  ample  supplies  of  building 
materials  and  chemical  tools — and  con- 
tinuing day  after  day  until  the  desired 
number  of  pounds  have  melted  away. 

This  is  the  principle  of  all  reducti(jn 
diets,  and  neither  the  idea  nor  its  prac- 
tice is  new.  What  is  new  is  a  drastic 
downward  revision  of  calorie  allowance, 
an  innovation  introduced  within  the  past 
few  years  by  Drs.  Frank  A.  Evans  and 
James  M.  Strang  at  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  in  Pittsburgh. 

Reduction  diets  are  computed  to  serve 
the  ideal  weight  of  the  individual,  as 
determined  by  considerations  of  height 
and  body  build,  but  Drs.  Evans  and 
Strang  had  a  notion  that  the  accepted 
standards  were  too  pampering.  "In- 
stead of  cautiously  reducing  the  diets  to 
14  or  15  calories  per  kilogram,*  with  re- 
sulting weight  losses  of  6  to  8  pounds  a 
month,  would  it  not  be  safe  in  some 
cases  to  give  them  only  half  as  many  cal- 
ories, say  6  to  8  per  kilogram,  and  get  a 
more  rapid  reduction?" 

They  decided  to  try  this  hypothesis. 

Among  the  applicants  for  treatment 
was  a  thirty-four-year-old  woman,  5  feet 
4  inches  tall,  ideal  weight  60  kilograms  or 
about  131  pounds,  whose  actual  weight 
was  80  kilograms  (175  pounds).  To 
nourish  her  excessive  bulk  the  woman 
was  consuming  about  2,400  calories  of 
fuel  foods  daily.  The  doctors  figured 
what  was  necessary  to  maintain  her  ideal 
weight,  allowed  the  full  complement  of 
proteins  and  carbohydrate  requisite  to 
this  level,  and  then  cut  the  fat  allowance 
so  that  the  total  daily  intake  provided 
only  681  calories,  derived  as  follows: 

240  calories  from  60  grains  of  protein, 

180  calories  from  45  grams  of  carbohydrate, 

261  calories  from  29  grams  of  fat. 

Inasmuch  as  2,400  calories  were  needed 
to  keep  her  175  pounds  going  at  their 
heightened  rate  of  metabolism,  this  left 

*  Practically  all  scientific  reports  of  dietary  studies  use  the 
metric  system.  A  gram  is  .035  of  an  ounce;  a  kilogram . 
2  pounds,  2  ounces. 
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a  deficit  of  1,719  calories.  Calculation 
showed  that  to  supply  this  would  require 
the  daily  absorption  of  aj^out  212  grams 
of  her  own  fatty  tissue,  and  Drs.  Strang 
and  Evans  estimated  that  at  this  rate  the 
woman  ought  to  lose  12  to  14  pounds 
monthly.  It  turned  out  even  better 
than  that.  At  the  end  of  ten  weeks  she 
was  down  to  133  pounds,  having  lost  an 
average  of  more  than  16  pounds  a 
month. 

Since  then,  several  hundred  cases  have 
been  treated  by  this  low-calorie  regimen, 
and  "there  have  been  no  disasters  or 
even  minor  misfortunes."  Adolescents 
and  the  elderly  are  usually  poor  subjects 
for  reduction  treatment,  but  under  these 
diets  they  have  presented  no  serious 
problems.  The  oldest  patient  was  a 
sixty-seven-year-old  woman  who  hobbled 
into  the  office  with  difficulty.  She  was 
having  from  15  to  18  extra-systoles  a 
minute  in  her  heartbeat,  her  blood  pres- 
sure was  up  to  240,  she  weighed  278 
pounds.  She  was  reduced  to  182  pounds 
in  twenty-four  weeks,  her  extra-systoles 
disappeared,  her  blood  pressure  went 
below  150.  The  youngest  patient  was  a 
twelve-year-old  girl  who  weighed  20S}4 
pounds;  she  was  reduced  to  164^  in 
twenty  weeks.  A  sixteen-year-old  was 
reduced  from  223  pounds  to  143,  and 
not  only  improved  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, but  a  distressing  functional  disor- 
der of  three  years'  standing  disappeared. 
Chronic  headaches,  labored  breathing, 
minor  skin  troubles,  and  a  variety  of  ob- 
scure ailments  were  alleviated,  in  some 
instances   relieved   entirely. 

But  just  what  does  this  dieting  mean  in 
terms  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  other 
groceries?  Following  are  one  day's 
menus  from  a  prescription  used  success- 
fully with  many  obese  persons  whose  age, 
height,  and  body  build  indicate  that 
their  ideal  weight  should  be  around  70 
kilograms  (153  pounds).  Note  that  the 
doctor  prescribes  each  item  in  grams,  an 
exactitude  that  is  necessary  if  the  number 
of  grams  of  carbohydrate,  protein,  or  fat 
in  each  portion  is  to  be  computed,  as  it 
must  be  if  calories  are  to  be  controlled. 


Carbo- 

hydrate 

Protein 

Fat 

(grams) 

(grams)  (grams) 

For  Breakfast 

50  grams,  orange 

6 

150  grams,  milk 

8 

5 

6 

150  grams,  coffee 

For  lunch 

100  grams,  haddock 

17 

100  grams,  brussels 

sprouts 

3 

2 

90  grams,  pineapple 

9 

5  grams,  gelatin 

4K 

150  grams,  tea 

For  Dinner 

120  grams,  round  steak 

27 

3 

65  grams,  egg  white 

8 

55  grams,  raspberry 

7 

1 

80  grams,  carrots 

7 

1 

5  grams,  gelatin 

4K 

150  grams,  tea 

40 


70 


Each  gram  of  carbohydrate  and  each 
gram  of  protein  will  yield  4  calories,  and 
each  gram  of  fat  9,  making  the  total  fuel 
input  of  these  menus  521  calories.  The 
coffee  and  tea,  taken  without  sugar  or 
cream,  have  no  nutritional  content;  but 
the  other  edibles  contain  some  minerals 
and  vitamins  in  addition  to  fuel,  and  to 
add  to  these  chemical  tools  viosterol  is 
included  three  times  daily,  an  alkaline 
concentrate  at  lunch  and  at  dinner,  and 
brewer's  yeast  at  breakfast.  Adequacy 
of  the  vitamin  and  mineral  content  of  the 
diet  is  highly  important,  and  is  a  reason 
why  dieting  should  not  be  undertaken 
except  on  the  advice  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  physician. 

The  menus  are  planned  to  provide  one 
gram  of  protein  daily  for  each  kilogram  of 
body  weight,  with  approximately  two- 
thirds  as  many  grams  of  carbohydrate, 
largely  in  the  form  of  vegetables  and 
fruits.  "It  is  possible  to  compile  menus 
more  inviting  and  containing  more 
bulk,"  remarked  Dr.  Evans,  "but  ex- 
perience shows  that  patients  who  will  not 
be  happy  with  a  diet  of  limited  bulk  will 
not  continue  with  one  of  greater  bulk." 
Most  patients  cease  to  feel  pangs  of 
hunger  after  the  first  two  or  three  days, 
and  report  less  discomfort  on  a  diet  of  500 
to  600  calories  than  on  one  which  allows 
1,200  to  1,400  daily.  "After  the  appetite 
has  been  disciplined,"  Dr.  Evans  tells  his 
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obese  patients,  "you  will  be  satisfied  and 
have  as  much  of 'the  fun  of  eating'  with  a 
normal  amount  of  food  as,  in  the  past, 
you  did  from  unwholesome  quantities." 

Institutions  and  practitioners  in  sev- 
eral cities  have  taken  up  the  system  of 
low-caloric  dieting  outlined  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  and  a  high  record  of  success 
has  been  reported  from  many  experi- 
ences. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  example 
of  reduction  is  a  case  reported  by  Dr. 
James  J.  Short  from  the  Obesity  Clinic  of 
the  New  York  Postgraduate  Hospital. 
The  patient,  a  woman  thirty-two  years 
old,  5  feet  3  inches  in  height,  tipped  the 
clinic  scales  at  395  j^  pounds.  Consider- 
ing height  and  build,  145  pounds  would 
have  been  a  normal  weight;  but  she  had 
been  obese  from  childhood,  weighed  250 
pounds  at  age  seventeen  when  she  had 
married,  and  eventually  attained  a  bulk 
of  402  pounds.  By  fasting  she  had 
brought  this  down  to  395^,  but  wanted 
to  slenderize  still  further.  Dr.  Short 
found  that  she  was  daily  consuming 
some  3,000  calories.  He  put  her  on  a 
diet  adequate  in  all  components  except 
fuel;  that  item  he  cut  to  600  calories  a 
day.  The  first  two  weeks  she  lost  11 
pounds.  Thereafter  the  rate  slackened, 
as  her  system  readjusted  itself  to  the  diet, 
but  cautious  administration  of  thyroid 
extract  corrected  this  anomaly,  and  the 
fat  continued  to  vanish,  month  after 
month,  until  she  weighed  156^  pounds. 
In  twenty  months  she  had  absorbed  239 
pounds  of  her  superfluous  flesh ! 

Various  medicaments  have  been  tried  as 
"cures"  for  overweight.  Dinitrophenol, 
for  example,  is  an  accelerator  of  metab- 
olism, and  as  a  result  it  causes  the  body 
to  burn  excess  fat  at  a  rapid  rate;  but  the 
drug  has  also  caused  liver  damage,  de- 
struction of  white  blood  cells,  and  cata- 
ract with  resulting  blindness.  Other 
slenderizers  are  purges,  but  it  is  mostly 
water  rather  than  fat  that  they  remove. 
Food  concentrates  are  of  questionable 
value  because  their  process  of  hastening 
the  passage  of  food  through  the  body 
often  has  the  effect  of  upsetting  the  gas- 


trointestinal tract.  Finally,  physical 
exercise  is  often  dangerous  for  the  ofjcse 
whose  heart  and  blood  system  are  already 
overloaded  by  the  demands  of  too  much 
flesh.  The  only  safe  way  to  reduce  fat- 
ness is  to  reduce  the  input  of  fat-forming 
foods. 

IV 

Obesity  is  not  itself  a  disease,  but  it 
places  extra  burdens  on  vital  organs. 
The  effect  is  shown  in  the  high  incidence 
of  heart  disorders,  apoplexy,  nephritis, 
hypertension,  and  diabetes  among  per- 
sons of  excessive  weight.  Eight  out  of 
every  ten  cases  of  diabetes  begin  with 
obesity,  suggesting  that  the  strain  of 
over-nutrition  is  a  provocative  factor. 

Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin  has  made  a  study 
of  insurance  records  covering  the  life  his- 
tories of  nearly  200,000  men,  and  finds 
that  the  death  rate  progressively  rises 
with  increase  in  excess  weight.  For  ev- 
ery 100  men  of  normal  weight  dying  at 
age  forty-five,  139  fat  men  die  at  that  age. 
If  you  consider  only  those  who  are  more 
than  twenty-four  per  cent  overweight, 
the  toll  mounts  to  186.  "The  excessive 
mortality  of  these  men  is  startling  when 
it  is  remembered  that  they  were  most 
carefully  selected  when  insured,"  points 
out  Dr.  Dublin. 

The  same  technics  of  analysis  were  ap- 
plied to  records  of  those  underweight, 
and  Dr.  Dublin  found  that  among  the 
middle-aged  there  is  an  advantage  in 
being  slightly  below  weight.  For  every 
100  men  of  normal  weight  dying  at 
forty-five,  death  takes  on  the  average 
only  96  of  those  who  are  five  to  fifteen  per 
cent  underweight.  In  young  people, 
however,  the  situation  is  reversed,  for 
among  them  thinness  correlates  with  a 
progressively  higher  death  rate,  reaching 
up  to  116  per  cent  of  normal. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  first 
three  decades  of  life  there  is  an  advantage 
in  being  a  few  pounds  overweight,  but 
thereafter  adiposity  becomes  increasingly 
a  burden  and  a  threat  to  health  and  the 
advantage  lies  with  those  who  are  slightly 
underweight. 
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BY  HUBERT  HERRING 


WHEN  Bennington  College  opened  its 
doors  in  the  fall  of  1932  it  engaged 
the  lively  attention  of  those  who  nursed 
a  tempered  grudge  against  the  colleges 
of  their  own  youth.  There  was  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  with  American  col- 
lege education — a  gnawing  sense  that 
reality  had  been  buried  in  routine,  that 
our  colleges  did  not  meet  the  needs  of 
the  individual  or  respond  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  In  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try experimenters  were  tinkering  with 
collegiate  machinery  in  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing it  work  more  acceptably.  Here  in 
Vermont  a  group  of  men  and  women 
proposed  to  open  a  new  college  for 
women  which  would  make  a  clean  break 
with  tradition.  They  proposed  to  write 
on  a  cleared  slate  their  translation  of  "pro- 
gressive" principles  into  practical  terms. 

The  proposal  was  interesting.  Yet 
there  was  room  for  skepticism.  There 
had  been  a  full  quota  of  casualties  among 
the  innovators  in  education.  Well-ad- 
vertised experimental  schools  and  col- 
leges had  gone  to  pieces  through  in- 
ternal friction.  High  hopes  had  ended 
in  mediocrity  or  faddishness.  "Wait 
awhile,"  said  the  skeptics.  "Wait  for 
the  first  fine  careless  rapture  to  pass  and 
see  what  happens." 

Eight  years  have  gone  by.  Mean- 
while still  newer  educational  theories, 
such  as  those  of  President  Robert  Hutch- 
ins,  have  been  put  forward  and  argued 
from  coast  to  coast — but  have  not  had 
time  enough  to  be  proved.  Why  not 
visit  Bennington  now  and  see  how  the 
progressive  strivings  of  1 932  have  worked 


and  what  their  present  promise  is  in  the 
light  of  eight  years'  experience?  What 
we  find  at  Bennington  may  concern 
many  another  educational  community 
far  from  Vermont. 

The  visitor's  first  impressions  of  Ben- 
nington's campus  are  determined  by  the 
beauty  of  the  physical  setting.  It  is 
difficult  to  be  objective  when  confronted 
with  a  college  set  upon  a  Vermont  hill 
top  looking  out  over  a  generous  stretch 
of  valley  rimmed  with  blue-green-purple 
mountains.  His  next  impressions  are  of 
robiast  aliveness.  Random  visits  to  lab- 
oratories, classrooms,  library,  and  din- 
ing halls  show  students  who  are  undoubt- 
edly enjoying  themselves.  The  visitor, 
looking  back  on  his  own  college  days, 
recalls  no  such  brisk  joy  in  frog-dissection, 
Moliere,  and  the  industrial  revolution  as 
seems  to  prevail  here.  He  talks  with  a 
score  of  girls,  each  eager  to  debate  Roose- 
velt's foreign  policy,  James  Joyce,  or  the 
labor  relations  act.  Furthermore,  they 
all  seem  to  have  read  the  morning  paper. 
The  liveliness  of  the  campus  is  accentu- 
ated by  the  splashings  of  color,  purple 
slacks,  cerise  socks,  and  riotous  plaids, 
which  furnish  an  exciting  decor  for  a  col- 
lege in  which  there  is  so  much  to  argue 
about,  so  much  to  do. 

But  mountains,  good  air,  excitement, 
and  gay  colors  do  not  make  a  college. 
Let  us  look  more  closely. 


II 


The  opening  of  Bennington  College  in 
1932    presented     the    first    commotion 
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which  had  come  to  the  proper  town  of 
Bennington  since  the  year  1777,  when 
General  Stark  beat  off  the  British. 
Alarms  are  alien  to  the  genius  of  Ver- 
mont. This  college  had  been  talked 
about  and  planned  for  since  1923.  A 
little  money  had  been  collected,  a  few 
blueprints  drawn,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  trustees  asked  Robert  D.  Leigh,  pro- 
fessor of  government  at  Williams,  to 
accept  the  presidency  in  1928,  that  the 
institution  took  form.  In  1931  ground 
was  broken  for  a  few  buildings;  old  barns 
and  chicken  houses  were  refurnished; 
and  a  year  later  Bennington  College 
opened  with  a  freshman  class  of  eighty- 
six,  a  faculty  of  nineteen,  a  generous  arm- 
ful of  books,  a  few  test-tubes,  micro- 
scopes, and  pianos,  and  unlimited  en- 
thusiasm. Now,  after  eight  years,  there 
are  twelve  buildings,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  students,  and  forty-six  teachers,  and 
the  enthusiasm  is  undiminished.  The 
neighbors  continue  to  be  puzzled.  Edu- 
cators near  and  afar  regard  Bennington 
with  mingled  question  and  applause. 

This  particular  visitor  to  Bennington, 
assured  by  a  Vermont  friend  that  here 
was  a  college  "without  a  past,  a  present, 
or  a  future,"  set  himself  to  discover  the 
educational  impieties  which  prompted 
the  judgment.  He  read  the  catalogues, 
blue-penciled  the  curricula,  talked  with 
teachers  and  students,  and  decided  that 
at  least  this  college  had  a  past.  Aliens 
named  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi  had  said 
many  of  the  things  which  Bennington  re- 
peats. A  certain  Franciscan  friar,  Pedro 
de  Gante,  had  had  an  Indian  school  on 
Lake  Texcoco  in  the  early  sixteenth  cen- 
tury which  yoked  learning  and  action. 
As  for  the  present,  Bennington  is  not  the 
only  college  whose  contrivers  have  sat  at 
the  feet  of  John  Dewey. 

But  Bennington  obviously  has  a  well- 
defined  creed  which  it  believes  is  well 
adapted  both  to  the  present  and  to  the 
future.  It  avers  that  the  test  of  educa- 
tion is  preparation  for  continued  learning 
through  life;  that  the  only  learning  which 
sticks  is  that  which  is  voluntary,  that  no 
one  can  be  tricked  or  coerced  into  think- 


ing; that  the  learning  process  does  not 
begin  until  the  student  is  captured  by 
an  authentic  interest;  that  the  ability  to 
learn  awaits  the  gaining  of  a  sense  of 
power;  that  it  is  high  time  educational 
institutions  abjure  such  false  tests  of  at- 
tainment as  marks,  prizes,  and  decisive 
examinations;  that  one  learns  by  doing, 
that  the  line  between  "curricular"  and 
"extra-curricular"  activities  should  be 
done  away  with;  that  sharp  differentia- 
tion must  be  made  between  fundamental 
disciplines  and  the  mere  "tools"  of  learn- 
ing; that  the  curriculum  must  always  be 
highly  personal,  fitted  to  the  student,  not 
the  student  to  the  curriculum;  that  edu- 
cation must  reckon  with  the  whole  of 
personality,  emotions,  adjustments,  ambi- 
tions; and  that  true  education  must  relate 
the  student  to  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

This  creed  is  not  new.  Educational 
pioneers  have  been  saying  those  things 
for  several  centuries.  It  represents  the 
body  of  faith,  if  not  always  of  practice, 
of  modern  education.  Bennington's  aim 
has  been  to  make  a  fresh  start,  freed 
from  the  necessity  of  apologetic  conces- 
sions to  tradition  and  expediency. 

Bennington  has  not  had  to  beg  for 
students.  The  first  class  of  eighty  was 
picked  from  two  hundred  applicants. 
The  latest  class  represents  the  choice 
of  one  out  of  five.  Bennington  broke 
with  conventional  policies  of  admission. 
There  is  no  automatic  key  to  Benning- 
ton. A  girl  may  shine  in  Latin,  have  an 
uncanny  genius  for  memorizing  dates, 
and  be  refused  by  Bennington.  Another 
girl  may  show  a  mediocre  record  of  high 
school  marks,  but  have  an  eye  which 
dances  at  the  sight  of  an  impaled  beetle, 
and  be  welcomed  if  she  persuades  Ben- 
nington that  her  interest  is  genuine  and 
sustained.  Bennington  seeks  the  girl 
with  a  record  of  intelligent  work,  with 
promise  of  creative  energy,  and  does  not 
greatly  care  whether  her  ardor  is  kindled 
in  the  arts,  the  natural  or  the  social  sci- 
ences. Bennington  is  not  the  only  col- 
lege to  break  with  traditional  entrance 
requirements,  but  her  break  is  perhaps 
more  complete. 
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The  dazed  freshman,  freshly  laundered 
and  delivered  on  the  Bennington  cam- 
pus, is  met  with  a  reception  at  variance 
with  practices  prevailing  in  most  colleges. 

Bennington's  notion  is  that  a  girl  of 
seventeen  has  only  the  haziest  of  ideas  as 
to  what  she  wants,  or  how  she  will  get  it 
— and  that  a  college  must  reckon  with 
that  fact.  The  girl  is  going  to  rattle 
about,  hunting  for  herself,  and  the  col- 
lege's business  is  to  furnish  room  in  which 
to  rattle.  The  girl  arrives  all  bundled 
up,  and  she  must  first  get  herself  un- 
bundled. Detached  from  the  accus- 
tomed policing  of  home  and  school,  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  making  her  own 
good  or  bad  decisions,  she  needs  time 
to  find  herself.  More  likely  than  not, 
she  has  been  under  the  spell  of  a  mother 
who  would  make  her  a  Maude  Adams  or 
an  aunt  who  would  make  her  a  Jane 
Addams.  Bennington,  denying  itself  the 
luxury  of  playing  destiny,  sets  itself  the 
more  arduous  task  of  helping  the  girl 
discover  her  own  destiny. 

The  new  arrival  is  given  no  list  of  re- 
quired courses.  Instead  she  is  assigned  a 
counsellor,  with  whom  she  sits  down  and 
talks.  Her  first  week  is  spent  in  such 
talk,  with  her  counsellor,  with  other 
faculty  members,  with  fellow-students. 
It  is  the  girl's  open  season  for  tracking 
down  her  real  interest.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  she  plunges,  picks  her  "trial  major" 
in  one  of  Bennington's  divisions — art, 
drama,  dance,  music,  literature,  science, 
social  studies.  She  chooses  about  half  of 
her  courses  within  the  lines  of  her 
"major,"  picks  the  rest  in  other  fields. 
She  is  now  ready  to  dig  in.  The  joys — 
or  sorrows — of  uncertainty  are  not  thus 
lightly  settled.  Let  us  suppose  that  she 
elects  science.  A  month  with  test-tubes 
and  guinea  pigs  may  convince  her  that 
her  peculiar  gift  is  for  relations  between 
people — so  she  shifts  from  science  to 
social  studies.  Then  a  month  with  labor 
unions,  race  questions,  and  statistics 
may  persuade  her  that  her  real  genius  is 
for  the  French  drama — so  she  flees  social 
studies  for  the  haven  of  the  drama  de- 
partment.    These    things    happen,    al- 


though actual  changes  of  trial  majors 
seldom  exceed  three  in  a  semester.  No 
stigma  attaches  to  such  caprice.  Ben- 
nington makes  no  fetich  of  consistency 
and  knows  that  it  is  better  to  have 
nine  false  motions,  if  happily  the  tenth 
reveals  direction.  Bennington  suspects 
that  the  more  straitlaced  schooling, 
which  roughly  discourages  such  whimsy, 
may  simply  serve  to  postpone  the  rattling 
process  until  college  is  over,  thereby 
swelling  the  company  of  misfits. 

Bennington,  by  its  frank  allotment  of 
two  years  to  the  stumbling  process,  feels 
that  it  is  actually  making  less  room  for 
fumbling  than  prevails  on  more  conven- 
tional campuses.  In  many  colleges  a 
student  may  beat  out  his  lonely  track 
with  little  or  no  personal  guidance.  In 
Bennington,  from  matriculation  to  grad- 
uation, the  student  has  an  hour  each 
week  with  her  counsellor,  for  guidance, 
diagnosis,  criticism,  and  check  upon 
accomplishment. 

Whether  Bennington  is  wise  or  unwise 
in  its  provision  for  two  years  of  flounder- 
ing must  be  determined  by  a  statistician 
with  ten  years'  experience  upon  which  to 
draw.  That  miracles  happen,  that  girls 
suddenly  come  to  life  as  they  are  cap- 
tured by  authentic  enthusiasm — that  is 
clear.  One  girl  is  discovered  sitting  up 
at  night  in  the  laboratory  with  the  mys- 
teries of  allergy  and  ragweed;  another  is 
feverishly  turning  out  a  criticism  of 
Thomas  Mann;  another,  having  inves- 
tigated nursery  schools,  is  formulating 
her  conclusions.  This  process  goes  on 
the  first  year,  the  second  year.  One  by 
one,  students  fall  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
stumblers  and  are  off  on  trails  of  their 
own.  Not  all;  some  are  still  rattling 
about  when  the  second  year  is  up,  and 
these  Bennington  firmly  passes  back  to 
their  parents  or  on  to  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  About  sixty-five  per 
cent  of  those  who  enroll  in  Bennington 
reach  the  "Senior  Division,"  which  cov- 
ers the  third  and  fourth  years.  Here  the 
girl  is  expected  to  have  proved  her  com- 
petence in  some  one  field,  to  have  wcmI' 
the  right  to  some  increased  specialization, 
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and  to  give  continuing  evidence  of  cre- 
ative capacity. 

The  casual  visitor  to  the  Bennington 
campus  is  impressed  by  the  freedom  of 
the  atmosphere.  From  the  beginning, 
Leigh  and  his  associates  vowed  that  there 
was  to  be  no  strait-jacketing.  The 
girls  were  to  be  treated  as  responsible 
adults.  College  regulations  would  take 
form  out  of  the  experience  of  the  com- 
munity. 

When  the  college  opened  in  the  fall  of 
1932  there  was  a  hilarity  which  left  the 
faculty  a  bit  breathless  and  caused  anx- 
ious parents  some  bad  hours.  There 
were  no  regulations  as  to  week-ends,  class 
attendance,  callers,  or  other  odds  and 
ends  of  college  life.  Bennington  seemed 
to  fit  the  Frenchman's  toast  to  the  Statue 
of  Liberty:  "Here's  to  the  land  of  the 
free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave,  where 
you  do  as  you  please,  and  if  you  don't, 
they'll  make  you."  A  campus  wag  an- 
nounced that  a  girl  could  arrive,  register, 
leave,  and  not  turn  up  again  until  Com- 
mencement, and  never  be  missed.  A 
few  seemed  to  operate  on  that  assump- 
tion— until  they  discovered  their  mistake. 
Some  indulged  in  a  generous  number  of 
four-day  week-ends.  Still  others,  with 
fine  surplusage  of  afTection,  brought  their 
pets,  and  the  campus  was  alive  with 
angoras,  spitzes,  spaniels,  terriers,  and 
great  danes,  not  to  mention  an  assort- 
ment of  pet  goats.  Iambs,  and  turkeys. 
Members  of  that  first  class  recall  those 
first  weeks  with  affectionate  nostalgia. 
Critics  in  Boston  still  retell  the  stories  as 
evidence  of  Bennington's  sinful  ways. 
I  recall  a  gangling  sixteen-year-old  whose 
way  of  expressing  her  educational  ambi- 
tions was  to  say  that  she  would  "go  to 
Bennington,  wear  pants,  and  stay  up  all 
night." 

But  liberty  underwent  its  own  disci- 
plines. The  immoderate  freedom  of 
some  threatened  the  liberties  of  others. 
Students  and  faculty  speedily  set  up  regu- 
lations on  college  traffic.  The  dogs, 
cats,  goats,  and  winged  creatures  were 
banished,  for  after  all  they  were  waging 
war  upon  one  another  and  the  battles 


destroyed  the  campus  calm.  Common 
prudence  indicated  the  advisability  of 
having  someone  know  where  an  absentee 
had  taken  herself,  .so  now  one  signs  up 
before  starting  for  Boston,  New  York,  or 
Quebec.  She  need  not  ask  permission, 
she  simply  tells  where  she  has  gone. 
Then  the  students  tired  of  tripping  over 
other  girls'  strange  males  at  odd  hours, 
so  they  fixed  limits  for  such  visits.  Au- 
tomobiles appeared  as  a  problem,  since 
they  were  borrowed  and  lent  generously, 
so  students  and  faculty  decided  that 
thenceforth  no  cars  were  to  be  permitted 
without  the  college's  license  and  no  cars 
were  to  be  loaned.  These  were  student 
regulations,  on  no  account  to  be  given 
the  vulgar  name  of  rules.  They  were 
simply  a  set  of  self-imposed  traffic  direc- 
tions to  avert  jams. 

The  true  discipline  upon  Bennington 
exuberance  turned  out  to  be  not  rules 
and  regulations,  but  the  pressure  of 
work.  Theoretically,  a  student  is  free  to 
take  days  ofT  as  she  pleases,  to  enjoy 
unlimited  week-ends.  Figures  reveal 
that  Bennington  students  without  pres- 
sure of  rules  took  as  little  time  off  from 
college  last  year  as  did  students  at  other 
institutions.  The  reason  was  that  the 
Bennington  scheme  of  education  makes 
the  class  a  highly  personal  relation  be- 
tween an  instructor  and  a  few  students. 
The  typical  course  is  a  running  series  of 
discussions,  each  hanging  upon  the  last. 
It  is  not  like  a  lecture,  with  notes  to  be 
borrowed  from  a  helpful  friend.  Inter- 
est has  proved  as  effective  as  coercion  in 
assuring  regular  attendance. 

Ill 

But  what  of  Robert  D.  Leigh,  Ben- 
nington's contriver?  I  put  the  question 
to  a  student,  my  friend  since  her  pigtail 
days,  and  she  answered  in  surprise, 
"Why,  Mr.  Leigh  is  all  right,  but  what 
has  he  to  do  with  Bennington?"  It  is  a 
remark  calculated  to  delight  the  heart  of 
Bennington's  president.  Robert  Leigh 
is  never  discovered  in  front-row-center 
when  the  shutter  flashes.     Bennington, 
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Leigh  avers,  is  the  product  of  teamwork, 
in  which  no  individual  deserves  pre- 
dominant credit.  This  insistence,  de- 
void of  pose,  makes  one  Hke  Leigh. 
Amiably  humorless,  innocent  of  the 
tricks  of  the  advertiser,  he  has  a  shyness 
which  bars  him  from  that  warm  camara- 
derie which  resolves  human  relations. 
Students  respect  him,  few  know  him. 

Robert  Leigh  took  his  undergraduate 
lessons  at  Bowdoin,  managed  the  football 
team,  and  graduated  with  top  honors. 
Then  he  was  off  for  graduate  work  in 
Columbia,  then  to  Reed  College  for 
three  years  with  William  Trufant  Foster 
in  one  of  the  first  pioneering  ventures  in 
higher  education,  one  which  shaped 
Leigh's  later  thought.  A  stretch  of  war 
work  in  Washington  and  six  years  of 
teaching  at  Williams  completed  his  prep- 
aration for  the  presidency  of  Bennington, 
a  college  without  buildings,  without  fac- 
ulty, but  with  an  idea.  That  idea, 
rooted  in  the  educational  philosophy  of 
such  men  as  John  Dewey  and  William 
H.  Kilpatrick,  was  given  form  by  Robert 
Leigh.  From  the  turning  of  the  first 
furrow  to  the  laying  of  the  latest  brick,  it 
has  been  Leigh  who  has  vicariously 
measured  each  load  of  sand  and  lime, 
weighed  each  length  of  sewerpipe,  chosen 
each  student,  picked  each  member  of  the 
faculty,  and  given  direction  to  the  insti- 
tution. Leigh  disclaims  credit.  Insti- 
tutions thrive,  he  contends,  as  responsi- 
bility and  ideas  are  shared.  He  would 
see  Bennington  a  body  sound  in  all  its 
parts,  each  contributing  to  the  health  of 
the  whole,  a  living  organism  of  trustees, 
faculty,  students,  and  alumnae. 

Leigh's  consistency  in  democratic  faith 
prompted  him  to  protect  Bennington 
against  its  president.  After  long  obser- 
vation of  the  ills  visited  upon  colleges  by 
long-lived  presidents,  he  wrote  into  the 
rules  that  the  president  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  five-year  terms,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  trustees  are  pledged  to  bring 
in  outside  educators  to  advise  upon  his 
reappointment.  When  Leigh's  term  re- 
cently approached  its  close,  he  reminded 
his  trustees  of  their  duty.     They  invited 


President  Hauck  of  Maine  and  Dr. 
Abraham  Flexner  to  visit  the  college  and 
to  report.     Leigh  was  renamed. 

Bennington  has  its  own  notions  as  to 
the  care  and  feeding  of  trustees.  Leigh 
would  put  an  end  to  that  prevalent  pat- 
tern in  which  a  group  of  preoccupied 
men  and  women  meet  fitfully,  dine  ami- 
ably, approve  the  faits  accomplis  of  a 
genial  president,  take  fervid  interest  in 
athletic  records,  are  severally  coaxed 
into  paying  for  such  buildings  as  their 
loyalty  or  zeal  for  immortality  may  dic- 
tate, and  dig  down  to  meet  accumulated 
deficits.  Bennington's  trustees  are  not 
only  asked  to  assume  charge  of  college 
finances  but  to  furnish  continuous  lay 
collaboration  in  the  educational  pro- 
gram. Conversations  with  some  trus- 
tees reveal  that  they  know  the  faculty, 
spend  substantial  time  on  the  campus, 
and  exert  a  continuing  influence  upon 
the  program.  The  founders  of  the  col- 
lege, aware  of  the  perils  from  an  un- 
changing board,  established  the  principle 
that  trustees  retire,  for  a  year  at  least,  at 
the  end  of  a  seven-year  term. 

Bennington  teachers  know  themselves 
as  a  part  of  the  growing  organic  life 
of  the  institution.  In  the  Bennington 
scheme  of  things  there  is  less  room  for  the 
virtuoso  than  in  more  orthodox  sur- 
roundings. A  teacher  who  expects  to 
give  individual  attention  to  his  students 
cannot  take  to  his  tower  and  shut  out  the 
world.  A  chemist  is  compelled  by  the 
nature  of  the  Bennington  plan  to  admit 
that  a  piano  has  a  place  on  the  campus  as 
well  as  a  bunsen  burner.  When  visiting 
lecturers  come  to  Bennington  to  speak  on 
economics,  the  music  and  art  and  drama 
teachers  attend  as  a  matter  of  course — 
not  because  they  have  to,  but  because 
they  want  to.  Under  Leigh's  hand 
there  is  a  sharing  of  responsibilities  often 
relegated  elsewhere  to  trustees  and  presi- 
dent. The  faculty  has  a  definitely  as- 
signed share  in  building  plans,  in  the 
election  of  a  president,  in  the  naming  of 
new  faculty  members. 

Students    also    take    a    hand    in    the 
making  of  decisions.     Student  organiza- 
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tions,  akin  to  those  prcvailirif^  rlscvvlicrc, 
arc  assigned  clear  resp(jnsil)ilities.  The 
"Community  Council"  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives from  the  student  houses,  to- 
gether with  faculty  members,  legislates 
on  community  life,  administers  a  measure 
of  discipline,  and  makes  rules  for  dining 
rooms  and  campus  activities.  The  "Stu- 
dent Educational  Policies  Committee," 
named  by  the  students,  advises  the  fac- 
ulty on  curriculum  and  educational 
methods,  and  makes  regular  periodical 
reports  on  the  quality  of  the  instruction 
given  by  individual  teachers.  Sugges- 
tions and  criticisms  are  given  frankly, 
and  received  seriously.  Teachers  and 
administrators  really  expect  to  learn 
from  students,  and  students  respond  with 
heartening  responsibility.  "They  think 
that  they  own  the  place,"  I  have  heard 
in  criticism.  If  any  representative  num- 
ber of  students  decided  that  a  given 
instructor  was  failing  in  intelligence  and 
zest  they  w^ould  not  hesitate  to  say  so. 
Even  a  visiting  lecturer  is  not  exempt — I 
have  known  such  a  one  to  be  taken  in 
hand  by  a  nineteen-year-old  social  scien- 
tist and  told  in  precise  terms  where  he 
failed.  Such  candor  reflects  concern. 
Bennington  students,  in  high  degree,  con- 
sider themselves  responsible  for  the  col- 
lege. Bennington,  they  tell  you  gravely, 
is  an  experiment.  Experiments,  one 
infers,  require  special  nurture.  nU'*--*^* 

The  alumnae,  still  a  slight  company, 
share  in  the  sense  of  proprietorship. 
This  is  not  unique,  else  whence  would 
come  the  memorial  plaques  and  class 
gifts  of  other  institutions?  But  Benning- 
ton's alumnae  have  a  special  mater- 
nal solicitude.  The  college  is  so  young, 
so  new,  so  fluid.  It  has  taken  shape 
under  their  eyes.  They  know  it  as 
their  own:  each  building,  each  corner  of 
each  building;  each  tree  on  the  campus, 
for  they  had  a  hand  in  planting  them; 
almost  each  book  in  the  library. 

The  net  impression  of  Bennington 
upon  the  visitor  is  of  an  honest  unity,  to 
which  the  several  members  contribute 
with  fidelity  and  affection.  If  discord- 
ant notes  catch  his  ear,  what  would  one 


expect  in  a  company  of  tlircc  hundred? 
If  there  are  littl(!  affectations  and  vani- 
ties, if  not  all  evince  equal  wisdom  and 
skill,  if  there  are  serious  gaps  in  the  edu- 
cational scheme  of  things — well,  again, 
what  would  you  expect?  But  of  the 
comradeship,  of  the  imaginativeness,  of 
the  sober  discipline  in  which  the  several 
parties  to  the  compact  work  at  their  task, 
of  these  one  feels  no  lack. 


IV 

A  teacher  has  a  stiff  assignment  at 
Bennington.  He  cannot  deliver  (and 
redeliver)  his  six  or  eight  lectures  each 
week,  read  occasional  papers,  ward  off 
personal  encounters,  and  retreat  to  his 
study.  He  sets  out  with  six  or  eight 
students  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  eco- 
nomics, European  history,  the  French 
drama,  or  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
biology.  He  does  not  lay  out  an  inflexi- 
ble program  or  stick  to  a  specified  text. 
The  students  will  have  ideas  as  to  where 
the  search  will  lead.  He  must  shape  the 
course  to  the  abilities  and  zeals  of  the 
group.  Such  teaching  takes  a  sterner 
toll  than  lecturing. 

Teaching  and  counselling  go  together. 
Each  teacher  is  assigned  as  counsellor  to 
six  or  seven  students,  to  each  of  whom  he 
gives  an  hour  a  week.  The  teachers  in 
the  several  divisions  divide  responsibility 
for  the  students  in  their  divisions.  The 
counsellor  meets  his  counselee  week  after 
week,  discussing  work  done,  books  read, 
experiences  in  field  work,  problems  of 
study.  Office  hours  are  disregarded,  for 
genuine  interest  breaks  schedules.  It 
tests  the  stuff  of  teachers. 

Counselling  is  at  the  heart  of  Benning- 
ton's scheme.  It  is  a  revolt  against 
machine  education,  in  which  a  student 
is  thrust  into  the  gears,  and  given  mini- 
mum personal  attention.  Bennington 
stresses  the  need  for  continued  guidance. 
Such  guidance  must  reckon  with  the  en- 
tire personality,  with  a  girl's  relations 
to  her  family,  her  fellow-students,  her 
teachers.  It  cannot  ignore  her  fears, 
hopes,  or  loves.     A  bad  record  in  work- 
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shop,  laboratory,  or  classroom  may  indi- 
cate faulty  digestion,  lack  of  ability  or  of 
interest;  it  may  mean  brooding  resent- 
ments, lack  of  exercise,  or  an  unhappy 
love  affair.  The  counsellor  serves  as  a 
safety  valve.  The  student  is  free  to  talk 
herself  out,  about  courses,  books,  prob- 
lems, interests — and  to  blurt  out  resent- 
ments or  hopes.  The  wise  counsellor 
abjures  the  role  of  confessor,  and  sticks 
to  that  of  friendly  instructor.  He  will 
labor  to  maintain  the  objectivity  which 
lends  weight  to  counsel;  to  combine  de- 
tachment with  authentic  interest;  to 
make  the  student's  problems  so  honestly 
his  own  as  to  give  integrity  to  his  judg- 
ment. If  he  is  wise  he  will  strengthen 
self-respect  by  judicious  praise,  encour- 
age self-criticism  for  the  over-confident, 
and  stir  ambition.  Having  placed  coun- 
selling at  the  center  of  instruction,  Ben- 
nington stakes  everything  on  the  char- 
acter of  its  faculty.  In  a  faculty  of 
forty-six  not  all  will  be  equally  wise. 

Bennington's  physician  serves  as  coun- 
sellor to  the  counsellors.  Trained  in 
medicine  and  psychology,  this  physician 
takes  account  of  the  physical  and  psycho- 
logical factors  which  impede  learning. 
A  student  will  do  good  work  when  the 
inner  house  is  in  order;  bad  work  when 
something  is  askew.  The  physician, 
very  much  in  the  background,  knowing 
full  well  what  a  jangling  concatenation 
of  nerves,  glands,  emotions,  and  digestive 
juices  life  is,  stands  ready  to  counsel 
the  student  threatened  with  failure.  In 
any  group  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
some  will  be  retarded  or  defeated  by 
their  emotional  tumults.  Bennington 
takes  cognizance  of  such  factors  and 
through  its  counsellors  and  physician 
seeks  to  furnish  the  robust  catharsis  of 
new  incentives. 

Bennington's  campus  is  off  the  main 
roads  of  American  life.  The  gain  in 
serenity  is  obvious,  but  there  is  danger 
lest  isolation  cut  faculty  and  students  off 
from  contact  with  the  country.  The 
College  takes  steps  to  overcome  this 
disability.  Bennington  has  its  own  cal- 
endar.    The  orthodox  three-months'  va- 


cation is  cut  tO-two;  the  usual  Christmas 
and  Easter  recesses  are  expanded  into  a 
winter  recess  of  two  months .  The  summer 
vacation  is  ample  for  rest  and  recreation. 
The  winter  period  is  reckoned  in  the  edu- 
cational year,  affording  opportunity  for 
independent  field  work  or  study  in  the 
student's  chosen  field. 

Each  girl  picks  her  winter  project 
with  the  advice  of  her  counsellor.  She 
may  elect  two  months'  reading  at  home 
or  in  the  stacks  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress; she  may  spend  her  time  studying 
co-operatives  in  Pennsylvania;  get  a  job 
in  a  Boston  settlement;  secure  a  tempo- 
rary assignment  in  a  New  York  bacterio- 
logical laboratory;  or  journey  to  Mexico 
to  study  the  murals  of  Orozco  and 
Rivera.  Upon  her  return  she  makes  a 
written  report  to  her  counsellor.  The 
advantages  of  the  arrangement  are  ob- 
vious— it  shortens  the  cold  winter  in 
Vermont  and  lengthens  the  spring  and 
fall  when  New  England  is  at  its  best;  it 
offers  the  faculty  time  for  study;  it  af- 
fords students  opportunity  for  practical 
exploration  and  the  testing  of  theories. 

This  winter  device  is  frankly  experi- 
mental. The  results  are  difficult  to 
appraise.  Many  students  have  experi- 
ences which  lend  vitality  to  their  study. 
Others,  through  lack  of  direction  or 
indolence,  fail  to  benefit  by  the  experi- 
ence. But  no  student  is  admitted  to  the 
Senior  Division  who  has  not  used  at  least 
one  winter  period  to  advantage.  The 
winter  period  in  the  Bennington  calendar 
must  be  put  down  as  one  of  Bennington's 
educational  novelties  which  will  bear  fur- 
ther exploration. 


The  visitor  attracted  to  Bennington 
finds  himself  hard  pressed  to  maintain 
the  critical  attitude  demanded  by  those 
who  know  all  about  education.  His  re- 
port collects  superlatives.  So  it  must  be 
set  down  in  cold  1 0-point  type  that  there 
are  questions  to  be  raised  concerning 
Bennington's  way  in  education. 

A  serious  question  concerns  the  issue 
of  democracy  in  a  college  as  expensive 
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as  Bennington,  Fees  total  SI  ,675  for 
the  year — a  figure  deterniined  by  the 
actual  per  capita  cost  of  each  student  to 
the  college,  and  made  necessary  by 
meager  endowment.  That  figure  auto- 
matically shuts  out  the  daughters  of  many 
physicians,  lawyers,  college  professors, 
and  business  men — and  of  carpenters 
and  masons.  Bennington,  concerned 
to  make  its  student  body  thoroughly 
representative,  provides  scholarships  in 
varying  amounts  to  two-fifths  of  the 
students.  Some  girls  earn  substantial 
amounts  by  waiting  on  table  and  at 
other  odd  tasks.  The  fact  remains  that 
at  least  three-fifths  of  the  students  must 
be  recruited  from  families  whose  incomes 
are  subject  to  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau's  surcharges.  Among  the  girls  who 
entered  in  the  fall  of  1940,  65  came  from 
private  schools,  only  23  from  public 
schools.  The  majority  of  Bennington 
students  represent  economically  favored 
groups.  This  lays  the  college  open  to 
the  charge  of  being  a  rich  girls'  college. 
The  charge  is  justified  at  present,  and 
stands  as  a  point  of  weakness  in  the  Ben- 
nington scheme,  despite  the  conviction 
of  both  students  and  faculty  that  a  gen- 
erous democracy  prevails.  Only  an  in- 
creased endowment  can  eliminate  this 
disproportion.  To  admit  that  cliques 
exist,  to  cite  individuals  who  parade 
their  social  pretension,  to  name  others 
who  are  resentful,  is  simply  to  confess 
that  Bennington  shares  markings  which 
disfigure  human  relations  in  Spring 
Valley,  Leadville,  and  Minneapolis. 

Bennington  is  condemned  by  others 
on  the  ground  that  the  students  do  not 
work.  These  delight  in  describing  the 
college  as  a  rich  girls'  country  club, 
where  the  students  live  in  nice  houses, 
dash  ofT  to  New  York  for  house  parties 
and  to  Canada  for  skiing;  ride  horses, 
play  hockey,  study  a  little  music,  dabble 
in  a  little  art,  do  a  little  freakish  dancing 
— but  do  not  work.  This  account  of 
Bennington  is  given  currency  by  the 
photographic  reporting  of  certain  "pic- 
ture" magazines.  This  version  fits  some 
in  each  entering  class,  but  is  scarcely  an 


adequate  description  of  those  who  sur- 
vive the  first  two  years.  Bennington 
teachers  admit  that  Bennington  affords 
opportunity  to  some  for  loafing  on  a 
grand  scale,  but  add  that  it  excites  others 
to  tenacious  work  of  a  fine  order.  The 
loaTers  (and  what  college  has  none?) 
eliminate  themselves  or  are  eliminated. 
The  workers  remain.  About  65  per 
cent  of  those  who  enter  reach  the  Senior 
Division.  The  impression  of  intellectual 
vigor  is  confirmed  by  the  quality  of  ran- 
dom conversation,  by  the  lively  and 
intelligent  debate  on  ideas,  on  national 
affairs,  on  books  old  and  new.  Such 
talk,  one  infers,  is  the  backwash  of  solid 
exercise.  The  impression  is  strength- 
ened by  leafing  over  the  theses  of  the 
seniors.  More  than  one  visitor  has  re- 
marked that  these  theses  in  their  origi- 
nality and  evidence  of  research  are  on  the 
level  of  theses  required  elsewhere  for 
a  master's  degree.  The  impression  of 
solid  work  is  confirmed  by  the  citing  of 
Bennington's  graduates  who  have  gone 
on  into  graduate  and  professional  schools, 
47  of  them  out  of  a  total  of  199  gradu- 
ates. "We  have  our  problems,"  admits 
Leigh,  "but  keeping  our  students  at  work 
is  not  one  of  them." 

Others  argue  that  Bennington's  cur- 
riculum is  faddish,  that  too  large  place  is 
given  to  painting,  music,  the  dance,  and 
the  drama.  Bennington  offers  no  apol- 
ogy for  dignifying  the  arts  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  a  liberal  arts  college  and  takes 
pride  in  recognition  won  in  this  field. 
Her  musicians,  professional  and  students, 
work.  Her  painters  spread  their  mural 
imagination  on  college  walls  (fortu- 
nately perhaps  on  removable  panels). 
Her  dramatists  and  dancers  evidence 
sustained  zeal.  Whether  such  skills 
merit  the  place  assigned  them  will  have 
to  be  fought  out  by  the  pundits.  The 
skeptical  may  find  comfort  in  the  fact 
that,  in  recent  classes,  not  more  than  one 
or  two  specialize  on  the  dance,  about 
twelve  devote  themselves  to  art,  five  to 
the  drama,  and  six  to  music,  while  social 
studies  enlist  fifteen  to  eighteen  students, 
and  literature  ten  to  fifteen.     It  must 
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also  be  noted  that  majoring  in  any  of  the 
arts  does  not  mean  exclusion  of  other 
disciplines.  Drama  inevitably  spills  over 
into  literature;  and  the  dramatist  who 
would  deal  with  life  commonly  discovers 
that  the  study  of  society's  patterns  falls 
within  her  ken.  The  faculty  applies 
pressure  and  persuasion  against  any 
tendency  to  over-specialization. 

Others  charge  that  Bennington  neg- 
lects religion.  A  recent  graduate  writes 
me  that  "in  the  working  philosophy  of 
Bennington  too  little  place  is  given  to  the 
recognition  of  Christianity."  There  is 
no  chapel,  no  chapel  service,  no  ortho- 
dox course  on  religion.  There  are 
churches  in  Bennington  and  students  are 
invited  to  participate.  A  few  do.  No 
cross  or  spire  dominates  the  Bennington 
campus,  and  some  dread  the  day  when 
an  impulsive  donor  will  offer  a  chapel, 
and  hope  the  offer  will  be  refused.  Such 
distaste  of  formal  religious  expression  is 
rooted  in  the  experience  of  other  cam- 
puses (where  a  disproportionate  slice  of  the 
building  budget  has  gone  into  a  gothic 
or  colonial  chapel),  of  college  chaplains 
of  uncertain  functions,  and  of  a  stream 
of  tendentious  clergymen  preaching  to 
rebellious  audiences  where  attendance 
is  required,  or  to  empty  benches  where 
attendance  is  voluntary.  Some  describe 
Bennington  as  "irreligious."  The  label 
does  not  fit.  A  graduate  of  Bennington, 
who  taught  in  a  Midwestern  college  of 
fervid  church  affiliations,  writes  me  that 
"Bennington  was  more  religious  by  any 
decent  test."  If  the  religious  attitude 
consists  of  a  lively  and  sustained  concern 
for  human  values,  of  spiritual  sensitivity 
toward  truth  and  beauty,  of  regard  for 
the  health  and  wealth  of  the  human 
spirit,  many  would  call  Bennington  reli- 
gious.    It  is  all  a  matter  of  definition. 

Some  argue  that  Bennington  permits 
a  degree  of  specialization  not  consonant 
with  the  genius  of  a  liberal  arts  college. 
They  cite  the  case  of  one  student  who 
was  so  intent  upon  zoology  that  she 
gained  no  awareness  of  the  broader 
sweep  of  the  social  sciences,  of  another 
whose  zeal  for  French  literature  crowded 


out  all  interest  in  the  natural  sciences. 
Such  specialization,  critics  aver,  defeats 
the  chief  purpose  of  a  college,  to  turn 
out  women  with  a  well-rounded  educa- 
tion. Bennington  answers  that  major- 
ing must  be  done  in  the  broader  field  of 
science,  not  in  zoology;  in  literature,  not 
in  French  literature;  that  with  the  major 
go  the  minors,  and  that  she  cannot  grad- 
uate from  Bennington  with:ut  giving 
some  attention  to  other  disciplines;  and 
that  the  conscious  effort  of  the  college 
community  is  to  encourage  awareness 
of  a  broad  range  of  human  interests 
through  lectures,  recitals,  play  shared 
by  all. 

Other  critics  contend  that  Bennington 
shares  the  common  weakness  of  all 
schools  called  progressive  in  failing  to 
furnish  that  systematic  drill  in  the 
solid  body  of  fact  essential  to  the  intel- 
lectual furnishing  of  an  educated  man 
or  woman.  They  argue  that  it  is  idle 
to  stress  the  independent  approach,  the 
play  of  individual  initiative,  without 
solid  drill  in  the  corporate  body  of 
factual  material  which  must  be  acquired 
no  matter  what  it  costs  in  boredom. 
These  critics  aver  that  understanding  of 
the  contemporary  world  hangs  upon  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  events,  men, 
theories,  and  achievements,  and  ques- 
tion whether  such  a  curriculum  as  Ben- 
nington's affords  drill  in  such  detailed 
knowledge.  This  criticism  is  voiced  by 
some  graduates,  some  students,  and  a 
few  teachers.  Their  anxiety  is  lest  Ben- 
nington's education  should  turn  out  a 
bit  spotty.  If  there  is  ground  for  the 
fear  it  is  equally  clear  that  in  the  matur- 
ing of  Bennington  increased  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  diversification  in  election, 
and  upon  more  intensive  drill. 

The  protagonists  for  coeducation  de- 
plore the  creation  of  another  college  for 
women,  insisting  that  the  segregation  of 
boys  and  girls  at  the  mating  season  is 
educationally  unsound,  that  they  should 
learn  to  work  together  as  a  preparation 
for  living  together.  Bennington  stu- 
dents and  faculty  are  well-nigh  unani- 
mous in  agreement.     Leigh  insists  that 
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Bennington    is    the   first   unit   of  a   co- 
educational college  in  the  making. 

Tlic  classicists  turn  an  unhappy  eye 
upon  Bennington,  regarding  its  reputed 
preoccupation  with  the  contemporary 
world  as  a  slight  upon  the  Greeks,  and 
inquiring  with  asperity  how  a  college 
can  turn  out  educated  women  who  arc 
unaware  of  the  broader  sweep  of  thought. 
These  critics  are  reminded  that  drama 
cannot  be  explored  without  reckoning 
with  Aeschylus,  Aristophanes,  and  Eu- 
ripides; that  the  study  of  literature  in- 
volves recognition  that  Proust  must  be 
read  in  the  light  of  the  romanticists,  the 
romanticists  against  the  background  of 
Racine  and  Moliere,  that  these  lead 
back  to  Ronsard,  and  Ronsard  to  Hor- 
ace; that  comprehension  of  Descartes 
and  Hume  waits  upon  Plato;  that  analy- 
sis of  the  industrial  revolution  hangs 
upon  comprehension  of  feudalism,  and 
that  feudalism  is  inexplicable  without 
reference  to  the  Roman  world.  Whether 
the  Bennington  scheme  of  education 
makes  adequate  place  for  such  reckon- 
ing with  classical  backgrounds  must  be 
left  to  the  classicists  to  fight  out  with 
Bennington's  faculty.  The  visitor  after 
a  cursory  glance  confesses  that  he  misses 
that  familiar  figure  on  every  proper 
campus,  the  withered  but  active  patri- 
arch who  never  fails  to  affirm  that 
nothing  new  or  notable  has  befallen  the 
race  since  the  days  of  Pericles. 

How  then  shall  one  report  on  Ben- 
nington College?  It  must  be  to  each 
according  to  his  taste.  This  is  a  report 
of  gratitude  to  men  and  women  who 
have  cut  new  patterns  with  honesty  and 
imaginativeness.  Many  questions  re- 
main. Whether  French  is  a  subject  or  a 
tool;  whether  the  dance  belongs  in  the 
college  curriculum  or  in  Carnegie  Hall; 
whether  girls  should  be  coerced  or  en- 
ticed into  learning;  whether  they  should 
be  allowed  to  specialize  on  beetles  or  be 
told  to  study  Chaucer  and  calculus; 
whether  there  is  too  much  drama  and 


not  enough  Greek;  whether  there  is  too 
much  emphasis  on  learning  to  think,  and 
too  little  upon  the  body  of  fact  about 
which  to  think — these  and  other  items 
must  be  relegated  to  those  composers  of 
incredible  prose  who  draw  their  pay 
from  Teachers  College  on  Morningsidc 
Heights.  The  visitor  has  been  looking 
into  colleges  these  twenty-five  years. 
He  has  dipped  into  colleges  which  have 
rediscovered  Plato  and  suffered  others 
which  claim  to  have  discovered  Christ. 
He  has  been  in  football  colleges,  fra- 
ternity colleges,  and  college-spirit  col- 
leges. He  has  seen  students  driven  in 
platoons  down  the  high-fenced  runway 
called  education;  seen  the  cramming  and 
the  jamming,  watched  the  lecturing  and 
the  exhorting.  He  has  known  the  stu- 
dents who  were  bored,  angry,  and  in- 
different, and  he  has  come  upon  those 
rare  colleges  in  which  ideas  flourish, 
teachers  teach,  and  students  learn. 

When  a  company  of  alert  teachers  get 
a  hill  top,  remodel  a  barn  or  so,  gather  a 
few  eager  students,  and  set  out  upon  a 
new  experiment  in  the  co-operative 
search  for  truth,  there  is  ground  for  cele- 
bration. When  this  assay  in  education 
is  carried  on  with  the  honesty  which  is 
Bennington's  there  is  basis  for  the  hope 
that  education,  the  bulwark  of  American 
democracy,  may  still  be  touched  with 
coals  from  off  the  altar.  If  such  a  col- 
lege can  escape  the  complacency  which 
readily  besets  journeyers  into  new  lands; 
if  it  can  remain  aware  that  its  genius  is  its 
fluidity;  if  it  can  combine  due  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  others  with  wholesome 
indifference  to  their  judgments,  then  will 
faith  in  the  renewal  of  education  be  con- 
firmed. If  such  a  college  can  have 
money  enough  to  pay  its  bills  and  never 
enough  to  build  gothic  spires;  if  it  can 
keep  its  corporate  sense  of  humor  and  re- 
sist the  regularizers  and  the  pedants — 
then,  it  might  be  pleasant  to  have  a 
granddaughter  who  would  resist  all 
doddering  counsel  and  "go  to  Benning- 
ton, wear  pants,  and  stay^  trp^alT  night." 
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A     STORY 


BY  WILLIAM  FAULKNER 


AT  FIRST  there  was  nothing  but  the 
^/\  faint,  cold,  steady  rain,  the  gray 
and  constant  Hght  of  the  late  November 
dawn,  and  the  voices  of  the  dogs  converg- 
ing somewhere  in  it.  Then  Sam  Fath- 
ers, standing  just  behind  me,  as  he  had 
been  standing  when  I  shot  my  first  run- 
ning rabbit  four  years  ago,  touched  me 
and  I  began  to  shake,  not  with  any  cold, 
and  then  the  buck  was  there.  He  did 
not  come  into  sight;  he  was  just  there, 
looking  not  like  a  ghost  but  as  if  all  of 
light  were  condensed  in  him  and  he  were 
the  source  of  it,  not  only  moving  in  it  but 
disseminating  it,  already  running,  seen 
first  as  you  always  see  the  deer,  in  that 
split  second  after  he  has  already  seen 
you,  already  slanting  away  in  that  first 
soaring  bound,  the  antlers  even  in  that 
dim  light  looking  like  a  small  rocking- 
chair  balanced  on  his  head. 

"Now,"  Sam  said,  "shoot  qiTick  and 
slow." 

I  don't  remember  that  shot  at  all.  I 
don't  even  remember  what  I  did  with 
the  gun  afterward.  I  was  running,  then 
I  was  standing  over  him  where  he  lay  on 
the  wet  ground  still  in  the  attitude  of 
running  and  not  looking  at  all  dead.  I 
was  shaking  and  jerking  again  and  Sam 
was  beside  me  and  I  had  his  knife  in  my 
hand. 

"Don't  walk  up  to  him  in  front,"  Sam 
said.  "If  he  ain't  dead  he  will  cut  you 
all  to  pieces  with  his  feet.  Walk  up  to 
him  from  behind  and  take  him  by  the 
horn." 


And  I  did  that — drew  the  throat  taut 
by  one  of  the  antlers  and  drew  Sam's 
knife  across  it,  and  Sam  stooped  and 
dipped  his  hands  in  the  hot  blood  and 
wiped  them  back  and  forth  across  my 
face.  Then  he  blew  his  horn  and  there 
was  a  moiling  of  dogs  about  us  with 
Jimbo  and  Boon  Hogganbeck  driving 
them  back  after  they  had  all  had  a  taste 
of  the  blood.  Then  father  and  Major  de 
Spain  sitting  the  horses,  and  Walter 
Ewell  with  his  rifle  which  never  missed, 
from  the  barrel  of  which  all  the  bluing 
had  long  since  been  worn  away,  were 
looking  down  at  us — at  the  old  man  of 
seventy  who  had  been  a  Negro  for  two 
generations  now  but  whose  face  and 
bearing  were  still  those  of  the  Chickasaw 
chief,  and  the  white  boy  of  twelve  with 
the  prints  of  the  bloody  hands  across  his 
face,  who  now  had  nothing  to  do  but 
stand  straight  and  not  let  the  shaking 
show. 

"Did  he  do  all  right,  Sam?"  father  said. 

"He  done  all  right,"  Sam  Fathers  said. 

We  were  the  white  boy,  not  yet  a  man, 
whose  grandfather  had  lived  in  the  same 
country  and  in  almost  the  same  manner 
as  the  boy  himself  would  grow  up  to  live, 
leaving  his  descendants  in  the  land  in  his 
turn,  and  the  old  man  past  seventy  whose 
grandfathers  had  owned  the  land  long 
before  the  white  men  ever  saw  it  and  who 
had  vanished  from  it  now  with  all  their 
kind,  what  of  blood  they  had  left  behind 
them  running  now  in  another  race  and 
for  a  while  even  in  bondage  and  now 
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drawing  toward  the  end  of  its  alien 
course,  barren.  Because  Sam  Fathers 
had  no  children. 

His  grandfather  was  Ikkemotuhhe 
himself,  who  had  named  himself  Doom. 
Sam  told  me  about  that — how  Ikkemo- 
tubbe,  old  Issetibbeha's  sister's  son,  had 
run  away  to  New  Orleans  in  his  youth 
and  returned  seven  years  later  to  the 
plantation  in  north  Mississippi,  with  a 
French  companion  called  the  Chevalier 
Socur-Blonde  dc  Vitry,  who  must  have 
been  the  Ikkemotubbe  of  his  family  too 
and  who  was  already  addressing  Ikke- 
motubbe as  Du  Homme^  and  the  slave 
woman  who  was  to  be  Sam's  grand- 
mother, and  a  gold-laced  hat  and  coat 
and  a  wicker  basket  containing  a  litter  of 
puppies  and  a  gold  snuffbox  of  white 
powder.  And  how  he  was  met  at  the 
river  by  two  or  three  companions  of  his 
bachelor  youth,  and  with  the  light  of  a 
smoking  torch  glinting  on  the  gold-laced 
hat  and  coat.  Doom  took  one  of  the  pup- 
pies from  the  basket  and  put  a  pinch  of 
the  white  powder  from  the  gold  box  on 
its  tongue,  and  at  once  the  puppy  ceased 
to  be  a  puppy.  And  how  the  next  day 
the  eight-year-old  son  of  Doom's  cousin, 
Moketubbe,  who  was  now  hereditary 
head  of  the  clan  (Issetibbeha  was  now 
dead)  died  suddenly,  and  that  afternoon 
Doom,  in  the  presence  of  Moketubbe  and 
most  of  the  others  (the  People,  Sam  al- 
ways called  them),  took  another  puppy 
from  the  basket  and  put  a  pinch  of  the 
powder  on  its  tongue,  and  so  Moketubbe 
abdicated  and  Doom  became  in  fact  the 
Man  which  his  French  friend  already 
called  him.  And  how  Doom  married 
the  slave  woman,  already  pregnant,  to 
one  of  the  slaves  which  he  had  just  in- 
herited— hence  Sam  Fathers'  name, 
which  in  Chickasaw  had  been  Had- 
Two-Fathers — and  later  sold  them  both 
and  the  child  too  (his  own  son)  to  my 
great-grandfather  almost  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Up  to  three  years  ago  he  had  lived  on 
our  farm  four  miles  from  Jefferson, 
though  all  he  ever  did  was  what  black- 
smithing  and  carpentering  was  needed. 


And  h(!  liv(!d  among  Negroes,  in  a  cabin 
among  the  other  cabins,  he  consorted 
with  them  and  dressed  like  them  and 
talked  like  them  and  went  to  a  Negro 
church  now  and  then.  But  for  all  that, 
he  was  still  the  grandson  of  that  Indian 
chief  and  the  Negroes  knew  it.  Boon 
Hogganbeck's  grandmother^ had  been  a 
Chickasaw  woman  too,  and  although  the 
blood  had  run  white  since  and  Boon  was 
a  white  man,  it  was  not  a  chief's  blood. 
You  could  see  the  difference  at  once 
when  you  saw  them  together,  and  even 
Boon  seemed  to  know  that  the  difference 
was  there — even  Boon,  to  whom  in  his 
tradition  it  had  never  occurred  that  any- 
one might  be  better  born  than  himself. 
A  man  might  be  smarter,  he  admitted 
that,  or  richer  (luckier,  he  called  it)  but 
not  better  born.  He  was  a  mastiff, 
absolutely  faithful  to  father  and  Major 
de  Spain,  absolutely  dependent  upon 
them  for  his  very  bread,  hardy,  cour- 
ageous enough,  a  slave  to  all  the  appe- 
tites and  almost  unrational.  It  was  Sam 
Fathers  who  bore  himself,  not  only  to- 
ward father  but  toward  all  white  men, 
with  gravity  and  dignity  and  without 
servility  or  recourse  to  that  impenetrable 
wall  of  ready  and  easy  mirth  which 
Negroes  sustain  between  themselves  and 
white  men,  bearing  himself  toward 
father  not  only  as  one  man  to  another 
but  as  an  older  man  to  a  younger  one. 

He  taught  me  the  woods,  to  hunt, 
when  to  shoot  and  when  not  to  shoot, 
when  to  kill  and  when  not  to  kill,  and 
better,  what  to  do  with  it  afterward. 
Then  he  would  talk  to  me,  the  two  of  us 
sitting  under  the  close  fierce  stars  on  a 
summer  hilltop  while  we  waited  for  the 
dogs  to  return  within  hearing  behind  the 
red  or  gray  fox  they  ran,  or  beside  a  fire 
in  the  November  or  December  woods 
while  the  dogs  worked  out  a  coon's  trail 
along  the  creek,  or  fireless  in  the  pitch 
dark  and  the  heavy  dew  of  April  morn- 
ings while  we  waited  for  daylight  be- 
neath a  turkey  roost.  I  would  not  ques- 
tion him;  he  did  not  react  to  questions. 
I  would  just  wait  and  then  listen  and  he 
would  begin,  talking  about  the  old  days 
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and  the  People  whom  he  had  never 
known,  and  so  could  not  remember  him- 
self, and  in  place  of  whom  the  other  race 
into  which  his  blood  had  run  had  sup- 
plied him  with  no  substitute. 

And  as  he  talked  about  those  old  times 
and  those  dead  and  vanished  men  of  an- 
other race  from  either  that  I  knew,  grad- 
ually those  old  times  would  cease  to  be 
old  times  and  would  become  the  present, 
now,  not  only  as  if  they  had  happened 
yesterday  but  as  if  they  w^ere  still  happen- 
ing and  some  of  them  had  not  even 
happened  yet  but  would  occur  to-mor- 
row, so  that  at  last  it  would  seem  as  if  I 
myself  had  not  come  into  existence  yet, 
that  none  of  my  race  nor  the  other  race 
which  we  had  brought  into  the  land  with 
us  had  come  here  yet;  that  although  it 
had  been  my  grandfather's  and  was  now 
my  father's  and  someday  would  be  my 
land  which  we  hunted  over  and  now 
rested  upon,  our  hold  upon  it  actually 
was  as  trivial  and  without  reality  as  that 
now  faded  and  archaic  script  in  one  of 
the  Chancery  Clerk's  books  in  the  court- 
house in  town,  and  that  it  was  I  who  was 
the  guest  here  and  Sam  Fathers'  voice 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  host. 

Until  three  years  ago  there  had  been 
two  of  them,  the  other  a  full-blood  Chick- 
asaw, in  a  sense  even  more  astonishingly 
lost  than  Sam  Fathers.  He  called  him- 
self Jobaker,  as  if  it  were  one  word.  No- 
body knew  his  history  at  all.  He  was  a 
hermit,  he  lived  in  a  foul  little  shack  at 
the  forks  of  the  creek  four  or  five  miles 
from  our  farm  and  about  that  far  from 
any  other  habitation.  He  was  a  market 
hunter  and  fisherman  and  he  consorted 
with  nobody,  black  or  white;  no  Negro 
would  even  cross  his  path  and  no  man 
dared  approach  his  hut  except  Sam,  and 
perhaps  once  a  month  I  would  find  the 
two  of  them  in  Sam's  shop — two  old  men 
squatting  on  their  heels  on  the  dirt  floor, 
talking  in  a  mixture  of  negroid  English 
and  flat  hill  dialect  and  now  and  then  a 
phrase  of  that  old  tongue  which  as  time 
went  on  and  I  squatted  there  too  listen- 
ing, I  began  to  learn.  Then  he  died. 
That  is,  nobody  had  seen  him  in  some 


time.  Then  one  morning  Sam  Fathers 
was  missing,  none  of  the  Negroes  knew 
when  nor  where,  until  that  night  when 
some  Negroes  possum-hunting  saw  the 
sudden  burst  of  flames  and  approached 
them.  It  was  Joe  Baker's  hut,  but  be- 
fore they  got  anywhere  near  it  someone 
shot  toward  them.  It  was  Sam,  but  no- 
body ever  found  Joe  Baker's  grave. 

Two  days  after  that  Sam  walked  to 
town  and  came  to  father's  office.  I  was 
there  when  he  walked  in  without  knock- 
ing and  stood  there — the  Indian,  with 
the  Indian  face  for  all  the  nigger  clothes. 

*'I  want  to  go,"  he  said.  "I  want  to 
go  to  the  big  bottom  to  live." 

''To  live?"  father  said. 

"You  can  fix  it  with  Major  de  Spain," 
Sam  said.  'T  could  live  in  the  camp  and 
take  care  of  it  for  you  all.  Or  I  could 
build  me  a  little  house."  For  a  little 
while  they  both  looked  at  each  other,  he 
and  father.     Then  father  said: 

"All  right.  I'll  fix  it."  And  Sam 
went  out,  and  that  was  all. 

I  was  nine  then;  it  seemed  perfectly 
natural  to  me  that  nobody,  not  even 
father,  would  argue  with  Sam  any  more 
than  I  would.  But  I  could  not  under- 
stand it. 

"If  Joe  Baker's  dead  like  they  say," 
I  said,  "and  Sam  hasn't  got  anybody 
any  more  at  all  kin  to  him,  why  does  he 
want  to  go  into  the  big  bottom,  where  he 
won't  ever  see  anybody  except  us  for  a 
few  days  in  the  fall  while  we  are  hunt- 
ing?" 

Father  looked  at  me.  It  was  not  a 
curious  look,  it  was  just  thoughtful.  I 
didn't  notice  it  then.  I  did  not  remem- 
ber it  until  later.  Then  he  quit  looking 
at  me. 

"Maybe  that's  what  he  wants,"  he 
said. 

So  Sam  moved.  He  owned  so  little 
that  he  could  carry  it.  He  walked.  He 
would  neither  let  father  send  him  in  the 
wagon  nor  would  he  take  one  of  the 
mules.  He  was  just  gone  one  morning, 
the  cabin  vacant  in  which  he  had  lived 
for  years  yet  in  which  there  never  had 
been  very  much,  the  shop  standing  idle 
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now  in  which  there  never  had  been  very 
much  to  do.  Eacli  November  we  would 
go  into  the  big  bottom,  to  the  camp — 
Major  de  Spain  and  father  and  Walter 
Ewell  and  Boon  and  Uncle  Ike  McCaslin 
and  two  or  three  others,  with  Jimbo  and 
Uncle  Ash  to  cook,  and  the  dogs.  Sam 
would  be  there;  if  he  was  glad  to  see  us 
he  did  not  show  it.  If  he  regretted  to 
see  us  depart  again  he  did  not  show  that. 
Each  morning  he  would  go  out  to  my 
stand  with  me  before  the  dogs  were  cast. 
It  would  be  one  of  the  poorer  stands  of 
course,  since  I  was  only  nine  and  ten  and 
eleven  and  I  had  never  even  seen  a  deer 
running  yet.  But  we  would  stand  there, 
Sam  a  little  behind  me  and  without  a 
gun  himself,  as  he  had  stood  when  I  shot 
the  running  rabbit  when  I  was  eight  years 
old;  we  would  stand  there  in  the  Novem- 
ber dawns  and  after  a  while  we  would 
hear  the  dogs.  Sometimes  they  would 
sweep  up  and  past,  close,  belling  and 
invisible;  once  we  heard  the  five  heavy 
reports  of  Boon's  old  pump  gun  with 
which  he  had  never  killed  anything 
larger  than  a  rabbit  or  a  squirrel,  and 
that  sitting,  and  twice  we  heard  from  our 
stand  the  flat  unreverberant  clap  of 
Walter  Ewell's  rifle  which  never  missed, 
so  that  you  did  not  even  wait  to  hear  his 
horn. 

"I'll  never  get  a  shot,"  I  said.  "I'll 
never  kill  one." 

"Yes  you  will,"  Sam  said.  "You  wait. 
You'll  be  a  hunter.     You'll  be  a  man." 

And  we  would  leave  him  there.  He 
would  go  out  to  the  road  where  the  sur- 
rey would  be  waiting  in  order  to  take  the 
horses  and  mules  back;  for  now  that  he 
lived  at  the  camp  all  the  time,  father  and 
Major  de  Spain  left  the  horses  and  the 
dogs  there.  They  would  go  on  ahead  on 
the  horses  and  Uncle  Ash  and  Jimbo  and 
I  would  follow  in  the  wagon  with  Sam, 
with  the  guns  and  the  bedding  and  the 
meat  and  the  heads,  the  antlers,  the  good 
ones,  the  wagon  winding  on  among  the 
tremendous  gums  and  cypresses  and  oaks 
where  no  axe  had  ever  sounded,  between 
the  impenetrable  brakes  of  cane  and 
brier — the   two   changing    yet    constant 


walls  just  beyond  which  the  wilderness 
seemed  to  lean,  stooping  a  little,  watch- 
ing us  and  listening;  not  quite  inimical 
because  we  were  too  small,  our  sojourn 
too  brief  and  too  harmless  to  excite  to 
that,  just  brooding,  secret,  almost  inat- 
tentive. Then  we  would  emerge,  we 
would  be  out  of  it,  the  line  as  sharp  as  the 
demarcation  of  a  doored  wall.  Sud- 
denly skeletoned  cotton-  and  corn-fields 
would  flow  away  on  either  hand,  gaunt 
and  motionless  beneath  the  gray  rain; 
there  would  be  a  house,  barns,  where  the 
hand  of  man  had  clawed  for  an  instant, 
holding,  the  wall  of  the  wilderness  be- 
hind us  now,  tremendous  and  still  and 
seemingly  impenetrable  in  the  gray  and 
fading  light.  The  surrey  would  be 
waiting,  father  and  Major  de  Spain  and 
Uncle  Ike  dismounted  beside  it.  Then 
Sam  would  get  down  from  the  wagon  and 
mount  one  of  the  horses  and,  with  the 
others  at  lead  behind  him,  he  would  turn 
back.  I  would  watch  him  for  a  while 
against  that  tall  and  secret  wall,  growing 
smaller  and  smaller  against  it.  He 
would  not  look  back.  Then  he  would 
enter  it,  returning  to  what  I  believed, 
and  thought  that  father  believed,  was  his 
loneliness  and  solitude. 

So  the  instant  came;  I  pulled  trigger 
and  ceased  to  be  a  child  forever  and  be- 
came a  hunter  and  a  man.  It  was  the 
last  day.  We  broke  camp  that  after- 
noon and  went  out,  father  and  Major  de 
Spain  and  Uncle  Ike  and  Boon  on  the 
horses  and  mules,  Walter  Ewell  and  old 
Ash  and  Jimbo  and  I  in  the  wagon  with 
Sam  and  the  duffel  and  my  hide  and 
antlers.  There  could  have  been  other 
trophies  in  the  wagon  too  but  I  should 
not  have  known  it,  just  as  for  all  practical 
purposes  Sam  Fathers  and  I  were  still 
alone  together  as  we  had  been  that  morn- 
ing, the  wagon  winding  and  jolting  on 
between  those  shifting  yet  constant  walls 
from  beyond  which  the  wilderness 
watched  us  passing,  less  than  inimical 
now  and  never  inimical  again  since  my 
buck  still  and  forever  leaped,  the  shaking 
gun-barrels  coming  constantly  and  for- 
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ever  steady  at  last,  crashing,  and  still  out 
of  his  moment  of  mortality  the  buck 
sprang,  forever  immortal^  that  moment 
of  the  buck,  the  shot,  Sam  Fathers  and 
myself  and  the  blood  with  which  he  had 
marked  me  forever,  one  with  the  wilder- 
ness which  had  now  accepted  me  because 
Sam  had  said  that  I  had  done  all  right; 
the  wagon  winding  on,  when  suddenly 
Sam  checked  it  and  we  all  heard  that  un- 
forgettable and  unmistakable  sound  of  a 
deer  breaking  cover. 

Then  Boon  shouted  from  beyond  the 
bend  of  the  trail  and  while  we  all  sat 
motionless  in  the  halted  wagon,  Walter 
and  I  already  reaching  for  our  guns. 
Boon  came  galloping  back,  flogging  his 
mule  with  his  hat,  his  face  wild  and 
amazed  as  he  shouted  down  at  us. 
Then  father  and  the  others  came  round 
the  bend. 

"Get  the  dogs!"  Boon  cried.  "Get 
the  dogs !  If  he  had  a  nub  on  his  head,  he 
had  fourteen  points!  Laying  right  there 
in  that  pawpaw  thicket!  If  I'd  a 
knowed  he  was  there,  I  could  a  cut  his 
throat  with  my  pocket  knife!" 

"Maybe  that's  why  he  run,"  Walter 
said.  "He  saw  you  never  had  your 
gun."  He  was  already  out  of  the  wagon, 
with  his  rifle.  Then  I  was  out  too  with 
my  gun,  and  father  and  Major  de  Spain 
and  Uncle  Ike  had  come  up  and  Boon 
got  off  his  mule  somehow  and  was  scrab- 
bling among  the  duffel  for  his  gun,  still 
shouting,  "Get  the  dogs!  Get  the 
dogs!"  And  it  seemed  to  me  too  that  it 
would  take  them  forever  to  decide  what 
to  do — the  old  men  in  whom  the  blood 
ran  cold  and  slow,  in  whom  during  the 
intervening  years  between  us  the  blood 
had  become  a  different  and  colder  sub- 
stance from  that  which  ran  in  me  and 
even  in  Boon  and  Walter. 

"What  about  it,  Sam?"  father  said. 
"Could  the  dogs  bring  him  back?" 

"We  won't  need  the  dogs,"  Sam  said. 
"If  he  don't  hear  dogs  behind  him  he  will 
circle  back  in  here  about  sundown  to 
bed." 

"All  right,"  Major  de  Spain  said. 
"You  boys  take  the  horses.     We'll  go  on 


out  to  the  road  in  the  wagon  and  wait 
there."  So  he  and  father  and  Uncle  Ike 
got  into  the  wagon  and  Boon  and  Walter 
and  Sam  and  I  took  the  horses  and 
turned  back  and  out  of  the  trail.  We 
rode  for  about  an  hour,  through  the 
gray  and  unmarked  afternoon  whose 
light  was  little  different  from  what  it  had 
been  at  dawn  and  which  would  become 
darkness  without  any  graduation.  Then 
Sam  stopped  us. 

"This  is  far  enough,"  he  said.  "He'll 
be  coming  upwind,  and  he  don't  want  to 
smell  the  mules." 

So  we  dismounted  and  tied  them  and 
followed  Sam  on  foot  through  the  mark- 
less  afternoon,  through  the  unpathed 
woods. 

"You  got  time,"  Sam  said  to  me  once. 
"We'll  get  there  before  he  does." 

So  I  tried  to  go  slower.  That  is,  I 
tried  to  slow,  decelerate,  the  dizzy  rush  of 
time  in  which  the  buck  which  I  had  not 
even  seen  was  moving,  which  it  seemed 
to  me  was  carrying  him  farther  and 
farther  and  more  and  more  irretrievably 
away  from  us  even  though  there  were  no 
dogs  behind  him  to  make  him  run  yet. 
So  we  went  on;  it  seemed  to  me  that  it 
was  for  another  hour.  Then  suddenly 
we  were  on  a  ridge.  I  had  never  been  in 
there  before  and  you  could  not  see  the 
ridge;  you  just  knew  that  the  earth  had 
risen  slightly  because  the  undergrowth 
had  thinned  a  little  and  the  ground 
which  you  could  not  see  slanted,  sloping 
away  toward  a  dense  brake  of  cane. 

"This  is  it,"  Sam  said.  "You  all  fol- 
low the  ridge  and  you  will  come  to  two 
crossings.     You  can  see  the  tracks." 

Boon  and  Walter  went  on.  Soon  they 
had  disappeared,  and  once  more  Sam 
and  I  were  standing  motionless  in  a 
clump  of  switchlike  bushes  against  the 
trunk  of  a  pin  oak,  and  again  there  was 
nothing,  as  in  the  morning.  There  was 
the  soaring  and  somber  solitude  in  the 
dim  light,  there  was  the  thin  whisper  of 
the  faint  cold  rain  which  had  not  ceased 
all  day;  then,  as  if  it  had  waited  for  us  to 
find  our  positions  and  become  still,  the 
wilderness  breathed  again.     It  seemed 
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to  lean  inward  above  us,  above  Walter, 
and  Boon,  and  Sam  and  nie  in  our  sepa- 
rate lurking-places,  tremendous,  atten- 
tive, impartial,  and  omniscient,  the  buck 
moving  in  it  too  somewhere,  not  running 
since  he  had  not  been  pursued,  not 
frightened  and  never  fearsome  but  just 
alert  too  as  we  were  alert,  perhaps  al- 
ready circling  back,  perhaps  quite  near, 
conscious  too  of  the  eye  of  the  ancient 
immortal  Umpire.  Because  I  was  just 
twelve  then,  and  that  morning  something 
had  happened  to  me:  in  less  than  a  second 
I  had  ceased  forever  to  be  the  child  I  was 
yesterday.  Or  perhaps  this  made  no 
difTerence,  perhaps  even  a  city-bred 
man,  let  alone  a  child,  could  not  have 
understood  it;  perhaps  only  a  country- 
bred  one  could  comprehend  loving  the 
life  he  spills.     I  began  to  shake  again. 

"I'm  glad  it's  started  now,"  I  whis- 
pered. "Then  it  will  be  gone  when  I 
raise  the  gun — " 

"Hush,"  Sam  said. 

"Is  he  that  near?"  I  whispered.  We 
did  not  move  to  speak:  only  our  lips 
shaping  the  expiring  words.  "Do  you 
think—" 

"Hush,"  Sam  said.  So  I  hushed. 
But  I  could  not  stop  the  shaking.  I  did 
not  try,  because  I  knew  that  it  would  go 
away  when  I  needed  the  steadiness,  since 
Sam  Fathers  had  already  made  me  a 
hunter.  So  we  stood  there,  motionless, 
scarcely  breathing.  If  there  had  been 
any  sun  it  would  be  near  to  setting  now; 
there  was  a  condensing,  a  densifying,  of 
what  I  thought  was  the  gray  and  un- 
changing light  until  I  realized  it  was  my 
own  breathing,  my  heart,  my  blood — 
something,  and  that  Sam  had  marked 
me  indeed  with  something  he  had  had 
of  his  vanished  and  forgotten  people. 
Then  I  stopped  breathing,  there  was 
only  my  heart,  my  blood,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing silence  the  wilderness  ceased  to 
breathe  too,  leaning,  stooping  overhead 
with  held  breath,  tremendous  and  im- 
partial and  waiting.  Then  the  shaking 
stopped  too,  as  I  had  known  it  would, 
and  I  slipped  the  safety  off  the  gun. 

Then    it   had    passed.     It    was    over. 


The  solitude  did  not  breathe  again  yet; 
it  had  merely  stopped  watching  me  and 
was  looking  somewhere  else,  and  I  knew 
as  well  as  if  I  had  seen  him  that  the  buck 
had  come  to  the  edge  of  the  cane  and  had 
either  seen  or  scented  us  and  had  faded 
back  into  it.  But  still  the  solitude  was 
not  breathing,  it  was  merely  looking 
somewhere  else.  So  I  did  not  move  yet, 
and  then,  a  second  after  I  realized  what 
I  was  listening  for,  we  heard  it — the  flat 
single  clap  of  Walter  Ewell's  rifle  follow- 
ing which  you  did  not  need  to  wait  for 
the  horn.  Then  the  sound  of  the  horn 
itself  came  down  the  ridge  and  some- 
thing went  out  of  me  too  and  I  knew  then 
that  I  had  never  really  believed  that  I 
should  get  the  shot. 

"I  reckon  that's  all,"  I  said.  "Walter 
got  him." 

I  had  shifted  the  gun  forward,  my 
thumb  on  the  safety  again  and  I  was 
already  moving  out  of  the  thicket  when 
Sam  said: 

"Wait."  And  I  remember  how  I 
turned  upon  him  in  the  truculence  of  a 
boy's  grief  over  the  missed  chance,  the 
missed  luck. 

"Wait?"  I  said.  "What  for?  Don't 
you  hear  that  horn?" 

And  I  remember  how  he  was  standing. 
He  had  not  moved.  He  was  not  tall,  he 
was  rather  squat  and  broad,  and  I  had 
been  growing  fast  for  the  past  year  or  so 
and  there  was  not  much  difference  be- 
tween us,  yet  he  was  looking  over  my 
head.  He  was  looking  across  me  and  up 
the  ridge  toward  the  sound  of  Walter's 
horn  and  he  did  not  see  me;  he  just  knew 
I  was  there,  he  did  not  see  me.  And 
then  I  saw  the  buck.  He  was  coming 
down  the  ridge;  it  was  as  if  he  were  walk- 
ing out  of  the  very  sound  of  the  horn 
which  signified  a  kill.  He  was  not  run- 
ning; he  was  walking,  tremendous,  un- 
hurried, slanting  and  tilting  his  head  to 
pass  his  antlers  through  the  under- 
growth, and  I  standing  there  wdth  Sam 
beside  me  now  instead  of  behind  me  as  he 
always  stood  and  the  gun  which  I  knew  I 
was  not  going  to  use  already  slanted 
forward  and  the  safety  already  off. 
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Then  he  saw  us.  And  still  he  did  not 
begin  to  flee.  He  just  stopped  for  an  in- 
stant, taller  than  any  man,  Ipoking  at  us, 
then  his  muscles  suppled,  gathered.  He 
did  not  even  alter  his  course,  not  fleeing, 
not  even  running,  just  moving  with  that 
winged  and  efl'ortless  ease  with  which 
deer  move,  passing  within  twenty  feet  of 
us,  his  head  high  and  the  eye  not  proud 
and  not  haughty  but  just  full  and  wild 
and  unafraid,  and  Sam  standing  beside 
me  now,  his  right  arm  lifted  at  full  length 
and  the  hand  turned  palm-outward,  and 
speaking  in  that  tongue  which  I  had 
learned  from  listening  to  him  and  Joe 
Baker,  while  up  the  ridge  Walter  Ewell's 
horn  was  still  blowing  us  in  to  a  dead 
buck. 

"Oleh,  Chief,"  he  said.  "Grand- 
father." 

When  we  reached  Walter  he  was  stand- 
ing with  his  back  toward  us,  looking 
down  at  the  deer.  He  didn't  look  up  at 
all. 

"Come  here,  Sam,"  he  said  quietly. 
When  we  reached  him  he  still  did  not 
look  up,  standing  there  over  a  little  spike 
buck  which  even  last  spring  had  still  been 
a  fawn.  "He  was  so  little  I  pretty  near 
let  him  go,"  Walter  said.  "But  just  look 
at  the  track  he  was  making.  It's  pretty 
near  big  as  a  cow's.  If  there  were  any 
more  tracks  here  besides  the  ones  he  is 
laying  in,  I  would  swear  there  was  an- 
other buck  that  I  never  even  saw." 

It  was  after  dark  when  we  reached  the 
road  where  the  surrey  was  waiting.  It 
was  turning  cold,  the  rain  had  stopped, 
and  the  sky  was  beginning  to  blow  clear. 
Father  and  Major  de  Spain  and  Uncle 
Ike  had  a  fire  going.  "Did  you  get 
him?"  father  said. 

"Got  a  good-sized  swamp-rabbit  with 
spike  horns,"  Walter  said,  sliding  the 
little  buck  down  from  his  mule. 

"Nobody  saw  the  big  one?"  father 
said. 

"I  don't  even  believe  Boon  saw  it," 
Walter  said.  "He  probably  jumped  a 
stray  cow  back  there." 

Then  Boon  started  cursing,  swearing  at 


Walter  and  at  Sam  for  not  getting  the 
dogs  to  begin  with  and  at  the  buck  and 
all. 

"Never  mind,"  father  said.  "He'll  be 
here  for  us  next  fall.  Let's  get  started 
home  now." 

And  it  was  after  midnight  when  we  let 
Walter  out  at  his  gate  two  miles  from 
town  and  it  was  later  still  when  we  put 
Major  de  Spain  and  Uncle  Ike  down  at 
Major  de  Spain's.  It  was  cold,  the  sky 
was  clear  now;  there  would  be  a  heavy 
frost  by  sunup  and  the  ground  was 
frozen  beneath  the  horses'  feet  and  be- 
neath the  wheels.  I  had  slept  a  little 
but  not  much  and  not  because  of  the 
cold.  And  then  suddenly  I  was  telling 
father,  the  surrey  moving  on  toward 
home  over  the  frozen  ground,  the  horses 
trotting  again,  sensing  the  stable.  He 
listened  quite  quietly. 

"Why  not?"  he  said.  "Think  of  all 
that  has  happened  here,  on  this  earth. 
All  the  blood  hot  and  fierce  and  strong 
for  living,  pleasuring.  Grieving  and 
suffering  too  of  course,  but  still  getting 
something  out  of  it  for  all  that,  getting  a 
lot  out  of  it,  because  after  all  you  don't 
have  to  continue  to  bear  what  you  be- 
lieve is  suflering;  you  can  always  stop 
that.  And  even  suffering  and  grieving 
is  better  than  nothing;  there  is  nothing 
worse  than  not  being  alive.  But  you 
can't  be  alive  forever,  and  you  always 
wear  out  life  before  you  have  completely 
exhausted  the  possibilities  of  living. 
And  all  that  must  be  somewhere.  And 
the  earth  is  shallow;  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  it  before  you  come  to  the  rock. 
And  even  that  does  not  want  to  keep 
things.  Look  at  the  seed,  the  acorns,  at 
what  happens  even  to  carrion  when  you 
try  to  bury  it:  it  refuses  too,  seethes  and 
struggles  too  until  it  reaches  light  and  air 
again,  hunting  the  sun  still.  And 
they — "  he  lifted  his  hand  for  an  instant 
toward  the  sky  where  the  scoured  and  icy 
stars  glittered  " — they  don't  want  it, 
need  it.  Besides,  what  would  it  want, 
knocking  about  out  there,  when  it  never 
had  enough  time  about  the  earth  as  it 
was,  when  there  is  plenty  of  room  about 
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the  earth,  plenty  of  places  still  uiuhangccl  they  don't  have  substance,  can't  cast  a 

from  what  they  were  when  the  blood  used  shadow — " 

and  pleasured  in  llieni  while  it  was  still  "But  I  saw  it!"  I  cried.      "I  saw  it!" 

blood?"  "Steady,"  father  said.     For  an  instant 

"But  we  want   them,"    I   said.     "We  his  hand  rested  upon  my  knee.     "Steady, 

still  want  them.     There  is  plenty  of  rcjcjin  I  know  you  did.      So  did  I.      Sam  took 

among  us  for  them."  me  in  there  once  after  I  killed  my  first 

"That's  right,"  father  said.     "Suppose  deer." 


FRANCE 

BY   PHELPS    MORAXE 

NEVER  did  it  occur  to  me  to  wonder^ 
Reading  what  the  historians  told  of  France, 
Of  her  dead  Kings,  their  court  and  mistresses, 
Their  victories  and  their  stupendous  dead, 
Their  fleurs  de  lys  golden  on  the  white  flags, 
Their  palaces  that  the  world  envied  them. 
And  arts  that  equalled  ancient  Greece. 

Never  did  it  occur  to  me  an  end  would  come, 
A  full  stop  at  the  end  of  a  last  page, 
A  Finis  Franciae  and  nothing  after  it. 

If  I  had  thought  of  it,  it  would  have  been 
After  letting  my  mind  run  through  the  length 
Of  centuries,  hundreds  of  generations 
Living  strange  super -modern  lives 
That  no  present  imaginations  could  contemplate. 

Is  it  a  nightmare  that  has  come  on  me? 
Am  I  lo  wake  and  find  that  it  was  not 
More  than  a  dream?     Am  I  to  wake  one  day? 

When  I  was  young  they  told  me  life  is  short. 
I  am  not  fifty  and  have  seen  two  wars. 
Seen  victory  wear  out, 
Then  like  a  horse  killed  under  me, 
Seen  a  country  fall. 

Life  is  not  short  that  starts  when  history, 
Like  an  old  man  doting  on  an  old  book. 
Runs  mad  and  tears  the  pages  and  throws  them  to  the  winds, 
Like  dead  leaves  brown  and  dry. 
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BY  JOHN  ANDREW  RICE 


IN  1860  the  South  became  a  matri- 
archy. The  men  went  away  from 
home  to  other  battlefields,  leaving  the 
women  free  to  manage  farm  and  planta- 
tion without  their  bungling  hindrance; 
when  they  returned,  those  who  had 
escaped  heroic  death  (the  rest,  the 
blessed  dead,  did  not,  as  Homer  would 
say),  they  found  their  surrogates  in  com- 
plete and  competent  charge  and  liking 
it.  Four  years  had  fixed  the  habit  of 
command,  which,  when  I  first  began  to 
know  them,  thirty  had  not  broken. 

In  the  business  of  digging  up  grand- 
mothers the  South  is  easily  first.  In  the 
'nineties,  when  I  was  a  child  in  South 
Carolina,  hardly  a  family  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  was  without  its  living 
or  legendary  matriarch,  keen  of  intellect 
and  lacking  in  respect  for  persons  or  in- 
stitutions. Neither  church  nor  school, 
the  most  potent  whippers-in  of  Western 
civilization,  was  proof  against  her  clar- 
ity of  mind  and  will;  she  saw  them  and 
their  human  heads  as  what  they  were — 
fictions — and  used  them;  for  she  knew, 
as  unscrupulous  rulers  know,  that  fic- 
tions were  her  surest  weapons.  The 
world  was  a  man-made  foolish  thing, 
from  which  she  chose  what  she  wanted 
by  an  unprincipled  eclecticism.  Daugh- 
ters and  granddaughters,  nieces  and 
cousins,  looked  on  and  learned  from  her, 
and  when  death,  her  only  conqueror, 
decreed  a  new  election,  from  the  ranks 
of  female  kin  another  chose  herself. 
Her  successor  might  be  married  or  not, 
it  made  little  difference;  for  in  the  South 
of  my  childhood  an  old  maid  was  re- 


spected; somewhere  toward  the  north, 
beneath  the  sod  of  Gettysburg  or  Appo- 
mattox, lay  a  gray-clad  lover,  real  or 
imagined. 

My  father's  family  lived  in  the  South 
Carolina  low  country,  a  hot,  muggy, 
malarial  land  that  sapped  the  strength 
and  drained  ambition  from  all  except 
the  toughest.  Everyone  was  poor  and 
everyone  accepted  poverty  as  an  act  of 
God,  like  too  much  or  too  little  rain,  and 
children. 

My  father's  father,  who  died  before  I 
was  born,  had  been  a  doctor  in  Charles- 
ton before  he  moved  his  growing  family 
to  a  large  unprosperous  plantation  near 
Walterboro  that  had  belonged  to  his 
wife's  people.  He  tried  farming,  but  the 
life  was  too  slow  and  uneventful,  and  he 
knew  nothing  about  his  new  trade;  so  he 
turned  the  place  over  to  hired  help  and 
slaves  and  set  out  to  be  a  doctor  again. 
He  was  a  huge  man,  weighing,  his  family 
reluctantly  admitted,  more  than  three 
hundred  pounds;  but  their  testimony  was 
not  required,  for  his  armchair,  made  to 
order,  remained  as  witness,  large  enough 
to  seat  in  comfort  two  persons  of  ordinary 
size.  (It  made  Gullivefs  Travels  quite 
real  to  me.)  He  practiced  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles  and  for  years  lived  in 
his  buggy,  also  specially  built  for  him, 
carrying  quilts  along  and  sleeping  under 
pine  trees  or  in  any  unknown  dry  place; 
for  when  he  got  home  he  would  find  a 
swarm  of  patients  and  kin  of  patients 
waiting  for  him  with  urgent  calls. 
When  he  had  emptied  his  buggy  of  the 
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hams  and  eggs  and  jugs  of  molasses  and 
other  things  with  which  he  had  [)een  paid 
(there  was  almost  no  cash  money  in  all 
the  countryside)  and  had  doctored  the 
ailing  present,  he  climbed  into  his  buggy 
and  was  off  again.  His  family  spoke  of 
him  as  if  he  had  been  a  stranger.  He 
died  when  my  father  was  sixteen  years 
old  and  was  buried  in  a  great  cofTm  of 
yellow  pine  knocked  together  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  by  a  neighbor  handy 
man,  leaving  to  his  wife  and  children  a 
good  name  and  a  worn-out,  run-down 
place.  To  his  son,  my  father,  he  be- 
queathed all  his  energy. 

The  original  plantation  house  had 
burned  down  years  before  I  saw  the 
place,  and  the  family  now  lived  in  a 
much  smaller  house  that  was  indistin- 
guishable from  the  homes  of  their  neigh- 
bors. It  had  five  bedrooms,  counting 
the  attic  in  which  my  two  male  cousins 
slept,  not  too  much  space  for  the  eleven 
of  us.  The  sitting  room  was  a  wide  hall- 
way opening  in  front  on  a  piazza  that 
ran  along  the  wing  to  the  end  room;  the 
back  door  led  to  a  runway  and  the  de- 
tached kitchen.  In  summer  we  ate  on 
the  runway,  where  it  was  cool  if  any 
place  was  and  handy  to  kitchen  and 
pump. 

My  Aunt  Lou  was  a  part-time  matri- 
arch. In  winter,  when  there  was  only 
man's  work  to  be  done  out  of  doors  and 
we  lived  in  cramped  intimacy,  she  was 
supreme.  No  action  or  thought  was 
secure  from  her  gaging  and  gouging,  and 
only  the  tough  or  desperate  dared  take  a 
stand  against  her  will.  She  had  once 
been  beautiful,  it  was  plain  to  see;  pov- 
erty and  hard  work  had  not  so  touched 
body  and  face  as  to  obscure  what  had 
once  been  there.  Her  back  was  now 
permanently  bow-shaped  from  bending 
to  her  work  over  the  ground,  her  fingers 
were  as  calloused  with  horn  as  a  Ne- 
gro's heel,  and  her  face  was  drawn  with 
wrinkles  of  determination;  but  her  eyes 
were  still  young,  and  her  mouth  was  like 
my  father's,  as  sensual  as  an  Egyptian 
queen's.  When  she  spoke  the  words 
came    carefully    chosen    and    carefully 


formed,  for  she  had  a  brilliant  mind  and 
knew  it,  and  knew  that  it  deserved  a 
decent  report.  Others  might  scream, 
and  did,  and  slop  over  into  negroid 
speech,  but  she  never  raised  her  voice,  as 
she  often  reminded  me,  nor  let  it  slide 
into  the  lazy  drawl  of  kith  and  kin.  Of 
her  language,  however,  I  remember  best 
her  left  arm.  It  had  been  broken  when 
she  was  young  and  inexpert  setting  had 
left  it  curved  inward  at  the  wrist,  giving 
it  the  look  of  a  boxer's  hook  in  mid- 
action;  while  she  was  talking  it  lay  quiet 
in  her  lap,  waiting  to  be  called,  when  it 
came  swiftly  up  and  finished  off  the 
stroke. 

From  Monday  to  Saturday  she  was  an 
old  woman,  but  on  Sunday  she  became 
young  again  and  clothed  herself  for 
church  with  all  the  care  of  girlhood. 
Her  dresses  were  antiques,  but  that  did 
not  bother  her  as  long  as  they  held  to- 
gether, for  she  had  fixed  on  a  permanent 
style  and  disregarded  fashion.  In  this 
respect  her  only  weakness  was  her  hat, 
wherein  she  made  some  concession  to  the 
recently  current  mode,  doing  it  over  at 
the  beginning  of  each  winter  in  a  fashion 
not  more  than  six  months  gone.  During 
the  preceding  summer  she  did  not  go  to 
church,  and  my  cousins  and  I  had  as  our 
duty  to  report  to  her  what  kind  of  hats 
were  being  worn. 

Aunt  Mollie  never  went  to  church.  I 
noticed  that  she  was  always  left  behind; 
when  the  offering  in  the  way  of  reason 
proved  unconvincing,  I,  having  just  be- 
gun my  stretch  of  three  years'  residence 
at  my  Grandmother  Rice's,  had  not  yet 
learned  to  keep  my  questions  to  myself 
and  asked,  "Why  can't  somebody  else 
cook  dinner?"  and  got  a  short,  sharp  re- 
buff. But  in  time  I  found  out  why. 
She  was  small,  almost  tiny,  and  her  arms 
and  neck  were  twisted  and  shrivelled 
like  cornstalks  after  a  dry  summer;  her 
face,  from  forehead  to  chin,  was  drawn 
in  an  upward  curve,  for  all  the  teeth  were 
missing  from  the  left  side  of  her  mouth; 
her  eyes  seemed  never  quite  to  focus  and 
her  speech  was  thick  and  vague.  I  was 
fond  of  her  in  a  dumb  sort  of  way  and 
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used  to  hang  about  the  kitchen  and  talk 
to  her.  She  seldom  answered  with  more 
than  a  word,  but  she  listened,  and  that 
is  all  a  child  requires,  jometimes  at  a 
chance  word  of  mine  tears  would  come 
squeezing  out  of  her  eyes  and  roll  down 
her  dry  cheek.  When  she  saw  I  was 
looking  she  wiped  them  away  with  her 
apron  and  sent  me  off  on  a  long 
errand. 

One  day  in  September — I  have  not 
forgotten;  every  detail  is  in  my  memory, 
the  smoldering  log-end  in  the  fireplace, 
the  spider  covered  with  coals,  the  poker 
leaning  against  the  stove,  cobwebs  in  the 
corner,  her  eyes,  everything — she  kept 
lifting  the  lid  off  the  pot  and  saying,  "I 
can't  help  it.  I  can't  help  it."  "Help 
what?"  I  asked,  but  she  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  my  question,  moved  away  from 
the  fireplace,  inattentively  busied  herself 
about  something,  came  back  again, 
lifted  the  lid,  and  said,  "Can't  help  it.  I 
can't  help  it."  "Help  what?"  I  asked 
again,  raising  my  voice.  "I  can't  help 
it,"  she  said  again,  this  time  to  me,  but 
when  I  looked  up  at  her  and  started  to 
say  something,  I  saw  that  she  no  longer 
knew  that  I  was  there.  "I  know  it's  my 
fault,"  she  said,  "but  I  can't  help  it. 
It's  all  my  fault.  I  shouldn't  have  stole 
that  money,  I  know,  but  I  can't  help  it." 
Now  I  was  frightened,  as  much  by  the 
way  she  looked  as  by  what  she  was  say- 
ing. "What  money?"  I  asked,  but  she 
did  not  answer,  kept  on  saying,  "I 
shouldn't  have  stole  that  money.  I 
know.  I'm  guilty.  I  shouldn't  have 
stole  it."  I  pulled  at  her  apron,  trying 
to  get  her  to  look  at  me,  but  she  just 
stood  there,  the  tears  flowing  down  her 
face,  saying  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again.  Then  I  ran.  I  ran  to  Aunt  Lou 
and  said,  "Something's  wrong  with 
Aunt  MoUie.  Come  quick."  She  did 
not  come  quick,  but  with  a  hardened, 
bitter  face  quietly  finished  what  she  was 
doing,  got  up  from  her  chair,  and  said, 
"You  stay  here,"  and  went  to  the  kitchen. 

No  one  told  me  what  was  wrong,  no 
one  told  me  that  Aunt  MoUie  was 
"touched."     For  days  I  went  about  in 


terror,  keeping  clear  of  the  kitchen,  and 
was  finally  calmed  only  by  the  matter- 
of-fact  way  in  which  the  others  treated 
her.  At  first  they  did  not  speak  to  her 
and  went  about  their  business  as  if  they 
did  not  hear;  but  as  the  tension  rose  and 
even  the  toughest  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  they  began  to  argue  with  her, 
"You  didn't  steal  any  money — Well, 
when  did  you  steal  it?"  Then  Aunt 
Mollie's  voice  got  shrill — I  had  never 
heard  it  so  before — and  she  shrieked  at 
them,  "I  tell  you  I  stole  it,"  and  burst 
into  tears.  Then  came  long  silences,  as 
she  puttered  about  her  cooking,  letting 
the  tears  fall  on  the  stove  and  disappear 
in  a  puff  of  steam.  But  silence  itself 
became  intolerable;  taut  nerves  snapped 
and  madness  entered  into  the  rest. 
Then  they  began  to  jibe,  to  tease  her  into 
relieving  speech.  "What  about  that 
money  you  stole?"  they  would  ask  and 
find  comfort  in  the  torrent  of  noise. 
Aunt  Jinny  and  her  four  children,  even 
Aunt  Lou,  joined  in  the  hateful  sport;  all 
except  my  grandmother,  who  sat  silent  in 
her  corner. 

Aunt  Mollie  had  never  been  married 
and  she  was  the  eldest  child.  That  was 
all  I  ever  knew  about  her  history  except 
one  other  thing.  When  my  Uncle  Willie 
was  born,  I  was  told,  the  youngest  of 
eleven  children,  she  had  wept  because  it 
would  mean  "one  more  mouth  to  feed." 
She  herself  told  me,  in  an  interval  of  san- 
ity, that  he  was  such  a  small  baby  that 
you  "could  have  put  him  in  a  teapot." 
Thereafter,  when  I  wanted  to  make  her 
mad,  as  we  said — not  really  mad;  I 
didn't  enjoy  that  sport — I  used  to  remind 
her  of  this:  "You  say  Uncle  Willie  was 
so  small  that  you  could  have  put  him  in  a 
teapot?  Why  didn't  you  then,  and 
pour  hot  water  on  him?"  for  I  knew  she 
worshipped  him,  as  I  did  not. 

Grandmother  Rice  was  a  vegetable. 
In  the  morning  after  breakfast  she 
planted  herself  in  a  split-bottom  chair  in 
the  chimney  corner  and  sat  rooted  there 
the  livelong  day,  with  an  occasional  ex- 
cursion into  usefulness,  when  she  moved 
heavily  about  the  kitchen  helping  Aunt 
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Mollic;  but  as  a  rule  things  were  brcjut^ht 
to  her  where  she  sat,  beans  to  string,  po- 
tatoes to  peel,  anything  that  could  be 
done  with  inattention.  If  she  had  not 
been  perched  on  the  edge  of  poverty  she 
would  have  been  a  bedridden  invalid — a 
favorite  trick  of  Southern  women;  but 
the  poor  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  pro- 
tracted illness.  She  seldom  spoke,  and 
at  length  even  a  small  boy,  with  all  his 
love  of  talk,  grew  grateful  for  the  infertile 
silence;  her  little  samples  of  speech  held 
no  promise  of  the  wisdom  he  had  learned 
to  expect  from  the  very  old.  Some  old 
people  while  they  sit  waiting  for  death 
give  their  account  of  a  road  once  trav- 
eled, where  it  is  rough  and  where  it  is 
smooth,  and  set  up  for  the  young  some 
contrast  to  their  hurried  present;  but  my 
grandmother  simply  sat,  untouched  by 
regret  or  pleasant  recollection,  suspended 
in  time,  beyond  a  thing  so  positive  as 
waiting.  And  yet  she  could  be  stub- 
born; when  her  feelings  were  roused  she 
made  them  felt  by  the  weight  of  her 
silence.  Whenever  my  father's  name 
was  mentioned  or  Aunt  Bella's,  and  oth- 
ers were  driven  into  shrill  speech,  she 
came  down  heavy  on  the  side  of  her 
daughter  Mollie.  There  was  another 
way  too  in  which  she  gave  her  silent  sup- 
port. In  the  late  afternoon  of  a  long 
summer's  day  she  would  move  from  her 
chair  in  the  kitchen  to  the  front  porch,  in 
time  to  be  at  and  on  the  side  of  Aunt 
Mollie,  now  dressed  in  a  clean  apron,  as 
she  waited  for  the  rest  to  come  from  the 
fields. 

My  other  grandmother  had  taught  me 
to  expect  when  words  were  high  and  so 
violent  as  to  threaten  instant  action  a 
catalytic  sentence  that  would  bring  all  to 
a  sense  of  kinship  once  again;  but  no  such 
sentence  ever  came  from  my  Grand- 
mother Rice,  to  strike  aside  the  weapons 
of  anger  and  restore  peace.  She  never 
laughed  or  even  smiled,  but  turned  to 
the  world  the  thick  look  that,  I  believe, 
had  always  been  there;  for,  now  that  I 
am  past  the  mid-point  of  a  life  of  seeing 
many,  I  am  willing  to  guess  that  the 
dull  old  were  dull  young. 


II 


She  was  no  match  for  her  husband  nor, 
as  it  proved,  for  her  elder  son — my 
father.  He  was,  she  said,  when  her  hus- 
band had  died,  now  head  of  the  family 
in  his  father's  stead  and  it  was  his  duty 
to  take  over  the  running  of  the  place. 
She  was  not  inept  at  shifting  burdens  and 
relied  upon  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
which  held  good  in  South  Carolina — as 
to  responsibility.  But  he  knew  other- 
wise. From  the  time  when  his  mother 
had  found  him,  a  child  of  eight,  out  in 
the  pasture  where  she  had  sent  him  to 
mind  the  calves,  preaching  from  the 
stump  of  a  long-leaf  pine,  he  had  known 
what  he  must  do.  God  caught  him 
young  and  held  him  all  his  days. 

He  might  have  begun  preaching  on 
the  death  of  his  father;  he  was  only  six- 
teen and  ignorant,  but  time  would  soon 
make  up  his  lack  of  age,  and  ignorance 
was  no  bar.  There  was  even  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  man  of  God  might 
not  know  too  much,  raised  by  those  who 
did  not.  Protestantism,  as  is  sometimes 
forgotten,  is  protest,  and  one  needs  no 
knowledge  to  protest,  only  strong  feeling, 
and  my  father  had  plenty  of  that. 
There  was  no  great  body  of  history  and 
doctrine  to  be  learned,  as  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  Methodism  had  no  history 
except  the  life  of  John  Wesley,  who  had 
himself  brought  his  doctrine  to  Georgia 
less  than  a  hundred  years  before;  and 
there  was  little  of  that,  not  more  than  a 
small  brain  could  soon  learn  to  parrot. 
Nothing  was  required  of  a  candidate  for 
the  ministry  beyond  an  enunciation  of 
faith  in  traditional  words,  the  ability  to 
quote  scripture  freely,  and  small  formal 
learning. 

There  were  examples  of  consecrated 
ignorance.  One  preacher  in  the  county 
had  come  before  the  committee  on 
ordination  and  met  the  test  of  faith  and 
scripture,  but  when  it  came  to  the  ex- 
amination in  Logic  he  had  repeatedly 
answered  their  questions  with,  "That 
ain't  in  my  book."  Finally,  for  they 
wanted  to  pass  the  faithful  young  man, 
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they  asked  to  see  his  book.  When  he 
fetched  it,  they  found  the  word  "Logic" 
all  right  printed  on  the  back,  but  inside 
was  bound  a  Plane  Geometry,  which  he 
had  learned,  as  he  had  his  Bible,  from 
cover  to  cover.  There  were  other  ex- 
amples, higher  placed. 

But  my  father  was  to  be  no  ordinary 
preacher  and  had  an  early  scorn  of  pro- 
fessional ignorance.  Now  he  saw  the 
chance  that  his  father  had  denied  him 
and  did  not  hesitate;  with  little  or  no 
money  he  began  his  wild  race  after  edu- 
cation: school  in  Walterboro,  where  he 
tried  to  learn  everything  at  once.  South 
Carolina  College,  Theological  Seminary 
— funny  word,  in  that  connection — 
teaching  for  a  few  months  each  year  and 
hoarding  his  slight  pay,  preaching  for  a 
small  fee  or  just  for  practice,  selling  books 
in  vacation,  anything  to  get  on  toward 
knowledge.  When  he  returned  home  for 
visits  he  found  the  family  divided,  in  this 
as  in  most  things:  his  mother,  Aunt 
Mollie,  and  Aunt  Bella  doubtful  but 
willing  for  him  to  go  on;  my  other  aunts, 
Lou  and  Jinny  and  Fanny,  dead  against 
him,  calling  him  selfish,  for  they  knew 
that  he  would  wince,  and  trying  all  their 
tricks  of  domination.  He  told  them  to 
wait;  he  would  make  it  up  to  them  in  the 
end  if  they  would  only  be  patient.  He 
did,  but  they  never  forgave  him  for  de- 
serting them,  nor  for  proving  that  he  had 
been  right.  No  one  is  more  hated  than 
the  one  successful  member  of  a  family. 

All  his  life  long  he  loved  his  mother 
and  sisters  with  a  strange  enduring  pas- 
sion. When  I  had  come  to  know  them 
he  and  I  could  never  speak  of  them  to- 
gether; I  also  had  strong  feelings  about 
them.  By  that  time  their  grudging  re- 
lease of  him  had  been  transmuted  into  a 
generous  act,  for  he,  like  all  the  saviors  of 
mankind,  was  an  alchemist  of  the  soul. 
He  never  saw  them  clearly,  but  always 
through  a  mist  of  love;  but  by  the  terms 
of  his  election  he  loved  God  more  than 
he  loved  them,  more  than  he  loved  any- 


one. 


The  true  history  of  his  early  life  came 
to  me  for  the  most  part  from  words  and 


phrases  snatched  from  passing  sentences; 
for,  young  as  I  was,  I  had  learned  to  dis- 
trust his  account  where  it  touched  the 
family,  while  they,  in  contrast  to  my 
mother's  people,  were  reticent,  stingy  of 
consciously  revealing  words.  Language 
was  for  them  communication  on  the  level 
of  bare  need,  except  when  they  were 
angry;  then  they  used  words  as  cleavers, 
or,  worse  still,  they  were  silent.  From 
them  I  learned  what  awful  things  silence 
can  say. 

in 

My  grandfather  must  have  lacked 
imagination  to  a  degree  unusual.  On  a 
plantation  surrounded  by  swamps  diffi- 
cult to  cross,  ten  miles  from  the  nearest 
neighbor  of  the  same  social  pretensions, 
in  the  middle  of  the  pine  woods,  he  in- 
sulated his  five  daughters,  cut  them  off 
from  the  world  they  had  been  taught  to 
believe  was  theirs  by  right,  and  expected 
them  to  repress  the  laws  of  nature  in 
pride  of  race.  It  didn't  work,  not  with 
all  of  them.  Aunt  Bella  had  held  out 
until  her  middle  years  and  then  been  se- 
duced into  matrimony  by  a  neighboring 
small  farmer,  who  could  offer  only  affec- 
tion and  a  good  living.  From  that 
moment  she  was  the  family  outcast. 
Aunt  Lou  never  forgave  her  or  allowed 
others  to  forgive  her,  not  openly  at  least. 
"She  shall  never  darken  this  door 
again,"  she  said,  and  the  decree  included 
her  husband,  except  as  to  the  "again," 
for  he  had  done  his  courting  from  a  dis- 
tance, not  daring  to  come  nearer  until 
the  night  of  the  elopement.  There  was 
something  ridiculous  and  sad  in  the  pic- 
ture of  a  middle-aged  man  stealing  a 
middle-aged  woman  away  from  nothing 
more  terrible  than  family  pride — but, 
then,  few  things  are.  When  I  first  knew 
them,  some  ten  years  later,  he  knew  that 
he  had  stolen  more  woe  than  joy;  his 
wife  had  used  up  all  her  courage  in  one 
act  and  now  felt  the  weight  of  her  guilt 
increasing  with  the  years.  My  father, 
on  his  semi-annual  visits  from  Chicago, 
always  went  to  see  her;  made  a  pointed 
point  of  it,  in  fact,  and  filled  his  mother's 
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house  with  sullen  anger  for  clays  before 
and  after.  Sometimes  he  took  me  with 
him,  by  way  of  underlining  his  disap- 
proval of  her  exile,  and  blandly  stored  up 
later  trouble  for  an  ephemeral  innoeent. 
The  hrst  few  minutes  of  our  visit  were 
quiet  enough,  but  when  Aunt  Bella  got 
out  her  handkerchief  her  husband  hastily 
took  me  out  into  the  back  yard  and  tried 
awkwardly  to  entertain  me;  but  it  was 
no  use,  for  we  both  stayed  in  the  house 
in  imagination.  Aunt  Bella  whimpered 
and  complained  to  my  father,  who  sat 
helpless,  as  the  professional  comforter 
must  when  his  own  feelings  are  involved. 
When  he  had  left  us  and  returned  to  the 
peace  of  Divinity  School,  Aunt  Lou,  by 
the  magic  of  feminine  logic,  made  me  the 
offender  and  I  heard  all  she  would  have 
said  to  my  father  if  she  had  dared.  My 
grandmother  never  questioned  her  de- 
cree or  visited  the  errant  daughter, 
though  sometimes  I  saw  her,  momen- 
tarily uprooted  from  her  chair,  whisper- 
ing over  the  kitchen  stove  with  Aunt 
Mollie  and  caught  the  name  "Bella"; 
but  when  Aunt  Lou  was  in  full  spate  she 
sat  silent. 

In  these  matters  my  Aunt  Jinny  also 
was  firm.  She  had  herself,  in  the 
warmth  of  youth,  leaped  into  marriage 
with  a  man  who  was  in  some  way — I 
never  learned  just  how — connected  with 
the  liquor  traffic.  She  too  had  been 
banished,  to  live  in  outer  darkness  with 
her  publican  and — presumably — sinner. 
After  some  years  she  had  the  fortune  to 
bury  her  husband,  sue  successfully  for 
grace,  and  return  to  her  home,  bringing 
with  her  four  mementoes  of  her  truancy. 
Once  forgiven,  she  had  the  penitential 
zeal  of  the  salvaged  sinner.  She  was, 
however,  by  nature  mild,  and  my  broth- 
ers and  I  liked  her,  for  she  alone  had  any 
motherhood  in  her,  and  she  was  rarely 
other  than  kind  to  us. 

There  was  one  other  daughter  living. 
Aunt  Fanny,  whom  I  seldom  saw.  She 
had  made  an  approach  to  respectability 
in  marriage,  but  had  gone  down  at  least 
two  steps:  her  husband  was  a  Baptist 
preacher,    and   came   from   outside   the 


Stale.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  Yankee  and 
was  alleged  to  be  (jf  good  family,  but  that 
had  no  meaning  in  the  South:  Yankees, 
as  Americans  in  England,  came  into  that 
world  socially  naked.  "Family"  meant 
Southern,  preferably  South  Carolinian 
or  Virginian. 

IV 

Genealogy  is  a  death  pang,  symptom 
of  a  coming  end.  When  great-grand- 
fathers become  important  generation  has 
gone  into  reverse.  From  that  time  forth 
the  birth  of  a  child  is  not  the  beginning  of 
new  life,  but  the  delivery  of  plastic  ma- 
terial into  bony  hands  that  will  bind  its 
feet  and  flatten  its  head  into  a  pattern 
that  is  old.  Life  is  forced  to  turn  back- 
ward, to  be  fitted  into  the  matrix  of  old 
time,  and  goodness  and  antiquity  are 
one. 

Sometimes  a  child  will  not  be  molded, 
has  in  it  some  insistence  that  breaks 
through  to  its  own  way.  The  girl  to 
whom  my  Uncle  Willie  was  half-heart- 
edly engaged  and  whom  after  some  years 
he  timidly  married  was  such  a  person. 
Nothing  could  hold  her  high  spirit, 
which  shattered  the  aristocracy  of  pre- 
tense, her  mother's,  and  assumed  an 
aristocracy  of  being.  Mother  and 
daughter,  the  last  of  the  tribe,  lived  in 
splendid  squalor,  in  a  great  house  that 
was  falling  to  pieces. 

The  daughter,  by  the  act  of  repudiat- 
ing aristocracy,  had  become  free  to 
choose  what  was  good  in  it,  but  her 
mother  remained  completely  entangled 
in  the  past.  I  never  knew  her  well,  nor 
did  anyone,  for  manner  and  presence 
kept  all  at  a  distance;  but  one  could  look 
at  her,  and  sharp-cut  nose  and  chin  told 
the  twin  stories  of  lineage  and  hunger. 
But  she  would  take  charity  from  no  one; 
for,  as  the  neighbors  said,  she  was  proud 
as  Lucifer,  and  to  pride  of  memory  was 
now  grafted  pride  of  poverty.  There 
was  speculation  among  the  irreverent  as 
to  how  even  Death  would  have  the  nerve 
to  approach  the  grand  old  lady;  but 
finally  he  did,  and  took  her  away.  She 
rests  in  the  graveyard  of  Saint  Michael's 
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in  CharlestODj  in  the  peace  that  comes 
to  those  who  he  among  the  best,  and  the 
knowledge  that  any  other  paradise  is 
bound  to  be  a  come-down. 

Meanwhile  her  daughter  became  en- 
gaged to  Uncle  Willie,  and  remained 
engaged  until  he  should  be  able  to  sup- 
port her  ''in  the  style  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed'' —  her  mothers  words, 
spoken  without  intention  of  irony.  She 
endured  prescribed  idleness  as  long  as 
she  could,  but  when  she  could  stand  it  no 
longer  she  slipped  the  leash  of  her  moth- 
er's pride  and  became  a  schoolteacher. 
The  old  lady  took  to  her  bed.  a  gentle- 
woman's final  argument.  '•'This  will  be 
the  death  of  me."  she  said;  but  it  wasn't, 
not  for  a  long  time. 

Whenever  Aunt  Pet — I'm  sorry;  that 
was  her  name — came  to  my  grandmoth- 
er's, I  followed  her  round  like  a  hound 
pup.  On  one  of  her  visits,  however,  I 
was  lying  on  my  face  in  the  attic  nursing 
and  cursing  a  boil  that  would  not  let  me 
walk  or  stand  or  sit.  I  heard  her  through 
the  cracks  in  the  floor  asking  where  I 
was  and  my  elders'  evasive  answers. 
When  at  last  they  circumlocuted  my  ail- 
ment, she  let  out  a  peal  of  laughter, 
rushed  up  the  stairs  and  said,  ''Let's  see 
your  boony."  When  she  had  inspected 
the  livid  bump  and  prescribed  ox-gall 
she  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  told 
me  a  gay  story. 

To  be  a  country  schoolteacher  in  those 
days  meant  to  live  a  life  just  a  cut  above 
that  of  the  hired  hand,  the  only  difl'er- 
ence  being  what  one  did  during  the  day. 
The  teacher  boarded  round,  that  is, 
lived  for  successive  periods  of  a  month  in 
the  home  of  one  of  the  families  that  had 
children  in  the  school,  taking  pot  luck 
and  subject  to  the  hazards  peculiar  to 
each  house:  dirt,  bedbugs  and  other  ver- 
min, leaky  roofs,  musty  bed  clothes,  and 
poor  folks'  food.  Aunt  Pet  told  me  of  her 
first  night  in  such  a  place,  and  added  to 
my  vocabulary  another  expression  of  the 
idea  of  democracy. 

After  supper,  she  said,  the  family  sat 
round  the  fireplace,  the  father  at  one 
side  of  the  hearth,  she,  the  honored  guest. 


on  the  other.  There  was  talk  and 
laughter  and  spitting  for  a  while,  and 
then  the  head  of  the  house  said,  "Well,  I 
reckon  it's  about  time  for  the  foot  tub. 
Jim,  you  go  fetch  it."  Jim  went  and 
brought  a  wooden  tub  holding  about 
five  gallons  of  warm  water  from  the 
kitchen  stove,  and  set  it  down  in  front  of 
his  father,  with  washrag  and  towel  and 
a  cake  of  gray  home-made  soap.  The 
old  man  took  ofT  his  shoes  and  put  his 
feet,  grimed  with  the  dirt  of  a  day's 
plowing,  into  the  tub  and  soaped  and 
scrubbed  them  well.  Then,  as  he  dried 
them,  it  was  the  turn  of  the  sitter  on  his 
right  to  soap  and  scrub  his  feet,  and  so  on 
round  the  semicircle.  When  the  tub 
was  about  half  way  to  her.  Aunt  Pet  be- 
gan to  wonder  whether  the  water  would 
be  changed:  the  question  was  answered 
when  it  got  nearer  and  nearer  and 
blacker  and  blacker.  When  it  finally 
reached  her  it  could  have  been  called 
water  only  by  a  stretch  of  imagination 
and  courtesy;  but  while  her  neighbor 
was  washing  she  pulled  off  shoes  and 
stockings,  shut  her  eyes  and  plumped 
her  feet  in. 

She  was  a  cultural  sport.  As  a  rule, 
when  an  agrarian  aristocracy  is  uprooted 
from  the  life-giving  soil,  it  ceases  to  be 
fed  from  any  source.  The  only  test  of 
belonging  then  becomes  birth.  Hamil- 
ton had  tried  to  reserv^e  the  government 
of  America  to  the  "rich  and  well-born, 
but  in  the  South  Carolina  of  my  child- 
hood there  were  few  or  no  rich,  only  the 
well-born — and  they  took  no  risk  of 
contamination.  (With  us  "well-born" 
meant  born  on  a  plantation.  I  question 
whether  an  aristocracy  can  be  founded  on 
A.T.  &  T.)  The  aristocracy  of  England, 
as  long  as  it  lived  off  the  land,  was  a  re- 
fined peasantry,  constantiy  fertilized 
from  below  and  re-in\igorated  by  lust;  in 
South  Carolina  they  no  longer  had  the 
courage  of  their  lust,  to  the  point  of  mar- 
riage. So,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  State 
to-day,  marriage  was  dedicated  to  the 
continuance  of  class  that  had  become 
caste;  pure  blood,  however,  gets  thin 
and  watery.     Seed-spLlling  planters  must 
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blush  in  heaven  or  wherever  al  the  tiniid 
choiees  of  their  paUid  descendants.  It 
was  not  so  in  tlieir  vit^orous  hfe;  even  a 
woman  could  stoop  and  draw  a  husband 
up  to  her  estate. 

Every  social  class  in  its  aspirations 
imitates  the  class  immediately  above, 
not  having  the  wit  to  see  through 
and  beyond.  (Virtue  always  comes 
from  above,  or  so  men  think.)  My 
father's  people,  being  what  the  British 
would  call  at  best  gentry  or  at  worst 
middle  class,  followed  the  pattern  and 
assumed  the  manners  and  mores  of  the 
aristocracy — not  the  morals;  they  lacked 
the  freedom  for  that;  and,  since  the  older 
a  society  the  greater  the  gulf  between 
classes,  their  isolation  was  complete. 
They  lived  in  a  sparsely  settled  county  in 
the  oldest  part  of  the  State,  at  a  great 
spatial  distance  from  their  like  and  at 
a  great  social  distance  from  the  absent 
aristocracy  and  their  present  neighbors; 
the  result  was  resentment,  double  on  the 
part  of  my  elders,  pure  and  simple  among 
those  who  lived  nearby.  Sometimes  it 
flared. 

Once,  when  it  was  decided  to  clear  a 
piece  of  new  ground,  a  general  invitation 
to  a  log-rolling  was  sent  out,  and  for 
days  before  came  the  business  of  cooking 
mountains  of  food  for  the  hungry  work- 
ers; but  when  the  day  came  no  one 
showed  up  except  a  few  impelled  by 
sheepish  curiosity  to  see  how  the  snub 
would  be  taken.  The  rest  sent  word 
that  "if  the  Rices  want  their  logs 
rolled  let  'em  send  for  their  high-toned 
friends."  This  had  happened  some 
time  before  I  went  to  live  with  my 
grandmother,  and  I  got  the  story  only 
bit  by  bit;  but  the  memory  still  blistered. 

V 

Conversation  among  South  Carolin- 
ians was  entirely  personal.  Even  the 
common  openings  of  the  countryman, 
crops  and  the  weather,  were  God's  in- 
struments, and  God  was  a  person, 
vengeful  and  capricious,  straight  out  of 
the    Old    Testament,    where    he    had 


rcccnily  finished  i)(Y  enemy  and  inno- 
cent alike  with  impartial  savagery.  He 
marked,  the  hymn  said,  the  sparrow's 
fall;  also  man's — with  pleasure — it 
seemed.  He  was  awful  and  we  feared 
him;  death,  and  everything  else  disturb- 
ing was  the  will  of  God.  (The  expression 
was  never  used  on  happy  occasions.) 
In  politics,  however,  there  was  some 
straining  at  the  leash,  some  fiction  of  free 
will;  the  deity  was  assumed  to  be  in- 
attentive, and  besides,  God  himself 
couldn't  be  expected  to  understand 
South  Carolina  politics.  With  factional, 
that  is,  personal  politics,  one  must  be 
inoculated  in  infancy,  and  God  had 
never  been  young.  When  these  prelim- 
inary topics  had  been  quickly  run 
through.  South  Carolinians  swung  into 
the  main  current,  which  skirted  birth, 
marriage  and  its  correlate,  and  death, 
and  of  these  marriage  was  most  inclusive, 
as  furnishing  promise  of  birth  and  being 
in  its  nature  itself  a  kind  of  death. 

My  mother  was  hardly  dead — "cold 
in  her  grave"  they  said — when  my 
father's  friends  and  acquaintances  began 
to  choose  her  successor,  thinking  nothing 
of  my  presence  as  they  weighed  one 
candidate  against  another.  When  I 
went  to  live  with  my  Grandmother  Rice 
I  hoped  there  would  be  no  more  of  this 
kind  of  speculation,  but  there  was,  only 
more  pointed,  pointed  at  me.  "Just  you 
wait  until  you've  got  a  stepmother," 
they  said,  and  told  the  usual  folk  tales  of 
the  accepted  cruelty  of  stepmothers: 
"You  just  wait;  then  you'll  see."  But 
for  once  I  knew  my  father  and  was  un- 
troubled. He  still  loved  my  mother,  in 
his  wild  and  passionate  way,  and  his  love 
was  mingled  with  hidden  guilt,  now  that 
she  was  gone.  We  seldom  mentioned 
her;  when  we  did  his  face  became  help- 
less with  grief,  and  then,  and  once  only 
again  in  the  years  of  my  knowing  him, 
tears  came  to  his  eyes,  personal  tears — 
preacher's  tears  were  different;  they  were 
part  of  his  acting.  After  something  more 
than  a  year,  however,  I  felt  a  change  in 
him  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Colleton 
County.     A  small  thing  told  me:  he  had 
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always  been  careful  of  his  clothes,  but 
now  they  were  creased  and  baggy  and 
spotted,  and  when  Aunt  Lou  said  to  him, 
"John,  you  need  somebjdy  to  look  after 
you,"  and  he  answered,  "Yes,  I  know," 
there  was  something  in  his  tone  that  told 
me  he  was  looking  for  love  again. 

He  was  always  looking  for  love.  As 
fierce  as  his  desire  for  heat  and  food  was 
his  desire  for  love,  but  here  his  very  de- 
sire defeated  him;  for  just  as  he  wanted 
to  swallow  all  the  food  and  drink  all  the 
heat  in  the  world,  so  he  devoured  those 
whom  he  loved.  One  could  not  go 
part  way;  one  must  be  completely  con- 
sumed, binding  over  to  his  demanding 
love  all  one's  will.  One  had  to  submit 
or  rebel.     Some  rebelled. 

If  he  had  lived  in  another  age  he  might 
have  become  a  legend,  spreading  his 
seed  far  over  the  earth;  he  would  have 
been  a  happy  lover,  and  his  loves  would 
have  been  happy  too,  for  a  tiny  part  of 
his  passion  was  equal  to  any  ordinary 
man's.  If  he  had  been  the  father  of  a 
hundred  children,  each  would  have  had 
enough  of  him  and  not  too  much.  But 
we  were  only  three,  and  my  mother  made 
the  fourth,  for  to  him  she  was  both 
wife  and  child.  Unsolaced  at  home,  in 
desperation  and  anger  he  poured  his 
welling  love  over  his  congregation,  most 
of  whom  also  fought  it  off,  for  its  demands 
W'cre  implacable.  Some,  however,  ac- 
cepted his  love  and  came  to  life  in  it,  for 
it  was  life-giving  when  diluted.  Wher- 
ever he  went  about  a  third  of  the  con- 
gregation worshipped  him  as  a  saint;  the 
rest  feared  and  hated  him.  Only  hardy 
sinners  could  stand  out  against  him; 
they  knew  their  lives  were  at  stake. 

He  was  also  afraid  of  love,  afraid  to 
lose  himself  in  love.  \Vith  him  there 
were  always  two  loves,  his  and  anoth- 
er's; never,  even  in  union,  unity.  He 
kept  something  of  himself  in  reserve,  out- 
side and  independent;  free  from  the 
bonds  of  love.  This  ^vas  where  his  fear 
lived,  in  this  part  of  him  that  was  outside 
love.  It  is  often  so  when  one  has  not 
kno\s'n  love  in  childhood. 

His  fear  of  love  had  odd  wavs  of  ex- 


pression. Whenever  he  came  back  from 
a  trip  he  brought  presents,  but — and 
here  fear  kept  him  outside,  kept  him  from 
final  commitment — the  presents  must  al- 
ways be  useful  things,  such  as  perhaps 
we  should  have  had  anyway,  never 
merely  delightful  silly  things.  He  never 
brought  my  mother  flowers;  they  would 
wither  and  die;  better  a  shawl  or  some 
other  apparel,  or  some  fixture  that  could 
serve  round  the  house  when  the  glow  of 
the  gift  had  departed.  To  us  his  sons 
he  usually  brought  cravats  and  socks, 
and  here  parsimony  also  entered  in; 
he  could  never  pass  a  bargain  by,  and 
buying  things  wholesale  added,  or  sup- 
plied, virtue.  I  shall  not  forget  a  dozen 
socks  of  sickly  purple,  or  cravats  ready 
tied  and  fastened  with  rubber  bands, 
and  of  retching  colors.  With  books  it 
was  different;  only  the  best  would  do, 
for  us  and  for  my  mother,  who,  however, 
not  infrequently  suffered  from  the  dis- 
advantage of  receiving  as  gifts  books  that 
he  himself  wanted  to  read.  But  there 
was  another  flaw:  the  books  had  inscrip- 
tions, written  boldly  on  the  fly-leaf  in 
his  ner\-ous  hand.  My  mother  flinched 
when  she  had  to  open  hers  in  his  pres- 
ence, for  she  dreaded  "To  my  dear  wife" 
or  "To  my  darling."  We  boys  did  not 
mind;  we  were  too  glad  to  get  them  to 
cavil  at  the  words  of  affection;  but  as  I 
grew  older  I  also  began  to  flush  and 
squirm.  For  years  I  kept  hidden  away 
a  bible  on  whose  cover  was  stamped  in 
gold,  "To  John  Andrew  Rice  from 
Father."  He  seemed  to  feel  that  what 
was  written  or  primed  was  said  and  not 
said.  In  the  early  years  of  his  preach- 
ing we  sometimes  came  in  for  loving 
reference  in  his  sermons,  and  sat  with 
ears  burning,  knowing  that  the  eyes  of 
the  congregation  were  upon  us  as  he 
proclaimed  in  the  public  security  of  the 
pulpit  the  love  that  he  could  not  express 
in  his  home. 

All  this,  inarticulate  and  unspoken  in- 
side me,  I  knew  and  remembered,  but 
even  so  I  knew  that  his  love  had  been 
stronger  than  his  fear,  and  I  was  sure 
that  he  would  love  my  mother  forever, 
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that  death  itself  could  not  break  the 
bond.  What  I  did  not  know  was,  that 
one  love  does  not  need  to  drive  out 
another;  I  knew  nothing,  in  fact,  of  the 
love  of  man  and  woman.  My  father 
was  unhappy  and  restless,  but  he  had  al- 
ways seemed  so,  and  I  was  quite  unpre- 
pared for  the  meaning  that  came  through 
his  voice  when  he  said  to  Aunt  Lou, 
"Yes,  I  know."     I  was  frightened. 

Not  long  afterward  a  letter  came 
saying  that  he  intended  marrying  again, 
and  praising,  with  restraint,  my  future 
stepmother.  She  was,  he  said,  a  school- 
teacher from  Tennessee,  he  had  met  her 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  they  would 
be  married  soon;  that  was  all.  In  a  few 
days  a  picture  came,  a  photograph  of  a 
middle-aged  woman  with  a  face  that, 
while  it  was  not  exactly  stern,  was  cer- 
tainly firm.  (I  was  later  told  that  it  had 
been  taken  for  a  Teachers'  Agency.) 
Aunt  Lou  took  the  trembling  picture 
from  my  hands,  turned  it  this  way  and 
that,  and  then  said,  with  a  satisfied 
smile,  "She's  a  tartar;  now  you'll  catch 
it." 

I  had  read  and  been  told  the  usual 
stories  about  the  cruel  stepmother — she 
was  always  cruel — but  she  had  been 
another's,  not  mine,  not  conceivably 
mine.  That  night  I  made  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  sleeplessness,  and  when 
at  last  I  dropped  off,  claws  and  fangs 
followed  me  into  my  dreams.  Fear  and 
anger  and  shame,  all  of  these,  and  yet 
none  of  these,  clutched  and  held  me. 
My  aunts  and  cousins  were  jubilant,  in 
my  presence,  all  except  Aunt  Mollie, 
who  reached  out  to  me  in  a  dumb  way. 
"Now  you'll  catch  it,"  they  said;  "just 
you  wait;  she  won't  take  any  of  your  back 
talk,"  and  ingenious  variations.  "Better 
not  raise  your  voice  to  your  new  step- 
mother," Aunt  Lou  sang,  and  Aunt 
Jinny  chimed  in  with,  "Better  not  quarrel 
with  Mike  and  Coke  when  your  step- 
mother comes."  It  was  "better  not" 
this,  "better  not"  that,  all  day  long. 
Bub  said,  "I  wouldn't  be  in  your  shoes 
for  a  pretty."  One  Saturday,  when  I 
was  ironing  a  collar,  Aunt  Lou  found 


another  theme:  "Better  not  let  your  step- 
mother find  out  you  can  iron.  She'll 
make  you  do  tiic  family  washing,"  and 
the  others  took  it  up,  endlessly. 

But  I  didn't  see  her  for  a  long  time, 
not  until  she  had  been  married  to  my 
father  for  nearly  a  year.  He  put  off  his 
coming  to  the  next  autumn,  when  he 
intended  to  return  to  preaching.  In 
the  meantime  I  lived  in  misery  and 
terror.  Finally  the  day  came.  Bub 
hitched  up  in  the  morning  and  asked  if  I 
would  like  to  go  to  Varnville  with  liim 
to  fetch  the  visitors,  but  I  declined;  until 
nightfall,  at  least,  I  should  be  free.  As 
I  awaited  the  end  of  the  world  a  thou- 
sand wild  plans  chased  one  another 
round  inside  my  whirling  mind:  I  would 
run  away,  I  would  drown  myself,  shoot 
myself,  do  something,  anything;  I  would 
even  go  so  far  as  to  ask  my  grandmother 
to  let  me  stay  with  her.  But  I  knew  I 
should  do  nothing,  that  I  should  submit. 
Also,  I  was  curious.  Perhaps  she  might 
not  after  all  be  like  other  stepmothers, 
perhaps  I  might  even  like  her,  perhaps 
her  picture  hadn't  done  her  justice  .  .  . 
perhaps  and  perhaps,  but  I  didn't  be- 
lieve it. 

They  arrived  after  dark  and  I  could 
not  see  her  face  when  I  came  slowly  to 
the  carriage  and  greeted  her  with 
speechlessness.  Aunt  Lou  and  Aunt 
Jinny,  now  the  loving  sisters,  took  them 
to  their  rooms.  Presently,  when  they 
came  to  the  kitchen,  where  I  was  drinking 
in  Aunt  MoUie's  silent  sympathy,  they 
looked  puzzled  and  were  silent.  When 
supper  was  ready  they  went  to  get  the 
guests  and  I  went  into  hiding  under  the 
porch,  from  where  I  could  hear  greetings 
and  shufl^ing  feet,  and  her  voice,  which 
was  quiet  and  calm.  But  how  did  I 
know  she  wasn't  just  being  polite,  putting 
on  her  company  manners? 

I  stayed  away  as  long  as  I  dared,  for 
any  moment  my  aunts  might  mark  my 
absence;  then  I  crawled  up  the  steps  and 
slipped  into  my  chair  at  the  corner  of 
the  table,  from  where  I  could  see  my 
father,  diagonally  across  from  me,  smil- 
ing at  his  new  wife  in  the  lamplight.     I 
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put  tasteless  things  into  my  mouth  and  thing  casual  and  meaningless,  but  some- 
chewed  and  choked.  At  last,  when  no  how  mere  noises  of  good  will,  the  amal- 
one  was  watching  me^  I  leaned  cau-  gams  of  life,  took  on  sense  when  she 
tiously  forward  and  ^ooked  down  the  listened;  and  §he  only  listened,  for  she 
table  at  her.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  was  a  wise  woman,  putting  in  a  word  or 
face  I  had  ever  seen.  question,  but  saying  nothing  to  stop  the 

The   next   morning   from   my   room,  flood  of  love  that  was  going  out  from  me 

which  was  next  to  theirs,   I  heard  my  to  her.     When  the  tide  was  at  full,  and 

father   laughing,    gay    and    happy    and  all  was  calm  and  peaceful,  I  went  to  my 

free,  as  I  had  never  heard  him  laugh  be-  room  and  brought  out  some  of  the  shirts 

fore.     I  laughed  too,  to  myself,  at  my  and   collars    I   had   ironed   against   her 

luck,  and  at  my  aunts.     That  was  why  coming.     "Did   you   do   this   yourself?" 

they  were  puzzled — her  face.  she  asked.     I  nodded.     "You're  a  won- 

After  breakfast  I  spoke  to  her,  some-  derful  boy,"  she  said. 


AMERICAN  BIRDS 

BY  THOMAS   CALDECOT   CHUBB 

AFTER  long  months  abroad; 
L  After  the  crooked  streets,  the  strange  smells,  the  tile-roojed  houses, 
And  the  jargon  of  foreign  words, 
It  was  like  tasting  the  tang  of  newly  made  cider 
To  hear  the  American  birds, 

I  had  listened  to  the  nightingale  breaking  her  heart  in  the  ilex. 
I  had  hearkened  to  the  swallows  piping  about  some  spire. 
Roo-coo-roo  /  had  heard,  in  an  old  square,  the  pigeons. 
That  morning  I  knew  the  flash  and  the  shriek  of  the  blue  jay. 
It  was  worth  the  whole  choir. 

That  morning  I  heard  the  garrulous  talk  of  the  grackles, 

Like  a  noisy  town  meeting  in  session,  though  a  single  frail 

Clump  of  red  sumach  was  the  only  forewarning  of  autumn; 

And  the  chick-a-dee-dee-dee  bravely  said  by  fluff  of  gray  feathers. 

And  the  bob-bob-whi-ite  of  the  last  quail. 

Stoutly  he  whistled  his  tune,  with  throat  swelled,  from  the  hedgerow. 
And,  oh,  the  clearness,  oh  the  American  sound! 
Then  came  the  caw  of  two  crows  as  they  winged  toward  a  cornfield 
Where  the  shocks  stood  like  tents  of  an  army  camped  on  the  ground. 

Oh  pumpkin-bright  were  the  meadows,  oh  rich  and  golden. 
And  the  dew-spangled  webs  of  the  spiders  were  jewels  of  worth. 
And  glad  were  my  ears  for  the  sound  of  American  singing. 
And  glad  were  my  feet  for  the  touch  of  American  earth! 
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A  LESSON   IN  FRENCH 


BY  ELIZABETH  ENRIGHT 


DEREK  was  SO  untidy.  There  were 
traces  of  him  all  over  the  house. 
Rubbers  right  out  in  the  hall  under  the 
console  table  instead  of  in  the  closet 
where  they  belonged;  coat  over  the 
banisters,  cap  on  the  table.  In  the 
living  room  the  colored  supplements  of 
Lil'  Abner  and  Dick  Tracy  were  spread 
out  on  the  Chippendale  desk,  and  casual 
searching  revealed  a  broken  airplane,  a 
top,  an  arrow  with  mangy  feathers,  and 
some  stones  that  looked  as  if  they  might 
be  fossils. 

Mrs.  Henderson's  sigh  was  patient  as 
she  picked  them  up.  She  was  thor- 
oughly broken  in.  She,  a  fastidious  and 
orderly  creature,  who  had  always  ex- 
pected and  planned  to  have  a  little 
daughter  with  blond  braids  and  quiet 
manners,  had  in  some  unaccountable 
way  produced  an  infant  Hercules:  loud, 
ruthless,  and  barbarously  energetic. 
Here  were  his  school  books  on  top  of  the 
Stein  way:  an  arithmetic,  a  geography, 
and  a  small  red  French  grammar  with 
his  name  on  the  flyleaf,  and  a  message 
that  said:  "Russell  James  is  a  dope." 

Idly  Mrs.  Henderson  leafed  through 
the  pages  of  the  grammar,  smiling  a  little 
at  the  sentences  she  read.  There  were 
the  eternal  questions:  Have  you  lost  the 
pencil  of  my  sister?  Is  the  ruler  on  the 
table  with  the  paper?  And  the  eternal 
observations:  The  door  is  closed.  The 
window  is  open.  The  house  of  your 
uncle  is  more  big  than  the  house  of  my 
aunt.  They  were  almost  exactly  the 
same  sentences  that  she  had  studied 
years  ago,  before  she  ever  went  to  Paris, 


when  the  French  language  had  seemed 
a  tedious  contrivance  of  education,  like 
arithmetic.  ^^ Avez-vous  vu  le  jardin  de 
ma  grand' mere?^^  read  Mrs.  Henderson. 
Have  you  seen  the  garden  of  my  grand- 
mother? Yes,  she  thought,  I  have  seen 
it.  I  know  it  well.  And  suddenly  in 
her  mind  the  garden  took  shape.  There 
was  the  big  plane  tree  and  the  marble 
bench  splashed  with  bird  droppings  (no- 
body ever  sat  on  it).  There  was  the 
huge  mossy  statue  of  Diana,  all  out  of 
scale,  and  the  rustling  bamboo  tangle, 
and  the  cabbage  roses  next  the  wall. 

An  old,  old  lady  was  creeping  along 
the  gravel  path.  She  wore  a  straw  hat 
that  was  anchored  on  with  a  veil  tied 
under  the  chin,  her  dress  was  black,  of 
an  ancient  style,  gathered  in  folds  at  the 
rear;  and  she  aided  herself  in  her  slow 
progress  with  an  ebony  cane  that  had  a 
gold  handle.  The  dog  waddling  at  her 
heels  was  a  white  toy  poodle  with  red 
tear  stains.  He  was  grossly  fat  and  his 
breath  was  bad,  but  never  mind;  there 
was  no  doubt  that  he  asked  and  received 
whatever  he  wished  from  life:  a  place  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  an  armchair  to  him- 
self, the  lump  of  sugar  soaked  in  coffee 
after  every  meal.  His  name  was  Papouf 
or  Toto  or  Loulou. 

Ivy  grew  on  one  wall  of  the  garden  and 
beyond  it  there  was  a  small  chapel  be- 
longing to  a  convent  of  cloistered  nuns. 
From  time  to  time  a  little  bell  rang  there, 
a  faint,  retrospective  sound  that  seemed 
to  be  coming  from  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Sometimes  at  dusk  you  heard  the 
voices  of  the  nuns  singing  hymns.     They 
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were  pure  yet  toneless.  You  could  not 
imagine  fleshy  throats  and  lips  producing 
such  a  sound. 

The  old  lady  crept  a'ong  the  path  for- 
ever. Sometimes  she  prodded  at  a  weed 
with  the  ferrule  of  her  cane,  sometimes 
she  spoke  in  low,  hoarse  tones  to  the  little 
dog;  once  she  picked  a  rose  gingerly, 
avoiding  thorns,  and  held  it  to  her  nose. 
Its  petals  spilled  on  the  path  like  drops  of 
blood,  and  one  of  them  caught  on  the 
chains  at  her  bosom. 

The  day  grew  brighter  and  brighter. 
Deep  and  profound  the  bells  of  St. 
Frangois  Xavier  rang  twelve.  The  old 
lady  sat  down  on  a  rusty  metal  chair  and 
fanned  herself  with  a  pair  of  gloves.  At 
her  feet  lay  the  dog  like  a  dirty  muff. 

There  were  butterflies,  and  a  hot  smell 
of  cooking,  and  a  sound  of  activity  far 
away.  The  star-shaped  ivy  leaves  glit- 
tered on  the  wall  and  the  red  roses  burned 
in  the  sunshine.  This  was  a  real  thing, 
true  and  peaceful.  It  was  warmth  and 
solitude  and  reflection.  It  was  the  best 
hour  of  old  age.  Nothing  could  ever 
spoil  it. 

Mrs.  Henderson  turned  a  page. 

"Zfl  ville  de  Paris  est  une  des  plus  belles 
au  mondey 

The  city  of  Paris. 

First  of  all  there  were  the  taxi  horns 
like  trumpets  out  of  tune  in  a  procession. 
You  heard  them  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing when  you  woke  up,  and  no  matter 
what  time  you  went  to  bed  at  night  one 
or  two  of  them  were  always  yelping  in 
the  distance.  There  was  the  ubiquitous 
odor  of  the  city:  a  mixture  of  perfume 
and  essence  and  soup  and  tobacco  and 
eau  de  javelle.  There  was  the  river  with 
its  precious  islands:  the  He  Saint-Louis 
like  the  ship  in  a  legend  with  green  sails 
spread;  the  He  de  la  Git^  crowned  with 
a  cathedral.  There  were  shops  and 
caf^s;  fine  clothes  and  the  beauty  of 
women.  On  the  first  day  of  May  wild 
lilies  of  the  valley  were  sold  in  the  streets. 
To  wear  a  bunch  of  them  was  to  invite 
good  fortune.  At  night  big  iron  eyelids 
closed  down  over  the  shop  windows,  and 
on  the  corner  the  newswoman's  mouth 


was  a  black  hole  that  kept  bleating 
"Paris  Soir,  Paris  Spo-o-ort!"  over  and 
over  again. 

There  were  a  lot  of  things  one  would  al- 
ways remember.  The  concierge  framed 
in  the  dim  window  of  her  loge  like  a 
grimy  Rembrandt  with  whiskers.  The 
poilu  and  the  young  girl  who  sat  on  a 
park  bench,  industriously  making  love  in 
full  daylight,  with  unconcerned  babies 
playing  about  their  feet  and  a  man  in 
spectacles  reading  a  paper  beside  them. 

Once  an  American  girl  and  boy  had 
started  out  for  an  evening  of  dancing. 
The  taxi  that  rolled  up  in  answer  to  their 
signal  looked  as  if  it  had  seen  service  in 
Gallieni's  troop.  Beside  the  driver  sat 
his  wife  with  a  blanket  over  her  knees. 
Her  face  was  round  and  apple-red,  and 
in  the  crook  of  an  arm  lay  a  small  black 
cat.  She  conversed  with  the  Americans 
over  her  shoulder,  and  when  they  had 
arrived  at  their  destination  called  after 
them — she  really  sang  it — '^Bon  soir,  mes 
enfants,  amusez-vous  bien/^^ 

There  was  dirt  and  poverty  and  acri- 
mony and  vice.  But  also  there  was  wine, 
there  was  the  long  loaf  of  bread,  there 
were  the  words  of  kindness. 

Mrs.  Henderson  skipped  over  various 
manifestations  of  the  verb  avoir.  An- 
other sentence  caught  her  attention. 

''Dans  le  musee  du  Louvre  il y  a  beaucoup 
de  peintures  et  sculptures  magnifiquesP 

In  the  Louvre  she  remembered  one 
thing  above  all  others,  and  that  was  the 
Winged  Victory.  When  you  came  into 
the  great  hall  and  saw  her  for  the  first 
time  she  seemed  to  be  in  motion.  She 
came  striding  forward,  breast  lifted  and 
wings  lifted,  as  though  she  moved  forever 
in  the  glorious  moment  of  her  triumph: 
ageless  and  arrogant  in  her  joyful  pride. 

But  her  day  was  over,  now.  Where 
had  they  hidden  her?  Down  in  the 
vaults  with  her  strong  wings  muffled  in 
wrappings?  Did  she  know  that  there 
were  new  sounds  in  the  city  to-day? 
Outside  in  the  streets  there  were  the  regi- 
mented footsteps  of  the  invaders  and  the 
words  of  their  language,  ponderous  and 
without  humor. 
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Yes,  her  time  was  over.  To-day's 
victory  was  no  produet  of  man's  spirit,  or 
of  valor  against  valor.  To-day's  victory 
was  a  matter  of  fuselage  and  aileron  and 
engine  and  explosive;  of  wheels,  treads, 
cleats,  and  propellers;  of  tanks  that 
breathed  fire  along  the  ground,  and  air- 
planes that  dropped  it  out  of  the  sky. 
When  the  smoke  cleared  from  this  battle- 
field it  would  not  be  a  winged  goddess 
who  held  the  palm.  It  would  be  a 
Frankenstein  monster  all  made  of  steel, 
without  heart  or  wit  or  hope. 

Abruptly  Mrs.  Henderson  was  recalled 
to  her  own  affairs. 


"Moth-^r.'"  shouted  Derek  from  the 
third  floor.  "I'm  l)uilding  a  swell  big 
Boeing  bomber.  Come  on  up  and  sec  it. 
Hurry  up!      Come  on!" 

Slowly  Mrs.  Henderson  gathered  the 
books  together  to  take  them  to  his  room. 
Before  she  closed  the  grammar  one  last 
thing  caught  her  eye.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  prayer. 

Vosux  pour  la  France 
{Dictee  et   recitation) 

^'Dieu  de  la  liber te,  cheris  toujour s  la  France 
Fertilise  nos  champs,  protege  nos  ramparts. 
Accor  de-nous  la  paix.   ..." 


INTERMISSION,   PLEASE! 

BY  IRWIN  EDMAN 


WHA  T  poet  wrote  these  lovely  lines? 
What  theme  is  this,  from  what  sonata? 
What  king  invented  minus  signs? 
Whafs  English  for  persona  grata? 

The  aria  we  now  shall  hear 

Is  sung  by  basso,  alto,  tenor — ? 

What  actress  first  played  "  Chanticler^\^ 

Whafs  Lebensraum?     Whafs  Sprachenkenner? 

Whichever  way  I  turn  the  dial, 
Somebody s  asking  someone  something. 
Somebody  s  learning  is  on  trial, 
Someone  is  being  proved  a  dumb  thing. 

Where  is  the  Yard?     The  Hook  of  Holland? 
The  Taj  Mahal?     The  Iron  Lung? 
What  college  sings  the  Song  of  Roland? 
How  do  you  tie  a  persorCs  tongue? 

The  famous  crowd  the  microphones 
Primed  with  bon  mots  and  information — 
A  movie  star  on  postal  zones, 
A  prince  on  pin-point  carbonation. 

Name  four,  name  six,  name  three,  name  two. 
Send  the  tinfoil,  send  in  the  bottle. 
Send  in  your  questions;  we'll  send  you 
A  full  Greek  text  of  Aristotle. 

I  listen  as  they  quip  and  quiz 
And  get  a  joke  or  get  an  answer: 

Whafs  the  pluperfect  tense  of  Is? 

Whose  head  was  carried  by  what  dancer? 

And  as  the  quizzes  end  I  go 

{Sometimes  I  last  but  half-way  through  them) 

To  study  hard  until  I  know 

So  much  I  needn^t  listen  to  them. 


^ 


One  Man^s  Meat 

By  E.  B.  WHITE 


I  HAVE  often  noticed  on  my  trips  up  to 
the  city  that  people  have  recut  their 
clothes  to  follow  the  fashion.  On  my 
last  trip,  however,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
people  had  remodeled  their  ideas  too — 
taken  in  their  convictions  a  little  at  the 
waist,  shortened  the  sleeves  of  their  re- 
solve, and  fitted  themselves  out  in  a  new 
intellectual  ensemble  copied  from  a  smart 
design  out  of  the  very  latest  page  of  his- 
tory. It  seemed  to  me  they  had  strung 
along  with  Paris  a  little  too  long. 

I  confess  to  a  disturbed  stomach.  I 
feel  sick  when  I  find  anyone  adjusting 
his  mind  to  the  new  tyranny  which  is 
succeeding  abroad.  Because  of  its  fun- 
damental strictures,  fascism  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  admit  of  any  compromise 
or  any  rationalization,  and  I  resent  the 
patronizing  air  of  persons  who  find  in 
my  plain  belief  in  freedom  a  sign  of  im- 
maturity. If  it  is  boyish  to  believe  that  a 
human  being  should  live  free,  then  I'll 
gladly  arrest  my  development  and  let 
the  rest  of  the  world  grow  up. 

I  shall  report  some  of  the  strange  re- 
marks I  heard  in  New  York.  One  man 
told  me  that  he  thought  perhaps  the  Nazi 
ideal  was  a  sounder  ideal  than  our  con- 
stitutional system  "because  have  you  ever 
noticed  what  fine  alert  young  faces  the 
young  German  soldiers  have  in  the 
newsreel?"  He  added:  "Our  American 
youngsters  spend  all  their  time  at  the 
movies — they're  a  mess."  That  was  his 
summation  of  the  case,  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  new  Europe.  Such  a  remark 
leaves  me  pale  and  shaken.  If  it  repre- 
sents the  peak  of  our  intelligence,  then 
the  steady  march  of  despotism  will  not 
receive  any  considerable  setback  at  our 
shores. 

Another  man  informed  me  that  our 
democratic   notion    of  popular   govern- 


ment was  decadent  and  not  worth  both- 
ering about — "because  England  is  really 
rotten  and  the  industrial  towns  there  are 
a  disgrace."  That  was  the  only  reason 
he  gave  for  the  hopelessness  of  democ- 
racy; and  he  seemed  mightily  pleased 
with  himself,  as  though  he  were  more 
familiar  than  most  with  the  anatomy  of 
decadence,  and  had  detected  subtler 
aspects  of  the  situation  than  were  dis- 
cernible to  the  rest  of  us. 

Another  man  assured  me  that  anyone 
who  took  any  kind  of  government  seri- 
ously was  a  gullible  fool.  You  could 
be  sure,  he  said,  that  there  is  nothing 
but  corruption  "because  of  the  way 
Clemenceau  acted  at  Versailles."  He 
said  it  didn't  make  any  difference  really 
about  this  war.  It  was  just  another  war. 
Having  relieved  himself  of  this  majestic 
bit  of  reasoning,  he  subsided. 

Another  individual,  discovering  signs 
of  zeal  creeping  into  my  blood,  berated 
me  for  having  lost  my  detachment,  my 
pure  skeptical  point  of  view.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  wasn't  going  to  be  swept 
away  by  all  this  nonsense,  but  would  pre- 
fer to  remain  in  the  role  of  innocent  by- 
stander, which  he  said  was  the  duty  of 
any  intelligent  person.  (I  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  he  'phoned  later  to  qualify  his 
remark,  as  though  he  had  lost  some  of  his 
innocence  in  the  cab  on  the  way  home.) 

Those  are  just  a  few  samples  of  the  sort 
of  talk  that  seemed  to  be  going  round — 
talk  which  was  full  of  defeatism  and  dis- 
illusion and  sometimes  of  a  too  studied 
innocence.  Men  are  not  merely  anni- 
hilating themselves  at  a  great  rate  these 
days,  but  they  are  telling  one  another 
enormous  lies,  grandiose  fibs.  Such  re- 
marks as  I  heard  are  fearfully  disturbing 
in  their  cumulative  effect.  They  are 
more  destructive  than  dive  bombers  and 
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mine  fields,  for  they  challenge  not  merely 
one's  immediate  position  but  one's  main 
defenses.  They  seemed  to-"  me  to  issue 
either  from  persons  who  could  never  have 
really  come  to  grips  with  freedom,  so  as 
to  understand  her,  or  from  renegades. 
Where  I  expected  to  find  indignation,  I 
found  paralysis,  or  a  sort  of  dim  ac- 
quiescence, as  in  a  child  who  is  dully 
swallowing  a  distasteful  pill.  I  was  ad- 
vised of  the  growing  anti-Jewish  senti- 
ment by  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  watch- 
ing the  phenomenon  of  intolerance  not 
through  tears  of  shame  but  with  a  clear 
intellectual  gaze,  as  through  a  well- 
ground  lens. 

The  least  a  man  can  do  at  such  a  time 
is  to  declare  himself  and  tell  where  he 
stands.  I  believe  in  freedom  with  the 
same  burning  delight,  the  same  faith,  the 
same  intense  abandon  which  attended  its 
birth  on  this  continent  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago.  Since  my  attitude 
is  regarded  in  some  circles  as  a  youthful 
one,  I  shall  address  my  declaration  to 
the  young  men  and  women  of  America, 
the  upcropping  generation.  I've  always 
wanted  to  tell  them  what  I  love  anyway 
— ever  since  I  discovered  America  in  a 
Model  T  Ford  and  saw,  in  every  town, 
the  high  school  building  so  much  bigger 
and  newer  than  the  other  buildings,  and 
wondered  what  was  going  on  behind 
those  walls.  My  declaration  is  built  on 
plain  lines — nothing  fancy.  When  you 
know  what  you  love,  when  you  know 
where  you  stand,  the  business  of  making 
a  declaration  is  easy  and  goes  along  with- 
out a  hitch.  I  want  to  tell  something  to 
all  the  young  men  and  the  young  women 
in  all  the  forty-eight  States  and  in  the 
territory  of  Alaska,  the  ones  that  are 
cropping  up  and  getting  going,  looking 
for  the  jobs,  casting  the  brand  new  votes, 
shining  up  the  new  guns  in  the  old  armo- 
ries, looking  for  the  answers,  reading  the 
ads  in  the  papers,  and  listening  to  the 
bulletins  from  London.  I  want  to 
make  an  affidavit  before  the  generation 
that  is  making  America  go  round — the 
girls  getting  their  first  jobs  writing  the 
letters  that  begin  "Yours  of  the  fifth  in- 


stant, "  the  boys  showing  up  at  the  factory 
in  the  early  morning,  punching  the  time- 
clock  and  taking  their  places  on  the  as- 
sembly line  for  the  first  time,  the  fellows 
swinging  a  racquet  or  a  scythe  or  hold- 
ing a  drill,  boys  and  girls  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  and  the  Columbia  and  the 
Snake  and  the  Kanawha,  sons  and 
daughters  of  cowhands  on  the  dude 
ranches  in  the  big  States  where  the  big- 
ness is  something  you  can  cut  with  a 
knife,  young  fellows  and  girls  in  the  tank 
towns  and  in  the  cities  that  make  all  the 
noise,  boys  rafting  on  ponds  and  trans- 
lating Caesar's  Gallic  Wars  to  the  thunder 
of  the  new  wars,  playing  the  slot  machines 
in  the  drugstores,  swimming  in  the  pool 
below  the  falls  everywhere  in  America, 
skiers  on  the  winter  hills  returning  in  the 
twilight  down  the  white  lanes  to  the  New 
England  farmhouses,  boys  in  camp  and 
on  the  trails  between  lakes,  carrying  their 
canoes,  American  boys  hunting  jobs  and 
finding  them  and  not  finding  them, 
boys  on  the  sand  truck  sanding  the  tarred 
roads  in  the  slippery  weather  in  the 
country  places,  fellows  and  girls  in  the 
Bluegrass  where  the  big  oaks  stand  on  the 
beautiful  lawns  where  the  thoroughbred 
horses  graze,  young  fishermen  in  the 
smelt  houses  along  the  frozen  Kennebec, 
boys  and  girls  in  Westchester  who  can 
hear  the  foghorn  from  the  Sound  when 
the  wind  is  right,  fellows  working  on  lake 
steamers  or  walking  in  the  Shenandoah 
in  the  soft  spring  months  when  the  scent 
of  mayflowers  searches  the  heart,  in  the 
filling  station  at  the  pump  checking  the 
oil,  working  in  the  big  hotels — in  Miami, 
in  Atlantic  City,  in  the  Adirondacks, 
hopping  the  bells  and  carrying  the  ice 
water  and  on  the  golf  course  handing  the 
mashie  to  the  man  who  wants  to  make  an 
approach  shot,  young  people  who  are 
taking  the  secretarial  courses  and  the 
night-school  training  and  who  are  writing 
to  the  manufacturers  for  the  samples  and 
saving  the  coupons  and  saving  the 
stamps  and  writing  the  new  poems  and 
the  love  letters  and  the  bills  of  sale  all 
over  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the 
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( Julf  of  XTcxiro.  Tliorr  are  millions  of 
them;  and  I  think  llicir  faces  are  good 
alert  faces  too,  and  their  faces  have  an  in- 
({iiiring  look,  which  I  like,  because  they 
haven't  been  told  the  answer — haven't 
been  told  how  to  do,  with  precision,  the 
audacious  deed. 

I  am  writing  my  declaration  rapidly, 
much  as  though  I  were  shaving  to  catch 
a  train.  Events  abroad  give  a  man  a 
feeling  of  being  pressed  for  time.  Ac- 
tually I  do  not  believe  I  am  pressed  for 
time,  and  I  apologize  to  the  reader  for  a 
false  impression  that  may  be  created.  I 
just  want  to  tell,  before  I  get  slowed 
down,  that  I  am  in  love  with  freedom  and 
that  it  is  an  affair  of  long  standing  and  that 
it  is  a  fine  state  to  be  in,  and  that  I  am 
deeply  suspicious  of  people  who  are  be- 
ginning to  adjust  to  fascism  and  dictators 
merely  because  they  are  succeeding  in 
war.  From  such  adaptable  natures  a 
smell  rises.     I  pinch  my  nose. 

For  as  long  as  I  can  remember  I  have 
had  a  sense  of  living  somewhat  freely  in 
a  natural  world.  I  don't  mean  I  en- 
joyed freedom  of  action,  but  my  ex- 
istence seemed  to  have  the  quality  of 
free-ness.  I  traveled  with  secret  papers 
pertaining  to  a  divine  conspiracy.  In- 
tuitively I've  always  been  aware  of  the 
vitally  important  pact  which  a  man  has 
with  himself,  to  be  all  things  to  himself, 
and  to  be  identified  with  all  things,  to 
stand  self-reliant,  taking  advantage  of 
his  haphazard  connection  with  a  planet, 
riding  his  luck,  and  following  his  bent 
with  the  tenacity  of  a  hound.  My  first 
and  greatest  love  affair  was  with  this 
thing  we  call  freedom,  this  lady  of  in- 
finite allure,  this  dangerous  and  beauti- 
ful and  sublime  being  who  restores  and 
supplies  us  all. 

It  began  with  the  haunting  intimation 
(which  I  presume  every  child  receives) 
of  his  mystical  inner  life;  of  God  in  man; 
of  nature  publishing  herself  through  the 
"I."  This  elusive  sensation  is  moving 
and  memorable.  It  comes  early  in  life: 
a  boy,  we'll  say,  sitting  on  the  front  steps 
on  a  summer  night,  thinking  of  nothing 
in  particular,  suddenly  hearing  as  with  a 


new  perception  and  as  though  for  the 
first  time  the  pulsing  sound  of  crickets, 
overwhelmed  with  the  novel  sense  of 
identification  witli  the  natural  company 
of  insects  and  grass  and  night,  conscious 
of  a  faint  answering  cry  to  the  universal 
perplexing  question:  "What  is  T?" 
Or  a  little  girl,  returning  from  the  grave 
of  a  pet  bird,  leaning  with  her  elbows  on 
the  windowsill,  inhaling  the  unfamiliar 
draught  of  death,  suddenly  seeing  herself 
as  part  of  the  complete  story.  Or  to  an 
older  youth,  encountering  for  the  first 
time  a  great  teacher  who  by  some  chance 
word  or  mood  awakens  something  and 
the  youth  beginning  to  breathe  as  an  in- 
dividual and  conscious  of  strength  in  his 
vitals.  I  think  the  sensation  must  de- 
velop in  many  men  as  a  feeling  of  iden- 
tity with  God — an  eruption  of  the  spirit 
caused  by  allergies  and  the  sense  of  di- 
vine existence  as  distinct  from  mere  ani- 
mal existence.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
the  affair  with  freedom. 

But  a  man's  free  condition  is  of  two 
parts:  the  instinctive  free-ness  he  experi- 
ences as  an  animal  dweller  on  a  planet, 
and  the  practical  liberties  he  enjoys  as  a 
privileged  member  of  human  society. 
The  latter  is,  of  the  two,  more  generally 
understood,  more  widely  admired,  more 
violently  challenged  and  discussed.  It 
is  the  practical  and  apparent  side  of 
freedom.  The  United  States,  almost 
alone  to-day,  offers  the  liberties  and  the 
privileges  and  the  tools  of  freedom.  In 
this  land  the  citizens  are  still  invited  to 
write  their  plays  and  books,  to  paint 
their  pictures,  to  meet  for  discussion,  to 
dissent  as  well  as  to  agree,  to  mount 
soapboxes  in  the  public  square,  to  enjoy 
education  in  all  subjects  without  censor- 
ship, to  hold  court  and  judge  one  an- 
other, to  compose  music,  to  talk  politics 
with  their  neighbors  without  wondering 
whether  the  secret  police  are  listening,  to 
exchange  ideas  as  well  as  goods,  to  kid  the 
government  when  it  needs  kidding,  and 
to  read  real  news  of  real  events  instead 
of  phony  news  manufactured  by  a  paid 
agent  of  the  state.  This  is  a  fact  and 
should  give  every  person  pause. 
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To  be  free,  in  a  planetary  sense,  is  to 
feel  that  you  belong  to  earth.  To  be 
free,  in  a  social  sense,  is  to  feel  at  home  in 
a  democratic  framework.  In  Adolf  Hit- 
ler, although  he  is  a  freely  flowering  in- 
dividual, we  do  not  detect  either  type  of 
sensibility.  From  reading  his  book  I 
gather  that  his  feeling  for  earth  is  not  a 
sense  of  communion  but  a  driving  urge 
to  prevail.  His  feeling  for  men  is  not 
that  they  co-exist,  but  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  arranged  and  standard- 
ized by  a  superior  intellect — that  their 
existence  suggests  not  a  fulfillment  of 
their  personalities  but  a  submersion  of 
their  personalities  in  the  common  racial 
destiny.  His  very  great  absorption  in 
the  destiny  of  the  German  people  some- 
how loses  some  of  its  effect  when  you  dis- 
cover, from  his  writings,  in  what  vast 
contempt  he  holds  all  people.  "I 
learned,"  he  wrote,  ".  .  .  to  gain  an  in- 
sight into  the  unbelievably  primitive 
opinions  and  arguments  of  the  people." 
To  him  the  ordinary  man  is  a  primitive, 
capable  only  of  being  used  and  led. 
He  speaks  continually  of  people  as  sheep, 
halfwits,  and  impudent  fools — the  same 
people  from  whom  he  asks  the  utmost  in 
loyalty,  and  to  whom  he  promises  the 
ultimate  in  prizes. 

Here  in  America,  where  our  society  is 
based  on  belief  in  the  individual,  not  con- 
tempt for  him,  the  free  principle  of  life 
has  a  chance  of  surviving.  I  believe  that 
it  must  and  will  survive.  To  understand 
freedom  is  an  accomplishment  which  all 
men  may  acquire  who  set  their  minds  in 
that  direction;  and  to  love  freedom  is  a 
tendency  which  many  Americans  are 
born  with.  To  live  in  the  same  room 
with  freedom,  or  in  the  same  hemisphere, 
is  still  a  profoundly  shaking  experience 
for  me,  so  that  I  can't  rest  till  I  have  tried 
to  tell  young  men  and  women  about  it. 

One  of  the  earliest  truths  (and  to 
him  most  valuable)  that  the  author  of 
Mein  Kampf  discovered  was  that  it  is 
not  the  written  word,  but  the  spoken 
word,  which  in  heated  moments  moves 
great  masses  of  people  to  noble  or  ig- 


noble action.  The  written  word,  unlike 
the  spoken  word,  is  something  which 
every  person  examines  privately  and 
judges  calmly  by  his  own  intellectual 
standards,  not  by  what  the  man  standing 
next  to  him  thinks.  "I  know,"  wrote 
Hitler,  ''that  one  is  able  to  win  people 
far  more  by  the  spoken  than  by  the  writ- 
ten word.  .  .  ."  Later  he  adds  on- 
temptuously:  "For  let  it  be  said  to  all 
knights  of  the  pen  and  to  all  the  political 
dandies,  especially  of  to-day:  the  greatest 
changes  in  this  world  have  never  yet  been 
brought  about  by  a  goose  quill!  No, 
the  pen  has  always  been  reserved  to 
motivate  these  changes  theoretically." 

Luckily  I  am  not  out  to  change  the 
world — that's  being  done  for  me,  and  at 
a  great  clip.  But  I  know  that  the  free 
spirit  of  man  is  persistent  in  nature;  it 
recurs,  and  has  never  successfully  been 
wiped  out,  by  fire  or  flood.  I  set  down 
the  above  remarks  merely  (in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Hitler)  to  motivate  that  spirit, 
theoretically.  Being  myself  a  knight 
of  the  goose  quill,  I  am  under  no  misap- 
prehension about  "winning  people";  but 
I  am  inordinately  proud  these  days  of 
the  quill,  for  it  has  shown  itself,  his- 
torically, to  be  the  hypodermic  which 
inoculates  men  and  keeps  the  germ  of 
freedom  always  in  circulation,  so  that 
there  are  individuals  in  every  time  in 
every  land  who  are  the  carriers,  the  Ty- 
phoid Mary's,  capable  of  infecting  others 
by  mere  contact  and  example.  These 
persons  are  feared  by  every  tyrant — who 
shows  his  fear  by  burning  the  books  and 
destroying  the  individuals.  A  writer 
goes  about  his  task  to-day  with  the  extra 
satisfaction  which  comes  from  knowing 
that  he  will  be  the  first  to  have  his  head 
lopped  off — even  before  the  political 
dandies.  In  my  own  case  this  is  a  dou- 
ble satisfaction,  for  if  freedom  were  de- 
nied me  by  force  of  earthly  circum- 
stance, I  am  the  same  as  dead  and  would 
infinitely  prefer  to  go  into  fascism  with- 
out my  head  than  with  it,  having  no  use 
for  it  any  more  and  not  wishing  to  be 
saddled  with  so  heavy  an  encumbrance. 
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NOTES   FROM  A  WAYSIDE   INN 


BY  BERNARD  DeVOTO 


FOR  a  full  century  Jackson  Hole  was  a 
summary  and  quintessence  of  the  West. 
Named  after  an  old-issue  mountain  man, 
it  has  Pierre's  Hole  to  the  west,  Colter's 
Hell  to  the  north,  Absaroka  to  the  north- 
east, and  on  all  sides  a  geography  and 
nomenclature  that  not  even  the  pulp- 
paper  sagas  can  tarnish.  After  the  last 
beaver  plew  was  taken  and  the  last  In- 
dian raid  turned  back  it  was  a  prospec- 
tors' mirage  for  a  while,  then  a  health  re- 
sort for  rustlers  and  train  robbers,  and 
finally  a  cattle  country.  Its  image  in  the 
memory  is  hardpan,  shagbark,  alkali;  it 
had  hair  on  its  pants  and  on  its  chest. 
Plenty  of  hair  pants  are  left  there  now; 
in  fact  there  are  more  than  ever  before, 
embellishing  the  legs  of  souvenir  venders 
and  lady  dudes;  but  time's  depilatory  has 
smoothed  its  chest.  The  pilgrim  who 
sets  out  for  an  evening  beer  stops  short 
and  gasps,  remembering  what  hoofs  and 
moccasins  have  stirred  this  dust,  for  the 
sign  says,  "The  Finest  Rustic  Bar  in  the 
World."  Thus  in  1940  does  Jackson 
Hole  advertise  its  redeye  and  Taos 
Lightning.  .  .  . 

This  pilgrimage  has  reached  seventy- 
five  hundred  miles,  has  turned  eastward 
again,  is  out  of  the  mountains.  And  it 
had  recrossed  the  hundredth  meridian, 
which  is  Where  the  West  Begins,  before 
it  encountered,  in  North  Dakota,  its  first 
saloon.  Doubtless  there  are  saloons  in 
the  West  proper  but  there  are  so  few  that 
you  do  not  find  them  when  you  stroll 
through  town  after  the  day's  drive.  What 
you  find  in  the  badlands  and  along  the 


trails  is  what  you  find  throughout  in- 
terior America — Cocktail  Bars,  complete 
with  chromium,  neon,  red-leather  up- 
holstery, juke  box,  and  corps  of  waitresses 
in  uniforms  by  Alice  Foote  MacDougall. 
And  the  tearoom  costumes  of  these  girls 
symbolize  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
national  life. 

Only  the  largest  Cocktail  Bars  have 
bartenders — and  they  are  not  bartenders 
as  any  earlier  era  understood  the  term. 
They  mix  drinks  in  graduated  measuring 
glasses  and  the  handful  who  are  not 
Dekes  or  Sigma  Chis  dangle  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  keys  from  their  white  jackets. 
All  the  other  places  are  staffed  by  girls. 
The  American  language  has  not  yet 
found  a  title  for  the  girl  who  draws  your 
beer  competently  enough  and  may  be 
permitted  to  mix  a  highball  for  you,  since 
the  distillers  have  standardized  the  "nip" 
bottle,  but  must  be  restrained  from  mak- 
ing a  cocktail.  She  is  frequently  from 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  or  elsewhere  in 
the  Panhellenic  Union,  but  more  often 
she  is  unquestionably,  even  ostentatiously, 
from  the  campus  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  in  the 
presence  of  her  obvious  rectitude  an  ax- 
iom of  the  American  folklore  crumbles  to 
dust.  For  three-quarters  of  a  century 
small-town  America  has  wistfully  attrib- 
uted sin  and  glamour  to  the  waitress  at 
the  Depot  Lunch,  but  her  successor  at 
Maw's  Cocktail  Bar  will  never  provoke 
slander  or  even  phantasy.  She  is  too 
conspicuously  a  maiden  of  severe  and 
elevated  thoughts,  intent,  efficient  at  all 
things  but  cocktails,  a  little  worried  when 
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someone  breaks  into  song  but  uilling  and 
able  to  bounce  him  if  he  should  not  sub- 
side. She  works  hard,  her  embroidered 
uniform  has  no  suggestion  of  the  musical 
stage,  and  when  business  slackens  she 
cultivates  her  mind.  At  Independence, 
Missouri,  I  saw  her  working  problems 
from  a  textbook  of  trigonometry;  at  Den- 
ver she  was  reading  Thornton  Wilder; 
at  a  Wyoming  crossroads  I  had  to  rap 
on  the  bar  to  disengage  her  from  The 
Living  Church. 

The  folkways  have  reversed  themselves 
in  her  and  the  Cocktail  Bar  that  employs 
her,  and  small-town  America  has  ac- 
cepted alcohol.  At  Santa  Fe  Sigma  Chi's 
young  wife  (a  Delta  Gamma)  was  waiting 
for  his  shift  to  end  and  their  three-year- 
old  son  bounced  a  ball  among  the  tables, 
and  I  thought  that  thirty  years  ago  the 
Ladies  Aid  would  with  shrill  cries  have 
hewn  down  a  saloon  that  let  a  child  come 
through  its  swinging  doors.  But  the 
Ladies  Aid  has  buried  its  hatchet  and 
the  sisters  stop  off  at  Maw's  place  for  a 
beer  or  an  Old  Fashioned  on  their  way 
home  from  the  box  supper.  The  young, 
the  middle-aged,  and  the  elderly  take 
their  ease  under  the  neons  and  show  no 
awareness  that  they  have  annihilated  a 
rockbottom  superstition  of  rural  life. 
There  is  no  longer  a  Rum  Demon,  no  one 
loses  caste  from  taking  a  drink,  no  one 
need  sneak  out  behind  the  bam  as  Mr. 
Mencken  used  to  feel  sure  that  drinkers 
in  these  parts  were  forced  to  do.  There 
is  no  sin,  shame,  or  self-consciousness  in 
Maw's  Place  where  the  deaconesses  talk 
idly  over  their  beer  while  the  news  comes 
in  over  the  radio  or  the  juke  box  plays. 
Civilization  has  grown  richer  in  the 
prairies  and  you  city  folks  need  not  fear 
that  another  wave  of  Prohibition  will 
ever  boil  up  in  bucolic  America. 

When  Maw's  Place  is  not  a  Cocktail 
Bar  it  may  be  something  even  more  strik- 
ing, something  for  which,  again,  the  lan- 
guage has  not  found  a  name.  You  get  at 
it  by  way  of  the  overnight  cottages,  the 
"motels"  or  "trav-o-tels*'  or  "tour-o-tels" 
which,  west  of  the  Missouri,  are  better 
places  to  spend  a  night  in  than  the  hotels 


of  any  except  the  largest  cities — more 
comfortably  furnished,  cleaner  and  more 
commodious,  more  convenient  for  a  mo- 
torist. Where  they  cluster  together  on  the 
outskirts  of  town  a  new  institution  has  de- 
veloped to  repair  their  most  serious  de- 
fect, which  is  their  inability  to  ser%-e 
breakfast.  It  is  a  restaurant  that  is  also 
a  bar  and  a  dance  hall.  It  is  op>en  all  night 
for  the  convenience  of  truckers,  and  the 
tourist  comes  here  not  only  for  breakfast 
but  for  his  bedtime  highball  and  his 
exploration  of  the  local  ideas.  Here  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  girl  is  a  hostess  and  a  cook  as 
well  as  a  bartender  and  she  does  bener 
as  a  cook,  nature's  half-frustrated  design 
showing  clearly. 

This  institution  arose  in  the  senice  of 
transients  but  has  become  an  important 
part  of  the  local  culture.  It  reinforces 
iheobser\'ation  that  the  old  taboo  against 
alcohol  has  broken  down,  that  liquor  is 
no  longer  a  sin  or  even  an  eccentricity. 
Its  respectability  is  complete:  it  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  sinister  Httle 
shacks  scattered  along  the  highway  whose 
generic  name  is  *'"'Xite  Club.*'  It  is  a 
pretty  good  restaurant — in  the  smallest 
towTLS  it  is  likely  to  be  the  best  restaurant 
— and  the  local  club  ladies  and  (doubt- 
less) the  temperance  leaders  come  here 
when  they  dine  out,  without  resentment 
of  the  roisterers  who  are  on  their  fifth 
highball.  Instead,  they  fall  to  talking 
with  the  roisterers,  and  with  the  truckers 
and  tourists.  My  ideas  about  the  war 
and  the  election  have  been  thoroughly 
plumbed  as  well  by  piUars  of  the  church 
as  by  town  loafers,  aH  the  way  across 
America.  Meanwhile  the  younger  set 
finds  here  its  most  attractive  gathering 
place,  dances  to  the  juke  box,  and  drinks 
with  economy  and  circumspection. 

Its  social  health  is  ob\ious.  It  is 
likely  to  have  an  offensively  jocose  name, 
its  neon  tubes  are  garish,  it  is  certain  to  be 
noisy,  but  also  it  supplies  eatable  food  and 
it  gives  you  and  your  acquaintances  of 
the  moment  a  good  time.  It  is  something 
new  in  America,  it  was  not  predictable 
even  ten  years  ago.  But  it  ser\'es  an 
ancient  purpose,  and  in  the  Bon  Ton 
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Bar-B-Q  of  tlic  fifth  decade  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  you  can  identify  vestiges 
of  the  eighteenth-century  ordinary  and 
the  nineteenth-century  frontier  tavern. 

Since  tliis  is  a  cultural  research  I  have 
faithfully  sampled  the  local  beers  from 
Massachusetts  to  Idaho  and  half-way 
back  again.  In  areas  influenced  by 
the  traditions  of  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
they  are  very  good.  Elsewhere  they 
vary  from  the  just  tolerable  to  the  offen- 
sively bad,  the  average  so  low  that  a  cru- 
sade to  rouse  the  national  conscience  is 
an  urgent  social  need.  In  Kansas  and 
Utah,  where  the  preposterous  theory  of 
3.2  per  cent  has  been  enacted  into  law, 
they  are  nauseous.  Kansas,  however, 
maintains  its  civilization  by  honoring  its 
oldest  tradition  and  bootlegs  standard 
brews  everywhere.  You  need  corrode 
your  palate  only  in  my  native  State. 

The  food  served  in  restaurants  through- 
out interior  America  is  better  than  I  ex- 
pected it  to  be,  and  in  the  far  West  it 
is  so  much  better  than  it  was  even  fifteen 
years  ago  that  the  change  amounts  to  a 
revolution.  In  sLx  \veeks  I  have  eaten 
about  as  many  mediocre  meals  as  a 
stranger  would  encounter  in  Boston  or 
New  York  but  only  three  meals  have 
been  really  bad — one  in  southern  Indi- 
ana, one  in  Kansas,  one  in  Xorth  Dakota. 
A  somewhat  denatured  Mexican  dinner 
in  Santa  Fe  and  another  dinner  in  Den- 
ver were  memorable,  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  Xew  York  or  anywhere  else,  and  day 
by  day  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  fault 
with  either  the  food  or  the  cooking.  And 
we  have  taken  travelers'  luck,  eating 
w^herever  we  found  ourselves  at  mealtime, 
in  small  towns  mostly  and  mostly  beyond 
the  researches  of  the  useful  Duncan 
Hines.  The  little  restaurants  are  clean, 
their  food  is  fresh,  and  it  is  prepared  with 
more  skill  and  understanding  than  it  was 
when  I  lived  in  these  parts.  The  tourist 
fares  satisfactorily  nearly  everywhere  and 
can  only  conclude  that  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  improvement  in  private 
eating.  Apparently  this  advance  is  not 
attributable  to  the  women's  magazines 
or  the  household  columns  of  the  daily 


press,  for  you  do  not  hnd  tlic  fancy,  struc- 
tureless compositions  that  obsess  them. 
The  plugging  of  "domestic  science"  de- 
partments in  high  schools  seems  to  have 
been  the  greatest  leverage,  the  spinsters 
and  college  girls  who  operate  tearooms 
have  helped  out  by  wholesomely  showing 
that  attractive  service  is  civilized,  and 
the  economic  system  has  co-operated 
by  distributing  fresh  vegetables — even  in 
the  truck-gardening  areas  where  they  are 
grown. 

Fifteen  years  ago  small-town  restau- 
rants universally  scorned  all  vegetables 
that  did  not  originate  in  a  can,  but  now 
you  find  fresh  peas,  beans,  and  carrots 
even  in  desert  shacks  a  hundred  miles 
from  a  railroad.  This  improvement  is 
impressive  but  not  so  spectacular  as  the 
rise  and  spread  of  the  salad.  You  are 
aware  that  you  have  reached  the  Middle 
West  when  you  find  it  served  just  before 
or  just  after  the  soup,  and  you  reach  the 
West  when  it  dwindles  to  a  spoonful  of 
cottage  cheese  sprinkled  with  parsley  and 
deposited  on  a  slice  of  canned  pineapple. 
But  you  get  good  salads  clear  to  the  hun- 
dredth meridian,  as  you  certainly  could 
not  twenty  years  ago,  and  even  pineapple 
and  cottage  cheese  are  better  than  no 
salad  at  all.  The  West  of  my  boyhood 
either  scorned  salads  as  effete  or  horribly 
compounded  them  of  cold  veal,  grapes, 
and  boiled  dressing.  It  has  progressed 
but  still  needs  elementary  instruction  in 
how^  to  blend  oil  and  vinegar.  Yet  one 
of  the  best  salads,  as  one  of  the  best 
meals,  of  the  whole  trip  came  unexpect- 
edly at  Helena. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  ordinary- 
restaurant  fare,  like  the  rainfall,  begins 
to  decline  when  you  reach  the  hundredth 
meridian — we  had  an  excellent  dinner  at 
Great  Bend  and  went  on  to  an  execrable 
lunch  at  Dodge  Cit\-.  In  the  high  plains 
quality  drops  off  and  you  must  take  your 
chance,  Cit\-  restaurants  are  satisfac- 
tory but  town  restaurants  are  below  the 
standard  that  lasted  halfway  through 
Kansas.  You  will  eat  either  steak  or 
chicken,  both  fried  and  fried  too  much; 
only  stubbornness  will  get  you  rare  meat, 
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and  usually  not  even  stubbornness  will  get 
you  roast  beef,  pot  roast,  or  veal  in  any 
form  except  breaded  and  ©verdone  cutlets 
or  pork  in  any  form  but  overdone  chops. 
Coffee  is  uniformly  bad,  made  too  weak 
originally  and  kept  simmering  all  day 
long  in  a  glass  pitcher.  Corn  bread  and 
even  soda  biscuits  disappear  from  the 
menu  and  you  are  abandoned  to  the 
doughiness  of  bakers'  bread,  which  is  vile 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  prob- 
ably always  will  be.  .  .  .  Yet  there  have 
been  happy  exceptions:  not  only  that 
fine  dinner  at  Helena  but  excellent  din- 
ners at  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska,  and  Willis- 
ton,  North  Dakota — both  very  small 
towns — and  excellent  lunches  at  Logan, 
Utah,  and  Glasgow,  Montana. 

Lunches  are  the  motorist's  hardest  prob- 
lem. He  learns  to  eat  a  larger  breakfast 
than  he  eats  at  home  and  therefore  wants 
only  a  light  lunch.  But  light  lunches  are 
exactly  what  small-town  restaurants  are 
not  prepared  to  supply:  there  is  little  or 
no  difference  between  their  luncheon  and 
dinner  menus.  Furthermore,  a  sand- 
wich has  no  margin  of  safety;  it  is  either 
good  or  very  bad;  and  small-town  restau- 
rants do  not  make  good  sandwiches. 
You  soon  learn  that  one  article  of  motor- 
ing folklore  is  pure  myth,  the  one  which 
holds  that  where  you  find  truckers  eating 
you  will  find  good  food.  It  is  a  flagrant 
and  dangerous  lie;  you  acquire  a  stunned 
admiration  for  the  digestions  of  truck 
drivers  but  you  avoid  all  roadside  stands 
except  the  kind  I  have  described  above. 
You  especially  avoid  the  hot  dog  and 
hamburger  stand — Maw's  Filling  Station 
which  has  sidelines  of  caffeine  pills,  Coca 


Cola,  and  sandwiches  made  of  last  week's 
meat  or  of  the  standard  American  cheese 
that  is  properly  described  as  offal.  These 
roadside  lunch  counters  are  an  offense 
to  the  eye  and  a  menace  to  the  national 
health;  botulism  and  dysentery  lurk  in 
them;  even  when  their  food  is  safe  it  is 
worse  than  inedible — it  is  calamitous. 
There  could  be  no  stronger  evidence  of 
the  vigor  of  Americans  than  the  fact  that 
by  the  hundred  thousand  they  eat  this 
garbage  and  survive. 

You  end  by  discovering  that  another 
article  of  popular  faith  is  also  a  lie:  you 
come  to  eating  lunch  at  soda  fountains. 
The  drugstore  is  likely  to  be  the  best 
store  in  any  small  town  and  it  is  certain 
to  serve  better  lunches  than  the  local 
restaurant.  In  fact,  throughout  rural 
America  the  craft  of  making  sandwiches 
— and  it  is  a  skilled  craft — is  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  soda  fountains.  Con- 
trary to  the  belief  of  gourmets,  those 
Americans  who  lunch  at  drugstores  on  a 
sandwich  and  a  glass  of  milk — or  the 
frappe  which  is  known  as  a  milk  shake 
everywhere  west  of  Pennsylvania — are 
eating  the  most  palatable  lunch  obtain- 
able anywhere  except  at  metropolitan 
restaurants.  Certainly  this  tourist  has 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  transconti- 
nental soda  fountain.  It  has  served  me 
only  one  bad  sandwich  in  seventy-five 
hundred  miles — a  relic  in  Pueblo,  Col- 
orado, that  had  been  preserved  in  cello- 
phane. Uniformly  its  understanding  of 
food  is  more  intelligent  than  that  of  the 
average  restaurant.  It  has  an  honorable 
place  in  the  American  cuisine;  an  essen- 
tial and  progressive  part  of  our  culture. 
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THE   FAILURE   OF  FRANCE 


BY  ROBERT  DE  SAINT  JEAN 


THE  defeat  of  France  which  for  many 
years  to  come  will  be  a  theme  of  dis- 
cussion, is  a  unique  happening  in  history 
for  a  very  precise  reason:  up  to  the 
present  the  world  has  never  seen  like 
military  events  entail  like  political  con- 
sequences involving  so  many  nations  and 
in  so  brief  a  time. 

How  many  days  actually  did  it  take 
for  the  "Blitzkrieg"  to  succeed?  On 
June  20th  Marshal  Petain  declared  over 
the  radio:  "From  June  13th  the  request 
for  an  armistice  was  inevitable."  As 
the  operations  did  not  begin  in  earnest 
prior  to  the  day  of  the  invasion  of  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  the  decisive  phase  of 
the  war  might  be  said  to  have  lasted 
only  from  May  10th  to  June  13th — 
thirty-four  days.  But  one  may  conclude 
that  the  game  was  played  in  a  still  shorter 
span  of  time:  the  Corap  army  was 
broken  through  and  our  main  forces 
completely  dislocated  by  May  17th; 
evidence  subsequently  available  has  in- 
dicated clearly  enough  that  all  was  lost 
for  France  on  that  disastrous  Thursday. 
Consequently,  despite  the  valor  of  our 
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soldiers  and  the  quantity  of  our  materiel, 
we  were  beaten  in  seven  days. 

It  is  natural  that  the  contrast  between 
the  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  and 
the  brevity  of  the  struggle  should  have 
given  rise  to  all  sorts  of  fantastic  rumors. 
How  simple  it  would  be  to  imagine  that 
it  was  treason  which  caused  the  loss  of 
France;  and  how  one  could  make  the 
reader's  heart  palpitate  by  asserting,  for 
instance,  that  during  a  secret  interview 
in  Switzerland  last  winter  a  former 
French  premier  sold  his  country  to  Hitler 
for  several  bags  of  gold.  .  .  .  The  truth 
is  less  picturesque  and  has  to  do  more 
with  political  than  with  military  con- 
siderations, as  we  shall  see. 

The  immediate  military  causes  of  the 
collapse  have  already  been  enumerated: 
Inferiority  of  aviation  for  several  years 
(many  of  those  French  pilots  who  are 
rated  among  the  world's  best  were 
waiting  for  airplanes  last  spring),  tragic 
insufficiency  in  number  of  tanks  (during 
the  whole  winter  season  the  industrial 
effort  was  concentrated  less  on  tanks 
than  on  heavy  artillery  which,  in  view  of 
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the  way  the  campaign  developed,  was  of 
practically  no  use),  unpardonable  delays 
of  the  anti-aircraft  defense,  deficiencies 
in  the  intelligence  sti'vice  or,  more 
serious  still,  obstinacy  in  sticking  to  old 
plans  and  in  not  giving  consideration  to 
information  that  invalidated  them.  It 
is  inexact  to  state  that  only  the  war  of 
1914  was  prepared  for;  but  it  is  an  in- 
contestable fact  that  it  was  much  better 
prepared  for  than  the  war  of  1939.  Old 
commanders,  that  is  to  say  those  who 
remembered  and  limited  their  vision  to 
memories  of  the  other  war,  prevailed 
over  the  younger  ones  who  devised  new 
tactics.  Memory  spoke  louder  than  the 
imagination.  The  Maginot  Line,  that 
enormous  projection  of  the  1914  trench 
system,  rose  as  a  sort  of  protest  of  the  old 
war  against  the  new  and  would,  it  was 
fondly  believed,  annihilate  not  only  the 
invader  but  all  the  new  revolutionary 
military  theories. 

Now,  all  that — or  nearly  all — was 
foreseen  by  the  chief  of  the  government 
who  directed  France's  destiny  until  the 
defeat.  For  long  years  M.  Paul  Rey- 
naud  boldly  denounced  the  evils  that 
were  to  cause  his  country's  doom — 
which  earned  him  Cassandra's  unpopu- 
larity; yet  his  ministry  was  incapable  of 
doing  anything  to  prevent  the  final 
catastrophe.  Heroic  in  his  opposition, 
this  statesman  was  incapable  of  acting 
when  he  was  given  the  power.  Here  is 
a  phenomenon  it  is  most  important  to 
elucidate  in  order  to  get  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  French  drama,  and  it  has 
to  do  with  a  very  different  matter  than 
just  the  fate  of  a  prime  minister. 

II 

The  day  on  which  we  lost  the  war, 
May  17th,  the  morale  of  the  average 
Frenchman  was  still  good,  and  the  small- 
est success  would  have  considerably 
strengthened  it.  The  Reynaud  govern- 
ment in  all  its  public  manifestations  held 
to  the  slogan  which  had  marked  its 
birth:  "Carry  on  the  war  with  increasing 
energy."     Nevertheless,    on    May    17th 


M.  Daladier  was  still  Minister  of  War  in 
a  ministry  whose  head  was  anything  but 
his  friend,  while  General  Gamelin  con- 
tinued to  be  generalissimo,  well  knowing 
that  the  President  of  the  Council  lacked 
confidence  in  him.  The  conduct  of  the 
war,  with  or  without  "increasing  en- 
ergy," rested  therefore  to  an  enormous 
degree  on  a  minister  and  a  military 
leader  whom  the  Premier  desired  to  dis- 
card. Although  M.  Paul  Reynaud  had 
assumed  the  power  in  the  name  of  ideas 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  which  had 
reigned  up  to  that  time,  the  old  faction 
still  controlled  the  levers  of  command. 
In  brief,  and  the  facts  are  there  to  prove 
it,  during  the  eighty-seven  days  that  he 
was  in  power  M.  Paul  Reynaud  retained  in 
their  places  for  more  than  half  the  time  his  short 
and  tragic  ministry  lasted  the  very  men  of 
whose  defects  and  errors  he  was  fully  aware. 

Was  it  because  M.  Paul  Reynaud 
lacked  ideas  of  his  own  that  he  allowed 
others  to  continue  expressing  their  ideas 
on  the  conduct  of  operations?  Not  at 
all.  The  President  of  the  Council  had 
long  ago  formed  nonconformist  views  on 
the  great  French  problems,  and  well 
prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  premiership 
he  had  even  established  a  sort  of  little 
"brain  trust."  Yet  in  the  ministry 
which  he  brought  together  the  medioc- 
rity of  the  men  and  the  ideas  they  repre- 
sented were  evident. 

On  the  evening  of  March  21st,  the 
day  his  cabinet  was  formed,  the  Prime 
Minister  said  to  one  of  his  closest  collab- 
orators: "I  have  come  too  soon."  An 
utterance  that  has  a  strange  ring  to-day 
when  everything  proves  that,  even  if  he 
had  come  much  sooner,  M.  Paul  Rey- 
naud would  still  have  arrived  too  late. 
The  remark  of  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil had,  nevertheless,  a  very  precise 
parliamentary  meaning.  "I  have  come 
too  soon"  signified  that  the  deputies  who 
abstained  from  voting  at  the  end  of  the 
session  of  the  secret  committee  on  March 
20th  wished  to  "scold"  M.  Daladier,  like 
a  schoolboy  caught  in  a  fault,  but  they 
did  not  wish  to  get  rid  of  him.  M. 
Reynaud  had  thought  that  another  min- 
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istry — one  of  those  transition  ministries 
which  have  done  so  much  harm  to  the 
French  RepubHc — would  take  the  power, 
and  that  only  subsequently  he,  Reynaud, 
would  become  head  of  the  government. 
M.  Daladier  had  weakened  mucli  faster 
than  anyone  anticipated,  obtaining  only 
239  votes  against  300  abstentions,  after 
which  he  decided  to  resign,  his  authority 
being  so  greatly  diminished  because  of 
this  disastrous  reckoning.  And  that 
afternoon  the  President  of  the  Repubhc 
summoned  M.  Paul  Reynaud. 

Hearing  the  news,  M.  Paul  Reynaud's 
friends  were  overjoyed,  but  they  were 
not  the  only  ones  to  share  this  sentiment. 
That  night  another  group  were  equally 
happy — M.  Paul  Reynaud's  enemies. 
Indeed,  among  the  entourage  of  M. 
Daladier  it  was  thought  that  the  new 
President  of  the  Council  would  last  only 
a  few  days,  and  that  the  former  chief 
would  return  to  the  head  of  affairs. 
Many  deputies  who  the  day  before  had 
not  voted  for  M.  Daladier  came  to  beg 
his  pardon.  So  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  M.  Paul  Reynaud  was  listing  the 
ministers  that  were  to  form  his  cabinet 
(a  very  difficult  one  to  compose)  M. 
Daladier's  political  stock  was  already 
rising  again.  Informed  of  this,  M. 
Reynaud  modified  his  plans.  He  could 
not  do  without  Daladier  however  much 
he  wished.  Daladier,  head  of  the  Radi- 
cal Party,  was,  in  short,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  "average  Frenchman."  His 
provincial  aspect,  his  southern  accent, 
his  facile  eloquence  so  easy  to  understand, 
moved  soldiers,  townsmen,  and  country- 
men alike. 

Reynaud,  on  the  contrary,  intimidated 
the  voter  by  his  appearance  of  a  moneyed 
bourgeois,  his  rigid  bearing  of  a  man  of 
short  stature,  his  nasal  voice  and  the 
whip-lash  style  of  his  addresses.  The 
former  Premier  had  paid  visits  to  the 
defenders  of  the  Maginot  Line  wearing 
an  old  soft  hat  and  a  big  leather  cape 
fastened  carelessly;  his  successor  visited 
them  impeccably  clad  in  a  pelisse  and 
derby  hat.  Daladier  had  repeatedly 
w^on  popularity,  Reynaud  never. 


Therefore,  on  the  21st  of  March,  M. 
Paul  Reynaud  was  forced  to  include  his 
adversary  among  the  members  of  his 
ministerial  family  and,  to  his  great  regret, 
hand  over  to  him  the  war  ministry:  the 
stiff  derby  could  not  manage  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  soft  hat. 

The  new  President  of  the  Council, 
who  headed  no  party,  was  unable  to 
secure  a  majority,  admittedly  very  dif- 
ficult, while  lacking  the  support  of  M. 
Daladier,  chief  of  the  Radical  Socialist 
Party,  without  which  or  against  which  no 
ministry  could  govern.  In  short,  the 
parliamentary  mechanism  was  thrown 
out  of  gear  to  such  a  degree  that  one 
saw  a  parliament  overthrow  a  prime 
minister,  welcome  a  successor  supposedly 
chosen  to  put  into  action  a  different 
policy,  and  immediately  thereafter  com- 
pel the  latter  to  retain  the  men  and  ideas 
of  the  former  set.  By  these  absurd  con- 
tradictions the  principles  of  true  democ- 
racy were  nullified. 

M.  Paul  Reynaud  ^'resigned  himself" 
to  taking  over  only  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  Affairs  when  he  would  have 
wished,  by  taking  over  the  War  Depart- 
ment, to  apply  in  wartime  and  in  critical 
circumstances  the  military  theories  he 
had  championed  in  peace  times.  In 
that  case,  M.  Paul  Reynaud  would  im- 
mediately have  appointed  a  successor  to 
General  Gamelin,  superseded  most  of 
the  old-school  generals,  and  advanced 
enterprising  commanders  like  General 
Giraud,  for  instance,  who,  unfortunately, 
later  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans. 
It  was,  indeed,  against  his  own  wishes 
that  the  Prime  Minister  gave  up  the  idea 
of  entering  the  War  Office  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Dominique  (which  was  to  remain 
as  before,  the  fief  of  M.  Daladier  and 
General  Gamelin)  and  installed  himself 
at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  to  direct  the  foreign 
policy  of  France. 

Public  opinion,  which  at  that  time  was 
unaware  of  the  forces  behind  events, 
took  no  heed  of  them,  but  was  pro- 
foundly disappointed  by  the  names  of  the 
twenty-two  ministers  and  thirteen  under- 
secretaries of  state,  colorless,  weak  men, 
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picked  by  a  prime  minister  who  had 
announced  that  he  would  make  over  the 
government.  But  the  new  engineer 
presented  nothing  btcter  than  the  old 
creaking  machine  of  dubious  efficiency; 
nor  did  the  creation  of  a  war  committee 
within  the  Cabinet  serve  to  dissipate  this 
bad  first  impression.  Parliament  sulked. 
The  Right  declared  that  the  whole  com- 
bination had  been  secretly  arranged  be- 
tween M.  Blum  and  M.  Reynaud  and 
refused  to  make  friends  with  the  Left  in 
the  Ministry.  Hence  no  sacred  union 
to  bind  the  parties.  And  even  in  the 
heart  of  the  Radical  Party  itself  there 
was  no  sense  of  unity.  Several  impor- 
tant members  of  the  party  tried  to  upset 
the  Ministry  before  it  had  taken  its  first 
steps,  so  that  M.  Daladier,  for  form's 
sake,  had  to  moderate  the  ardor  of  the 
conspirators.  All  these  little  plots,  all 
these  Byzantine  struggles  between  rival 
clans  were  common  enough  during  the 
war  of  1914  to  1918,  but  they  had  been 
less  violent;  for  one  of  the  ills  which  was 
to  destroy  French  democracy — the  ex- 
asperated individualism  of  the  parlia- 
mentarian— was  then  far  from  being  as 
dangerous  as  it  subsequently  became, 
whereas  the  fact  that  the  enemy  was  oc- 
cupying thirteen  French  departments 
served  to  attenuate  disputes. 

In  March  of  1940,  on  the  contrary, 
intrigues  were  developing  as  freely  in 
the  lobbies  of  the  Chamber  as  if  Hitler 
had  never  existed.  Furthermore,  in 
general — and  this  was  a  major  mis- 
fortune— the  French  were  attempting  to 
preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  their 
peace-time  habits  in  wartime  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy  who  had  been  subjected 
since  1933  to  the  ideology  and  privations 
of  wartime. 

After  having  read  a  ministerial  decla- 
ration lasting  only  four  minutes  (which 
was  unseemly  and  contrary  to  French 
traditions)  and  having  replied  to  inter- 
pellators  without  his  habitual  persuasive 
force  (for  he  was  worn  out  by  fatigue  and 
stunned  by  the  cold  reception  he  had  re- 
ceived), the  Prime  Minister  saw  268 
deputies  vote  favorably,  with  156  against 


him  and  111  abstaining  from  voting. 
The  number  of  his  opponents  plus  the 
abstentionists  amounted  to  267  votes, 
which  gave  the  Ministry  a  majority  of 
only  one  vote.  After  this  result  had  been 
ascertained  M.  Paul  Reynaud  was  on 
the  point  of  resigning  that  evening,  but 
he  decided  to  remain  at  his  post  and  let 
the  Chamber  depart  on  a  ten-day  vaca- 
tion. 

Ten  days — the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil had  ten  days  in  which  to  perform  the 
important  act  which  would  affirm  his 
authority  over  the  Chamber  and  the 
nation.  But  what  act?  Whichever  way 
he  might  go  the  head  of  the  government 
found  himself  in  a  blind  alley. 

A  "tour  of  the  horizon"  made  on 
Saturday,  March  23rd,  during  a  meeting 
of  the  heads  of  the  National  Defense 
seemed  to  have  left  M.  Paul  Reynaud 
undecided.  Many  other  meetings  fol- 
lowed, either  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  or  at 
the  Place  du  Palais-Bourbon  in  the  mod- 
est "bachelor  flat"  occupied  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council.  All  the  members 
of  his  Cabinet  did  not  participate  in  the 
latter  secret  meetings,  but  it  was  there 
that  a  feminine  friend,  who  spontaneous- 
ly took  on  the  role  of  a  political  coun- 
cillor, was  heard  to  express  her  opinions 
on  the  gravest  problems. 

Ill 

From  the  military  point  of  view  the 
plan  for  actions  of  broad  scope  remained 
hazy.  The  official  doctrine  was  sum- 
marized in  a  remark  made  one  day  by 
General  Gamelin  that  had  wide  cur- 
rency: "With  their  Maginot  and  Sieg- 
fried Lines  France  and  Germany  have 
invulnerable  armored  coverings:  the  first 
of  the  two  countries  that  emerges  from 
its  shell  will  be  done  for."  On  the  other 
hand  the  uneasiness  that  had  reigned 
since  the  project  of  intervention  in  Fin- 
land had  come  to  an  end,  and  that  had 
caused  the  fall  of  M.  Daladier,  had  not 
been  dissipated.  Widely  different  coun- 
cils clashed  over  this  matter  during  the 
winter,  and  partisans  of  the  expedition 
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were  counted  as  well  amon^  the  Ri^ht 
as  among  the  Eeft.  The  fate  of  the  in- 
doniilal)Ic  little  Nordie  nation  had 
stirred  a  great  wave  of  emotion  in 
France  and  caused  very  lively  polemics. 
Some  positive  and  unpleasant  conclu- 
sions emerged: 

(a)  Once  more  the  initiative  had  been 
taken  by  the  adversary. 

(b)  The  moment  a  response  became 
necessary  two  opposing  camps  had 
openly  formed,  which  gave  the  German 
propaganda  splendid  opportunities. 

(c)  France  had  not  only  to  choose  her 
line  of  conduct  but  to  discuss  it  with 
England;  hence  a  further  loss  of  time. 

(d)  Every  energetic  project  of  com- 
mon action  presupposed  a  decision  to 
force  the  consent  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  that  opposed  the  passage  of 
foreign  troops.  Thus  they  would  be 
forced  to  offend  the  rights  of  the  small 
powers — which  was  one  of  the  principles 
for  which  the  war  was  being  waged. 

Caught  between  diverse  opinions, 
M.  Daladier,  as  was  his  habit,  had 
finally  resorted  to  a  compromise.  But 
public  opinion  was  not  satisfied  and  had 
shown  its  impatience:  this  was  fateful. 

In  former  wars  also  the  masses  always 
ended,  at  one  time  or  another,  by  putting 
pressure  on  the  government  to  orient 
military  operations  in  one  or  another 
direction.  During  the  war  of  1914  to 
1918,  for  instance,  public  opinion  de- 
manded the  replacement  of  JofFre  by 
Nivelle,  which  very  nearly  brought  on 
irreparable  catastrophe.  Your  French- 
man who  detests  war,  once  it  is  imposed 
on  him  wants  to  wage  it  completely  and 
he  does  not  at  all  relish  the  feeling  that 
he  has  been  mobilized  needlessly.  In 
the  spring  of  1940  the  state  of  morale 
that  existed  at  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, 1939  ("We'll  have  to  fight  it  out") 
recovered  much  of  its  old  strength  after 
long  months  of  inaction,  and  energetic 
initiatives  were  expected  of  the  new 
Prime  Minister. 

Though  pushed  by  a  current  of  opin- 
ion which  was,  after  all,  directed  much 
less  at  his  person  than  at  a  principle, 


M.  Paul  Reynaud  found  himself  blocked. 
He  presided  over  the  "war  cabinet" 
that  h('  had  himself  invented,  and  which 
was  added  to  th(!  "War  Committee" 
created  by  the  law  of  July  11,  1938;  but 
how  lonely  and  defenseless  he  was! 
Opposing  him  War  Minister  Daladier 
and  ihc.  commanders  of  the  forces  of  the 
land,  the  sea,  and  the  air  formed  a  com- 
pact block.  At  the  end  of  March 
General  Weygand  arrived  in  Paris  and 
the  rumor  ran  that  the  President  of  tlie 
Council  was  going  to  ask  him  to  become 
again  Commander  in  Chief.  The  re- 
port was  not  confirmed,  and  for  this 
reason:  to  dismiss  General  Gamelin 
would  have  provoked  automatically  the 
resignation  of  M.  Daladier  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  fall  of  the  Ministry. 

The  President  of  the  Council  conse- 
quently saw  the  2nd  of  April  approach- 
ing, the  fateful  day  of  the  return  of  the 
Chambers,  without  having  been  able  to 
make  any  wide-reaching  decisions  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the 
choice  of  commanders. 

There  remained  the  diplomatic  ter- 
rain where,  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
AfTairs,  M.  Paul  Reynaud  found  the  way 
clear  before  him.  On  the  Right  there 
was  a  very  strong  current  against  Russia 
and  against  the  Secretary  General  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Alexis  Leger,  who, 
it  was  said,  played  the  Russian  cards. 
The  Russian  Alliance,  which  for  many 
years  had  been  one  of  the  bases  of  our 
foreign  policy,  retained  some  partisans, 
notably  on  the  General  Staff,  and  for 
obvious  reasons:  Bolshevist  Russia  was 
"loved"  as  against  Nazi  Germany.  The 
head  of  the  government,  who  before  the 
war  was  violently  reproached  for  his 
pro-Russian  stand,  had  taken  care  since 
assuming  power  to  come  out  publicly 
against  "the  treason  of  the  Soviets," 
thinking  that  his  protestations  against 
the  Russo-German  accord  of  August, 
1939,  would  be  received  favorably  by 
the  Right  members  of  the  Chamber.  To 
sacrifice  M.  Leger  would  have  been  to 
render  a  still  more  positive  favor  to  the 
conservative  opposition,  but  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Council  did  not  immediately 
decide  to  take  such  action.  Meanwhile 
he  limited  himself  to  a  "symbolic 
gesture"  against  the  Soviets:  a  com- 
promising telegram  addressed  to  Mos- 
cow by  the  Soviet  Envoy  in  France  was 
published,  and  the  diplomat  had  to 
leave  Paris. 

This  episode,  as  well  as  new  measures 
against  Communist  propaganda  and 
the  announcement  of  a  more  energetic 
policy  with  regard  to  the  neutrals,  still 
failed  to  give  the  Prime  Minister  the 
prestige  indispensable  to  the  taming  of 
Parliament.  When  for  the  first  time  he 
spoke  over  the  radio  on  March  26th  the 
President  of  the  Council  had  nothing 
astonishing  to  tell  Frenchmen.  If  he 
could  not  make  those  sensational  deci- 
sions which  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
demanded,  at  least  he  spoke  courageously 
and,  braving  unpopularity,  continued  to 
demand  sacrifices  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
This  was  the  same  theme  he  had  devel- 
oped all  through  the  period  when  he  was 
Minister  of  Finance:  the  masses  scarcely 
enjoyed  this  refrain  and  had  no  better 
liking  for  the  sententious  tones  in  which 
the  schoolmaster  read  his  lesson  to  his 
tax-paying  pupils.  What  an  astounding 
discovery!  As  head  of  a  war  govern- 
ment Paul  Reynaud  now  realized  that  in 
the  eyes  of  the  average  Frenchman  he 
either  "didn't  even  exist"  or  that  he  ap- 
peared to  turn  positively  antipathetic. 
Consequently,  it  was  impossible  for  this 
Premier  to  accomplish  what  several  of 
his  predecessors  had  succeeded  in  doing: 
overawe  Parliament  by  demonstrating 
that  public  opinion  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Executive. 

Not  being  able  to  achieve  any  of  the 
bold  exploits  he  dreamed  of,  M.  Paul 
Reynaud  had  to  make  the  same  gestures 
as  his  predecessors;  so  on  the  27th  of 
March  he  made  the  classic  voyage  of 
every  French  Prime  Minister — the  voy- 
age to  London.  Pleading  the  state  of 
his  health,  M.  Daladier  did  not  accom- 
pany his  President  of  the  Council:  as  the 
ministerial  days  of  Paul  Reynaud  seemed 
numbered,  the  journey  seemed  to  him 


profitless.  It  was  during  this  London 
trip  that  the  head  of  the  French  govern- 
ment pledged  himself  not  to  make  a 
separate  peace:  it  would  have  greatly 
astonished  him  had  he  been  told  that 
exactly  eighty  days  later  he  would  be 
asked  to  forswear  his  signature. 

When  he  returned  to  Paris  M.  Paul 
Reynaud  had  just  time  enough  to  an- 
nounce the  tightening  of  the  blockade 
before  the  Parliamentarians  returned  to 
the  capital.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  news 
of  the  strengthening  of  the  blockade 
hardly  made  any  impression  and  did 
not  even  convince  its  author.  During 
the  winter,  while  he  was  still  Minister 
of  Finance,  M.  Paul  Reynaud,  finding 
himself  one  day  between  the  Minister  of 
Blockade  and  the  Minister  of  Armament, 
said  laughingly  that  he  counted  less  on 
his  first  neighbor  than  on  the  second  to 
hasten  the  victorious  end  of  hostilities. 
No,  well  informed  people  in  France  did 
not  believe  much  in  the  importance  of 
the  blockade,  and  the  deputies  realized 
it  in  the  course  of  the  sojourn  they  had 
just  made  in  their  constituencies  where 
they  heard  far  from  favorable  echoes  of 
the  government's  announcement.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  delegation  was  sent  to  M. 
Daladier  to  ask  him:  "When  do  you  wish 
to  execute  Paul  Reynaud?  The  sooner 
the  better."  But  M.  Daladier,  certain  of 
the  imminent  fall  of  the  President  of  the 
Council,  did  not  himself  wish  to  give  him 
the  final  push.  In  short,  the  farce  of 
parliamentary  play  continued  at  its 
merriest. 

It  was  in  the  Senate,  it  seemed,  that 
the  Ministry  would  first  engage  in  battle, 
and  the  amateurs  of  great  parliamentary 
meetings  had  engaged  their  places  for 
April  8th;  for  it  was  known  that  the  spec- 
tacle would  be  worth  seeing.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  rare  thing  to  see  the  Senate 
overturn  a  government  of  the  Third  Re- 
public. Some  days  before  the  combat 
M.  Paul  Reynaud  confided  to  his  fol- 
lowers that  if  there  were  no  more  than 
sixty  abstentions  he  would  count  himself 
lucky.  At  the  same  time  the  head  of 
the  Socialist  Party,  M.  L^on  Blum,  sent 
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oul  word  that,  contrary  to  (('rlaiii  ru- 
mors started  by  adversaries  of  the  gov- 
ernment, "Paul  Reynaud  was  not  the 
advocate  of  a  great  ofFcnsivc."  Hut  it 
came  from  other  sources  that  tlic  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  had  discovered  in 
consultations  with  the  military  com- 
manders that  for  the  moment  there  was 
no  project  of  this  sort,  and  that  they  were 
leaving  to  Time  the  task  of  choosing  the 
tactics  to  win  a  victory.  During  the 
first  months  of  the  war  there  was  a  wide- 
spread notion  that  a  "long  war"  would 
bring  Germany  to  her  knees,  and  this 
notion  was  also  very  popular  in  London. 
Had  not  Mr.  Hore-Belisha  declared: 
"We  shall  win  this  war  comfortably"? 

M.  Daladier,  who  knew  the  gaps  in 
our  defense  and  was  not  unaware  that 
many  of  the  figures  communicated  to  cer- 
tain commissions  of  the  Chamber  were 
wrong,  had  known,  from  September  to 
March,  moments  of  profound  pessimism; 
but  he  had  nevertheless  allowed  France 
to  believe  "we'll  beat  them  without  too 
much  trouble,"  and  this  implicit  promise 
had  added  to  his  popularity.  So  that, 
when  M.  Daladier  resigned,  a  certain 
obscure  deputy  became  alarmed  and, 
candidly  voicing  the  electorate's  unex- 
pressed feelings,  cried  out  that  the  war 
under  M.  Paul  Reynaud  might  possibly 
be  conducted  no  longer  "as  democrati- 
cally." This  was  equivalent  to  saying: 
"Take  care!  Perhaps  now  they'll  carry 
on  the  war  energetically."  Because, 
alas,  for  certain  persons  "democratically" 
and  "energetically"  were  two  adverbs  of 
contrary  meaning. 

Lacking  power  to  form  any  more  am- 
bitious project,  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  return  to  tightening  the  blockade,  and 
that  was  what  was  undertaken  on  April 
7th  by  placing  the  mine  fields  along  the 
Norwegian  coast  to  disrupt  the  traffic 
of  iron  ore.  We  know  what  the  Ger- 
man answer  was:  on  the  9th  Germany  in- 
vaded Denmark  and  Norway.  It  was 
now  no  longer  a  question  of  overturning 
the  Ministry:  the  German  initiative  saved 
the  life  of  the  Cabinet.  But  the  period  of 
waiting,  during  which  the  Command  and  the 


I'^ctich  i^overnment  rnij^ht  pf^rhnps  have  been 
able,  to  devise  some  plan — some  move  which 
would  have  prevented  or  delayed  the  disas- 
ter— was  Jor ever  ended. 

IV 

Whatever  the  government  might  do 
would  be  only  a  more  or  less  tardy  re- 
sponse, and  one  more  or  less  abortive,  to 
an  adversary  with  the  initiative.  After 
the  council  held  on  April  9th  at  7  a.m. 
at  the  Oflice  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  there  was 
a  presentiment  of  this.  When  two  days 
later  Weygand  left  to  return  to  Syria,  a 
very  warm  bon  voyage  telegram  was 
sent  him  by  the  President  of  the  Council 
who  bestowed  flowers  on  the  commander 
he  had  not  been  able  to  choose  for  the 
supreme  position.  The  invasion  of  Nor- 
way changed  nothing:  the  Daladier- 
Gameiin  combination  remained  un- 
touchable. 

Certain  Frenchmen  have  held  that  if 
the  French  government  had  not,  as  it 
were,  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  Ger- 
mans in  Norway  they  would  not  have 
begun  the  series  of  aggressions  which 
ended  with  our  defeat.  But  the  argu- 
ment doesn't  hold  for  a  very  simple 
reason:  in  twenty-four  hours  one  cannot 
organize  an  army  as  perfectly  organized 
and  trained  as  was  the  German  army 
which  captured  Copenhagen,  Oslo,  and 
Bergen;  the  aggression  against  Norway 
would  have  happened  in  any  case. 

After  April  9th  events  precipitated 
themselves.  The  fate  of  France  no 
longer  depended  on  its  political  chiefs, 
nor  on  its  military  commanders:  mistakes 
committed  over  months  or,  rather,  over 
the  preceding  years,  will  roll  up,  and  in  a 
single  blow  the  weight  of  all  their  conse- 
quences will  crush  the  entire  country. 
The  unfortunate  head  of  the  govern- 
ment talked  of  applying  "revolutionary 
measures,"  he  threatened  to  change 
"men  and  methods,"  meaning  to  replace 
the  Generalissimo  and  Minister  of  War; 
but  these  decisions  taken  in  extremis  (Wey- 
gand was  named  on  May  1 9th  when  the 
war  was  virtually  lost)  had  no  more  value 
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than  the  gesture  of  an  Alpine  cHmber  who 
tries  to  stop  an  avalancjie  with  extended 
hand. 

A  French  historian,  or  rather,  a  pro- 
phet, Jacques  Bainville,  soon  after  the 
end  of  the  last  war  had  foretold  the 
calamity  to  incredulous  readers,  and  here 
it  was.  A  great  fury  seemed  to  burst 
over  France  as  each  disaster  seemed  like 
the  punishment  for  a  particular  mistake. 
The  defeat  of  Corap's  army?  It  was  a 
heavy  price  to  pay  for  the  negligence 
which  had  led  commanders  to  put  their 
trust  in  wrong  information  and  not  to 
expect  the  enemy  where  he  appeared; 
the  Battle  of  the  Meuse — that  was  the 
punishment  for  a  command  which  hadn't 
believed  in  tanks;  the  Belgian  capitula- 
tion— the  result  of  the  slow  decline  of 
France's  diplomatic  prestige;  the  bom- 
bardment of  cities — the  punishment  de- 
served by  an  insufficient  anti-aircraft- 
defense;  the  Battle  of  France — the  most 
cruel  awakening  inflicted  on  the  blind 
who  had  trusted  only  in  fortifications  and 
a  defensive  war. 

By  a  cruel  irony  of  fate,  at  the  last 
moment  the  General  in  Chief  and  the 
Minister  of  War  who  had  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  Army  for  more  than  four 
years  disappeared  from  the  scene;  and 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  had  been  in 
office  only  a  few  weeks,  was  charged  not 
only  with  his  own  sins  but  those  of  his 
predecessors. 

In  the  hurried  events  of  the  last  fort- 
night, which  surpassed  imagination, 
M.  Paul  Reynaud,  for  motives  which  are 
not  yet  entirely  clear,  seemed  several 
times  overcome  by  stupor  and  incapable 
of  making  any  decision,  notably  one 
having  to  do  with  the  fate  of  the  Fleet. 
Perhaps  his  mind,  which  is  purely  criti- 
cal, was  incapable  of  adapting  itself  to  the 
terrible  rhythm  of  events.  His  reflex 
action  was  not,  as  that  of  Napoleon  or 
Clemenceau,  to  go  and  see  with  his  own 
eyes  what  was  happening;  far  from  fol- 
lowing the  instinct  of  the  man  of  action 
in  critical  circumstances,  the  Prime 
Minister  yielded  to  his  natural  intellec- 
tual bent  and  shut  himself  up  at  the  Place 


du  Palais-Bourbon,  to  compose  speeches, 
often  most  impressive,  which  were  to  be 
read  over  the  radio.  Fate  willed  it  that 
he  should  speak  over  the  microphone 
only  to  announce  disasters,  and  French- 
men, beginning  to  believe  that  their 
Prime  Minister  was  unlucky,  feared  to 
hear,  after  some  repeated  chords  of  the 
refrain  of  the  "Marseillaise,"  the  voice 
announcing  bad  tidings.  In  short,  the 
indecision  of  a  lawyer  who  is  swayed 
from  one  point  of  view  to  its  contrary 
was  too  clearly  manifest  in  the  President 
of  the  Council;  this  explains,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  the  simultaneous  nomina- 
tions to  important  posts  of  two  men  as 
difl'erent  as  General  de  Gaulle  and  M. 
Paul  Baudoin. 

V 

The  French  law  was  explicit:  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  the  war  was  the  govern- 
ment's afl'air,  and  commanders  were  re- 
sponsible only  for  the  execution  of 
operations.  So  in  peace  times  the  Army 
had  to  receive  general  directions  from  the 
civil  authorities  and  might  not  define 
over  their  heads  France's  military  policy. 
Democracy,  in  laying  down  this  principle 
at  the  start,  was  simply  following  the 
example  set  by  the  great  kings  and  by 
Napoleon.  However,  the  relations  of 
the  Army  and  the  government  began  to 
change  little  by  little,  and  the  crisis  of 
authority  of  the  state  was  here  manifested 
in  a  particularly  dangerous  manner. 
For  a  government  which  gives  the  High 
Command  carte  blanche — or  nearly 
that — and  believes  that  in  so  doing  it  is 
strengthening  the  security  of  the  country 
deceives  itself  gravely  and  fails  in  its 
mission. 

The  relations  between  the  Army  and 
the  politicians  during  the  Third  Republic 
were  often  difficult  and,  before  1914, 
anti-militarism  counted  numerous  and 
noisy  partisans  in  the  Chamber.  Mili- 
tary commanders  were  targets  for  fre- 
quent attacks  or  investigations,  anduhey 
had  to  be  continually  on  the  alert.  One 
advantage  of  that  deplorable  state  of 
aff'airs  however  was  that  it  stimulated 
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the  vigilance  and  ardor  of  those  respon- 
sible. 

After  the  war  of  1914  those  who  had 
led  us  to  victory  naturally  enjoyed  great 
prestige,  and  the  doctrine  (jf  the  in- 
fallibility of  G.H.Q.  was  propagated  in 
the  most  diverse  quarters.  The  military, 
who  for  long  had  distrusted  the  civilian, 
could  now  defend  his  domain  with  much 
greater  authority  than  before,  and  be- 
came almost  absolute  master  in  his  own 
sphere.  Favored  by  the  respect  and 
admiration  which  naturally  go  to  the 
victors,  the  strictest  conformity  developed 
rapidly.  The  "oldsters"  continued  to 
hold  their  commands  much  longer  than 
they  should  have  and  barred  the  way  to 
the  "youngsters,"  to  the  "dreamers"  who 
talked  of  new  arms  and  new  tactics. 
They  smiled  when  a  major  or  colonel 
talked  of  the  future  role  of  tanks,  as  if  he 
were  reading  aloud  a  novel  of  Jules 
Verne  or  H.  G.  Wells. 

They  forgot  that  there  is  no  absolute  in 
military  affairs .  They  forgot  also  that  the 
commanders  who  from  1914  to  1918  had 
revealed  the  most  outstanding  capacities 
had  up  to  then  shown  an  independence  of 
spirit  which  bordered  on  heresy.  Thus 
a  certain  obscure  colonel,  who  before  1914 
had  continually  repeated  that  one  could 
no  longer  wage  war  without  considerable 
materiel  and  that  the  heroism  of  a 
bayonet  attack  could  not  avail  against 
"killing  fire-power,"  had  been  regarded 
with  bad  grace  by  his  superiors:  the  fore- 
runner of  that  epoch  was  to  become 
Marshal  Petain.  In  those  days  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  General  Staff  (this 
was  in  1909)  declared:  "You  talk  to  us, 
gentlemen,  of  heavy  artillery.  Thank 
God,  we  haven't  any."  The  director  of 
infantry  affirmed  in  1910  that  the  em- 
ployment of  machine-guns  would  not 
make  the  slightest  change  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  the  Commandant  of  I'ficole 
Superieure  de  Guerre,  after  attending  an 
aviation  meeting,  concluded  that  "this 
was  sport  and,  for  the  Army,  of  zero 
importance."  Result:  in  1914  there 
were  three  hundred  heavy  French  can- 
non   against    eleven    hundred    German 


cannon,  two  thousand  machine-guns 
against  five  thousand,  and  one  hundrf^d 
and  sixty  planes  against  two  hundred 
and  thirty.  Conformity  to  tradition  was 
already  making  its  ravages  before  1914 
and  it  made  many  greater  ones  after 
1918. 

The  first  error  was  the  failure  to  at- 
tach enough  importance  to  the  notion 
of  "territorial  seizure,"  and  not  to  at- 
tempt, at  any  price,  like  Napoleon,  to 
carry  the  war  to  the  enemy  instead  of 
suffering  it  at  home.  At  the  same  time 
only  a  purely  defensive  war  was  en- 
visaged and  little  by  little  there  grew  up 
the  "mysticism  of  the  Maginot  Line," 
which  had  a  soporific  effect  on  so  many 
energies  and  so  reduced  the  spirit  of 
initiative. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  under  all 
circumstances  to  hold  to  the  principle 
of  the  offensive,  and  every  hidebound 
system  is  bad  in  one  sense  or  another.  In 
the  military  domain  one  should  follow 
only  the  policy  one  is  able  to  imple- 
ment. For  instance,  in  1914  and  1915 
it  was  a  tragic  error  to  make  costly  at- 
tacks when  there  was  not  sufficient 
heavy  artillery  to  support  them.  The 
excuse  of  the  theorists  of  the  defensive 
war  in  these  latter  years  was  earnest: 
France  had  not  enough  man-power, 
they  said,  to  permit  offensive  operations 
of  wide  scope. 

But  was  this  argument  decisive  in  an 
epoch  when  war  was  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  men  but  of  materiel?  Who  can 
believe  that  with  ten  or  fifteen  motor- 
ized supplementary  divisions  France 
could  not  have  barred  the  road  to  the 
invader,  though  Germany  had  twice  as 
many  inhabitants? 

Tanks  and  airplanes  produced  in 
great  quantity  could  have  made  up  the 
deficiency  of  man-power,  and  it  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  constitute  a  very 
large  corps  of  technicians,  a  veritable 
professional  army.  This  was  opposed 
because  the  importance  attributed  to 
tanks  was  thought  exaggerated,  and  be- 
cause the  creation  of  a  specialized  force 
in  the  heart  of  the  Army  was  something 
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new  and  alarming.  They  wanted  to 
stick  to  things  already  known;  the  su- 
preme law  of  commandel*s  who  decreed 
the  military  doctrine  o^  France  was  the 
"law  of  the  least  imagination." 

With  political  men  it  was  the  law  of 
least  effort  that  inspired  decisions,  and 
the  two  tendencies  were  in  accord.  The 
Cabinet  Minister  soothed  the  voter  with 
the  soft  music  that  he  always  prefers  to 
martial  hymns,  and  calmed  his  con- 
science by  saying  to  himself  that  every- 
thing was  for  the  best  since  he  had  the 
approbation  of  the  military  men.  A 
politician  who  simply  did  what  the 
generals  told  him  to  do  was  called  a 
"good  Minister  of  War."  The  roles  had 
ended  by  being  reversed. 

All  this  might  have  had  a  certain 
coherence  if  France  had  not  on  the  other 
hand  followed  on  paper  a  foreign  policy 
which  charged  her  with  responsibilities 
and  made  her  implicitly  the  Number 
One  policeman  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. At  the  first  crime  committed  in 
any  part  of  Europe  was  the  policeman 
to  go  and  establish  order,  or  was  he  to 
see  that  he  was  not  prepared  for  punitive 
expeditions  and  would  have  to  resign 
himself  to  staying  in  the  armored  sentry- 
box  in  front  of  his  house?  In  1935 
France  had  for  Minister  of  War  a  soldier, 
General  Maurin,  and  the  official  doc- 
trine was  expressed  then  without  any  of 
those  oratorical  precautions  and  con- 
tradictory developments  in  which  po- 
litical men  excel.  The  General  did  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  to  the  Chamber  on 
June  3rd:  "How  can  anyone  believe  that 
we  are  still  thinking  of  the  offensive  when 
we  have  spent  billions  to  establish  a  forti- 
fied barrier?  Would  we  be  mad  enough 
to  go  beyond  this  barrier  to  engage  in  I 
don't  know  what  adventure?"  The  fol- 
lowing year  in  March  Germany  was 
reoccupying  the  Rhineland,  and  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  freeing  himself 
from  his  obligations,  in  October  in- 
voked the  isolation  to  which  his  country 
would  be  exposed  after  the  unexpected 
attack  of  the  invader. 

After  the  reoccupation  of  the  Rhine- 


land,  the  Army  had  been  consulted  and 
had  replied  that  nothing  could  be  done 
without  undertaking  a  large  mobiliza- 
tion. As  this  was  within  six  weeks  of 
the  elections,  the  government  did  noth- 
ing and  limited  itself  to  verbal  replies. 
This  mobilization  might  have  been 
avoided  if  they  had  built  up  the  profes- 
sional army  which  had  been  clamored 
for  unsuccessfully. 

In  1934  there  had  appeared  in  France 
a  little  book  entitled  Vers  Varmee  de 
metier,  which  did  not  receive  any  public 
attention.  It  contained  statements  of 
this  sort:  "Determined  to  strike  us  to  the 
heart  by  the  shortest  and  easiest  way, 
will  not  the  Germans  take  as  their  princi- 
pal direction  the  sources  of  the  Oise, 
our  weakest  point?  .  .  .  This  means 
that  France's  protection  on  the  most 
dangerous  route  depends  on  Belgium. 
.  .  .  But  this  country  of  Belgium.  .  . 
how  many  reasons  there  are  which  some 
day  may  cause  her  to  swerve  from  engag- 
ing in  full  force,  and  alone,  as  our  ad- 
vance guard?"  The  author  prejudged 
the  value  of  the  Maginot  Line  in  its 
day  of  trial:  "One  cannot  estimate  too 
highly  the  advantage  that  permanent 
works  may  furnish  to  resistance.  But 
these  organizations  have  only  a  limited 
depth.  Moreover,  they  leave  the  entire 
northern  regions  exposed.  And  how  can 
one  foresee  the  effects  that  modern 
engines  of  attack,  planes,  very  heavy 
tanks,  etc.  might  have  on  the  defense?" 
On  another  page  minutely  the  author 
described,  six  years  in  advance,  the  war 
of  1940:  "Two  thousand  tanks,  on  a  ten- 
league  front,  prepare  to  surge  forward 
synchronously.  .  .  .  There  will  be  no 
more  continuity  of  fronts,  the  delays 
required  for  preparations,  the  impossi- 
bility of  developing  local  successes." 
The  author  also  foresaw  aerial  squadrons 
"endowed  with  lightning  speed  .  .  . 
striking  vertical  blows."  Incidentally 
he  advocated  "the  initiative,  the  only 
fecund  attitude  toward  Germany  which, 
unrivaled  in  accomplishing  a  prepared 
plan,  loses  her  ability  if  only  she  is 
fought  in  an  unexpected  manner,  when 
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she  shows  that  clumsiness  in  adaptin^^ 
herself  to  the  unexpected  that  explains 
Valmy,  I^na,  and  the  Marnc."  This 
little  book,  signed  by  an  obscure  name, 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  developed  as  never 
before  the  bold  theories  of  the  young 
school,  the  very  ones  that  an  officer  of 
Marshal  P^tain's  staff  had  sketched 
since  1920.  The  work  was  read  with 
interest  by  M.  Paul  Rcynaud  and  by 
the  German  High  Command. 

The  project  which  would  have  au- 
thorized numerous  motorized  divisions 
went  before  the  Chamber  in  1935  where 
it  was  very  ably  defended  by  M.  Paul 
Reynaud,  but  it  was  voted  down.  Op- 
ponents invoked  difficulties  of  execution 
or  even  reasons  of  economy.  The  real 
objection  to  the  plan  w^as  that  they 
preferred  the  mass  army  because  it  was 
the  old  formula,  and  it  was  whispered 
that  a  professional  army  was  politically 
dangerous  and  risked  being  transformed 
into  a  Praetorian  guard.  The  following 
year  a  general  wTote  that  "pacific  and 
defensive  France  could  not  but  be  op- 
posed to  motorization." 

In  1936  M.  Paul  Reynaud  addressed 
himself  to  this  opinion:  "Our  defenses 
of  the  northeast  are  very  strong,  but  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  them  as 
absolutely  impregnable."  He  added: 
"It  seems  probable  that  the  German 
army,  preceded  by  powerful  tanks,  will 
break  through  Holland  over  Belgium, 
where  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Albert 
Canal  will  be  sufficiently  powerfully 
fortified.  .  .  .  Failing  that,  it  w'ould 
aim  for  our  350-kilometer  north  fron- 
tier." Public  opinion  paid  no  attention 
to  the  warning. 

Meanwhile  they  were  organizing 
armored  divisions,  but  tardily  and  in 
insufficient  numbers:  in  other  words, 
wastefully;  for,  as  M.  Reynaud  said  one 
day  in  Parliament,  "One  must  approach 
the  military  problem  w^ith  greatness  of 
spirit;  in  war  it  is  only  the  colossal  that 
pays." 

Although  it  had  not  been  decided  to 
build  up  sufficient  resources  to  intervene 
in  Europe  if  that  became  necessary,  they 


continued  to  insist  that  they  were  not 
in  any  way  renouncing  the  poHcy  of 
mutual  assistance.  Early  in  1937  M. 
Ldon  Blum,  President  of  the  Council, 
repudiated  the  theory  of  the  perpetual 
defensive  and  gave  assurance  that  France 
would  not  remain  an  indifferent  specta- 
tor. M.  Daladier,  Minister  of  War, 
roused  unanimous  applause  when  he 
swore  that  "France  would  not  stand 
motionless  on  her  ramparts  while  the 
conflagration  raged  in  Europe." 

The  same  year  a  debate  began  on  the 
northern  fortifications  which  has  a  poign- 
ant retrospective  interest:  "Were  they 
finished?  Were  they  as  perfected  as 
the  Maginot  Line  proper?"  In  Febru- 
ary M.  Daladier  declared  that  he  was 
prolonging  the  fortified  system  to  Dun- 
kerque,  despite  diverse  opposition.  In  De- 
cember he  was  more  specific  regarding 
the  "opposition"  and  observed  that  high 
military  authorities  had  refused  "for 
years  and  years"  to  fortify  the  north 
frontier,  saying  that  such  fortifications 
were  unrealizable.  They  could  not 
have  made  much  progress  since  the 
President  of  the  Council  announced  that 
work  was  being  done  and  would  be  con- 
tinued. Ditches  were  dug  that  "no 
modern  engine  could  ever  cross." 

There  was  no  lack  of  prophets  in 
1937,  and  several  deputies,  seized  by  a 
strange  presentiment,  described  exactly 
what  was  later  to  happen.  A  certain 
M.  Parmentier  observed  that  Belgium 
in  her  north  and  west  regions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ardennes,  offers  no 
difficulties  of  passage,  and  that  is  just 
where  the  invader  will  pass.  .  .  .  Yet 
it  was  in  vain  that  civilians  or  military 
foretold  the  catastrophe:  the  average 
Frenchman  did  not  believe  in  catas- 
trophe. 

VI 

If  behind  each  military  error  we  find  a 
political  error,  it  should  not  be  con- 
cluded that  all  France's  misfortunes  are 
attributable  to  this  one  or  that  one  of 
her  ministers.  For  back  of  the  political 
errors  may  be  discerned  a  moral  error, 
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and  behind  all  the  culprits  stands  the 
average  Frenchman.  M.  Daladier,  whose 
honesty  no  one  has  ever  doubted,  showed 
a  lack  of  farsighteaness  and  courage: 
he  would  have  done  his  country  a  service 
had  he  been  relegated  to  a  more  modest 
position.  As  for  M.  Paul  Reynaud,  his 
mistakes  cannot  obliterate  the  memory 
that  before  the  war  he  did  more  than 
anyone  to  awaken  a  somnolent  public 
opinion.  The  masses,  in  fact,  turned 
away  from  those  who  demanded  ex- 
ceptional sacrifices  to  parry  an  excep- 
tional external  danger;  they  refused  to 
give  again  to  a  sick  democracy  the  energy 
it  needed.  Indeed,  there  is  no  living 
Frenchman  who  should  not  to-day  de- 
clare his  mea  culpa. 

The  average  Frenchman,  if  put  on 
trial,  would  say  that  he  did  not  give 
sufficient  thought  to  the  coming  war 
because  he  detested  militarism.  His 
ideal  was  not  to  march  by  fours,  steal 
other  men's  possessions  and  kill  his 
neighbor,  work  twelve  hours  a  day 
making  munitions,  etc.  It  is  much 
pleasanter  to  go  canoeing  on  the  Marne, 
to  eat  white  bread  and  butter  than  to  go 
target  shooting.  But  if  the  gentleman 
who  lives  in  the  next  house  is  a  gunman, 
what  must  you  do?  Buy  a  revolver  im- 
mediately, surely,  and,  ,  whatever  the 
cost,  arm  yourself  morally  as  well,  pay 
no  attention  to  the  counsels  of  friends  of 
the  gunman  in  disguise  who  tell  you 
that,  after  all,  one  can  get  along  with 
him.  From  the  moment  the  Nazis  took 
power  and  proved  they  were  accumulat- 
ing the  means  necessary  to  revise  the 
map  of  the  world — an  objective  they 
clamorously  announced — the  ideal  of 
the  exclusive  pursuit  of  happiness  be- 
came no  longer  possible;  the  butter 
age  had  passed  and  that  of  the  cannon 
begun. 

"There  is  plenty  of  time,"  and  "Ev- 
erything will  turn  out  all  right"  were  two 
formulas  fatal  to  the  French.  "How 
politically  light-minded  we  are!"  M. 
Paul  Reynaud  used  to  say  to  those  to 
whom  he  privately  revealed  his  deep 
anxiety  before   the  war.     A  pretended 


"sang-froid"  and  a  mistaken  "common 
sense"  prevented  Parisians  and  pro- 
vincials alike  from  taking  Hitler  too 
seriously.  Therefore  it  was  useless  to  be 
in  too  great  a  hurry:  even  during  the 
war  they  acted  (notably  in  the  purchas- 
ing policy  in  the  United  States)  as  if 
they  had  years  ahead  of  them.  Were 
not  the  machine-tools  ordered  intended 
to  be  used  in  factories  often  still  unbuilt 
where  planes  were  to  be  manufactured 
and  completed  in  1942?  A  curious 
phenomenon — the  Army  which  several 
times  had  ordered  prudence,  at  the 
supreme  moment,  September  1,  1939, 
manifested  a  confidence  in  our  chances 
of  success  which  astonished  not  only  M. 
Georges  Bonnet,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  at  the  time,  but  also  M.  Daladier, 
then  President  of  the  Council.  Op- 
timism increased  with  the  danger.  Nev- 
ertheless, from  the  moment  of  mobiliza- 
tion the  laziness  and  heedlessness  of  the 
civilians  gave  place  to  the  traditional 
virtues  of  the  race:  Mr.  Bullitt  was  right 
in  pointing  out  that  the  French  soldier 
of  1940  gave  all  without  counting  the 
cost,  as  in  1914.  When  troops  became 
disorganized  it  was  because  they  were 
surprised  by  new  tactics  which  they  had 
not  been  taught  to  practice  themselves 
or  learned  how  to  combat.  The  com- 
batants' stupor  and  anger  were  those  of 
the  gentleman  who  plays  at  checkers 
and  discovers  that  the  fellow  seated 
opposite  him  is  playing  chess. 

In  the  Army  and  Parliament  intelli- 
gent men,  such  as  one  always  finds  in 
France,  proclaimed  the  evil  with  perfect 
clarity  and  cried  to  the  regime:  "Reform 
or  die!"  For  years  they  had  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  a  low  birth  rate,  the 
crisis  of  authority,  the  fear  of  large-scale 
undertakings,  individualism  too  often 
misconceived,  and  certain  other  evils 
that  gnawed  at  a  democracy  which  was 
no  longer  what  it  had  been.  It  was  the 
Event  which  finally  taught  the  lesson, 
and  what  a  lesson!  It  can  profit  the 
nations  that  yet  remain  free  in  the  world 
to-day,  and  the  new  France  of  to-mor- 
row. 


WHY  HITLER  WINS 


A  LESSON   IN  TECHNOLOGICAL  POLHICS   li)K  AMERICANS 


BY  CARL  DREHER 


IN  a  moment  of  patriotic  breast-beating 
following  the  fall  of  Paris  Miss  Doro- 
thy Thompson  syndicated  four  "simple, 
realistic  reasons  why  Hitler  has  so  far 
won  this  war."  The  second  she  itali- 
cized: Hitler  is  winning  the  war  because  he 
has  been  fighting  it  with  an  industrial  and  en- 
gineering economy^  while  the  democracies  have 
been  fighting  it  with  a  money,  or  financial, 
economy.  .  .  .  This  industrial  and  en- 
gineering economy,  Miss  Thompson 
rightly  observed,  is  no  creation  of 
Hitler's.  Thorstein  Veblen,  she  said, 
knew  all  about  it,  and  in  Germany 
Walter  Rathenau  tried  to  put  it  into 
practice  and  was  murdered  by  the 
aboriginal  Nazis  for  his  pains. 

Having  thus  ably  diagnosed  the  case. 
Miss  Thompson  proposed  by  way  of 
remedy  that  the  manufacture  of  airplanes 
be  turned  over  to  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  who 
should  be  allowed  to  function  "without 
interference  from  bureaucrats  or  poli- 
ticians." Or  labor  leaders,  presumably, 
since  Mr.  Ford's  love  for  unions  scarcely 
exceeds  Mr.  Hitler's.  Left  to  his  own  de- 
vices, Mr.  Ford  might  indeed  give  us  an 
engineering  economy,  but  by  the  time  he 
got  through  it  would  scarcely  be  worth 
while  to  pit  the  Ford  air  fleet  against  the 
Goering  air  fleet  in  defense  of  a  democ- 
racy which  no  longer  existed. 

Nevertheless,  Miss  Thompson's  evoca- 
tion of  Veblen  is  appropriate  in  the 
present  situation.  What  Veblen  taught 
was  the  fundamental  conflict  between 
business  and  industry,  between  corporate 


finance  and  machine  technology,  be- 
tween private  ownership  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  community.  He  suggested 
that  the  "guild  of  engineers,"  supported 
by  the  "massed  and  rough-handed 
legions  of  the  industrial  rank  and  file," 
should  "disallow"  private  ownership  of 
the  machinery  of  production  and  oper- 
ate it  at  maximum  capacity,  putting  an 
end  to  "businesslike  sabotage"  once  and 
for  all.  He  knew  that  the  guild  of 
engineers  was  not  going  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind,  "just  yet";  but  in  case  they 
were  ever  of  a  mind  to  try  it  he  gave  them 
very  specific  directions. 

The  notion  of  taking  the  heavy  finan- 
cial boot  off  the  brakes  and  letting  the 
productive  machinery  run  freely  is  of 
course  fantastic,  if  not  fifth-columnistic. 
The  proposal  has  an  air  of  unreality 
about  it,  like  heavier-than-air  flying  be- 
fore the  airplane  was  invented — worse, 
because  this  involves  not  merely  a  me- 
chanical innovation,  but  a  change  in  our 
ideas.  Nevertheless,  fantastic  as  it  is, 
it  may  have  to  be  done,  right  here,  in 
one  of  two  ways.  For — and  this  is 
equally  fantastic — Hitler  has  done  it,  or 
at  least  made  a  fair  beginning,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  he  is 
winning  the  war. 

Hitler  has,  in  his  way,  freed  the  tech- 
nicians. Of  course  the  German  tech- 
nicians have  not  been  freed  in  the  sense 
that  they  can  now  do  what  they  please. 
They  have  merely  made  a  change  of 
masters,  and  the  new  masters  are  more 
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exacting  than  the  old.  But  these  new 
bosses  also  understand  technics  better, 
and  as  long  as  the  servants  turn  out  the 
stuff  that  the  bosses  want  they  will  be 
given  every  facility  to  turn  out  all  they 
can,  to  function  as  freely  and  fully  as  the 
available  resources  will  permit,  and  they 
will  never  be  instructed  to  stop  pro- 
ducing because  the  market  can  no  longer 
absorb  the  product.  In  principle  any 
other  fascism,  or  communism,  gives  its 
technicians  that  freedom,  but  Germany 
has  the  lead  because  it  alone  possesses  a 
first-rate  industrial  plant  and  up-to-the- 
minute  technic. 

Thus  Hitler  has  accomplished  for  his 
own  ends  what  Veblen  only  wrote  about 
and  Rathenau  abortively  attempted. 
These  two  wanted  to  release  technics  for 
the  benefit  of  the  underlying  population 
— that  is  why  one  had  to  be  ostracized 
and  the  other  murdered.  Hitler,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  success.  Call  it  the  revo- 
lution of  nihilism  or  what  you  will:  the 
fact  remains.  He  has  got  hold  of  some- 
thing which  works.  He  did  what  we 
were  afraid  to  do. 

That  is  why  we  are  afraid  of  him 
now.  We  see  an  evil  spirit  federating 
Western  Europe  under  bloodshed  and 
slavery  because  the  men  of  good  will 
could  not  federate  it  under  peace  and 
freedom.  We  sense  that  in  the  United 
States,  as  in  Germany,  a  mature  tech- 
nology will  be  harnessed  for  inhuman 
ends  to  the  extent  that  it  is  not  used 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 

There  is  nothing  predestined  about 
this.  If  we  don't  like  the  fascist  ex- 
ploitation of  technics  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  see  how  it  was  accomplished  abroad, 
what  disintegrative  forces  encouraged 
it,  what  the  same  forces  amount  to  in  our 
own  economy,  and  how  we  can  counter- 
act them.  Hitler  makes  sense;  he  is 
part  of  a  process.  He  did  not  do  it  all 
by  himself,  nor  did  Goering's  sodality  of 
economic  colonels  and  generals  do  it, 
nor  the  whole  Nazi  party.  The  process 
has  a  history,  and  the  technological  and 
economic  phases  of  that  history  concern 
us  first  of  all. 


II 


In  the  second  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Germany  was,  indus- 
trially and  politically,  a  sort  of  retarded 
child  in  the  European  family  of  nations, 
at  least  a  century  behind  England  in  the 
coal-and-iron  technics,  trailing  even  the 
new  republic  of  the  West  with  its  vast 
agricultural  areas  and  untapped  natural 
resources.  Industrially  we  got  under 
way  in  the  fifties,  fought  the  Civil  War  to 
clear  the  road,  and  shot  ahead,  half- 
gutting  a  continent  and  astounding  the 
world  by  an  exhibition  of  internal  piracy 
and  profligacy  such  as  it  had  never  seen 
before,  but  doing  the  job  nevertheless. 
Germany  fought  and  defeated  France, 
and  then  her  curve  of  industrial  acceler- 
ation crossed  and  excelled  ours.  It  was 
a  phenomenal  rise,  and,  in  its  way,  ad- 
mirable. There  is  no  use  being  squeam- 
ish about  it — or  we  shall  have  to  be 
squeamish  about  our  own  achievements 
as  well.  All  the  nineteenth-century 
capitalisms  fed  the  lower  strata  of  their 
populations  to  the  machines. 

But  there  were  important  difi'erences 
in  the  attitudes  of  the  various  ruling 
classes  toward  the  national  industrial 
plants  by  which  they  ruled.  England 
by  the  eighties  had  a  somewhat  moss- 
grown  industry,  drifting  slowly  toward 
obsolescence  in  some  quarters  and  satis- 
fied with  itself  and  its  way  of  doing 
things.  The  new  gentry  depended  for 
their  incomes  less  on  productive  effi- 
ciency than  on  foreign  exploitation  and 
money-lending  based  on  the  accumula- 
tions of  the  past.  France  had  never 
given  herself  whole-heartedly  to  the  in- 
dustrial Moloch  and,  except  in  the 
northern  areas,  remained  largely  a 
peasant  economy  in  which  the  machine 
worked  at  a  slower  tempo.  The  most 
striking  contrast  in  methods  of  machine- 
proliferation  was  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  basic  field  of  railroad  trans- 
portation. The  Germans  had  their  pro- 
moters and  speculators  but  on  the  whole 
the  roads  were  built  economically,  under 
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state  surveillance,  with  an  eye  to  con- 
siderations of  military  strategy.  About 
half  the  mileage  was  state-owned  as  early 
as  1875.  The  building  of  our  privately 
owned  railroad  plant  involved  colossal 
feats  of  engineering  and  thievery,  in- 
extricably mingled.  After  having  been 
plundered  in  building,  the  roads  were 
plundered  again  in  stock  operations,  and 
they  plundered  industry,  agriculture, 
and  one  another  in  competition.  Paral- 
lel roads  were  built  for  pure  blackmail, 
and  the  sky  was  the  limit.  This  state  of 
affairs  could  have  only  one  end:  bank- 
ruptcy. And  bankruptcy  was  the  signal 
for  fresh  plundering. 

The  elder  Morgan  stepped  in  and 
averted  complete  chaos.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  social  or  governmental  con- 
trol a  Morgan  was  needed.  He  was  a 
financial  rationalizer,  a  great  one.  But 
even  Morgan  could  only  modify  the  sys- 
tem of  money-making  by  wreckage  of 
industry,  which  was  the  essential  Ameri- 
can way  of  that  time,  the  Fisk-Gould- 
Gates  way.  'T  don't  think  Morgan 
ever  knew  anything  about  railroads  and 
railroading,"  said  F.  H.  Prince.  "He 
never  cared  for  details."  For  '^details," 
read  ''technics."  Being  only  a  financier, 
the  best  he  could  achieve  was  a  precari- 
ous balance  between  the  requirements  of 
buccaneering  and  the  requirements  of 
technology,  upset  cyclically  by  financial 
panic  and  disaster.  And  even  that 
balance  was  possible  only  because  the 
margin  for  error  was  so  great  in  a  land 
where  there  was  so  much  to  loot  and  lose. 

There  were  German  '"Diamond  Jim" 
Bradys,  but  these  gentlemen  had  fewer 
and  smaller  diamonds,  and  a  German 
Gates  did  not  have  a  million  to  bet.  In 
place  of  the  American  incubus  of  ram- 
pant speculation,  German  technology 
carried  the  weight  of  Junkerism;  but  be- 
cause Junkerism  had  its  roots  in  land  and 
the  army  and  was  dissociated  from  in- 
dustry, that  was  a  less  serious  handicap. 
German  business  imposed  no  such  bur- 
den on  German  industry  as  American 
business  on  American  industry.  Ger- 
man business  was  accustomed  to  small 


returns;  funded  capital  was  relatively 
small  and  the  interest  burden  propor- 
tionately light.  There  was  less  obso- 
lescent equipment  and  less  need  to  nurse 
it  into  old  age  by  restricting  production. 
German  capitalist  technology  could  on 
these  accounts  develop  faster  than  in 
England,  the  land  of  its  birth,  or  in 
America,  where  technology  had  every 
natural  advantage.  Moreover,  the  early 
and  middle  German  industrialists,  men 
like  Alfred  Krupp  and  Werner  Siemens, 
were  technically  trained  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  other  countries.  In  the 
United  States  an  Edison  could  be  kicked 
out  of  the  electric  power  industry  ten 
years  after  he  had  created  it;  in  Ger- 
many he  was  likely  to  stay  in.  The 
lesser  technicians,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
industrial  army,  were  more  secure  in 
their  positions,  less  bedevilled  in  their 
simple  technological  yearnings.  The 
higher  technicians  and  civil  servants 
were  more  respected  than  bankers  and 
promoters,  although  naturally  not  as 
much  as  Junkers  and  officers  divinely 
ordained  to  protect  the  honor  and  com- 
merce of  the  Fatherland. 

For  all  alike  the  Fatherland  was  su- 
preme. The  Germans  had  this  sense  of 
the  State  very  strongly;  they  still  have  it. 
Everyone  stood  in  a  relation  of  personal 
stewardship,  however  remote,  to  the 
Kaiser,  just  as  the  Germans  acknowledge 
fealty  to  Hitler  now.  And  the  industrial 
machine,  relatively  free  from  graft  and 
financial  hamstringing,  worked  so  well 
that  after  the  dynasty  and  the  war  ma- 
chine had  taken  their  toll  enough  was 
left  to  keep  the  workers  in  old-age  pen- 
sions and  social  security  of  a  kind.  If 
that  did  not  satisfy  them  the  police  took 
care  of  the  matter:  it  was  a  Polizeistaat,  a 
police  state,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
forget  it. 

These  German  technicians  were  no 
wizards.  Their  engineering  schools  were 
no  better  than  ours.  They  were  not 
more  engrossed  in  their  tasks  nor  more 
ingenious  in  the  practical  application  of 
scientific  discoveries.  They  were  defi- 
nitely in  arrears  in  the  development  of 
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the  technic  of  mass  production,  and 
could  only  copy  American  methods  in 
that  all-important  field.  Under  busi- 
ness administration  American  industry 
progressed  in  efficiency  and  productivity 
wherever  and  whenever  the  profit  in- 
centive was  strong,  and  mass  production 
was  highly  profitable.  But  with  the 
advantages  which  American  industry 
enjoyed  in  abundance  of  raw  materials 
and  labor  power,  and  equal  or  greater 
technological  efficiency,  one  would  have 
expected  it  to  outstrip  German  industry 
in  every  field,  yet  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred.  These  advantages  were  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  tacit  alliance  be- 
tween German  technics,  business,  and 
the  state,  while  in  the  United  States  the 
rightfulness  of  business  dominance  was 
scarcely  questioned.  Business  requisi- 
tioned and  discarded  the  services  of 
technology  at  pleasure.  Progress  could 
be  retarded  or  completely  stopped  when- 
ever there  was  no  money  in  it  for  the 
financial  overseers.  I  have  space  for 
only  one  example,  which  illustrates 
nicely  the  nature  of  international  tech- 
nological competition  and  the  long-term 
consequences  of  kicking  the  technicians 
around.  It  also  shows  that,  with  all  our 
research  and  development  outlays,  tech- 
nological hamstringing  is  by  no  means  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Ill 

The  element  nitrogen,  which  consti- 
tutes four-fifths  of  the  air,  is  equally 
important  for  purposes  of  sustaining  and 
exterminating  life.  It  is  an  indispensable 
ingredient  of  modern  fertilizers  and  ex- 
plosives. The  inception  of  war  changes 
a  fertilizer  plant  into  a  munitions  fac- 
tory. But  nitrogen,  although  so  prev- 
alent, is  useless  in  its  "free"  or  atmos- 
pheric state;  it  must  be  combined  with 
other  elements  before  it  can  be  used  in 
farming  or  fighting.  The  process  of 
forcing  such  combinations — "fixation" 
— was  a  major  technical  problem  in  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century.  Up 
to  that  time  the  only  important  sources 
of   nitrates    were   natural   deposits  like 


the  saltpeter  beds  of  Chile.  Scientists 
warned  that  these  deposits  were  not  in- 
exhaustible, and  urged  the  focusing  of 
technological  attention  on  the  problem 
of  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen.  The 
problem  was  duly  solved  by  technologi- 
cal Americans  in  1902,  and  promptly 
thrown  out  of  the  window  by  financial 
Americans.  Thirty-eight  years  after  this 
exhibition  of  business  statesmanship  we 
discover  that  we  lack  a  sufficient  supply 
of  nitrogen  to  fight  a  war.  This  is  some- 
thing that  could  never  have  happened  in 
modern  Germany,  even  before  Hitler. 

The  Americans  who  first  got  nitrogen 
out  of  the  air  in  commercial  quantities 
were  D.  R.  Lovejoy  and  C.  S.  Bradley. 
Their  method  required  cheap  electric 
power,  and  accordingly  the  experiments 
were  carried  on  at  Niagara  Falls.  The 
yield  of  nitrogen  was  quite  good — about 
2.5  per  cent — and  could  have  been  im- 
proved by  obvious  measures.  But  the 
financial  backers  of  the  project  walked 
out  on  it,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the 
matter.  If  there  was  no  quick  money 
in  it  nobody  was  interested  except  the 
technicians,  and  they  were  nobody. 

In  the  meantime  two  Norwegian  tech- 
nicians, Kristian  Birkeland  and  Samuel 
Eyde,  were  working  on  another  electrical 
process.  Their  development  reached  a 
commercial  stage  in  1903,  a  year  after 
the  abandonment  of  the  Lovejoy-Brad- 
ley  process.  Norwegian  power,  it  ap- 
peared, was  cheaper  than  Niagara 
power,  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  nitrogen  could  be  extracted  profita- 
bly in  Norway  and  not  in  the  United 
States.  Since  water  falls  no  harder 
from  a  given  height  in  one  place  than 
in  another,  and  since  the  Westinghouse 
turbo-generators  at  Niagara  Falls  were 
just  as  good  as  any  that  Europe  could 
build,  the  power  cost-differential  must 
have  been  due  to  the  application  of  the 
usual  formulas  of  pecuniary  logic  in  their 
extreme  American  form. 

Knowing  that  they  would  be  cut  ofT 
from  overseas  sources  as  soon  as  war  be- 
gan, the  Germans  were  keenly  interested 
in  the   nitrogen  problem.     Since   Ger- 
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many  was  lackinf:^  in  water  power,  I'rit/ 
Ilabcr  and  Karl  Hoscli  worked  out  a 
nitrogen-fixation  sclieine  involving  the 
heating  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  gas  under  enormous  pressure  in 
great  steel  alloy  bombs  to  make  ammo- 
nia, which  could  be  oxidized  into  nitric 
acid  by  the  Ostwald  process.  The 
Habcr-Bosch  process  was  ready  for  mass 
production  of  fertilizers — or  munitions — 
in  1912.  The  war  started  two  years 
later. 

This  was  not  a  coincidence.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  it  be  correct  to 
infer  that  German  chemistry  gave  the 
word  to  the  Kaiser  to  go  to  war.  That 
was  not  its  province.  It  merely  supplied 
the  means  to  enable  the  Kaiser  to  fight 
if  the  occasion  arose.  Nobody  wanted 
the  war,  but,  as  Veblen  observes,  "it 
was  not  necessary  to  desire  the  war  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  a  head,  if  only  care 
was  taken  to  make  the  preparations  so 
complete  as  to  make  war  unavoidable." 
Nitrogen-fixation  was  one  of  these  prepa- 
rations, and  the  Germans  would  have 
fixed  nitrogen  even  if  there  had  been  no 
peacetime  use  for  it.  The  distinguished 
German  chemists  who  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting it  were  all  Geheimrdthe,  privy 
councilors,  in  close  touch  with  the  politi- 
cal and  military  authorities.  The  State 
and  Reich  governments  were  financially 
interested  in  many  industrial  enterprises. 
The  great  works  of  the  Badische  Anilin 
&  Soda-Fabrik  A.G.  at  Oppau  and  else- 
where were  a  product  of  industrial, 
financial,  and  technical  co-ordination  in 
Germany  while  Hitler  was  still  a  corpo- 
ral. These  plants  did  yeoman  service 
during  the  War. 

The  War  was  nevertheless  lost,  or 
rather  not  won  until  1940.  After  the 
1914-1918  chapter  ended,  a  British 
mission  inspected  the  chemical  industries 
of  the  Rhineland  and  marvelled  at  the 
machinery  and  organization.  "Those 
who  have  seen  the  works  at  Oppau,"  the 
mission  reported,  "describe  them  as  out- 
standing examples  of  German  thorough- 
ness and  efficiency,  fitted  with  the  most 
perfect  machinery  for  compressing  and 


otherwise  dealing  with  gases  .  .  .  they 
arc-  great  engineering  workshops."  And 
of  the  research  department  it  said, 
"Scientific  insurance  of  iruhistry  has 
never  bef(jre  been  effected  on  so  liberal 
a  scale."  This  generous  appreciation 
was  duly  noted  and  filed  by  the  leaders 
of  British  industry,  after  which  business 
went  on  about  as  usual. 

The  French,  however,  were  somewhat 
alarmed  and  tried  to  get  rights  under 
the  Haber-Bosch  patent,  which  by  that 
time  was  producing  concentrated  nitric 
acid  about  forty  per  cent  cheaper  than 
it  could  have  been  made  from  Chilean 
nitrates.  They  claimed  the  right  to 
seize  it  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles;  but  by  a  strange  oversight 
the  Germans  had  neglected  to  write  into 
the  patent  everything  they  knew.  Con- 
sequently it  was  necessary  to  negotiate 
with  the  Badische  A.G.  and  obtain 
rights  on  a  royalty  basis.  The  French 
government  erected  a  Haber-Bosch  ni- 
trogen plant  at  Toulouse,  and  with 
private  plants  using  other  processes, 
France  had  a  productive  capacity  of 
about  100,000  tons  in  1928.  But  by 
that  time  Oppau  and  Meresburg  could 
provide  Germany  with  300,000  tons,  and 
so  it  went.  Nobody  ever  caught  up  with 
the  Germans. 

In  the  United  States  the  Muscle  Shoals 
development  was  started  during  the 
War.  After  the  War  distinguished  pa- 
triots in  the  Congress  and  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  cried  out 
against  it,  while  the  advocates  of  public 
ownership  pleaded  for  its  completion  so 
that  the  farmers  could  have  cheap  ferti- 
lizer. The  speakers  of  the  Association 
traveled  up  and  down  the  land,  shouting 
that  Muscle  Shoals  and  the  100-KW 
plant  at  Podunk  alike  were  Bolshevism. 
"Pin  the  red  label  on  'em!"  was  the 
order,  and  in  1922  Muscle  Shoals  was 
almost  sold  to  Henry  Ford  for  a  song. 
In  the  meantime  the  great  utility  boom 
was  getting  under  way.  The  world 
has  never  seen  (and  now  it  may  be  con- 
fidently predicted  that  it  will  never  see 
again)   such  a  proliferation  of  holding 
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companies,  such  issuance  of  stocks  and 
bonds,  such  expansion  of  plants  and  Hnes 
and  paper — but  especially  paper,  such 
killings  in  the  market,  '\nd  such  a  fearful 
crash  when  the  foundations  of  the  vast 
business  edifice  sank  and  the  whole 
crazy  superstructure  crashed  to  earth. 

And  now?  The  years  have  gone  by 
and  we  still  lack  nitrogen.  Professor 
J.  E.  Zanetti  of  Columbia  University, 
former  chairman  of  the  division  of 
chemistry  and  chemical  technology  of 
the  National  Research  Council,  delivers 
an  alarming  report  to  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  He  points  out  that 
Muscle  Shoals  has  a  capacity  of  only 
40,000  tons  of  nitrogen  a  year,  which 
would  yield  about  160,000  tons  of  high 
explosive,  which  would  provide  twenty- 
five  1,000-pound  bombs  per  year  for 
10,000  bombers — "hardly  a  generous 
allowance."  Germany  has  an  annual 
capacity  of  1,500,000  metric  tons  of 
nitrogen  (a  metric  ton  equals  2,204 
pounds,  or  10  per  cent  more  than  an 
American  ton).  "Her  (Germany's) 
safety  factor  must  be  between  two  and 
three,  a  factor  which  is  not  even  ap- 
proached by  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  Evidently  they  have  looked 
upon  nitrogen  as  too  vital  to  be  dealt 
with  parsimoniously." 

Evidently.  Of  course  the  nitrogen 
plants  will  now  be  built.  They  will  be 
thrown  up  hastily  and  uneconomically. 
If  we  had  built  some  of  them  twenty 
years  ago — not  too  many,  for  there  is 
always  obsolescence  to  guard  against — 
and  some  ten  years  ago,  if  we  had 
planned  the  thing,  in  short,  the  New 
Tork  Times  would  not  be  editorializing 
now.  And  in  the  meantime  the  farmers 
would  have  had  their  cheap  fertilizer. 

But  why  cheap  fertilizer,  in  a  country 
which  adheres  to  the  businesslike  policy 
of  plowing  under  a  portion  of  its  crops, 
and  sets  up  an  efficient  governmental 
organization  to  distribute  the  fruits  of 
nonproduction?  It  all  ties  together. 
Because  we  run  our  economics  on  a 
businesslike  basis,  one  third  of  our 
population  is  ill-fed,  and  to  keep  them 


ill-fed  we  must  avoid  building  nitrogen 
plants  in  time  of  peace,  and  so  we  don't 
have  nitrogen  when  we  decide  to  pre- 
pare for  war.  In  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  population  is  ill-fed 
because  the  government  does  nothing 
but  prepare  for  war.  But  at  least  the 
Germans  are  prepared  for  that,  as  they 
are  now  demonstrating.  We  are  not 
prepared  for  war  nor  are  we  prepared 
for  peace.  We  are  prepared  for  nothing. 
And  that  is  what  is  called  good  business. 

IV 

To  return  to  Germany:  I  have  sug- 
gested that  from  the  point  of  view  of  tech- 
nology German  pre-World  War  Junker- 
ism  was  the  counterpart  of  American 
business  as  a  retarding  force,  but  propor- 
tionately of  lesser  magnitude.  Once  the 
War  broke  out,  however,  the  Junker 
mentality,  with  its  caste-pride  and  hered- 
itary hatreds,  was  in  a  better  position  to 
derange  the  national  economy.  The 
army  chiefs,  visualizing  a  relatively  short 
and  easy  war,  had  grossly  underestimated 
the  requirements  of  their  legions.  There 
was  a  serious  shortage  of  raw  materials, 
even  of  the  indispensable  nitrogen. 
When  Rathenau  squeezed  himself  into 
the  War  Office  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  seize  nitrates  from  the  farmers  until 
production  in  the  Haber-Bosch  plants 
could  be  expanded.  Otherwise  the  war 
could  not  have  lasted  beyond  the  sum- 
mer of  1915.  As  soon  as  he  had  done 
his  job  of  co-ordinating  raw  materials 
and  production  by  means  of  a  system 
of  state-supervised  cartels,  the  Junker 
brass-hats  got  rid  of  him  because  he  was 
a  civilian  and  a  Jew,  and  had  shamelessly 
insisted  on  rendering  the  state  a  service. 
One  officer  declared,  "If  this  fellow 
Rathenau  has  helped  us,  then  it  is  a 
scandal  and  a  disgrace." 

The  voice  of  reason  is  usually  heard 
only  when  unreason  has  brought  disas- 
ter, and  it  was  not  until  after  Germany's 
defeat  that  Rathenau  regained  influence. 
He  then  proposed  to  organize  German 
industry  into  a  single  great  corporation, 
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divided  into  cartels  or  functional  unions 
under  public  control.  Under  this  "New 
Economy"  highly  productive  machinery, 
standardization,  scientific  division  of 
labor  between  plants,  the  wide  develop- 
ment of  power,  and  the  expropriation 
of  the  private  owners  of  productive 
property  by  confiscatory  taxation  were 
to  usher  in  the  classless  state.  Like 
Veblen,  Rathenau  attacked  conspicuous 
consumption,  salesmanship,  and  the 
wastes  of  business.  "Whoever  squan- 
ders labor,  labor-time,  or  the  means  of 
labor  is  robbing  the  community,"  he 
declared.  None  of  his  ideas  was  new, 
but  he  gave  them  currency  by  the  force 
of  his  personality  and  his  standing  in  the 
world  of  industry.  It  was  as  if  Owen  D. 
Young  or  Walter  Gifford  renounced 
capitalism  and  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  co-operative  commonwealth, 
here  and  now. 

For  advocating  these  doctrines  and 
for  his  policy  of  conciliation  toward  the 
Allies  and  rapprochement  with  Russia 
Rathenau  was  murdered.  As  far  as  one 
event  can  do  so,  his  death  marks  the 
point  at  which  the  descent  of  Germany 
into  the  abyss  could  no  longer  be  stayed. 
The  invasion  of  the  Ruhr  followed 
shortly,  then  the  incredible  inflation,  the 
Hitler-Ludendorff  putsch  of  1925,  and 
the  remaining  eight  years'  struggle  of 
the  Weimar  Republic  against  impossible 
odds,  until  nothing  remained  of  Rathe- 
nau's  dream  except  the  mechanical 
shell,  the  idea  of  the  total  co-ordination 
of  German  industry,  and  that  was  ripe 
for  appropriation  by  his  murderers. 
And  not  only  the  idea,  but  all  Germany. 

After  the  War  Germany  was  headed 
for  some  sort  of  collectivism,  benign  or 
malignant.  The  German  experience  is 
not  an  argument  against  collectivism, 
but  against  letting  militarists  and  dema- 
gogues get  hold  of  the  most  powerful 
social  implement  of  our  time.  The 
danger  increases  when  the  preparatory 
steps  toward  collectivism  have  been 
taken.  Germany  had  long  since  taken 
these  steps,  in  a  peculiarly  muddled  way. 
The  commandeered  economy  of  the  war 


period  had  not  been  discarded  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  France  and  England. 
The  German  revolution  was  too  weak, 
however,  to  expropriate  or  socialize  the 
key  industries.  Instead,  what  developed 
was  a  mixed  economy,  featuring  munici- 
pal ownership,  Reich  participation  in 
industry  by  stock  holdings,  foreign  trade 
regulation,  etc.,  "political  prices"  and 
"political  wages,"  and  so  on — socializa- 
tion without  socialism.  When  the  in- 
ternational crisis  caught  up  with  Ger- 
many in  1930  the  government  was  in 
business  enough  to  catch  hell  from  all 
sides,  but  not  enough  to  cope  with  the 
emergency.     The  Nazis  did  that. 

If  the  Nazis  had  succeeded  in  the  1925 
uprising  they  probably  could  not  have 
stayed  in  power.  For  one  thing,  in 
1925  German  technology  was  in  no  such 
shape  as  later  on.  Isolated  from  the 
technologies  of  other  countries  by  the 
War  and  the  inflation  (during  the  in- 
flation period  German  technicians  were 
unable  to  aff'ord  even  subscriptions  to 
foreign  technical  periodicals,  much  less 
to  travel  abroad),  it  grew  in  on  itself 
and  failed  to  keep  up  with  progress  else- 
where. But  when  the  Dawes  Plan  re- 
stored German  prosperity  by  deferring 
reparations  payments  and  floating  an 
international  loan  to  put  the  economy 
back  on  its  feet,  the  Germans  quickly 
caught  up.  While  German  industry 
sent  technicians  to  America  to  learn  the 
latest  tricks  in  mass  production,  Ameri- 
can financiers  sent  money  to  Germany 
to  bring  its  productive  machinery  up  to 
the  American  standard.  German  or- 
ganizational genius  plus  American  tech- 
nic  and  largely  American  funds  created 
a  first-rate  productive  plant,  which  the 
Nazis  later  acquired  without  saying 
"Thank  you"  to  the  donors.  In  1929 
that  portion  of  the  loans  which  was  in 
the  form  of  short-term  credits  was  called 
home,  but  the  machinery  remained. 
The  effect  of  the  repatriation  of  funds 
was  to  deepen  the  depression  in  Ger- 
many and  to  aid  the  Nazis  in  their 
struggle  for  power. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  were  also 
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modernizing  their  industry  with  some 
effect,  but  the  development  lagged, 
especially  in  the  vital  sector  of  mechani- 
cal engineering.  Almost  ten  years  be- 
fore the  recent  debacle  Professors  W.  F. 
Ogburn  and  William  Jaffe  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  post-war  France,  and  in  report- 
ing on  this  deficiency  they  wrote,  "Given, 
however,  the  fact  that  most  French  metal 
goods  firms  are  old  personal  enterprises, 
founded  in  the  days  when  corporate 
ownership  was  rare  and  exceptional,  the 
lack  of  concentration  and  co-ordination 
has  been  almost  inevitable.  The  facto- 
ries have  grown  slowly  by  accretion  and 
have  adapted  themselves  tardily  to  the 
technical  needs  of  the  day.  They  have 
been,  in  fact,  patrimonial  heirlooms 
cherished  by  their  owners  who  fondly 
cling  to  the  rule-of-thumb  of  their 
fathers."  Instead  of  scrapping  old  ma- 
chinery and  introducing  modern  technic, 
the  owners  relied  on  tariff  protection  to 
meet  foreign  competition.  A  tariff, 
however,  is  no  barrier  against  a  mecha- 
nized army. 

British  production  was  considerably 
ahead  of  French,  but  both  were  handi- 
capped by  what  Spengler  calls  "thinking 
in  money,"  instead  of  in  man-power  and 
machine  power.  One  achievement  of 
the  Nazis  is  that  they  have  discarded 
thinking  in  money.  They  calculate  in 
money  as  an  arithmetical  convenience, 
but  otherwise  money  means  nothing  to 
them.  Technological  thinking  likewise 
has  nothing  to  do  with  thinking  in 
money:  the  technician  reckons  in  terms 
of  power,  stresses,  the  properties  of 
materials,  and  so  on.  The  inflation  had 
something  to  do  with  the  transition  from 
one  type  of  thinking  to  the  other  in  Ger- 
many. During  the  inflation  money 
went  crazy,  but  goods  did  rjot.  A  pair 
of  shoes  was  still  a  pair  of  shoes;  but  when 
shoes  cost  three  trillion  marks  in  the 
morning  and  four  trillion  in  the  after- 
noon the  belief  that  marks  were  prac- 
tically shoes  was  badly  shaken.  With 
the  stabilization  of  the  mark,  thinking  in 
money  made  a  comeback  but  it  was  never 


the  same  again.  While  the  inflation 
certainly  did  not  lead  the  Nazis  directly 
to  technological  thinking,  it  served  to 
release  them  from  antithetical  kinds  of 
thinking. 

In  other  countries,  where  currency 
fluctuations  stayed  within  sane  bounds, 
people  could  continue  to  think  in  money, 
and  the  French  and  British  started  the 
present  war  in  the  fullest  confidence 
that  money  could  win  it.  Soon  after 
the  start  of  the  war  Mr.  Chamberlain 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  alluded  to 
Britain's  enormous  financial  resources 
and  in  effect  predicted  that  she  would 
win  with  money.  This  was  incredible 
on  its  face:  liberated  machines  will  al- 
ways beat  liberated  money,  and  only  a 
businessman-politician  like  Chamberlain 
could  have  failed  to  see  it.  But  one 
would  have  thought  that,  having  the 
money,  the  British  would  have  spent  it 
from  the  start  with  desperate  prodigality, 
would  have  shot  the  wad,  so  to  speak. 
They  did  not.  They  were  haggling 
with  Poland  over  a  twenty-five-million- 
dollar  loan  as  the  war  broke  out.  Unless 
one  prefers  to  accept  the  theory  that 
they  had  not  yet  made  up  their  minds 
whether  they  wanted  Poland  to  resist 
or  not,  the  money  aberration  is  the  only 
other  explanation.  The  cautiousness 
with  which  they  placed  orders  in  the 
United  States  is  another  illustration. 
The  circumstances  show  that  it  was  not 
only  a  consequence  of  their  expectation 
of  a  long  war  but  of  sheer  pecuniary 
conservatism,  a  trait  which  is  apt  to  be 
ruinous  in  a  great  national  crisis.  Yet 
those  who  are  habituated  to  thinking  in 
money  are  prone  to  such  errors. 

The  Nazis  do  not  make  mistakes  of 
that  kind.  They  think,  not  in  money, 
but  in  synthetic  gasoline  or  whatever  it 
is  they  need  for  their  war  machine.  The 
German  capitalists  invest  "their"  money 
where  they  are  told.  If,  in  the  opinion 
of  Goering's  advisers,  a  new  synthetic 
gasoline  plant  is  needed,  that  is  where 
the  funds  go.  The  Reich  financiers 
have  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Presently 
their  mouths  are  watering  at  the  prospect 
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of  gcttiiiL;  l).'u  k  (lie  Lorr.iinc  iron  ore 
deposits  and  toiinclrifs.  In  consccincnce 
iron  and  steel  shares  liavr  irone  uj)  on  the 
Bcrhn  bourse,  but  there  will  be  no  c  leanup. 
The  New  York  Times  of  July  15th  says  in 
a  dispateh  from  Berlin:  "The  restitution 
of  the  Lorraine  mines  and  steel  works  to 
German  companies  owning  them  before 
1918  and  the  efTect  which  this  restitution 
is  bound  to  have  on  their  earning  power 
and  financial  condition  may  yet  prove 
premature  since  the  opinion  prevails  in 
informed  Berlin  circles  that  the  redistri- 
bution of  the  Lorraine  industrial  spoils 
will  take  place  on  the  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency and  national  interest  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  old  property  titles." 
Because  that  has  been  the  policy  of 
Germany  since  the  Nazis  seized  power, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  before, 
Germany  is  winning  the  war.  Britain 
is  now  following  a  similar  course  in  her 
extremity,  but  possibly  too  late. 

Unlike  the  Allied  leaders,  the  Nazis 
enlisted  economic  and  technical  experts 
who  knew  the  requirements  for  the  maxi- 
mal operation  of  a  national  productive 
plant.  These  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

(1)  Modern  high-speed  machinery 

(2)  Skilled  operation  where  the  machine  does 

not  provide  its  own  skill  by  prior  design 

(3)  Suitable  raw  materials  to  feed  the  machines 

(4)  Consumptive  capacity  equal  to  productive 

capacity 

(5)  Close  co-ordination  between  factories,   so 

that  as  nearly  as  possible  the  whole  na- 
tional productive  plant  functions  as  a 
single  mechanical  organism 

(6)  Full  operation    (technically,    a   high   load 

factor)  continuously  employing  all  the 
available  man-and-machine  power 

The  Nazis  inherited  (1)  and  (2). 
They  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get  (3), 
from  abroad  where  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  by  developing  substitutes  at 
home.  The  balance  of  (4)  was  obtained 
by  feeding  cannon  breeches  instead  of 
human  mouths,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  specifications  which  says  what  should 
be  fed.  (5)  resulted  from  the  uncapital- 
istic  mobilization  of  capital  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  Nazi  military  econ- 


omy, on  top  cjf  what  had  already  !:)ccn 
accomplished  by  rationalization  and  or- 
ganization under  th(!  Republic  and  the 
Empire.  (6)  was  the  product  of  the 
other  five,  and  its  importance  is  that  it 
not  only  provided  the  goods,  but  solved 
the  problem  of  unemployment.  At  the 
same  time  this  result  was  not  obtained 
without  political  actions  which  will  now 
be  examined  in  some  detail,  because 
they  have  an  immediate  bearing  on  the 
problem  with  which  Hitler's  success 
confronts  us. 

V 

The  unification  of  society  by  the  fascist 
method  requires  not  only  the  curtailment 
of  capitalist  freedom  and  the  competitive 
struggle  between  individual  capitalists 
or  aggregations  of  them,  but  the  sup- 
pression of  the  struggle  between  the 
capitalists  as  a  class  and  the  workers  as  a 
class.  For  this  conflict  interferes  also 
with  the  smooth  functioning  of  the 
machine,  and  the  machine  must  function 
smoothly  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  in 
arms.  In  suppressing  class  conflict  in 
Germany  Hitler  received  a  satisfactory 
measure  of  collaboration  from  the  cap- 
italists as  a  group,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  he  could  treat  them  with 
sweet  reasonableness,  as  he  has  treated 
the  Danes  and  Slovaks  more  recently. 
A  large  section  of  the  working  class  and 
its  sympathizers,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
to  be  persuaded  by  the  pistol-and- 
concentration-camp  method.  But  once 
the  leaders  had  been  liquidated  he  could 
give  the  good  boys  among  the  rank-and- 
file  excursions,  theater  tickets  at  reduced 
rates,  and  immaterial  honors  in  return 
for  material  sacrifices.  And  one  thing 
he  gave  them  which  was  not  immaterial: 
work. 

Consequently  men  and  machines  are 
working  for  him,  more  efficiently  than 
they  have  ever  worked  for  a  ruler  before. 
The  capitalists  are  tied  to  the  machine 
with  a  silk  rope  and  the  workers  with  an 
iron  chain;  but  the  machine  does  not 
care  how  men  are  tied  to  it  as  long  as  it  is 
assiduously  fed  and  tended,  and  under 
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this  system  its  requirements  are  taken 
care  of  very  satisfactorily.  To  us  it  is  a 
revolting  spectacle  but.  if  we  are  going 
to  be  moral  about  it,  it  is  worth  noting 
that,  since  stalling  and  drifting  were 
played  out  in  Germay,  Hitler's  possible 
courses  in  dealing  with  the  workers  were 
only  two:  force  or  justice.  Technologi- 
cally, justice  means  maximal  operation 
of  productive  machinery  for  consump- 
tion, leisure,  and  culture.  Hitler,  being 
himself,  neither  could  nor  would  solve 
the  problem  in  that  way.  But  neither 
can  we,  on  the  basis  of  "business  as 
usual." 

Under  our  system  the  interest  of  the 
owners  of  money  and  machinery  takes 
precedence  over  the  common  welfare. 
No  one  is  obligated  to  invest  his  money 
in  productive  machinery  or  to  operate 
the  machinery  after  the  investment  has 
been  made.  The  only  incentive  is 
profit.  Whether  the  owner  of  the  ma- 
chine wilfully  restricts  production  to  get 
the  most  out  of  the  market  or,  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  finds  himself 
helpless  to  produce  because  there  is  no 
market,  is  quite  beside  the  point. 
Either  way  the  result  is  unemployment 
and  class  conflict.  In  a  fortunately 
situated  country  like  ours  a  showdown 
between  Hitler's  formula  and  the  al- 
ternative solution  of  production  for  use 
may  be  deferred.  The  country  can 
wobble  along,  one  group  trying  to 
ameliorate  class  conflict  by  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  workers'  bargaining  posi- 
tion, the  other  bitterly  opposing  such 
interference,  one  group  pressing  for 
relief  and  social  services,  the  other 
yielding  only  what  must  be  yielded. 
This  can  go  on  for  some  time,  and  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  it  as  long  as  it 
works,  after  its  fashion. 

But  can  it  still  go  on  now  after  any 
fashion?  Has  not  Hitler  upset  that 
applecart?  All  experience  indicates  that 
at  the  level  of  productivity  which  has 
now  been  attained  a  system  of  free  en- 
terprise is  unable  to  meet  the  last  three 
requirements  of  machine  technology 
set  forth  above.     And  now  it  is  pitted 


against  an  economic  mechanism  which 
does  give  full  and  continuous  operation, 
full  and  continuous  employment.  Nei- 
ther systems  nor  men  can  expect  much 
gratitude  for  past  achievements:  what 
counts  is  capacity  to  produce  and 
fight  now,  to-day,  in  competition  with 
other  producing  and  fighting  machines. 
Three-quarters  of  the  earth  has  already 
turned  away,  or  is  turning  away,  from 
the  system  of  "business  as  usual."  Dr. 
J.  Anton  de  Haas,  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  at  Harvard,  describes 
the  situation  in  these  words:  "Our  eco- 
nomic world  has  been  scrambled  for  us, 
and  it  will  never  be  put  together  again. 
The  rest  of  the  world  is  racing  away  from 
free  competition.  Can  we  build  in  that 
world,  when  we  refuse  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  it?"  Even  the  London  Times 
admits  that  this  time  governmental  con- 
trol of  industry  will  not  be  discarded 
when  the  war  ends.  But  if  that  control 
must  be  carried  to  the  point  where  it 
will  provide  full  employment,  if  the  time 
is  approaching  when  no  system  of  govern- 
ment can  survive  unless  it  provides  full 
employment,  then  in  practical  terms  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  which  way  we 
are  going  to  collectivize,  whether  demo- 
cratically or  fascistically,  and  if  we  refuse, 
our  minds  will  be  made  up  for  us.  Fas- 
cism then  takes  over  by  default,  because 
it  is  the  nearer  and  easier  of  the  alterna- 
tives. 

It  is  near  and  easy  because  industrially 
and  socially  the  class  struggle  is  a  nui- 
sance, and  many  American  business  men 
would  welcome  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  it 
by  Hitler's  method;  and  with  the  power 
which  business  still  wields  in  the  United 
States,  a  majority  of  the  people  might 
be  persuaded  to  jump  on  the  band 
wagon,  which,  we  may  be  sure,  will  be 
camouflaged  to  look  like  anything  but 
what  it  is.  The  preparatory  daubs  and 
streaks  are  already  being  laid  on.  The 
recent  widespread  attempt  of  business 
spokesmen  to  hang  the  defeat  of  France 
on  the  Popular  Front  was  an  indication. 
In  effect,  they  were  saying  that  France 
should  have  gone  fascist  before  the  war 
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instead  of  after.  No  mention  was  made 
of  the  upper-class  traitors  and  their  pohti- 
cal  satelUtes  who  sold  the  country  lo  Hit- 
ler and  Mussolini  before  pommon  men 
died  at  Sedan  and  the  Meuse.  Nothing 
was  said  about  the  decrepit  industrial  sys- 
tem of  France,  and  the  fact  that  the  "na- 
tionalization" of  the  war  industries  was 
on  the  initiative  of  Daladier,'then  Minister 
of  War,  and  the  General  Staff,  and  that 
the  breakdown  was  not  in  the  govern- 
ment armament  plants  but  in  the 
"semi-nationalized"  aviation  industry, 
and  specifically  in  the  motor  factories, 
which  remained  in  private  hands.  Nor 
was  anything  said  about  the  leading 
business  men  and  financiers  who  allowed 
their  factories  to  sink  into  obsolescence, 
and  who  when  the  Popular  Front  came 
to  power,  and  they  had  to  choose  be- 
tween defeating  it  and  defending  their 
country,  decided  the  country  was  not 
worth  defending. 

The  propaganda  in  this  case  was  a 
little  too  thick  to  get  over  (for  the 
present),  but  it  showed  that  in  one 
sector  of  American  business  there  was 
not  only  no  sense  of  outrage  at  the  be- 
trayal of  French  democracy,  but  a  feeling 
of  community  with  the  betrayers,  or  it 
may  have  been  more  than  that.  A 
prominentAmerican  industrialist  blandly 
told  me  at  the  time  that  it  would  be  quite 
understandable  to  him  if  American  in- 
dustry reacted  to  its  alleged  abuse  under 
the  New  Deal  by  a  similar  stand.  This 
gentleman  may  not  have  been  expressing 
any  opinion  but  his  own,  but  anyone 
who  has  had  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  the  political  discussions  on  the  de  luxe 
suburban  trains  coming  in  from  Long 
Island  and  Westchester,  before  the  pros- 
pect of  war  orders  soothed  the  seething 
business  breast,  will  not  dismiss  it  as 
absolutely  atypical.  Under  stress  it  may 
reappear,  in  a  more  virulent  form  and  on 
a  more  formidable  scale.  And  there  will 
be  stress,  plenty  of  it. 

VI 

We  may  already  be  on  that  road. 
The  President  has  appointed  a  National 


Advisory  Defense  Commission  charged 
with  the  spending  of  ten  billion  dollars 
as  a  starter.  The  key  members  of  this 
body  are  Messrs.  Edward  R.  Stettinius, 
Jr.,  William  S.  Knudsen,  and  Ralph 
Budd.  They  are  the  key  members  be- 
cause they  are  doing  the  spending.  All 
three  are  representatives  of  big  business 
and  finance.  I  disavow  any  intention  of 
impugning  the  patriotism  of  these  gentle- 
men. I  know  they  will  do  their  best  to 
get  the  country  its  money's  worth  in 
return  for  the  ten  billions — or  it  may 
be  more  like  a  hundred  before  we 
get  through — which  they  are  charged 
with  disbursing.  They  are  unquestion- 
ably patriots — but  business  men-patriots. 
They  believe  in  the  primacy  of  business; 
they  cannot  do  otherwise  in  view  of  their 
training  and  experience.  (Mr.  Knudsen 
is  an  engineer,  but  if  he  had  not  been  a 
business  man  first  he  would  never  have 
become  president  of  General  Motors.) 
What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  Mr. 
Stettinius,  Jr.,  is  a  better  patriot,  buyer, 
and  organizer  than  his  distinguished 
father,  who  managed  the  purchasing  for 
the  Allies  in  this  country  during  the 
World  War,  whether  Mr.  Knudsen  is 
superior  in  these  respects  to,  say,  Mr. 
Bernard  M.  Barnch  of  President  Wilson's 
War  Resources  Board,  and  whether  Mr. 
Budd  has  it  all  over  Mr.  Daniel  Willard, 
say.  If  not,  and  unless  some  special 
grace  descends  on  the  members  of  the 
present  Defense  Commission  from  on 
high,  we  are  in  for  trouble,  and  the  way 
out  of  that  trouble  may  well  be  business 
fascism,  on  the  theory  that  the  defects  of 
business  control  can  be  cured  only  by 
more  business  control. 

I  am  not  going  to  review  our  industrial 
record  in  the  World  War.  The  facts 
are  well  known.  Some  able,  even  bril- 
liant work  was  done  by  technicians,  man- 
ufacturers, and  military  men,  but  in  the 
large  it  is  a  record  of  mismanagement, 
overreaching,  and  plain  thievery  which 
went  on  under  the  noses  of  the  eminent 
bankers  and  business  men  who  were  in 
charge  of  the  procurement  effort.  Of 
the  thirty  billion  dollars  spent,  something 
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like  fifteen  billions  never  came  within 
smelling  distance  of  the  armed  forces. 
That  fifteen  billion  consiiituted  "reason- 
able profits"  to  stimulate  the  patriotism 
of  the  business  interests.  Some  of  it 
was  recovered  by  the  excess-  and  war- 
profits  taxes,  about  2.5  billions  in  1918 
and  part  of  the  1.4  bilHons  collected  in 
1919j  but  the  remaining  windfall  profits 
were  more  than  enough  to  disrupt  the 
productive  eff'ort,  aside  from  defects  in 
organization  and  co-ordination.  Any- 
one who  wants  the  details  can  find  them 
in  the  Hughes,  Graham,  and  Nye  re- 
ports. These  documents  make  very 
unpleasant  reading,  which  may  be  why 
they  have  been  trampled  underfoot  in  the 
great  crusade  against  the  Fifth  Column. 

No  doubt  we  shall  do  better  this  time, 
even  under  business  auspices.  This  time 
a  plan  for  industrial  mobilization  has 
been  set  up  in  advance.  There  is  also 
the  possibility  that  the  more  responsible 
business  interests  will  be  genuinely  wor- 
ried at  the  prospect  of  fascist  aggression, 
as  they  were  frightened  into  a  co-opera- 
tive attitude  by  the  collapse  of  the  banks 
in  1933.  Business  has  a  stake  in  this 
country,  a  big  one,  and  there  may  be  a 
realization  that  the  coup  of  1917-18 
cannot  be  safely  repeated  for  reasons 
both  external  and  internal.  But  these 
are  hopeful  conjectures  rather  than  re- 
liable safeguards.  The  chastened  mood 
of  1933  did  not  last  long;  on  many 
occasions  some  sectors  of  business  have 
resolv^ed  to  behave,  and  then  somebody 
has  stepped  out  of  line  and  the  scramble 
to  get  while  the  getting  was  good  was  on 
once  more. 

At  the  moment  the  chief  concern  of 
business  men  appears  to  be  that  depreci- 
ation allowances  shall  be  ''accelerated," 
so  that  as  far  as  possible  plant  extensions 
will  be  a  gift  from  the  government,  that 
is,  from  the  people  who  \W11  simultane- 
ously be  spurred  to  patriotic  efforts  by 
price  inflation,  rationing,  and  forced 
purchases  of  war  loan  paper  at  par, 
paper  which  will  eventually  fall  into 
strong  financial  hands  at  80  or  60.  The 
usual  bleating  about  taxes  fills  the  air. 


while  earnings  are  up  60  per  cent  for  the 
first  half  of  1 940  over  last  year,  with  an 
increase  of  750  per  cent  reported  for  an 
arms  company,  500  per  cent  for  one 
steel  company,  and  460  per  cent  for 
another.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
business  can  now  function  at  an  incom- 
parably higher  level  of  efficiency  than  in 
the  past.  Where  are  the  technological 
co-ordination,  the  planning,  the  deter- 
mined curbing  of  financial  dissipation 
which  characterize  the  economies  of  our 
prospective  enemies?  In  short,  where  is 
the  collectivism,  democratic  or  other- 
\vise,  which  in  the  long  run  alone  can 
avail  against  fascist  nations  already  co- 
ordinated and  militarized  to  the  hilt? 
This  is  not  1917  but  1940.  France  is 
gone  and  England  is  a  beleaguered 
island.  Yet  for  all  our  hysteria,  we  act 
almost  as  if  nothing  had  changed,  as  if 
this  were  the  world  of  twent)^-odd  years 
ago  and  the  old  methods,  which  were  not 
good  enough  then,  were  going  to  be  good 
enough  now. 

\Ve  have,  in  spite  of  the  financiers,  by 
far  the  largest  and  in  some  ways  the  best 
physical  productive  plant  in  the  world; 
so,  other  things  being  equal,  it  will  carry 
more  waste  and  parasitic  load  than  any 
other.  But  Hitler  runs  his  plant  better 
than  we  run  ours,  having  jettisoned  the 
primacy  of  money  some  time  ago.  The 
question  is,  then,  whether  our  business 
men  will,  in  a  businesslike  way,  sabotage 
our  plant  to  an  extent  greater  than  the 
physical  advantage,  if  any,  remaining  to 
us  after  Hitler's  politico-economic  ad- 
vantage has  been  subtracted.  What  as- 
surance have  we  that  they  will  not  follow 
their  primal  instincts  and  do  that  ver\' 
thing?     If  they  do  we  are  sunk. 

In  that  event  the  manner  of  our  sinking 
may  be  forecast.  At  a  given  point  the 
industrial  eff'ort  begins  to  falter  and  its 
inadequacy,  relative  to  Hitler's,  becomes 
manifest.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  any  such  breakdown  occurs  as  in 
France,  or  that  Hitler  or  anyone  else  can 
land  an  army  on  American  soil.  We 
may  not  even  be  fighting  a  military^  war 
at    the    time,    but    a    commercial    and 
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diplomatic  war,  with  all  the  concomitant 
flag-waving  and  tension.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  a  crisis  and  "something  must  be 
done."  Hitler's  method,  with  American 
trimmings,  is  then  all  that  remains;  for 
by  that  time  it  is  too  late  to  build  up  a 
democratic  collectivism.  Either  a  polit- 
ical dictator  takes  hold,  or,  more  likely, 
business  itself  becomes  the  fascizing 
force,  using  the  standard  technic  of 
smashing  unions,  reducing  wages,  in- 
creasing hours,  and  shutting  off  dis- 
cussion. Profits  can  then  be  salvaged 
at  the  public  expense,  or  so  it  is  hoped. 

That  an  American  business  fascism,  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  could  in  the 
long  run  prevail  over  the  Nazi  variety, 
or  Nazism  plus  the  also-ran  fascisms  of 
Italy  and  Japan,  is,  however,  very  dubi- 
ous. It  would  depend  on  whether  busi- 
ness fascism  was  capable  of  disciplining 
itself  and  limiting  its  profit  proclivities 
enough  to  contest  the  field  with  the 
orthodox  types  of  fascism.  My  guess  is 
that  business  fascism  would  fall  short  of 
the  necessary  degree  of  self-control.  In 
Germany  the  control  came  from  the 
outside,  from  the  Nazi  party.  Would 
our  business  men  supply  an  equivalent 
control  from  within?  If  not,  the  result 
would  be  a  hybrid  fascism  incapable  of 
dealing  with  the  relentless  military 
monism  of  whole-hog  fascism.  And 
there  would  always  be  the  danger  of  the 
gravitational  pull  of  like  to  like,  or 
more-or-less  like,  tending  to  bring  about 
some  sort  of  rapprochement  between 
the  two  systems. 

However  dubious  the  practical  out- 
look for  business  fascism  may  be,  if  the 
United  States  goes  fascist  that  is  the  likely 
style  and  method.  Our  big  business 
men  have  looked  abroad  and  seen  the 
consequences  of  coming  to  terms  with  an 
autonomous  fascism  as  a  last  resort  to 
keep  the  bit  in  the  mouth  of  a  refractory 
working  class.  They  know  that  capital 
then  finds  itself  harnessed  side  by  side 
with  labor,  and  however  much  better 
off  it  may  be  compared  to  its  yoke-fellow, 
its  classical  freedom,  even  its  moderately 
restricted  freedom  under  a  New  Deal,  is 


gone.  There  would  be  no  end  of  un- 
pleasant restraints  and  burdens.  But  is 
this  necessary,  must  this  price  be  paid? 
No,  not  if  the  enterprisers  are  enterpris- 
ing, not  if  they  take  the  initiative.  In 
Germany  they  were  forced  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  ordinances  of  a  Hit- 
ler who  had  already  acquired  the  in- 
dispensable mass  following.  But  why 
should  not  business  choose  its  own  Hitler 
beforehand,  build  him  up,  and  as  far 
as  possible  make  sure  that  he  will  stay 
under  control?  In  the  United  States 
such  a  program  is  not  outside  the  realm 
of  possibility,  and  the  intellectual  lead- 
ers of  the  business  community  know  it. 
Where  there  is  a  way  there  may  not  be  a 
will,  but  the  situation  will  bear  watching. 

VII 

What  would  the  alternative  system  of 
democratic  collectivism  be  like?  By 
democratic  collectivism  I  understand 
controlled,  planned,  maximal  produc- 
tion by  collective  effort,  for  purposes  of 
social  welfare  and  national  defense  (and 
one  does  not  exclude  the  other),  without 
inhibition  of  civil  liberties,  religious 
freedom,  and  the  other  guarantees  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  (Except  possibly  that  a 
strict  construction  of  due  process,  in 
relation  to  property,  may  have  to  be 
abandoned.)  But  that  tells  us  no  more 
than  any  definition  tells.  How  would  it 
work?  What  would  be  the  method  of 
freeing  the  technicians? 

I  have  no  blueprint  and  no  pat 
formula,  but  one  thing  is  sure:  the  tech- 
nicians do  not  free  themselves.  They 
are  as  far  from  that  as  in  Veblen's  day. 
They  are  greatly  gifted  in  their  various 
fields,  but  God  has  endowed  them  with 
as  little  social  enterprise  as  any  group  of 
men  living.  They  will  work  for  anyone, 
as  in  the  past  three  centuries.  Galileo, 
having  invented  the  telescope,  offered  it 
for  military  purposes  first  to  the  Catholic 
emperor,  then  to  the  opposing  Protestant 
leadership,  in  letters  carefully  adapted 
to  the  convictions  of  each.  Leonardo, 
it  is  true,  suppressed  his  invention  of  the 
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submarine  boat  because  he  felt  that  it 
was  too  diaboHcal  a  dqvice  to  be  put 
into  the  hand  of  unregenerate  men,  but 
he  was  not  always  so  squeamish,  and  his 
successors  certainly  are  not.  There  was 
of  course  the  technocracy  craze  of  eight 
years  ago,  but  it  was  confined  to  a  small 
body  of  engineers  and  succeeded  merely 
in  showing  their  political  ineptitude. 

The  technicians  will  not  free  them- 
selves. They  are  makers  of  tools  and 
tools  themselves.  When  they  are  let 
loose  it  is  by  somebody  else,  and  the  ends 
they  serve  are  those  of  that  somebody 
and  his  followers.  At  the  same  time 
this  amenability  can  be  made  to  serve 
good  ends  as  well  as  bad,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  given  time  and  favor- 
ing winds,  a  strong  tradition  of  human- 
istic engineering  could  be  cultivated. 

The  manner  of  releasing  the  tech- 
nicians, given  the  power,  presents  no 
difficulties.  It  follows  automatically  as 
soon  as  private  profit  is  abolished  or 
sharply  controlled.  Take,  for  example, 
the  matter  of  investment,  which  de- 
termines what  the  engineers  are  to  work 
on,  and  how  long,  if  at  all.  There  are 
only  two  possible  motives  for  investment: 
use,  and  profit  with  use  as  a  by-product 
or  means  to  profit.  When  profit  is 
disallowed  as  the  determining  factor, 
only  use  remains.  It  may  be  satanic  or 
saintly,  but  either  way  it  can  be  ex- 
ploited to  the  full.  It  follows  that  to 
free  technological  forces  one  does  not 
revolutionize  the  existing  industrial  set- 
up. Industry,  on  the  functional  side,  is 
already  organized  for  production.  All 
one  does  is  to  relieve  it  of  its  financial 
overseers  and  derangers,  and  then  it 
works  better  than  it  did. 

As  it  is,  we  appoint  national  boards  of 
engineers  much  as  the  Nazis  do,  but  the 
difference  is  that  the  Nazis  listen  to  their 
engineers  and  let  them  function  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  in  arms,  while  we 
do  not  listen  and  let  the  engineers  func- 
tion only  in  so  far  as  the  results  will 
further  pecuniary  ends.  Or  little  more 
than  that.  The  Nazis  have  made  the 
astounding  discovery  that  engineers  are 


more  important  than  financiers,  because 
engineers  can  create  and  run  a  produc- 
tive plant  without  financiers,  but  not 
vice  versa.  Apparently  this  thought  is 
still  too  complex  for  us  to  grasp. 

If  our  engineers  were  set  free  in  an 
economy  adapted  to  their  needs  their 
achievements  would  be  incalculable. 
They  could  leave  the  German  technolog- 
ical slaves  as  far  in  the  rear  as  the  Ger- 
mans outstripped  the  French.  Power 
Plant  Engineering  for  January,  1939  says, 
"Estimates  have  been  made  to  show  that 
complete  utilization  of  present  technical 
knowledge  could  increase  production 
40-fold.  If  this  were  done  the  1929 
volume  of  production  could  be  main- 
tained by  somewhat  over  600,000  em- 
ployees. Even  though  this  figure  be 
grossly  exaggerated  it  shows  the  tech- 
nical strides  that  have  been  made  of 
recent  years.  Furthermore  it  indicates 
the  tremendous  problem  involved  in 
incorporating  these  technical  advances 
and  potential  benefits  in  our  economic 
system  without  wrecking  it  completely." 
It  is  a  tremendous  problem,  but  why 
wait  for  Hitler  to  wreck  our  economic 
system  in  another  way?  How  would 
you  like  to  have  some  of  that  potential 
productive  power  on  tap  right  now — 
only  a  small  fraction  of  it?  And  aren't 
you  rather  glad  that  the  "socialistic" 
TVA  was  able  to  withstand  the  assault 
of  the  private-power  interests  and  is 
ready  for  use  now  that  the  emergency 
is  upon  us? 

The  job  should  have  been  started  long 
ago.  The  apostles  of  plenty  have  been 
preaching  and  warning  for  these  twenty 
years.  Of  course  the  preachers  did  not 
foresee  the  collapse  of  the  Allied  power 
in  the  impending  war,  and  military 
preparedness  was  the  least  of  their 
concerns.  They  regarded  it  as  one  of 
the  deplorable  wastes  of  the  going  system, 
which  it  was  and  is.  Now  it  is  late  and 
war  compels  what  peace  could  not  inure. 
Had  the  preachments  been  taken  seri- 
ously at  the  time,  had  productive 
capacity  been  freed  from  the  shackles  of 
random  pecuniary  enterprise,   in  some 
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directions  at  least  the  national  produc- 
tive plant  would  now  be  in  a  better 
position  to  expand  rapidly  for  the  ends  of 
war,  and  the  manpower  of  the  nation 
would  be  in  a  better  positicMi  to  work 
or  fight,  and,  among  young  people  at 
least,  more  willing  to  apply  itself  to  the 
task. 

But  although  the  job  is  harder  now,  it 
can  still  be  done.  We  have  to  start  more 
or  less  from  scratch,  with  manufacturing 
all  in  private  hands  and  most  of  our 
thinking  still  dominated  by  outworn 
categories  and  vain  assumptions.  How 
does  one  go  about  freeing  productive 
technology  under  these  conditions?  It 
is  hardly  feasible  to  fire  corporation 
officials  from  the  top  down  until  one 
comes  to  the  engineering  vice-presidents, 
who  will  then  be  the  bosses  and  lick  the 
Nazis  to  a  frazzle.  It  is  not  so  simple. 
Too  many  of  the  executive  engineers  are 
almost  as  business-minded  as  the  pure 
men  of  business,  and,  as  a  rule,  not  as 
capable  in  administration.  (Fortunately 
there  are  some  outstanding  exceptions.) 
The  corporations  themselves  must  be 
controlled.  They  cannot  be  left  as  free 
business  entities  bargaining  on  more 
than  equal  terms  with  business  men  tem- 
porarily serving  the  government.  The 
planned-economy  omelet  will  not  be 
cooked  without  extensive  breaking  of 
corporate  eggs,  and  somebody  besides 
business  men  has  to  do  the  planning. 
That  job  will  have  to  be  delegated  to  a 
central  body  of  the  most  capable  and 
disinterested  engineers  in  the  country, 
with  a  staff  of  accountants,  scientific- 
management  experts,  and  other  help, 
operating  through  specialists  allocated 
to  every  industry  and  supervising  it 
much  as  the  SEC  supervises  the  stock 
exchanges. 

This  central  body,  in  turn  respon- 
sible only  to  the  government,  will  have 
wartime  power  to  dictate  prices  and  all 
the  conditions  of  production.  If  the 
terms  are  not  acceptable  the  factories 
will  have  to  be  nationalized  without 
boggling  or  scruples.  The  saying,  "The 
purpose    of   government    is    to    protect 


property"  will  have  to  be  entirely  erased 
as  a  guide  of  policy. 

If  it  is  done  resolutely  and  in  time  it 
will  succeed.  The  owners  of  the  plants 
will  not  suiTer  too  much.  They  will 
slill  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  such 
productive  energies  as  they  may  possess, 
and  only  those  who  have  none  will  have 
to  trot  off  the  field  and  let  others  get  into 
the  game.  Mr.  Ford,  for  all  his  political 
backwardness,  is  a  fine  factory  operator; 
let  him  operate  his  factories.  The 
planning  board  will  have  the  final  say 
as  to  how  many  airplanes  he  is  to  turn 
out,  and  how  much  he  is  going  to  be 
paid  for  them,  and  if  he  tries  to  take  it 
out  of  the  stomachs  of  the  help,  that 
will  be  quickly  scotched,  because  under 
this  scheme  the  workers  are  not  going 
to  be  the  only  ones  to  make  sacrifices. 

Consequently  Mr.  Ford's  profits  will 
not  be  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to, 
and,  if  the  national  interest  requires  it, 
there  will  be  no  profits  at  all.  That  may 
be  shocking,  but  if  the  German  capital- 
ists can  work  for  an  "entrepreneur's 
wage,"  our  capitalists  can.  They  will 
still  be  as  well  off  as  the  British  capital- 
ists; the  British  conscripted  all  wealth  in 
May.  And  if  we  go  to  war  they  will  be 
considerably  better  off  than  our  soldiers. 
Then  too,  they  may  find  some  compen- 
sations in  their  new  situation:  life  is  like 
that.  At  least  when  they  talk  of  sacri- 
fices nobody  will  be  able  to  say,  "Take 
your  hand  out  of  my  pocket!" 

VIII 

But  it  is  not  only  the  immediate  issue 
that  concerns  us,  not  merely  defense 
with  arms.  If  a  people  is  to  be  more 
than  a  perishable  conglomerate  of  in- 
dividuals it  must  have  a  sense  of  solidar- 
ity and  a  collective  goal.  The  binding 
emotion  may  be  sordid  and  brutal 
enough;  the  Germans  have  it  in  the  form 
of  a  rabid  tribal  patriotism  and  their  goal 
is  world  conquest.  But  because  Hitler 
gave  them  the  cohesion,  the  sense  of 
destiny,  everything  is  forgiven  him.  We 
lack  the  elan  and  the  zeal  of  the  Nazis; 
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everybody  knows  it.  Nothing  more 
grotesque  and  shameful  can  be  con- 
ceived, but  it  is  true.  We  feel  the  lack 
and  we  try  to  remedy  it;  sometimes  we 
think  we  have  captured  the  oneness,  the 
inward  fire,  but  have  we?  "God  bless 
America!"  we  sang  fervently  at  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  conven- 
tions. Amen.  But  this  is  too  trans- 
parent; it  cannot  hide  the  lack  of 
national  purpose,  the  unwillingness  to 
give  up  privileges  for  a  great  end.  After 
the  orators  are  gone,  and  the  stadium  is 
empty  and  silent,  one  might  as  well  look 
on  the  littered  floor  as  in  the  platforms 
of  the  parties  to  find  one  single  unevasive 
effort  to  grapple  with  the  momentous 
question  that  looms  over  all  others — 
mass  unemployment.  Why  should  God 
bless  a  nation  which  stultifies  and  sab- 
otages itself?  He  has  never  done  so  in 
all  history. 

The  causes  of  our  spiritual  debility 
may  be  manifold,  but  the  constriction 
of  our  industrial  and  economic  life  is  at 
the  bottom  of  most  of  them.     There  may 
be  peoples  who  would  not  be  so  severely 
damaged — peoples  who  have  never  taken 
the  machine  seriously  and  made  a  fetish 
~^^  work.     But  with  our  machine  preoc- 
cupation v.v/e  are  in  a  different  case,  both 
materially  au  ^  spiritually.     On  the  ma- 
terial side  the  resu.i^  has  been  ten  million 
unemployed,    a   buroc.^    to   themselves, 
to  the  national  economy,     ^j^^    qj^  ^j^^ 
spiritual    side,    to    the    natioi^^j    pride 
and  confidence.     Everybody  whc,  -g  ^^^ 
wholly  engrossed  in  his  private  gratixc;^^_ 
tions  feels  the  weight  of  this  dead  func, 
tionless  mass  in  the  midst  of  life.     This 
condition,  with  its  psychological  conse- 
quences, will  last  as  long  as  unemploy- 
ment   lasts,     and    unemployment    will 


never  be  ended  by  "business  as  usual," 
war  or  no  war.     Look  at  England. 

Life  and  human  dignity  are  equally 
at  stake.  We  live  with  and  by  machines. 
The  machine  has  no  will  of  its  own,  but 
it  is  more  than  an  automatic  tool  of  its 
creator.  Men  and  machines  in  the  mass 
behave  in  a  way  which  can  be  under- 
stood only  if  we  regard  the  machine  as 
contributing  to  the  will — or  the  com- 
pulsion— of  the  ensemble.  In  this  part- 
nership the  machine  demands  full  utili- 
zation, if  not  for  life,  then  for  death,  if 
not  for  welfare,  then  for  war.  If 
through  systematic  obstruction  the  men- 
machines  cannot  be  employed  in  one 
direction,  they  will  seek  employment 
in  another — any  other.  The  fascist  na- 
tion in  arms  is  one  answer.  What  we 
call  democratic  collectivism  is  the  other. 

So  viewed,  our  goal  is  to  make  a 
civilization  above  the  animal  level  by 
freeing  the  machine  and  by  freeing  men 
from  the  machine.  It  must  be  done,  or 
such  beginnings  of  civilization  as  we 
have  attained  will  go  to  smash.  It  is 
the  only  foreseeable  method  of  keeping 
technics  pointed  toward  the  goal  of 
human  welfare  while  defending  our- 
selves by  technics  against  those  who 
have  abandoned  that  vision.  It  will 
require  a  renewed  passion,  unity,  and 
strength — and  understanding.  Only  a 
fool  refuses  to  learn  from  his  enemies. 
If  Hitler's  success,  and  the  history  which 
preceded  it,  give  us  that  understanding, 
if  we  can  fuse  the  understanding  with  a 
devotion  counteracting  that  of  his  Ger- 
mans, all  that  has  happened  will  not 
have  been  in  vain.  If  that  effort  is 
Seyond  us  we  shall  go  the  way  of  the 
^thers,  and  our  fate  will  be  deserved. 
*3ut  it  is  a  goal  worthy  of  America. 


THE   EDUCATION  OF  WENDELL  WILLKIE 


BY  DOROTHY  DUNBAR  BROMLEY 


r  WOULD  not  be  possible  to  take 
Wendell  L.  Willkie's  measure  or  to 
speculate  about  the  ends  to  which  he  will 
devote  his  dynamic  energies  if  he  be- 
comes President  of  the  United  States 
without  first  knowing  something  of  his 
father.  For  Willkie  senior  appears  to 
have  loomed  as  large  in  his  children's 
lives  as  did  the  father  of  William  and 
Henry  James. 

A  man  with  a  powerful  intellect  and 
physique,  a  former  schoolmaster  and  a 
lawyer  of  parts  who  fought  for  the  com- 
mon man  in  Elwood,  Indiana,  Herman 
Willkie  was  the  final  authority  to  whom 
his  children  turned. 

The  core  of  Willkie  senior's  teaching 
was  love  of  work — whether  with  hand 
or  brain — for  its  own  sweet  ^ake;  and  a 
belief  in  democracy  as  the  best  form  of 
government  known  to  man.  There  were 
four  boys  and  two  girls  in  the  family,  and 
not  a  slug-abed  among  them.  The 
second  son,  H.  Fred  Willkie,  who  is 
Wendell's  senior  by  sixteen  months,  paid 
a  visit  to  his  father  some  months  before 
he  died  in  1930.  The  old  man  was  then 
bedridden,  but  at  five-thirty  in  the 
morning  he  could  be  heard  reciting: 

"Should  we  let  ants  and  birds  and  bees 
Be  wise  while  we  our  moments  waste? 
Let  us  be  up  and  doing 
And  to  our  duty  haste." 

Such  inspirational  lines  as  these  took 
the  place  of  an  alarm  clock  in  the  Willkie 
household.  "Oh  why  should  the  spirit 
of  mortal  be  proud?"  the  father  would 
sing  out  at  sun-up,  or  perhaps  Hamlet's 
lines,  "What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man! 


.   in   action   how   like   an    angel 


m 


apprehension  how  like  a  god!'' 

Herman  Willkie — the  name  was  spelt 
Willcke  in  Germany — was  born  in  Meck- 
lenburg, Prussia,  in  1857  and  came  with 
his  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  to 
this  country  when  he  was  four  years  old. 
His  father,  who  had  preceded  the  family 
by  two  years,  had  no  taste  for  Prussian- 
ism  and  things  had  got  rather  hot  for 
him  in  Mecklenburg.  The  family  settled 
on  a  farm  near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
where  Herman  grew  up.  After  attend- 
ing Fort  Wayne  College  and  Valparaiso 
University  Wendell's  father  passed  his 
teacher's  examinations.  Later  he  be- 
came superintendent  of  schools  in  El- 
wood, Indiana,  which  had  a  boom  in  the 
late  80's  and  90's  following  the  discovery 
of  natural  gas  and  the  influx  of  tin-plate 
mills.  When  tax  funds  gave  out  and  the 
schools  were  closed  for  a  time,  Herman 
Willkie,  having  at  that  time  three  chil- 
dren to  support,  turned  to  the  law  and 
also  made  some  profit  in  real  estate  ven- 
tures. In  business  he  lost  as  much 
money  as  he  made.  Property  seemed  to 
him  an  encumbrance. 

As  a  trial  lawyer  Herman  Willkie  had 
no  match  in  that  part  of  the  State  and 
he  could  have  accumulated  a  fortune 
had  he  not  been  a  persistent  crusader. 
In  the  days  before  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  had  been  passed  he  brought 
personal  injury  suits  for  workmen,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  few  lawyers  in  the 
vicinity  who  refused  to  carry  a  railroad 
pass.  He  raised  money  for  a  library, 
crusaded  to  clean  up  the  town,  although 
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he  defended  saloon  keepers  who  stayed 
within  the  law.  He  also  fought  the 
renascent  Klan. 

In  poHtics  he  was  a  Democrat  but  he 
once  supported  a  Socialist  candidate  for 
Mayor.  During  the  War  he  made  four- 
minute  patriotic  speeches  before  German- 
American  groups  and,  with  even  justice, 
defended  them  against  persecution.  In 
his  old  age  he  became  city  attorney,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  fighting 
the  Elwood  Water  Company's  attempt 
to  double  the  rates. 

This  was  the  en\*ironment  in  which  the 
Republican  Part\''s  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent grew  up.  While  Wendell  Willkie 
preaches  to-day  that  unity  between  the 
working  and  owning  class  can  and  must 
be  achieved,  as  a  boy  he  was  ranged  with 
his  father  on  the  workers'  side  of  the  class 
struggle.  He  remembers  well,  he  has 
told  me,  how  in  1 907,  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  old,  he  acted  as  his  father's  junior 
law  clerk  on  a  trip  to  Chicago  to  confer 
with  Clarence  Darrow.  The  tin-plate 
workers  in  Elwood  were  on  strike,  fight- 
ing a  suit  in  "Injunction  Judge  Ander- 
son's "  court.  Darrow  thought  the  case 
hopeless  and  unprofitable  to  a  lawyer. 
Six  weeks  later  Willkie  senior  won  the 
suit  for  the  workers  singlehanded.  It 
was  not  the  first  time  he  had  lectured  a 
judge  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Herman  Willkie  was  an  independent 
thinker  and  a  religious  man.  Born  of  a 
Catholic  father  and  a  Protestant  mother, 
he  possessed  a  large  library  on  the  Bible 
and  he  had  read  Ingersoll  without  losing 
his  belief  in  the  fundamentals  of  Christi- 
anity'. He  taught  a  men's  Bible  Class  in 
the  Elwood  Methodist  Church,  where  he 
gave  free  rein  to  his  philosophical  bent. 
The  Willkie  children  attended  the  young 
folks'  classes.  Later  the  Methodist 
Church  went  into  debt  heavily  to  put  up 
a  new  edifice,  and  it  was  about  this  time 
that  sixteen-year-old  Wendell  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  the  small  and  struggling 
Episcopal  Church.  His  brothers  are  not 
certain  whether  the  attraction  in  this 
church  was  a  girl  whom  Wendell  liked  or 
an  older  man  by  the  name  of  Hadley  who 


was  a  great  scholar.  At  this  time  in  his 
life  Wendell  was  a  very  serious-minded 
youth.  For  a  while  he  was  lay  reader  in 
the  church  but  his  chief  religious  work 
was  keeping  the  lawn  mowed.  Wendell 
is  still  an  Episcopalian  and  grace  is  said 
at  his  table  when  there  is  a  family 
gathering. 

Herman  Willkie  had  married  Hen- 
rietta Trisch,  an  Indiana  schoolteacher, 
whose  father  came  from  Germany  in 
1830.  Her  mother,  Etta  von  Hessen 
Trisch,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Hamburg 
family  that  belonged  to  the  aristocracy, 
but  was  no  less  anti-Prussian  than  the 
Mecklenburg  Willckes  had  been.  Etta 
Trisch  was  for  twenty  years  an  itinerant 
ordained  Presbyterian  minister  in  In- 
diana. Wendell's  mother  Henrietta  was 
an  amazingly  active  person,  "driven  by 
an  indomitable  will,"  as  her  children 
have  inscribed  on  her  gravestone.  She 
studied  law  in  order  to  assist  her  husband 
and  when  she  died  last  spring  the  Indiana 
newspapers  described  her  as  the  first 
woman  in  the  State  to  be  admitted  to 
the  bar.  In  her  spare  time  she  painted 
china  and  played  the  piano,  * 'making 
the  instrument  live,"  her  sons  recall. 
Like  her  husband,  she  was  a  great  reader 
although  more  interested  in  belles-lettres 
than  in  political  science.  She  bore  six 
children  with  difBculty,  but  her  vitality 
was  even  greater  than  her  husband's. 
She  ran  her  household  with  an  efficient, 
sometimes  stern  hand  and  she  was  too 
busy  to  be  motherly. 

The  Willkie  boys,  particularly  Robert 
and  Wendell,  were  great  readers.  They 
got  through  Alger  and  Henty,  Thackeray, 
Scott,  Dickens,  and  a  wide  range  of 
history  and  biography.  In  the  evenings 
while  the  children  were  young  the  senior 
Willkie  read  aloud  for  an  hour,  some- 
times from  contemporary  books,  some- 
times from  the  classics.  At  one  time 
Wendell  and  Fred  pored  over  every 
speech  that  Senator  John  Sharpe  Williams 
made:  they  admired  his  fine  choice  of 
words  and  tried  to  copy  him.  Politics 
and  current  problems,  the  single  tax  and 
all   such   issues   were   subjects   of  table 
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debate,  alth()UL!;li  the  fallicr  never  organ- 
ized formal  laniily  debalcs,  as  lias  been 
reported. 

The  Willkie  boys  went  barefoot  be- 
cause they  did  not  like  shoes.  They  had 
a  clique  that  met  in  the  basement  of  their 
home.  Two  of  their  crowd,  Earl  and 
Jack  McCarl,  were  "Irish  comics,"  and 
sometimes  the  cronies  stayed  up  until 
5  A.M.,  when  the  boys'  father,  without 
scolding,  would  send  them  to  bed. 

He  was  no  disciplinarian,  this  father. 
"He  seemed  to  know  by  instinct  all  that 
we  were  doing  and  thinking,"  Fred 
recalls.  "If  he  wanted  to  correct  one  of 
us  he  would  wait  until  the  right  moment 
and  would  in  the  end  persuade  us  to  his 
way  of  thinking."  The  senior  Willkie 
knew  all  about  progressive  education 
before  the  books  were  written.  "Since 
he  never  laid  down  the  law,  we  never 
learned  to  lie,"  Fred  says. 

When  Wendell  had  a  hand  in  painting 
the  school  steps  he  forthrightly  ow^ned  up 
to  it,  and  was  suspended — he  was  never 
expelled — from  high  school.  In  Rob- 
ert's opinion  "every  boy  who  was  w^orth 
a  damn  was  at  one  time  or  another  sus- 
pended from  our  school."  In  all  of 
Wendell's  brushes  with  the  school  au- 
thorities the  chief  aggravating  factor,  his 
brothers  think,  was  his  habit  of  question- 
ing his  teachers'  facts  and  conclusions 
when  they  differed  from  his  father's. 
This  amounted  to  contempt  of  court. 

Their  father  liked  to  help  them  with 
their  lessons,  w'hether  it  was  algebra  or 
Greek,  and  to  show  them  there  was  more 
than  one  way  of  solving  a  problem.  The 
boys  thought  he  was  the  greatest  man 
who  ever  lived. 

Wendell  Willkie  has  asserted  in  cam- 
paign speeches  that  he  grew  up  "the 
hard,  not  the  soft  way."  As  compared 
with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  he  did  grow 
up  the  hard  way,  but  not  as  compared 
with  the  children  of  the  economic  under- 
privileged. There  was  no  prolonged 
feeling  of  financial  insecurity,  no  real 
want  in  the  Willkie  family  despite  the  ups 
and  downs  of  Father  Willkie's  fortunes. 

The  Willkie  children  reached  adoles- 


cence in  an  expanding  industrial  era 
when  it  was  fast  becoming  a  mark  (jf 
social  distinction  not  to  work.  Willkie 
senior  believed  that  it  was  shameful  to  be 
caught  not  working  and  that  what  a  man 
had  in  his  head  and  not  on  his  back 
distinguished  him.  The  eldest  son,  Rob- 
ert, controlled  the  local  agency  for  a 
circular  and  patent  medicine  sample  dis- 
tributing business,  and  this  remained  in 
the  family  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
boys  earned  two  dollars  per  thousand 
making  front-door  deliveries  and  three 
dollars  per  thousand  making  back-door 
deliveries. 

One  summer  Wendell  had  a  job  with 
a  junk  dealer.  Another  summer  he 
earned  four  dollars  a  week  driving  a 
bakery  wagon  from  four  in  the  morning 
until  nightfall  through  the  country  where 
he  traded  bread  for  eggs.  The  following 
summer  he  had  a  job  with  a  fruit  and 
vegetable  man,  and  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
tin-plate  mills,  where  all  of  the  \Villkie 
boys  worked  at  one  time  or  another. 
When  he  was  thirteen  his  father  sent  him 
for  a  summer  to  Culver  Military  Academy. 

The  father  took  pains  to  give  his  chil- 
dren a  wide  span  of  experience  and  to 
encourage  in  them  a  spirit  of  adventure. 
He  did  not  buy  them  tickets  to  Europe, 
as  William  and  Henry  James'  father  did, 
but  after  the  boys  had  attained  their 
growth  he  would  give  them  every  June 
a  one-way  ticket  to  some  point  in  the 
West  and  tell  them  they  were  on  their 
own  until  school  opened. 

It  was  a  point  of  pride  with  the  boys 
never  to  send  an  S.O.S.  to  their  father. 
At  the  end  of  his  freshman  year  in  college 
Wendell  set  out  with  a  friend,  Paul 
Harmon,  who  is  now  a  professor  at 
Indiana  University,  for  Fargo,  North 
Dakota,  w^here  the  two  had  jobs  in  an 
eating  place.  Wishing  to  see  Yellow- 
stone Park,  Wendell  went  on  alone  to 
Wyoming,  where  he  worked  in  the  wheat 
fields  and  where  his  back  was  injured  by 
a  falling  load  of  hay.  On  his  w^ay  home 
he  was  robbed  and  lost  the  thirty  dollars 
he  had  saved.  So  he  called  on  the  local 
banker,   told   his  story,   and  raised   the 
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wherewithal  to  get  home.  Wendell  had 
already  become  a  successful  advocate  of 
his  own  cause. 

Looking  back  on  th-^  summers  he  and 
his  brothers  spent  on  their  own  in  the 
West,  Fred  Willkie  said,  "We  learned 
self-reliance  on  those  trips.  If  one  of  us 
were  to  be  given  a  job  to-day  running 
a  business  in  the  Ural  Mountains  it 
would  not  feeze  us." 

While  Wendell  Willkie  has  boasted  of 
the  hard  knocks  he  had  in  his  youth,  he 
sent  his  twenty-year-old  son  Philip  to  an 
Eastern  preparatory  school  and  then  to 
Princeton.  Philip  has  turned  out  to  be 
anything  but  a  ne'er-do-well.  He  was  a 
prize-winning  debater  at  Princeton  and 
a  highly  successful  manager  of  the  Daily 
Princetonian  and  was  voted  "the  least 
collegiate"  of  his  class.  He  flunked  in 
history  and  failed  to  take  his  Bachelor's 
degree  last  June  only  because  he  was  too 
busy  with  other  activities.  This  fall  he 
enters  Columbia  University  Law  School. 

II 

Senator  Van  Nuys  of  Indiana,  who 
knew  the  Willkie  family,  once  described 
the  whole  outfit  as  "crazy  smart."  At 
Indiana  University,  where  Wendell  reg- 
istered as  a  freshman  in  February,  1910, 
the  Willkie  boys  were  on  the  side  of  the 
unwashed.  In  those  days  President  Wil- 
liam Low  Bryan,  anxious  for  appropria- 
tions from  the  Legislature,  was  trying  "to 
sissify"  the  men  students.  He  lectured 
the  football  players  on  platonic  love,  he 
disapproved  of  such  campus  customs  as 
the  night-shirt  parades,  the  hair  shaving, 
and  an  irreverent  magazine  called  Bogus 
in  which  the  Willkie  boys  had  a  hand. 
Once  the  police  punched  in  the  jaw  a 
small  Hawaiian  student  who  had  made 
some  commotion  in  the  gallery  of  the 
local  theater,  and  Wendell  and  Robert 
came  to  his  rescue.  In  this  fray  the 
brothers  got  badly  scratched  up. 

They  were  "smart,"  but  too  "crazy" 
to  make  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  an  honor 
reserved  for  the  well-behaved.  Wendell 
was  a  debater  in  college  and  made  some 


speeches  favoring  the  abolition  of  in- 
heritances. The  Indianian,  Thomas  R. 
Marshall,  had  pointed  out  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  English  Common  Law 
which  protected  inheritances.  Despite 
his  interest  in  such  theories,  it  would  be 
stretching  the  point  to  call  Wendell 
Willkie  a  Socialist  in  his  college  days. 
He  had  followed  his  father  into  the 
Democratic  party  and  had  carried  a 
Democratic  poll-book  when  he  was 
sixteen. 

The  Willkie  boys  were  not  completely 
self-supporting  in  college  but  they  had 
various  jobs  such  as  waiting  on  table,  and 
the  money  each  earned  was  turned 
into  the  family  pool.  When  Wendell 
was  a  sophomore,  four  Willkies  were  in 
college,  Robert  who  was  in  law  school, 
Julia,  the  eldest,  Fred,  and  Wendell. 
They  did  their  own  housekeeping,  and 
their  house  was  the  center  for  a  group  of 
intimates  who  shared  their  ideas.  True 
to  their  father's  liberalism,  they  had 
taken  a  stand  against  fraternities  because, 
Fred  says,  the  Greeks  "got  all  the  breaks 
and  that  was  not  fair." 

After  his  brothers  and  sister  had  left 
the  university  Wendell  took  a  different 
tack.  He  was  always,  his  elder  brother 
Robert  remembers,  "less  of  a  noncon- 
formist than  the  rest  of  us."  He  was 
more  purposeful  and  had  inherited  a 
larger  share  of  his  mother's  indomitable 
will,  which  in  him  was  transformed  into 
exceptionally  great  ambition.  At  the 
early  age  of  fifteen  he  began  to  study 
"how  to  succeed."  It  was  not  only 
important  to  be  clever,  he  confided  to 
one  of  his  brothers,  but  to  consider  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  other  people  and  to 
listen  as  well  as  talk.  In  his  senior  year 
in  college  he  definitely  put  this  theory 
into  practice.  At  this  time  he  greatly 
admired  and  modeled  his  manners  on 
those  of  an  urbane  professor  of  philosophy 
who  always  had  an  individual  greeting 
for  every  student. 

He  thought  that  he  and  his  brothers 
might  have  made  a  mistake  in  being 
too  much  "agin"  the  established  order  on 
the  campus  and  that  more  could  be  ac- 
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coiiijilisliccl  by  working  wilh  j)('()[)l('  with 
whom  you  disiit^rccd  llian  by  breaking 
l.mccs  against  llicni.  So  as  a  st'nior  he 
accepted  a  bid  IVoin  BetaTheta  Pi,  which 
was  Paul  McNutt's  fraternity.  He  was 
as  much  of  an  individual  as  ever,  careless 
in  (h'css  and  given  to  going  his  own  way. 
Perhaps  his  brothers  and  sister  had  had 
stronger  convictions  about  the  evils  of 
tlie  fraternity  system  than  he  had  had. 
The  future  candidate  for  President  was 
learning  to  be  politic. 

After  graduation  from  the  Liberal  Arts 
College  Wendell  went  out  to  Coffeyville, 
Kansas,  to  teach  history.  He  enjoyed 
the  scholar's  life  and  has  never  been 
completely  weaned  from  it.  He  has 
read  widely  on  the  economic  causes 
of  the  Civil  War  and  he  knows  his 
way  round  eighteenth-century  England. 
From  time  to  time  he  reviews  for  the 
press  a  book  in  a  field  with  which  he  is 
familiar.  A  year  ago,  before  he  was 
being  talked  of  for  President,  he  told  me 
that  he  would  like  to  retire  from  the 
utility  business,  now  that  he  had  in 
effect  finished  his  job  at  Commonwealth 
and  Southern,  and  become  the  head  of  a 
large  university  if  the  right  opportunity 
should  present  itself. 

Yet  he  gave  up  teaching  after  a  little 
more  than  a  year,  partly  because  his 
father  wanted  him  to  be  a  lawyer,  partly 
because  he  was  ambitious.  "I  knew," 
he  told  me,  "that  I  could  not  be  really 
independent  unless  I  made  good  money." 

Before  he  started  in  law  school  his 
lively  interest  in  new  faces  and  places 
drew  him  to  Puerto  Rico  where  his 
brother  Fred  was  head  chemist  with  a 
sugar  company.  Wendell  did  not  know 
much  about  chemistry,  but  he  took  a 
month's  intensive  course  at  Oberlin,  and 
with  Fred's  help  at  night  excelled  at  a 
routine  chemist's  job  for  six  months.  In 
Puerto  Rico  Wendell  spent  much  of  his 
spare  time  in  the  streets  trying  to  get 
some  sense  of  the  life  and  attitudes  of  the 
people.  At  that  time  Ignacio  Iglacius 
was  just  beginning  to  awaken  the 
workers. 

In  the  fall  of  1915  Wendell  returned 


to  Indiana  University  as  a  law  student. 
He  was  back  in  campus  politics  now,  and 
was  active  in  forming  a  coalition  group 
that  included  both  Presid(!nt  Hryan  and 
the  student  body.  He  wanted  to  be 
identified  with  a  political  group  powerful 
enough  U)  be  effective.  An  Aknjn  friend 
of  his  has  said,  "Contrary  to  what  many 
people  think,  it  was  no  mere  business 
man,  no  tyro  politician,  who  took  the 
surprised  delegates  into  camp  at  Phila- 
delphia." He  was  right.  Willkie  is 
an  old  hand  at  making  friends  and  in- 
fluencing people. 

After  he  had  passed  the  State  bar 
examinations  with  honors  he  practiced 
law  for  a  year  in  Elwood  with  his  father 
and  older  brother  Robert.  In  May, 
1917,  he  enlisted  in  the  officers'  training 
corps.  "We  Willkies  inherited,"  he  once 
told  me,  "a  hatred  of  everything  Prus- 


sian. 


Ill 


Home  from  France,  Willkie  got  him- 
self in  April,  1919,  a  S175-a-month  job 
with  the  Firestone  Rubber  Company  in 
Akron,  Ohio.  He  had  married  Edith 
Wilk,  assistant  librarian  at  Rushville, 
Indiana,  before  he  went  to  France,  and 
when  she  joined  him  in  Akron  they 
frugally  set  up  housekeeping  in  an  apart- 
ment shared  with  friends.  At  the  Fire- 
stone plant  Willkie' s  duties  were  restricted 
to  looking  after  the  personal  legal  prob- 
lems of  the  employees  and  there  was  not 
much  chance  for  recognition  here.  Soon 
he  made  himself  known  through  his 
stump-speaking  for  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  his  activity  in  the  American 
Legion.  As  acting  commander  of  Sum- 
mit County  Post  from  1920  to  1921,  he 
showed  his  skill  at  reconciling  factions. 
In  1922  he  spoke  out  against  the  bonus 
as  an  unjustified  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

After  a  year  and  a  half  in  Akron  the 
young  lawyer  and  speech-maker  came 
to  the  attention  of  Mather  and  Nesbitt,  a 
law  firm  that  represented,  among  other 
large  clients,  the  Northern  Ohio  Traction 
and  Light  Company.  From  this  date 
on    Willkie's    is    a    success    story.     He 
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showed  up  at  the  law  office  early  in  the 
morning,  lunched  on  a  sandwich,  and 
never  begrudged  his  evenings  to  his 
briefs.  He  could  labor  half  the  night, 
then  read  a  book,  and  do  with  a  few 
hours'  sleep.  The  Traction  and  Light 
Company  officials  found  that  he  could 
dispatch  a  case  more  swiftly  and  effec- 
tively than  his  older  associates.  In  a 
year's  time  he  was  made  a  junior  partner 
of  the  law  firm. 

Anecdotes  of  Willkie's  surprise  tactics 
in  court  and  his  skill  in  handling  juries 
to  the  bewilderment  and  confusion  of  his 
opponents  are  legion  in  Akron.  There 
was  never  a  lawyer  who  cared  so  much 
about  winning.  Willkie  and  Xesbitt 
were  at  one  time  defending  the  Traction 
and  Light  Company  against  a  man 
whose  automobile  had  crashed  head  on 
with  a  streetcar.  They  were  not  encour- 
aged by  the  fact  that  Judge  Lionel  S. 
Pardee,  the  plaintiff,  his  counsel,  and  a 
member  of  the  jury  were  all  Elks.  As 
was  his  custom.  Judge  Pardee  retired  to 
his  chambers  while  the  lawyers  summed 
up.  As  their  opponent  talked,  Roy 
Nesbitt  objected,  and  Willkie,  who  was 
standing  in  the  doorway  between  the 
courtroom  and  Pardee's  office,  relayed 
the  objection.  ''Oh  hell,  let  them  fight 
it  out,"  snapped  Pardee,  annoyed  at 
being  disturbed.  Quick  on  the  uptake, 
Willkie  stepped  into  the  courtroom  and 
told  the  jury,  "The  judge  says  'Oh  hell, 
let  them  fight  it  out.'  " 

Nesbitt  again  objected,  and  this  time 
the  judge  said  Nesbitt  could  go  to  hell. 
W^illkie  again  reported  the  judge's  re- 
mark, and  the  jury  sensed  the  judicial 
bias.  They  decided  the  case  in  favor  of 
Willkie  and  Nesbitt. 

This  story  was  told  me  with  chuckles 
by  Judge  E.  D.  Fritch,  an  elderly  jurist 
distinguished  for  his  probity  who  is  an  ad- 
mirer of  Willkie's.  He  said  he  had  never 
known  another  lawyer  at  the  Akron  bar 
who  could  have  thought  as  fast  as  Willkie 
did  in  this  case,  or  who  would  have  had 
the  temerity  to  relay  the  judge's  remarks 
in  quotes.  Willkie  knew  that  he  could 
not  be  brought  up  on  contempt  of  court 


charges  since  he  had  merely  repeated  the 

judge's  words. 

At  times  juries  handed  down  what 
seemed  to  be  excessive  verdicts  under  the 
spell  of  the  Willkie  personality.  In  these 
days  Willkie  represented  more  than  a 
few  truck  drivers  who,  he  argued,  were 
being  persecuted  by  the  railroads  because 
they  offered  a  new  form  of  competition. 

In  a  case  before  Judge  Fritch  Willkie 
defended  a  laundress  whose  car  had 
struck  a  ten-year-old  child.  The  evi- 
dence was  circumstantial  and  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  child  had  run 
into  the  street.  Two  little  girls  had 
appeared  for  the  prosecution  and  had 
testified  that  they  had  not  seen  "Goldie's 
profile,  but  had  recognized  her  by  her 
red  coat."  When  the  third  little  girl 
witness  changed  the  word  "profile"  to 
"face,"  Willkie  had  his  cue.  Making 
friends  with  the  child  on  the  stand,  he 
suggested  that  she  had  been  talking  in 
the  hall  with  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  that  he  had  told  her  to  say_"face" 
instead  of  "profile."  She  innocently 
nodded  her  head. 

Playing  on  this  one  word,  Willkie 
went  to  town  with  the  jury.  His  dis- 
tinguished opponent,  a  Harvard  man, 
he  said,  used  such  words  as  profile,  but 
he,  Wendell  Willkie,  was  common  folks 
like  the  jury.  He  and  they  talked  plain 
American,  just  as  the  litde  witnesses 
would  have  if  they  had  not  been  coached. 
Willkie  won  the  case. 

Willkie  pulled  every  last  stop  when  he 
sued  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  behalf 
of  a  man  whose  wife  had  been  killed  at  a 
grade  crossing.  The  case  was  a  doubtful 
one  since  the  railroad  claimed  that  the 
bell  had  been  rung  and  the  whistle 
blown.  Summing  up,  Willkie  confessed 
to  the  jury  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
sleep  the  night  before,  knowing  that  he 
would  be  charged  in  the  morning  with 
the  responsibility  of  assessing  in  dollars 
and  cents  the  value  of  a  wife's  and 
mother's  services.  Who,  he  asked,  would 
put  these  children  to  bed  at  night  and 
hear  their  prayers?  There  had  been  a 
question  whether  the  judge  would  allow 
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the  case  even  to  go  to  the  jury.  Hut 
Willkie  got  a  verdict  of  $7,500  for  his 
chcnt.  It  was  set  aside  by  the  judge 
and  the  case  was  settled  before  a  new 
trial  was  held.  Clients  represented  by 
Willkie  usually  got  their  due  or  more 
than  their  due. 

Willkie  had  all  Akron  talking  when  he 
came  up  against  the  late  Harvey  Fire- 
stone in  1925.  It  was  a  case  of  David 
and  Goliath.  Firestone  was  suing  Wil- 
liam H.  Kroeger,  a  man  of  standing  in 
the  community  who  had  had  charge  of 
Firestone's  real  estate  development  for 
employees  and  who  later  became  Super- 
intendent of  State  Buildings  and  Loans. 
Kroeger  asked  his  friend  Willkie  to  de- 
fend him.  It  was  a  curious  suit.  Kroe- 
ger, who  had  represented  Firestone  in 
various  important  capacities,  had  received 
the  modest  stipend  of  S4,200  to  $6,000  a 
year.  In  lieu  of  a  larger  salary,  Fire- 
stone had  turned  over  to  Kroeger, 
according  to  the  latter,  an  interest  in  the 
Akron  Times,  a  sheet  which  Firestone, 
Goodrich,  and  Goodyear  had  founded  in 
1913  to  fight  the  IWW.  In  1916  the 
other  two  rubber  companies  sold  their 
interest  in  the  paper,  but  Kroeger  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  Firestone  stock  in  his 
own  name,  voting  as  a  director  and  col- 
lecting dividends  as  its  owner.  When  in 
1925  the  paper  was  sold  for  the  unex- 
pectedly large  sum  of  $710,000  to  Roy 
Howard,  Firestone  sued  Kroeger  for  his 
10  per  cent  share  in  the  proceeds. 

The  case  was  meat  for  young  Willkie 
who  did  not  care  how  big  a  tycoon 
Firestone  was.  Up  against  a  battery  of 
legal  talent  imported  by  Firestone,  Will- 
kie won  a  round  of  preliminary  court 
skirmishes.  In  an  examination  before 
trial  he  forced  Firestone  to  precede 
Kroeger  on  the  stand.  The  case  was 
finally  settled  out  of  court  in  Kroeger's 
favor.  Firestone  was  more  bitter  against 
Willkie  than  against  Kroeger.  Rumor 
has  it  that  he  tried  to  prevent  Willkie' s 
being  made  president  of  Commonwealth 
and  Southern  nine  years  later.  Yet 
young  Harvey  supported  Willkie  at 
Philadelphia. 


Willkie  once  mentioned  tliis  suit  lo  iiu: 
as  ironic  proof  that  all  a  man  needs  to 
get  ahead  in  the  world  is  a  powerful 
enemy.  Then  his  adversary  was  Fire- 
stone. Later  it  was  to  be  Franklin  I). 
Roosevelt. 

Hard  as  Willkie  worked  on  his  law 
cases,  he  was  active  in  the  local  councils 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  He  refused 
opportunities  to  run  for  ofHce  himself — 
said  he  would  not  take  the  county  prose- 
cutor's job  on  a  silver  platter — but  he 
had  a  voice  in  selecting  other  candidates 
and  campaigned  for  their  election.  The 
cynical  might  suggest  that  as  counsel  for 
a  large  corporation  he  wanted  to  put 
into  office  his  own  men;  but  if  this  had 
been  his  motive  he  should  have  belonged 
not  to  the  Democratic  Party,  but  to  the 
Republican,  which  dominated  the  Akron 
scene  in  the  20's. 

After  the  Democrats  had  elected  a 
Mayor  in  1927  Willkie  sponsored  the 
appointment  of  Judge  Aldrich  Under- 
wood as  City  Law  Director.  Judge 
Underwood,  a  fine  type  of  man  with  a 
social  point  of  view,  told  me  that  in  the 
negotiations  which  as  a  city  official  he 
subsequently  had  with  Willkie  as  the 
representative  of  the  Ohio  Edison,  Will- 
kie never  asked  any  favors  or  got  any. 

In  1922  Willkie  campaigned  for  Mar- 
tin L.  Davey's  reelection  to  Congress 
long  before  the  latter  was  discredited  as 
Governor  of  Ohio.  Years  later,  in  1933 
when  the  Ohio  legislature  investigated 
contributions  to  Davey's  1934  campaign 
for  the  Governorship,  a  witness  by  the 
name  of  Bradley,  formerly  in  the  employ 
of  the  Davey  Tree  Company,  testified 
that  the  Georgia  Power  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  Willkie's  holding  company, 
had  favored  Davey  with  its  business  for 
political  reasons.  The  charge  was  "pure 
bunk,"  Willkie  retorted  in  the  press. 
Far  from  giving  Davey  added  business 
after  Bradley  had  called  on  him  during 
the  campaign,  Willkie  had  ordered  the 
Commonwealth  and  Southern  subsidi- 
aries to  make  no  more  contracts  with 
the  tree  company. 

Willkie's  speeches  before  political  and 
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civic  groups  in  Akron  had  a  revivalist 
flavor.  Once,  a  fellow-Democrat  recalls, 
he  jumped  down  from  the  platform, 
waving  his  arms  as  ne  strode  down  the 
aisle.  There  was  something  of  the  dema- 
gogue in  him.  He  always  represented 
himself  as  the  champion  of  the  common 
man.  While  he  battled  loyally  for  indi- 
vidual clients,  some  of  whom  were  hum- 
ble folk,  he  was  too  much  on  the  make  in 
Akron  and  too  busy  representing  a  cor- 
poration to  be  the  crusader  for  the  people 
his  father  was  before  him. 

During  the  20's  the  unions  were  in  the 
doldrums  in  Akron  and  only  the  Klan, 
which  had  become  a  strong  political 
organization,  challenged  the  convictions 
of  good  liberals.  By  1925  the  Klan  con- 
trolled a  majority  on  the  school  board, 
and  a  group  of  public-spirited  citizens 
organized  a  campaign  to  oust  its  hench- 
men, finally  succeeding  in  1 927.  Willkie 
contributed  money  to  this  campaign  and 
made  no  secret  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Klan.  Testimony  of  Akronites  differs 
as  to  the  number  of  speeches  he  took 
time  out  to  make  in  the  school  fight. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  he  fought 
the  Klan-supported  McAdoo  as  a  dele- 
gate at  the  1 924  Democratic  convention, 
where  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Alfred  E.  Smith.  Returning  from  the 
convention,  he  made  several  speeches  on 
the  Klan  issue. 

During  his  ten  years  in  Akron  Willkie 
continued  to  live  economically  and  in- 
vested his  savings  in  local  bank  and  rail- 
road stocks  which  later  went  with  the 
wind  of  the  depression.  Mrs.  Willkie 
did  her  own  work,  and  the  young  couple 
spent  little  at  the  local  country  club. 
Willkie  had  many  friends,  but  he  pre- 
ferred a  good  argument  or  a  good  book 
to  golfing  or  fishing,  and  he  was  too  busy 
to  be  one  of  the  gang. 

In  1929  fate  took  charge  of  Willkie's 
career.  He  had  made  an  impression  on 
B.  G.  Gobb,  president  of  Gommon wealth 
and  Southern  Gorporation,  for  whose 
Ohio  subsidiaries  Willkie  had  labored  as 
counsel.  Mr.  Gobb  secured  him  a 
^36,000  a  year  job  with  Weadock  and 


Weadock,  New  York  counsel  for  G  &  S. 
Eager  to  succeed  though  he  was,  Willkie 
had  regrets  at  leaving  Akron.  It  tore 
at  his  heart,  he  confided  to  a  friend,  to 
leave  old  associations  in  Akron  and  go  to 
New  York  where  he  would  be  thrown 
with  "moneyed  people."  Perhaps  he 
would  be  happier  if  he  stayed  in  Akron. 
.  .  .  Since  then  Willkie  has  become  a 
cosmopolitan,  but  he  has  changed  neither 
his  Indiana  drawl  nor  his  hair-cut. 
When  you  meet  him  you  feel  that  you 
have  always  known  him. 

IV 

Three  years  after  he  arrived  in  New 
York  he  was  made  president  of  the 
Gommonwealth  and  Southern  at  $75,000 
a  year.  He  became  the  spearhead  of 
the  forces  opposing  the  New  Deal's 
alleged  attempt  to  control  rather  than 
regulate  industry.  Because  he  believed 
that  the  TVA  was  guilty  of  unbusinesslike 
methods  in  its  bookkeeping  and  so  was 
unfairly  competing  with  private  enter- 
prise, he  carried  his  case  to  the  people  in 
speeches  and  articles  and  into  the  courts 
after  the  government  had  refused  to 
compromise  with  him  in  1935.  He  lost 
in  the  courts,  but  in  the  end  he  turned 
defeat  into  victory  and  sold  the  properties 
of  the  Tennessee  Power  Gompany  to 
TVA  for  a  sum  considerably  larger  than 
the  government  had  first  off'ered. 

Whether  his  father  would  have  stood 
with  the  Gommonwealth  and  Southern 
stockholders  against  the  government's 
socialization  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
seems  doubtful.  Yet  it  was  his  father's 
teaching  that  a  man  should  dedicate 
himself  completely  to  the  job  in  hand 
which  made  Wendell  Willkie  the  re- 
doubtable antagonist  to  the  New  Deal — 
to  its  methods  rather  than  to  all  of  its 
aims — that  he  has  become. 

"It  is  the  job  we  are  doing,  not  the 
perquisites  that  go  with  it,  that  counts 
with  a  Willkie,"  Fred  Willkie  claims. 
This  must  be  true  of  Wendell  Willkie  or 
he  would  have  allowed  the  Gommon- 
wealth and  Southern  to  raise  his  salary  as 
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they  offered  to  in  the  course  of  the  TVA 
fight.  He  also  refused  a  proffer  of 
a  S225,000  position  with  another  cor- 
poration. 

In  Wall  Street  and  in  Washington 
Wendell  Willkie  has  won  the  reputation 
of  being  a  clean  fighter.  This  is  con- 
ceded by  more  than  a  few  who  disagree 
with  his  views  on  government. 

To  one  who  knows  him  there  can  be 
no  question  that  he  is  as  devoted  to  our 
political  democratic  processes  as  was  his 
father,  who  fought  for  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  stood  for  free  trade  in 
ideas.  As  a  utility  executive  Willkie  has 
been  faithful  to  his  inherited  belief  in 
collective  bargaining.  His  article  called 
"Fair  Play,"  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Republic  of  March  18,1 940,  makes  clear 
where  he  stands  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
He  delighted  in  showing  this  piece  to  the 
type  of  men  in  Wall  Street  who  say, 
"There's  only  one  way  to  get  the  Reds, — 
give  them  no  quarter  of  any  kind." 

Wendell  Willkie  is  many  times  more 
ambitious  than  his  father  was.  But  is  it 
an  overriding  ambition?  At  the  end  of 
the  second  ballot  at  Philadelphia  his  floor 
manager,  Governor  Stassen,  telephoned 
him:  "You  are  gambling  with  the  biggest 
thing  you've  ever  gambled  with,  Wendell 
Willkie — we  could  use  Pennsylvania's 
seventy-two  votes  at  this  point.  Shall  I 
have  a  talk  with  Joe  Pew?"  Willkie 
hesitated  the  fraction  of  a  second  and 


then  said:  "No."  He  wanted  no  strings 
tied  to  iiis  nomination. 

Willkie's  self-assurance  is  great.  He 
never  fails  to  put  both  best  feet  forward. 
But  underneath  his  cockiness  lies  a  real 
humility.  A  few  days  after  the  miracle 
had  happened  in  Philadelphia  I  caught 
him  in  a  reflective  mood  viewing  his 
candidacy  as  an  eddy — or  a  whirlpool  if 
you  will — in  the  stream  of  history.  "I 
haven't  figured  out  yet,"  he  confessed, 
"why  this  thing  has  happened  to  a  man 
who  was,  until  a  few  years  ago,  a  Demo- 
crat; to  a  man  who  did  not  have  a  single 
pledged  delegate.  It  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  times  we  live  in,  but 
just  what,  I  am  not  sure." 

Buoyant  individual  that  he  is,  Willkie 
takes  his  responsibilities  with  high  seri- 
ousness. It  is  altogether  possible  that  if 
elected  President  he  would  serve  one 
hundred  and  thirty  million  Americans 
even  more  faithfully  than  he  served 
two  hundred  thousand  C  &  S  stock- 
holders. 

A  progressive  Ohio  publisher,  who 
never  knew  Willkie's  father  but  who 
knows  Willkie  well,  made  a  prediction 
which  portrays  the  real  Willkie  as  more 
his  father's  son  than  a  partisan  for  the 
propertied  class.  "Given  the  chance," 
this  publisher  said,  "Wendell  Willkie  will 
dedicate  himself  to  serving  all  the  people, 
not  only  the  privileged  few.  Deep  down 
he  is  an  idealist  and  a  born  crusader." 
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ON  June  18,  1940,  after  five  years  of 
advance  talk,  publicity,  gossip,  and 
rumor,  the  long-awaited  New  York  after- 
noon tabloid  PM  was  first  published. 
Since  then  repercussions  have  been  nu- 
merous and  strange.  What  is  PM,  where 
did  it  come  from,  and  what  is  it  all  about? 

The  editor  and  publisher  is  Ralph 
McAllister  Ingersoll,  until  1939  publisher 
and  formerly  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Time,  Inc.,  and  before  that 
managing  editor  of  the  New  Yorker;  he  is 
chiefly  known  as  a  successful  magazine 
promoter.  The  capital  of  PM — a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars — comes  from  some 
of  the  most  influential  families  in  Amer- 
ica. As  for  the  editorial  staff  and  con- 
tributors, no  such  galaxy  of  literary 
celebrities  has  ever  before  been  assem- 
bled by  a  newspaper;  it  includes  Lillian 
Hellman,  playwright;  Dashiell  Hammett, 
novelist  and  scenarist;  Louis  Kronen- 
berger,  essayist  and  critic;  Richard  O. 
Boyer,  magazine  writer;  Dalton  Trumbo, 
novelist,  playwright,  and  scenarist;  Leo 
Huberman,  historian  and  teacher;  Roger 
Dakin,  biographer  and  journalist;  Leane 
Zugsmith,  novelist,  and  many  others. 
Probably  no  newspaper  ever  has  had  a 
staff  responsible  for  so  many  books. 

The  paper  itself  was  to  be  "an  historic 
event,"  "a  new  kind  of  newspaper,"  "the 
easiest  newspaper  to  read";  its  typog- 
raphy would  be  the  last  word,  every  sort 
of  mechanical  aid  would  be  employed  to 
turn  out  a  perfect  product;  employing 
celebrated  photographers,  it  would  revo- 


lutionize pictorial  journalism;  it  would 
carry  no  advertising  and  so  be  free  of 
pressure  from  business  quarters;  it  would 
be  conscious  of  the  social  problems  of  the 
day,  would  exert  a  profound  cultural 
influence  on  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and 
would  reshape  newspaper  standards. 
And  it  would  be  a  fighting  newspaper. 
An  early  prospectus  described  its  editorial 
attitude:  "We  are  against  people  who 
push  each  other  around,  just  for  the  fun  of 
pushing,  whether  they  flourish  in  this 
country  or  abroad.  We  are  against 
fraud  and  deceit  and  greed  and  cruelty 
and  we  will  seek  to  expose  their  prac- 
titioners. We  are  for  people  who  are 
kindly  and  courageous  and  honest.  We 
respect  intelligence,  sound  accomplish- 
ment, open-mindedness,  religious  toler- 
ance. We  do  not  believe  all  mankind's 
problems  are  now  being  solved  success- 
fully by  any  existing  social  order,  cer- 
tainly not  our  own,  and  we  propose  to 
crusade  for  those  who  seek  constructively 
to  improve  the  way  men  live  together. 
We  are  Americans  and  we  prefer  democ- 
racy to  any  other  principle  of  government." 
Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  heard  of. 
The  circumstances  in  which  the  proj- 
ect got  under  way  were  unusual.  Mr. 
Ingersoll  had  been  associated  with  the 
Luce  news  magazines — Time,  Fortune, 
Life — all  spectacular  successes.  They 
are  based  on  a  formula,  and  make  very 
little  attempt  to  gather  original  news. 
They  make  no  attempt  to  duplicate  the 
twenty-four-hour-a-day  task  of  gathering 
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news  which  the  great  daihes  and  the 
press  services  do.  Instead,  large  stalls 
rewrite  what  the  daily  papers  publish. 
The  material  is  then  "processed,"  col- 
ored, and  expanded  with  material  gath- 
ered by  a  large  number  of  researchers 
who  ransack  libraries  and  travel  about 
the  country  interviewing  great  and  small 
in  search  of  human  interest  and  "back- 
ground" facts.  But  the  work  is  primarily 
an  inside  job,  and  Mr.  IngersoU  was  ex- 
perienced in  the  organization  of  it. 
Save  for  a  brief  term  on  the  New  York 
American,  as  a  cub  reporter,  he  has  no 
experience  in  the  gathering  of  raw  news 
nor  familiarity  with  the  management  of 
newspapers. 

The  Luce  periodicals  attained  their 
greatest  success  during  the  great  depres- 
sion. It  was  also  a  time  when  uncer- 
tainty about  the  future  shook  the  ideas  of 
most  people.  There  were  millions  of  un- 
employed, nothing  was  secure,  no  one 
knew  what  was  going  to  happen  next. 
From  1930  to  1935  the  Communist  Party 
made  considerable  headway,  losing  some- 
thing of  the  sectarian  flavor  which  had 
marked  it  since  its  organization  in  1919. 
However,  its  bitter  and  outspoken  hostil- 
ity to  all  brands  of  liberals  and  competing 
radicals  remained.  But  by  1935  the 
career  of  Adolf  Hitler  had  forced  the 
Kremlin  to  think  hard;  he  was  a  power. 
In  the  summer  of  that  year  the  Seventh 
World  Congress  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national was  held  in  Moscow  and  the 
policy  of  the  anti-fascist  Popular  Front 
was  decided  upon;  with  the  tide  of  fas- 
cism rising,  all  hands  throughout  the 
world  were  called  upon  to  stop  the  onrush 
of  barbarians.  In  the  United  States 
great  strides  were  made  by  the  Commu- 
nists among  the  trade  unions,  particularly 
in  the  newly  organized  C.I.O.  The 
Popular  Front  policy  also  called  for  the 
expansion  of  a  large  number  of  organ- 
izations largely  dominated  by  Com- 
munists. It  was  represented  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  by  the  Teachers' 
Union  and  the  American  Student  Union. 
The  John  Reed  clubs  carried  the  word 
among  the  artists,  the  American  Writers' 


Congress  performed  a  similar  job  fc;r 
authors,  the  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy  drew  liberals  of  all 
shades  and  colors.  The  campaign  en- 
listed f(jllowcrs  all  over  the  country,  but 
its  chief  strength  developed  in  the  cities, 
above  all  in  New  York  and  Hollywood. 
The  high  tide  for  the  Popular  Front 
came  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
when  American  volunteers  and  funds 
were  sent  to  aid  the  Loyalists. 

In  New  York  during  the  depression 
the  "intellectuals"  were  in  something  of 
a  turmoil;  liberalism  was  played  out, 
fascism  was  a  fact,  and  if  the  Popular 
Front  wasn't  a  step  forward,  what  was? 
Many  of  Mr.  Luce's  employees  felt  that 
way,  and  Mr.  IngersoU  was  decidedly 
sympathetic.  Indeed,  at  one  time  he 
talked  about  publishing  an  American 
edition  of  The  Week — a  London  weekly 
news-letter  with  a  Communist  slant 
edited  by  Claude  Cockburn,  once  an 
American  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times.  This  news-letter  had  a  wide  cir- 
culation in  New  York  among  newspaper 
and  magazine  people  and  business 
houses.  There  was  a  quantity  of  news 
that  the  dailies  suppressed  or  could  not 
see;  the  reporting  of  the  Spanish  War 
had  been  biased;  labor  didn't  have  the 
press  it  ought  to  have;  what  about  hous- 
ing, the  sharecroppers,  and  the  Okies? 
The  new  paper,  it  was  decided  after  other 
projects  had  been  abandoned,  would 
tackle  these  problems;  it  would  be  a  new 
version  of  the  newspaperman's  dream  of 
a  paper  where  this  time,  by  God,  the 
facts  about  "that  traction  deal"  would 
see  daylight. 

The  central  figure  in  PM  is  Mr.  Inger- 
soU, born  in  1900,  educated  at  Yale  as  a 
mining  engineer,  and  working  as  a  New 
York  reporter  by  1923.  He  says  that  he 
got  his  first  idea  for  PM  when  during  a 
pressmen's  strike  in  1923  all  the  New 
York  papers  together  put  out  a  small 
eight-page  newspaper  without  adver- 
tising. Nothing  came  of  the  idea,  how- 
ever, until  1935  when  Mr.  IngersoU  was 
joined  by  Edward  Stanley,  then  assistant 
to  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
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Associated  Press.  Mr.  Ingersoll  and 
Mr.  Stanley  set  up  an  organization  called 
Publications  Research,  Inc.,  and  plan- 
ning for  PM  began. 

The  five  years  of  organization  were 
troubled;  after  numerous  differences  of 
opinion,  Mr.  Stanley  withdrew.  Daniel 
Gillmor,  now  editor  and  publisher  of 
Friday,  and  an  enthusiastic  Popular 
Fronter,  put  in  a  large  sum,  could  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Ingersoll,  and  took  his 
money  out.  Still,  while  the  gathering  of 
"intellectuals"  and  literary  celebrities 
for  the  staff  proceeded,  the  basic  editorial 
attitude  did  not  change.  "What  we 
would  have  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Inger- 
soll in  a  memorandum  in  the  spring  of 
1939,  "would  be  an  organ  of  the  United 
Front.  Not  an  organ  dedicated  to  put- 
ting over  the  United  Front,  or  any  part 
of  it.  But  an  organ  that  believed  in  the 
destiny  of  the  people  and  that  therefore 
all  those  conflicting  elements  of  the 
United  Front  were,  with  greater  or  lesser 
efficiency,  moving  in  the  right  direction." 
After  repeated  postponements,  it  was 
hoped  to  publish  in  the  fall  of  1 939.  But 
in  August,  1939,  came  the  Hitler  agree- 
ment with  Russia  and  the  Popular  Front 
blew  up.  The  upheaval  in  New  York 
intellectual  circles  was  terrific  and  PM 
was  not  unaffected.  Finally,  however, 
on  June  18,  1940,  the  first  issue  hit  the 
sidewalks,  its  general  Popular  Front  atti- 
tude substantially  intact. 

II 

Advance  advertising  and  publicity 
promised  readers  of  PM  better  news 
writing  than  they  were  accustomed  to 
get.  As  Mr.  Ingersoll  put  it  in  a  mem- 
orandum: "PM  will  be  written  in  Eng- 
lish— as  distinct  from  journalese.  Prob- 
ably the  first  words  ever  said  on  paper 
about  PM  declared  that  it  should  be 
written  by  men  and  women  with  a  talent 
for  words.  Its  staff  will  create  its  own 
style,  giving  its  columns  their  own  per- 
sonality." At  the  start  all  copy  by  staff 
members  was  to  be  put  into  type  as  writ- 
ten, without  any  touch  of  the  editorial 


blue  pencil.  But  after  two  days  of  woe 
a  copy  desk  was  installed,  and  now  PM 
has  one  of  the  biggest  copy  desks  in  New 
York.  Still,  the  talent  for  words  is  not 
yet  strangled.  The  issue  for  August  9th, 
for  example,  has  a  photograph  of 
James  D.  Mooney  of  General  Motors 
adroitly  captioned:  "This  rich  Ameri- 
can's proud  look  is  because  of  the  medal 
around  his  neck  Hitler  has  just  be- 
stowed . ' '  Better  quality  paper  and  print- 
ing were  also  promised;  more  and  better 
news  photographs;  revival  of  drawings 
and  sketches,  a  la  Daumier;  complete 
but  brief  news  coverage,  with  omission 
of  nonsense  from  the  news  columns; 
avoidance  of  frozen  news  patterns; 
elimination  of  space-filling  "features"; 
no  advertising  din — a  vision  that  brought 
PM  more  than  ten  thousand  job  applica- 
tions and  caused  a  number  of  good 
journalists  to  give  up  secure  positions  to 
join  PM.  But  now,  after  two  months  of 
publication,  the  paper  shows  itself  to  be, 
technically,  no  more  than  a  high-grade 
tabloid,  squarer  in  format  than  the 
standard;  the  front  page  is  printed  partly 
in  color  but  is  otherwise  undistinguished; 
the  layout  is  outmoded  in  style. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  phase  of  early  growth, 
but  PM  in  many  ways  shows  an  absence 
of  expert  co-ordination.  When  the  Ger- 
man consulate  in  the  Whitehall  Building, 
New  York,  was  bombed,  men  from  the 
city  and  the  crime  departments  of  PM 
argued  heatedly  in  the  corridors  about 
which  department  should  handle  the 
situation,  while  newsmen  from  other 
papers  went  about  gathering  the  facts. 
PM  when  circularizing  potential  sub- 
scribers before  it  appeared  instructed 
them  not  to  send  in  any  money,  just  their 
names,  and  to  give  their  money  to  news- 
dealers who  delivered  the  paper.  This 
instruction  was  given  apparently  by 
someone  without  knowledge  of  the  New 
York  City  newspaper-distribution  system 
and  without  consulting  the  circulation 
department.  Newsstand  dealers  and 
stationers  deliver  morning  papers  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  day  when  they  have  no 
other  business  to  attend  to;  but  in  the 
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afternoon  most  of  tlicni  cannot  be  b(jth- 
crcd  with  home  deliveries.  Directly 
contradictory  news  reports  and  expres- 
sions of  opinion  have  appeared  in  its 
pages,  sometimes  on  the  same  page,  il- 
lustrating lack  of  editorial  insight.  In 
the  same  issue  Willkic  is  described  as  the 
Wall  Street  station-wagon  candidate 
and  also  as  the  candidate,  heartily  dis- 
liked by  Wall  Street,  who  once  threat- 
ened to  punch  Morgan's  nose. 

The  important  features  missing  from 
PM,  features  that  are  the  circulation 
backbones  of  newspapers,  are  comics, 
stock  market  reports,  detailed  sports 
reports,  and  expertly  written  paid  adver- 
tising. Comics,  according  to  a  Gallup 
poll,  are  the  great  single  factor  in  the 
sale  of  newspapers,  and  their  readers  are 
mainly  adults.  Only  two  major  papers 
sell  without  comics — the  New  Tork  Times 
and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Partly 
offsetting  these  deficiencies,  PM  pub- 
lishes the  biggest  radio  program  section 
in  the  city  and  cinema  ratings. 

Aside  from  its  shortage  in  standard 
features,  the  greatest  blank  spot  in  PM 
as  a  newspaper  is  its  lack  of  spot  news, 
while  as  a  picture  paper  it  lacks  spot 
photographs.  PM^s  editions  regularly 
hit  the  streets  long  after  competitors 
have  skimmed  the  newsstand  cream  with 
the  latest  flash  news;  the  PM  headlines 
often  look  like  ancient  history  alongside 
rival  headlines.  Static,  scenic,  and 
merely  pretty  photographs  adorn  its 
pages. 

The  biggest  promise  on  which  PM  has 
fallen  flat  is:  ''PM's  front  page  .  .  . 
will  give  the  reader  a  thirty-second  an- 
swer to  the  question:  What's  new?" 
Whatever  else  it  does,  the  new  tabloid 
doesn't  get  the  news  fast  enough;  it  is 
anywhere  from  two  to  three  hours  late  in 
spot  news;  it  often  blunders.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Republican  convention  it 
predicted,  "Taft  is  in."  And  gave  the 
reasons. 

PM  made  its  debut  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  savage  war  in  history  and  the  most 
tense  political  situation  in  the  United 
States    since    the     Civil    War.     Hard- 


hitting New  York  papers  were  daily 
scooping  the  world  with  stories  on  the 
British  d<^*bAcle  in  Norway  and  the  re- 
treat from  Flanders.  Into  this  feverish 
scene  PM  came  like  a  novice.  It  was, 
furthermore,  handicapped  by  a  five- 
cent  price,  in  a  city  where  some  of  the 
best  papers  in  the  world  sell  for  three 
cents.  It  had  missed  an  opportunity 
to  buy  the  Brooklyn  Eaglets  Associated 
Press  franchise  which  included  the 
Wirephoto  service,  and  now  has  to  get 
along  with  the  less  comprehensive  United 
Press  service.  But  even  an  AP  fran- 
chise cannot  give  PM  competitive  equal- 
ity with  papers  like  the  World- Telegram 
and  the  New  Tork  Times.  To  achieve  ap- 
proximate equality  it  would  still  have  to 
assemble  an  experienced  foreign  news 
staff  directed  by  an  editor  who  knows 
his  men.  Richard  Boyer,  of  the  New 
Yorker  and  Friday,  was  sent  to  Berlin. 
Dalton  Trumbo,  who  had  written  sce- 
narios and  is  the  author  of  the  success- 
ful novel,  Johnny  Got  His  Gun,  is  on  spe- 
cial assignment  in  London.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  expect  expert  reporting  from  in- 
experienced men  who  don't  know  the 
ropes.  To  plug  the  London  situation, 
Ben  Robertson,  Jr.,  a  trained  city  man, 
was  hired  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  sent  over.  Heavily  staffed 
with  literary  folk  and  political  intellec- 
tuals, PM  is  short  on  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity: news-getters.  Even  in  selecting 
journalists  PM  has  been  attracted  mostly 
by  re- write  and  office  men.  After  all 
the  advance  advertising,  PM  sums  up  as 
a  daily  pro-Soviet  hybrid  of  Time  and 
Life  with  overtones  of  the  New  Yorker — 
all  publications  on  which  Mr.  Ingersoll 
has  worked. 

PM  publishes  no  advertising.  Instead 
it  summarizes  advertising  which  appears 
in  other  New  York  newspapers,  a  prac- 
tical device  to  give  readers  essential  buy- 
ing information.  This  was  originally  an 
ingenious  move  to  circumvent  the  adver- 
tising competition  of  rivals  but  it  was 
turned  into  a  sweeping  promotional  vir- 
tue. "No  advertisers  can  influence 
PM.''     It  costs  from  S300,000  to  S500,- 
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000  a  year  to  operate  an  advertising  de- 
partment and  by  cutting  this  out  in  the 
opening  stages  the  management  made  a 
considerable  saving.  Letter  on  things 
may  be  different.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  management  is  preju- 
diced against  advertising;  most  of  the 
stockholders  are  connected  with  heavily 
advertised  enterprises  and  William  Ben- 
ton and  Chester  Bowles,  partners  in  the 
big  advertising  firm  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
are  both  on  the  PM  board  of  directors. 
According  to  one  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's 
memoranda:  ''If  we  achieve  the  substan- 
tial circulation  we  expect,  publishing 
history  shows  that  advertisers  in  plenty 
will  follow.  Thus  advertising  can  and 
will  be  sold,  but  only  after  we  achieve 
circulation  success." 


Ill 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1940,  PM  de- 
voted a  full  page  to  a  document  which 
named  a  long  list  of  PM  staff  members 
and  charged  them  with  being  either 
Communists  or  Communist  sympathiz- 
ers. The  photographs  of  a  number  of 
those  named  were  published  on  the  same 
page.  According  to  PM,  this  document 
was  being  circulated  in  competing  news- 
paper offices  and  was  presumably  to  be 
published  as  an  attempt  to  hurt  the 
circulation  of  the  new  paper.  Mr.  In- 
gersoU  did  not  deny  the  charges  in  the 
document  but  said:  "Since  its  inception 
PM  has  printed  no  news  that  would  give 
any  reader  honest  grounds  for  suspecting 
that  we  are  Communists,  that  we  are 
fascists,  that  we  are  racially  prejudiced, 
that  we  are  intolerant  of  any  religion. 
But  rumors  have  been  spread  against  us. 
Because  spreading  unprincipled  rumors 
appears  to  be  the  cheapest  way  of  com- 
batting a  newcomer."  He  reminded 
the  readers  of  PM  that  Communist 
staff  members  of  the  New  Tork  Times  and 
of  Time,  Inc.,  had  published  little  house 
organs  of  their  own. 

Actually,  this  document  although  its 
contents  are  considered  authentic  on  the 
left,  was  a  "plant."     It  had  been  put  to- 


gether by  a  New  York  newspaperman 
and  handed  over  mysteriously  to  a  friend 
of  PM  with  the  warning  that  enemies 
were  gunning  for  the  paper.  PM  fell  for 
the  plant,  thus  putting  into  type  identifi- 
cations other  papers  would  have  been 
afraid  to  publish. 

Ordinarily  the  general  public  probably 
wouldn't  give  a  thought  to  the  Popular 
Front  interests  of  the  PM  staff.  If  the 
public  likes  the  paper  it  will  buy  it;  if  it 
doesn't  like  it,  it  won't.  The  product  is 
more  important  to  the  public  than  the 
people  who  make  it.  But  in  the  case  of 
PM,  the  Popular  Front  coloration  has 
succeeded  in  making  the  paper  even 
more  of  a  curiosity,  has  caused  talk  all 
over  the  country.  For  a  group  of  suc- 
cessful magazine  people  together  with  a 
number  of  politicalized  literary,  stage, 
and  movie  people  have  combined  to  put 
out  a  daily  paper.  Inexperienced,  their 
venture  was  undertaken  in  the  hardest 
spot  of  all — New  York  City.  It  would 
be  a  terrific  job  to  get  the  paper  out  in 
any  case.  Many  of  these  people  had 
Communist  or  Popular  Front  sympa- 
thies; their  political  preoccupations  did 
not  help  them  any  in  their  predicament. 

Of  course  not  all  of  the  PM  staff  are 
Popular  Fronters.  Duncan  Aikman, 
the  well-known  magazine  writer  and 
journalist,  is  not;  nor  are  Harry  Feld- 
man,  former  circulation  manager  in 
New  York  for  Hearst,  George  Lyons, 
managing  editor,  formerly  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  Kenneth  Craw- 
ford, former  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Post,  and  a  number  of 
regular  newspapermen  drawn  from  the 
Associated  Press,  the  World-Telegram, 
the  Herald  Tribune  and  other  papers. 
Still,  the  flavor  of  the  original  group 
which  gathered  about  Mr.  Ingersoll  is 
clearly  marked  in  the  paper's  pages. 

This  has  led  to  a  rather  complicated 
picture.  The  control  of  the  paper  is  en- 
tirely in  Mr.  Ingersoll's  hands  because 
the  stockholders  gave  him  a  contract 
with  power  to  determine  all  the  business 
and  editorial  policies  for  five  years. 
We  have,  then,  a  Popular  Front  news- 
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paper  underwritten  by  a  number  oC  rich 
people  who  presumably  hope  to  mak(! 
money  out  of  the  venture.  Hiii  (he 
Popular  Front  has  blown  up.  Still 
Mr.  IngcrsoU  has  not  swerved,  and  the 
editorial  policy  dierefore  reflects  the 
ideas  of  a  successful  magazine  man  trying 
to  promote  Popular  Front  interests  in  a 
world  where  there  is  no  Popular  Front. 
Next,  for  one  reason  or  another,  persons 
with  Communist  sympathies  often  feel 
compelled  to  deny  the  fact  in  public.  In 
the  case  of  PM,  an  obvious  Popular 
Front  paper,  no  mention  was  made  in 
official  identifications  of  the  fact  that 
the  staff  included  a  former  managing 
editor  of  the  New  Masses,  a  former  editor 
of  the  Communist,  nor  that  many  of  the 
others  wrote  for  Communist  publications. 
This  has  been  responsible  for  a  lot  of 
rather  involved  rationalization,  and  justi- 
fies the  conclusion  that  numerous  im- 
portant assignments  were  made,  not  on 
the  basis  of  newspaper  competence,  but 
on  literary  reputation  and  political 
sympathy. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  has  achieved  something 
of  a  reputation  for  his  memoranda;  he 
has  written  many  on  the  subject  of  PM. 
He  wrote  the  prospectus  for  PM  which 
drew  responses  from  more  than  170,000 
persons.  Some  of  these  memoranda 
have  been  reprinted  as  advertisements. 
One  of  them,  twenty-two  pages  in 
length,  and  published  privately  in  the 
spring  of  1939,  had  this  to  say  about  edi- 
torial policy:  "We  are  a  group  which  be- 
lieves in  the  existence  of  right  and  wrong 
and  we  believe  that  Right  lies  to  the 
Left.  But  how  far?  Here  I  believe  we 
can  be  agnostic  scientists.  I  am  willing 
to  say  frankly  I  do  not  know.  I  am  will- 
ing to  subscribe  to  journalistic  inquiry 
admittedly  and  openly  more  interested 
in  and  more  sympathetic  to  all  Left 
movements — Liberalism,  New  Dealism, 
Socialism,  Communism,  Anarchy." 

Again  he  has  said:  "The  first  thing  to 
be  told  publicly  and  emphatically  and 
continuously  about  capitalism  of  course 
is  that  it  doesn't  exist  or,  if  you  like,  that 
it  exists  everywhere.     In  other  words, 


the  sense  that  U.  S.  Capitalism  must  be 
against  Ojmmunism  is  nonsense  because 
in  whole  sections  of  our  life  in  this  alleged 
capitalistic  country  we  have  no  capital- 
ism at  all.  ...  1  would  like  to  say  .  .  . 
hankly  that  we  have  an  open  mind  on 
Capitalism.  We  are  not  going  to  be  so 
stupid  as  to  be  horrified  by  the  idea  of 
confiscation  of  property  when  we  have 
had  the  phenomenon  of  property  being 
confiscated —by  the  State  for  public 
works,  by  the  State  through  limiting 
profits,  etc.,  for  generations." 

Disquisitions  of  this  misleading  char- 
acter give  a  Through-the-Looking-Glass 
flavor  to  the  paper's  editorial  policy. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  wrote  in  another  memo- 
randum: "We  are  against  the  Fascist 
philosophy.  We  believe  the  evidence  on 
Fascism  is  all  in;  there  is  in  the  Fascist 
philosophy  a  live  threat  to  everything  we 
believe  in,  beginning  with  the  democratic 
way  of  life."  But  in  PM  for  August  first, 
Mr.  Ingersoll  called  for  the  formation  of 
an  American  Fascist  Party,  in  order  to 
"clarify"  issues  and  make  democracy 
"work."  The  reasoning  here  seems  to 
be  that  by  setting  up  a  Fascist  standard 
to  which  all  dishonest  men  might  repair, 
it  would  be  easier  for  the  rest  of  us  to 
recognize  a  Fascist  when  we  see  one.  At 
the  same  time  the  Reich  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  in  friendly  alliance. 

IV 

Meantime,  what  about  the  stockhold- 
ers? PM  proudly  and  truly  asserted 
that  they  were  drawn  from  some  of  the 
most  influential  families  in  America. 
Among  them  are  Marshall  Field  III, 
Mrs.  Louis  Gimbel  (Gimbel  Brothers 
and  Saks-Fifth  Avenue);  Harry  Scher- 
man  (Book-of-the-Month  Club);  M. 
Lincoln  Schuster  (Simon  and  Schuster, 
publishers);  Mrs.  Marion  Rosenwald 
Stern  and  Lessing  Rosenwald  (Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Company);  Philip  A. 
Wrigley,  George  Huntington  Hartford 
II  (Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Com- 
pany); John  Hay  Whitney,  D  wight 
Deere    Wiman     (theatrical    producer); 
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John  L.  Loeb  (broker),  and  Dorothy 
Thompson,  the  eminent  columnist  and 
seer.  The  paper  is  caputaHzed  at  $1,- 
500,000  and  the  stock  is  held  in  blocks 
ranging  from  $50,000  to  about  $200,000. 
Whitney,  Field,  and  the  Rosenwalds  are 
understood  to  hold  the  largest  amounts. 
Already  the  paper's  misfortunes  have 
caused  ructions  among  the  stockholders. 
There  have  been  heated  conferences 
and  impassioned  arguments. 

Mr.  Ingersoll's  success  as  a  promoter 
was  well  known  and  he  brought  with 
him  from  Time,  Inc.,  considerable  pres- 
tige. He  was  credited,  for  example, 
with  bringing  automobile  advertising 
back  to  Time  after  it  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Life^  something  of  a  triumph 
because  it  meant  holding  the  advertising 
for  both  publications.  He  talked  per- 
suasively to  potential  PM  investors  and, 
though  not  yet  forty,  seemed  to  know 
the  newspaper  field  from  Etaoin  to 
Shrdlu,  and  got  the  contract  giving  him  a 
free  hand  in  all  editorial  and  business  de- 
cisions. The  stock  was  sold  with  litera- 
ture stressing  the  spectacular  successes  of 
Time,  Fortune,  Life,  and  the  New  Torker. 
For  a  time  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Company 
were  investigating  the  proposition,  sup- 
posing that  in  some  way  or  other.  Time, 
Inc.,  was  behind  PM.  When  it  discov- 
ered otherwise  the  banking  house  lost 
interest.  But  on  the  whole,  the  stock 
promotion  was  an  able  job. 

Clifford  Yewdall,  public  accountant, 
had  worked  out  in  detail,  for  the  pro- 
moters, the  monthly  cash  position  of  the 
enterprise  for  the  first  year,  showing 
$752,610  expected  to  be  on  hand  after 
twelve  months  of  operation,  in  which  the 
paper  would  be  out  of  the  "red"  in  the 
eighth  month  and  earning  $39,250  the 
twelfth.  The  prospectus  stressed  that 
no  capital  investment  was  being  made; 
office  and  printing  facilities  were  to  be 
rented.  In  every  way  the  prospectus 
breathed  conservatism,  concern  for  prof- 
its, attention  to  every  detail  of  operation. 

Stock  was  sold  in  units  of  ten  shares  of 
common  and  one  of  preferred  at  $100.10 


per  unit.  Preferred  was  valued  at  $100 
and  common  at  1  cent.  PM  has  out- 
standing 300,000  shares  of  common,  of 
which  Ingersoll  took  75,000  shares,  and 
15,000  shares  of  preferred.  A  total  of 
75,000  shares  of  common  is  held  for  dis- 
tribution to  staff  members  as  bonuses. 
The  common  carries  all  voting  power  up 
to  three  years,  so  that,  his  contract  aside, 
Mr.  Ingersoll's  $750  gives  him  25  per 
cent  of  the  vote,  while  his  personally  se- 
lected staff  holds  another  25  per  cent. 
It  is  believed  in  newspaper  circles  that 
Mr.  Ingersoll's  personal  investment  does 
not  exceed  $25,000  in  all. 

If  the  paper  turns  profitable  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  the  preferred  shall  be  retired 
at  par  out  of  profits  and  all  power  shall  be 
vested  in  the  common,  in  which  case 
voting  power  would  be  divided  between 
the  management  and  investors.  If  the 
paper  loses  money,  however,  it  will  be  in 
full  control  of  the  preferred  stockholders 
after  three  years. 

But  for  the  first  five  years,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Ingersoll's  contract,  all  stock  pro- 
visos bearing  on  control  are  largely  aca- 
demic; for  under  his  contract  Mr.  Inger- 
soll has  full  power  unless  a  court  should 
rule  otherwise  or  unless  he  should  decide 
to  give  ear  to  the  stockholders.  Inger- 
soll is  paid  $36,000  a  year,  compared 
with  his  earlier  demand  for  $45,000  from 
PM  stockholders,  which  was  vetoed  by 
attorneys  for  the  Whitney  interest.  The 
great  question  is:  Can  PM  make  the 
grade? 

At  the  moment  there  are  doubts. 
Circulation,  newsstand  sales  of  PM  in 
June,  stimulated  by  all  the  ballyhoo, 
were  around  200,000  copies  daily.  Cir- 
culation experts  estimated  newsstand 
sales  three  weeks  after  first  publication 
at  92,000  copies,  and  estimates  at  the 
end  of  July  placed  the  figure  at  51,000, 
with  all-round  distribution  at  150,000 
copies.  This  was  nearly  100,000  be- 
low the  nearest  competitor,  the  Post. 
At  this  writing  the  pulse  of  PM  is  fast, 
the  temperature  high,  respiration  diffi- 
cult. 
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FROM  BLUEPRINTS  TO  GUNFIRE 


THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  COMMISSION  GETS  TO  WORK 


BY  FRANK  C.  HANIGHEN 


rWAS  on  May  28th  that  President 
Roosevelt  announced  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  National  Defense  Advisory 
Commission.  The  announcement  came 
with  typical  Rooseveltian  timing.  The 
press  had  been  demanding  an  "economic 
dictator"  to  spend  efficiently  the  mount- 
ing billions  for  defense.  The  country, 
impatient  for  military  security,  had  been 
clamoring  for  a  speed-up  of  rearmament. 
An  emergency  atmosphere,  in  short,  had 
created  something  which  may  prove  of 
epochal  importance. 

The  names  of  the  members  inspired 
confidence.  They  were  as  follows:  Wil- 
liam S.  Knudsen,  President  of  General 
Motors  Corporation — production;  Ed- 
ward R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration— raw  materials;  Sidney  Hill- 
man,  President  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers — labor;  Leon  Hender- 
son, member  of  the  SEC — prices;  Ralph 
Budd,  President  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  R.R. — transportation; 
Chester  C.  Davis,  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board — agriculture;  Miss  Har- 
riet Elliott,  Dean  of  Women  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina — consumers. 
Here  was  a  group  of  capable  individuals 
who  might  be  expected  to  accomplish  the 
task  of  defense  quickly  and  efficiently. 

The  objective  of  the  Commission  was 
officially  described  as  follows:  to  translate 
the  defense  program  from  blueprints  into 
action.  This  task,  it  was  explained,  is 
based  on  three  fundamental  questions: 


What  do  we  need?  Where  is  it?  How 
do  we  get  it?  The  statutory  definition  of 
its  duties  ran  as  follows:  "To  supervise 
and  direct  investigations  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and 
heads  of  executive  departments  as  to: 
(1)  the  mobilization  of  military  and  naval 
resources  and  defense;  (2)  the  increase  of 
domestic  production  of  articles  and  mate- 
rials essential  to  the  support  of  armies  and 
of  the  people  during  the  interruption  of 
foreign  commerce;  (3)  data  as  to  the 
amounts,  location,  method,  and  means 
of  production,  and  availability  of  mili- 
tary supplies;  (4)  the  giving  of  informa- 
tion to  producers  and  manufacturers  as 
to  the  class  of  supplies  needed  by  the 
military  and  other  services  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  requirement  relating  thereto; 
and  (5)  the  creation  of  relations  which 
will  render  possible  in  time  of  need  the 
immediate  concentration  and  utilization 
of  the  resources  of  the  Nation." 

But  the  public  did  not  examine  closely 
the  definition  of  the  Commission's  func- 
tions. The  public  did  its  thinking  about 
the  Commission  with  a  liberal  share 
of  wishing.  Conservative  business  men 
foresaw  their  colleagues  on  the  Commis- 
sion "cracking  down"  on  "lazy"  Labor. 
Labor,  noting  the  presence  of  Hillman, 
Henderson  and  a  "liberal  employer"  like 
Knudsen,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  would  "crack  down"  on  reactionary 
employers.  And  all  elements,  with  the 
boundless  American  confidence  in  techni- 
cal genius,  envisioned  Mr.  Knudsen  turn- 
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ing  out  countless  planes  and  tanks  within 
a  few  months. 

As  time  passed,  hoA^ever,  it  began  to 
appear  that  the  DAC  possessed  no  thau- 
maturgic  powers.  It  was  primarily,  as 
its  name  indicated,  "Advisory."  It  had 
no  power  to  compel  Industry  and  Gov- 
ernment to  co-operate.  It  was  to  act  as 
an  advisory  co-ordinator,  a  speeder-up — 
if  Industry  and  Government  chose  to  be 
speeded  up.  Perhaps  the  reminder  that 
it  was  legally  established  under  authority 
of  the  1916  statute  which  functioned  at 
the  commencement  of  our  entrance  into 
the  World  War  brought  up  such  ominous 
connotations  as  "Liberty  Motors."  At 
any  rate,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
Commission  could  not  escape  many  of 
the  problems  which  retarded  the  equip- 
ment of  our  Army  in  1917-18.  "Quick 
accomplishment,"  it  appeared,  would  in 
practice  mean  "as  quick  as  possible." 

The  fact  is  that  the  President  had  ap- 
pointed a  very  acceptable  group  of  indi- 
viduals. He  was  ready  to  back  up  any 
reasonable  recommendations  they  might 
make.  They  began  by  addressing  them- 
selves to  their  task  with  industry  and 
spirit.  But,  for  one  thing,  neither  they 
nor  the  President  had  dictatorial  powers: 
they  had  to  work  within  the  present  eco- 
nomic and  political  system.  For  an- 
other, although  specialists,  they  were  not 
magicians:  they  had  to  deal  with  inexora- 
ble technical  problems  which  demanded 
much  time  and  patience.  The  DAC  was 
getting  under  way,  but  the  way  was  go- 
ing to  be  longer  than  the  public  expected. 

II 

That  this  way  was  also  steep  and  wind- 
ing became  evident  when  Mr.  Knudsen, 
as  head  of  the  Production  Division,  be- 
gan to  work  on  airplanes.  In  view  of  the 
lessons  of  the  European  war,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  this  was  the  first  problem 
he  had  to  tackle.  This  involved  dealing 
with  an  industry  immensely  more  com- 
plicated than  in  the  last  war.  The  air- 
plane in  1917,  it  is  often  remarked,  was 
about  as  complicated  compared  with  its 


successor  to-day  as  a  bicycle  would  be. 
Moreover,  scientific  progress  in  aerody- 
namics had  advanced  more  rapidly 
than  the  translation  of  this  progress  in- 
to mass  output.  Standardization,  there- 
fore, loomed  as  one  of  the  first  measures 
necessary  to  cut  through  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  years  of  research  and 
experimentation . 

Standardization,  as  between  the  Army 
and  Navy  services,  was  one  of  the  first 
and  most  obvious  steps.  Before  the 
Commission  had  been  going  many  weeks 
Dr.  George  Meade,  head  of  Knudsen's 
aeronautical  section,  announced  that  the 
Commission  had  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  following  scheme  of  collaboration 
for  Army  and  Navy  buying  which  would 
cut  much  red  tape: 

(1)  Standardization  of  contract  pro- 
visions for  both  services. 

(2)  Where  both  services  buy  from  the 
same  manufacturer,  only  one  does  the 
negotiating. 

(3)  The  Army  and  Navy  have  com- 
promised the  difierences  between  engine- 
test  requirements  of  their  air  arms,  mak- 
ing it  possible  from  now  on  for  a  manu- 
facturer who  passes  the  test  of  one  to 
know  that  his  product  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  other. 

(4)  Where  both  services  use  the  same 
type  of  engine,  specifications  have  been 
standardized. 

But  this  did  not  touch  the  thorny  prob- 
lem of  "types"  and  "models."  It  should 
be  explained  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
have  each  six  basic  types  of  combat 
planes.  In  the  Army:  (1)  fighters;  (2) 
interceptors;  (3)  light  bombers;  (4)  me- 
dium bombers;  (5)  heavy  bombers;  (6) 
reconnaissance.  In  the  Navy:  (1)  scout- 
bombers;  (2)  scout-observation;  (3) 
fighters;  (4)  patrol-bombers;  (5)  torpedo 
bombers;  (6)  utility. 

But  no  co-ordinator  could  possibly 
standardize  these  twelve  into  a  lesser 
number  of  types.  Fighters  must  have 
better  maneuverability  than  bombers. 
Fighters  need  better  armor  and  greater 
fuel  capacity  than  interceptors  (since 
they  must  protect  the  bombers).     Bomb- 
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crs  need  greater  fuel  capacity  than 
fighters.  Certain  Navy  bombers  hmd  on 
water.  All  Army  planes  land  on  terra 
firma.  Many  naval  planes  must  be 
more  compact  than  Army  planes,  since 
they  must  be  stowed  away  in  aircraft  car- 
riers and  battleships.  These  must  also 
sustain  different  kinds  of  strains — such  as 
being  catapulted  from  battleships.  And 
so  on. 

But  while  types  cannot  be  reduced, 
models  can.  The  Army  has  listed  103 
different  models  from  23  different  manu- 
facturers. The  Navy  has  45  models 
from  a  dozen  manufacturers.  The  serv- 
ices of  course  never  intended  to  keep  all 
these  models  in  operation.  When  the 
emergency  should  come  they  planned  to 
choose  the  best  model  of  each  combat 
type  with  the  best  combination  of  im- 
provements and  put  it  into  production. 

Now  the  time  had  come  to  choose, 
standardize,  and  produce.  This  does 
not  mean  that  103  Army  models  were  re- 
duced to  six.  The  standardization  is  re- 
sulting in  a  sifting  down  of  the  total  to  an 
unspecified,  but  greatly  reduced  number 
of  models.  Also,  in  connection  with  the 
standardization,  Mr.  Knudsen  and  the 
services  have  to  distribute  efficiently  the 
chosen  models  among  the  factories  best 
able  to  produce  them;  then  to  expand  the 
plants  wherever  necessary;  and  to  equip 
them  with  tools.  This, is  the  regulation 
way  of  speeding  up  production. 

But  early  in  the  rearmament  drive 
there  appeared  to  be  another  way — a 
short-cut.  It  had  long  been  obvious  that 
an  increase  in  airplane  production  in 
existing  plants  could  not  be  achieved 
without  many  delays.  For  one  thing, 
these  plants  depended  on  the  already 
overloaded  machine-tool  industry.  For 
another,  they  needed  more  mechanics — 
workers  who  would  have  to  be  trained 
over  many  months.  Therefore  it  was 
quite  natural  that  Mr.  Knudsen  should 
look  within  his  own  industry  for  produc- 
tion facilities.  The  auto  industry,  in 
fact,  has  long  possessed  its  own  machine- 
tool  industry  which  presumably  could 
supplement    the    commercial    machine- 


tool  industry.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  skilled  workers.  Auto  manufacturers 
had  mastered  the  technic  of  mass  pro- 
duction. Finally,  some  auto  companies 
had  experimented  with  production  of  air- 
planes and  airplane  engines. 

One  of  the  first  to  step  forward  and 
offer  his  services  was  Mr.  Henry  Ford. 
He  and  his  son  Edsel  claimed  that  they 
could  turn  out  1,000  planes  a  day,  reach- 
ing full  production  after  a  six  months' 
tooling  and  preparatory  period.  Mr. 
Knudsen  then  proceeded  to  negotiate  a 
$43,500,000  contract  with  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  to  build  3,000  engines 
for  the  United  States  Government,  to  be 
produced  together  with  6,000  for  the 
British  Government.  It  was  understood 
that  all  9,000  engines  would  be  modified 
models  of  the  British  Rolls-Royce  Merlin 
engine,  on  which  Ford  engineers  had  al- 
ready been  at  work  in  the  Ford  plant  at 
Dagenham,  England.  This  engine  is  a 
liquid-cooled  type.  (With  the  exception 
of  the  Lycoming  and  the  Allison  types,  in 
experimental  production,  the  American 
engine  industry  is  producing  only  air- 
cooled  engines — a  type  which  considera- 
bly slows  up  airplane  speeds.)  The 
contract  was  considered  as  good  as  signed 
when  suddenly  Mr.  Henry  Ford  an- 
nounced that  he  would  make  engines  for 
the  United  States  but  not  for  the  British 
Government,  a  belligerent.  The  deal 
accordingly  fell  through.  It  was  indeed 
a  keen  disappointment,  but  the  DAC, 
rebuffed  in  Dearborn,  turned  elsewhere. 
The  Packard  Motor  Company  indicated 
that  it  would  undertake  the  job. 

But  Packard  did  little  to  remove  the 
disappointment.  For  Packard  promised 
only  twenty  engines  the  first  month,  ten 
months  after  the  letting  of  the  contract, 
or  by  about  May,  1941,  and  an  increase 
every  month  until  fifteen  months  after 
production  began,  or  about  August, 
1 942,  when  they  would  be  producing  the 
maximum — 840  engines  a  month.  Now 
840  engines  a  month  means,  on  the  aver- 
age, about  420  planes  a  month,  only  a 
fraction  of  Ford's  claim  of  1,000  a  day. 
Still    illusions    about    astronomical    in- 
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creases  in  plane  production  persisted. 
Perhaps  they  still  persist,  although  they 
should  not  after  Mr.  Knudsen's  very 
candid  press  confere.xe  on  July  26th, 
when  he  announced  that  the  American 
airplane  industry  was  scheduled  to  pro- 
duce not  more  than  716  military  planes, 
both  U.  S.  Government  and  foreign  or- 
ders, in  August  1940;  and  that  we  could 
not  expect  a  production  of  3,000  military 
planes  until  about  the  middle  of  1942. 
"Instead  of  waiting  for  airplane  builders 
to  expand  their  facilities,"  asked  one 
newspaperman,  "why  don't  you  use 
automobile  factories  as  engine  builders?" 
"We  should  gain  nothing  but  floor 
space,"  Mr.  Knudsen  replied.  "They 
are  different  engines,  of  different  size,  of 
different  tooling.  The  buildings  alone 
would  be  of  use."  And  with  that  Mr. 
Knudsen  bowed  out  the  prospects  of  the 
auto  short-cut. 

By  this  time,  in  fact,  the  long-term 
aspect  of  rearmament  had  begun  to  in- 
fluence the  calculations  not  only  of  the 
services  and  the  DAG,  but  of  Gongress  as 
well.  An  article  in  the  Field  Artillery 
Journal^  by  Gen.  William  J.  Snow,  former 
head  of  the  field  artillery,  came  to  rein- 
force these  considerations.  This  article 
showed  how  long  it  took  to  produce  cer- 
tain ordnance  items  in  the  last  war: 


in  1917  could  hardly  be  produced  now  in 
less  than  two  years.  Nor  was  ordnance 
all.  It  appeared  that  we  needed  new 
plants  for  producing  gunpowder,  for  bomb 
and  shell-loading,  for  machine-guns,  air 
cannon,  etc.  These  facts  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  Gongress  by  the  DAG 
and  the  War  Department  served  to  influ- 
ence Gongress  in  voting  still  larger  ap- 
propriations. 

Getting  appropriations  reported  out, 
however,  has  been  one  of  the  easiest  of 
tasks.  The  more  arduous  job  follows — 
the  job  of  converting  these  sums  into  new 
plant  and  equipment.  And  here  Indus- 
try raised  the  biggest  obstacle  to  the 
quick  progress  of  the  Gommission.  For 
it  was  not  enough  to  offer  a  firm  a  con- 
tract, even  when  the  price  named  in- 
cluded the  cost  of  expansion  of  plant  and 
equipment.  The  Gommission  had  to 
solve  the  complicated  question  of  amorti- 
zation— a  problem  which,  Mr.  Knudsen 
admitted,  had  proved  a  "big  drawback" 
in  rearmament  progress. 

It  comes  down  to  this.  According  to 
accepted  Treasury  practice,  a  firm  can 
amortize  plant  and  equipment  over  the 
normal  life  of  the  asset.  In  the  case  of 
much  of  the  plant  and  equipment  to  be 
used  for  defense  production,  the  "  normal 
life"  would  run  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 


Materiel  Sought 
75  mm.  gun  Factory  A 
75  mm.  gun  Factory  B 
75  mm.  recoil  Factory  G 
75  mm.  recoil  Factory  D 
75  mm.  gun  carriages 
4.7  gun  Factory  E 
4.7  gun  Factory  F 
4.7  gun  carriage 
155  mm.  howitzer 
9.2  inch  howitzer 


Date  of  Contract 
August,  1917 
November,  1917 
April,  1918 
March,  1918 
April,  1918 
July,  1917 
August,  1917 
July,  1917 
August,  1917 
January,  1918 


Full  Production  Attained  in 
1  year  6  months 
1  year  2  months 
1  year  3  months 
1  year  3  months 
1  year  1  month 
1  year  10  months 
1  year  2  months 
1  year  3  months 
1  year  2  months 
Production  stopped 
by  armistice 


All  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  1 917  we 
already  had  a  munitions  industry  in  full 
swing  as  a  result  of  the  Allied  buying  of 
more  than  two  years  previous.  "We 
ought  right  now  to  be  converting  our 
factories  to  produce  war  supplies,"  said 
General  Snow,  who  claimed  that  some  of 
the  items  which  took  a  year  to  produce 


But  supposing,  objects  the  firm,  armament 
orders  stop  a  year  or  two  after  the  new  plant 
has  been  built  and  the  new  equipment  in- 
stalled. Must  the  firm  continue  to  amor- 
tize the  plant,  meanwhile  paying  taxes 
and  upkeep  thereon,  for  ten  to  fifteen 
years  more?  After  all,  the  end  of  the 
World  War  found  many  firms  cut  off 
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witlioul  orders  and  a  bi^',  expanded  plant 
to  maintain.  True,  in  the  World  War 
many  firms  were  able  to  make  such  lart^e 
profits,  unrestricted  by  tax  laws,  that  the 
sudden  arrival  of  the  armistice  brought 
them  no  hardship.  But  to-day  arms 
profits  arc  limited  and  tax  laws  much 
more  drastic.  Here  exists  a  situation, 
claim  these  firms,  which  makes  us  hesi- 
tate to  take  contracts  until  we  feel  we  are 
protected  by  a  revision  of  the  law. 

The  DAC,  the  Services,  the  White 
House,  the  Treasury,  and  Congress  lead- 
ers went  into  a  huddle.  They  came  out 
with  a  decision  to  put  into  the  forthcom- 
ing excess-profits  bill  a  provision  to  write 
off  in  five  years  the  value  of  additional 
factory  facilities  "certified  as  immediate 
and  necessary  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses by  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Ad- 
visory Commission  of  the  National  De- 
fense Council."  Also  they  agreed  that 
profit  limitations  of  7  per  cent  and  8  per 
cent  on  naval  construction  and  Army  and 
Navy  aircraft  construction  would  be 
dropped  in  favor  of  an  excess-profits  tax 
to  apply  generally  to  all  industries, 
whether  working  for  the  Government  or 
not.  It  was  felt  in  Government  circles 
that  such  concessions  could  well  be  made 
to  speed  up  production  and  that  any  un- 
due profits  could  be  taken  care  of  later  in 
the  tax  bill. 

Even  so  some  firms  still  hesitated  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  these  official  assurances. 
Congress  might  delay  and  alter  the 
excess-profits  legislation.  Accordingly, 
the  Treasury  produced  a  rabbit  from  its 
hat  in  the  complicated  ruling  of  July 
25th.  This  ruling  would  permit  a  firm 
which  leases  a  piece  of  land  for,  say,  eight 
years  and  constructs  thereon  a  plant  to 
produce  munitions  for  the  emergency  de- 
fense program,  to  write  off  the  investment 
in  the  plant,  as  far  as  tax  purposes  are 
concerned,  within  the  period  of  the  lease. 
This  land  could  be  leased  from  the  gov- 
ernment, from  a  private  owner,  or  from 
a  subsidiary  company  created  to  buy  and 
land  hold  the  title.  At  present  (August 
1st),  it  is  hoped,  this  Treasury  ruling  and 
the  assurance  given  that  the  new  amorti- 


zati(jn  measure  will  be  passed  may  over- 
come this  obstacle.  Apparently  it  al- 
ready has,  in  the  case  of  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry, for  on  July  31st,  Mr.  Donald  W. 
Douglas  of  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Com- 
pany stated  in  behalf  of  representatives  of 
major  manufacturers  of  airplanes  meeting 
in  Washington  with  the  Government,  that 
to  avoid  delays  while  technical  and  legal 
difficulties  arc  being  ironed  out  by  legisla- 
tive enactments  the  manufacturers  "have 
agreed  to  immediately  sign  contracts." 

But  who  is  going  to  provide  the  money 
to  finance  this  expansion?  Jerome  Frank 
of  the  SEC  on  June  20th,  in  a  letter  to 
Francis  A,  Bonner,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Dealers, 
said  that  the  Administration  promised  to 
"do  everything  in  its  power"  to  help  pri- 
vate capital  finance  plant  expansion  for 
national  defense.  According  to  Jesse  H. 
Jones  of  the  RFC,  his  organization  would 
help  finance  plant  of  a  more  or  less  tem- 
porary nature,  while  private  capital  will 
be  left  to  finance  that  which  falls  into  the 
category  of  permanent  expansion  of 
plant.  For  the  present  the  problem  of 
finance  seems  to  be  solved. 

Nor  does  another  big  problem — that 
of  priorities — offer  any  serious  obstacles 
so  far.  But  the  Commission,  looking 
ahead,  has  taken  steps  toward  eventual 
solution  of  this  problem  which  delayed 
our  rearming  in  the  last  war  and  Allied 
rearmament  in  the  past  few  years.  To 
date,  these  steps  have  been  confined  to 
supplying  industry  with  a  list  which  indi- 
cates the  preference  to  be  accorded  be- 
tween Army  contracts  and  Navy  con- 
tracts or  between  several  Army  and  Navy 
contracts.  Thus  if  some  Army  unit 
badly  needs  a  number  of  gun  carriages, 
the  firm  in  question  will  be  requested  to 
put  this  order  ahead  of  other  Army  con- 
tracts less  needed  or  whatever  Navy 
contracts  might  interfere.  Also  if  a 
manufacturer  has  normal  commercial 
orders  which  interfere  with  defense  con- 
tracts, he  will  be  asked  to  give  priority  to 
the  defense  orders.  For  the  present,  it  is 
understood,  no  compulsion  will  be  used. 
But  if  serious  obstacles  are  encountered 
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there  exists  a  legal  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  list  of  compulsory  priorities 
over  all  commercial  and  foreign  business. 
The  President  in  that  case  would  have  to 
issue  a  proclamation  listing  the  items  de- 
manding priority. 

This  priority  problem,  one  on  which 
British  rearmament  has  badly  stumbled, 
may  swell  to  greater  proportions  at  a 
later  date  when  the  defense  program  be- 
gins to  take  a  bigger  share  of  industrial 
output.  But  the  American  problem 
offers  difficulties  less  serious  than  the 
British.  A  very  much  larger  proportion 
of  British  production  is  exported  and 
these  exports  help  to  pay  for  the  imports 
of  raw  materials  which  England  lacks. 
Hence  if  the  arms  business  usurps  too 
large  a  share  of  British  production  it  en- 
dangers the  whole  British  economy. 
The  United  States,  with  its  much  smaller 
export  business,  faces  no  such  hazard. 

Besides,  it  is  felt  that  for  some  time  to 
come  a  voluntary  priority  system  will 
work  satisfactorily.  Already  the  ma- 
chine-tool makers  organization  has  in- 
stituted a  voluntary  system  of  defense 
priorities.  Also,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
Government  in  the  past  has  successfully 
obtained  voluntary  co-operation  from  ex- 
porters in  preventing  flow  of  such  arms 
and  critical  raw  material  items  to  such 
aggressor  nations  as  it  chose  to  designate. 
But  the  most  potent  reason  is  that  it  is 
considered  rather  hazardous  to  enforce 
compulsory  priorities  at  present.  Wide 
sections  of  commercial  industry  might 
seek  to  lay  in  heavy  stocks,  thereby  rais- 
ing prices  and  dislocating  the  normal 
level  of  industry.  Priority  power  is  a 
dangerous  weapon. 

Mr.  Donald  Nelson,  Co-ordinator  of 
Purchases,  has  charge  of  priorities,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  other  duties.  Mr.  Nelson, 
formerly  of  Sears,  Roebuck,  has  initiated 
a  system  of  negotiated  purchases,  to  re- 
place the  slower  process,  hitherto  fol- 
lowed by  the  services,  of  taking  bids.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  will  accelerate  rearma- 
ment, although  up  to  August  1st  the  pro- 
portion of  negotiated  contracts  is  said  to 
be  only  5  per  cent  of  the  whole. 


Thus  the  manifold  problems  which  the 
Knudsen  Division  has  sought  to  solve. 
But  what,  concretely,  has  this  Division 
accomplished  in  face  of  them?  Some 
conception  of  the  progress  made  appears 
in  figures  released  by  this  Division  in  the 
latter  part  of  July.  Mr.  Knudsen  in  his 
press  conference  of  July  26th  (supple- 
menting an  earlier  announcement  on 
July  16th)  announced  that  he  had  cleared 
contracts  between  June  6th  and  July 
25th  of  $1,412,907,677.87  for  the  Navy, 
and  $315,288,152.08  for  the  Army. 
(The  Knudsen  Division  clears  contracts 
of  $500,000  or  more.)  The  contracts 
were  for  airplanes,  tanks,  battleships, 
cruisers,  destroyers,  ammunition,  anti- 
tank guns,  anti-aircraft  searchlights, 
machine-guns,  various  fire-control  pre- 
cision instruments,  trucks,  blankets,  over- 
coating, shoes,  ship  propulsion  machin- 
ery, storage  batteries  for  submarines, 
airport  and  air  station  construction, 
barracks,  and  many  other  items. 

As  an  index  of  the  Commission's  per- 
formance, the  total  sum  in  dollars  and 
cents  may  be  deceptive.  For  instance, 
most  of  the  Navy  contracts  are  considered 
to  have  been  ready  before  the  DAG  was 
established.  Clearing  of  the  Navy  con- 
tracts Y^3S  pro  forma.  Also,  comparing  the 
amount  of  Army  contracts  cleared — 
$315,288,152.08— to  the  total  amount  of 
money  authorized  and  passed  by  Con- 
gress for  new  weapons  for  the  Army  this 
year— about  $l,800,000,000up  to  August 
1st — makes  the  clearance  progress  of  the 
Knudsen  Division,  expressed  in  money, 
less  impressive. 

An  exact  estimate  of  the  Knudsen 
achievement  can  hardly  be  obtained 
from  these  figures.  The  Division,  while 
it  had  little  to  add  to  the  expedition  of 
the  Navy  contracts,  has  been  performing 
other  tasks  necessary  to  the  future  ex- 
tension of  the  Navy  program.  It  has 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  expanded 
facilities  for  production  of  armor  plate 
and  of  expanded  facilities  which  will  be 
necessary  for  the  two-ocean  Navy  pro- 
gram. Thus  Mr.  Knudsen  announced 
that  five  navy  yards,  on  the  Pacific  and 
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Gulf  coasts,  arc  being  put  in  order  for 
production.  As  for  Army  contracts, 
many  technical  obstacles,  in  addition 
to  the  commercial  obstacles  described 
al)ovc,  have  slowed  up  progress.  For 
instance  we  have  ordered  up  to  August 
1st  only  627  new  (light)  tanks  out  of 
about  3,000  tanks  called  for.  But  Mr. 
Knudsen  points  out  that  preparation  for 
tank  construction  takes  infinite  care  and 
time.  Approximately  2,400  individual 
drawings  are  required  in  the  complete 
design  of  light  tanks.  Medium  tanks  are 
being  re-designed  as  a  result  of  lessons 
learned  from  the  battle  of  Flanders. 
And  so  on.  In  short,  no  one  outside  the 
Division  or  the  White  House  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  an  exact  appraisal  of  the 
Knudsen  Division's  work  at  this  date  of 
writing. 

Ill 

The  Knudsen  division  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  virtual 
exclusion  of  other  divisions  of  the  DAC. 
This  is  natural,  as  the  public  still  looks 
to  the  end-product  rather  than  to  various 
primary  and  intermediate  stages  which 
possess  less  color.  But  concern  with 
raw  materials,  prices,  labor,  transporta- 
tion, etc.  do  possess  no  less  immediacy. 
They  are  integral  parts  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram. Perhaps  the  best  description  of 
the  necessary  interrelation  of  the  differ- 
ent divisions  of  the  DAC  was  expressed 
by  Mr.  Knudsen  who  said  in  illustration 
of  the  problem,  "You  (Mr.  Stettinius) 
bring  the  materials  to  my  door,  and  I'll 
cut  them  up." 

Mr.  Stettinius'  Materials  Division  has 
to  do  with  the  acquisition  of  supplies  of 
strategic  and  critical  raw  materials.  On 
July  13th,  Mr.  Stettinius  gave  the  follow- 
ing example  of  how  his  division  w^orks. 
"Word  came  to  us  one  Monday  morn- 
ing," he  said,  "from  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment that  a  stock  of  tungsten  and  anti- 
mony was  available  near  Indo-China. 
These  much-needed  materials  are  pro- 
duced outside  the  country.  The  day 
after  receipt  of  this  information  these 
supplies  had  been  purchased  through  the 


Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
and  to-day  they  are  on  the  ocean  bound 
for  the  United  States  aboard  an  Amer- 
ican flag  ship.  Without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  RFC,  the  procurement  divi- 
sion of  the  Treasury  and  the  Maritime 
Commission  this  transaction  would  have 
been  impossible." 

As  indicated  in  this  statement,  the 
RFC  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  the 
Materials  Division.  Late  in  June  the 
RFC  was  authorized  to  aid  in  acquiring 
strategic  and  critical  raw  materials  up  to 
3250,000,000  in  value.  The  RFC  cre- 
ated two  $5,000,000  concerns,  the  Rub- 
ber Reserve  and  the  Metals  Reserve 
companies,  to  acquire  rubber,  tin,  man- 
ganese, and  other  materials  not  available 
in  sufficient  quantities  in  this  country. 

The  creation  of  a  special  rubber  com- 
pany fills  a  very  vital  need,  since  the 
United  States  depends  on  the  Far  East 
for  its  rubber.  Mr.  Stettinius  now 
claims  that  this  problem  is  on  its  way  to 
solution,  largely  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  for  production  of 
synthetic  rubber  at  an  economical  cost 
by  several  manufacturers.  Plans  for  in- 
dividual producing  units,  he  said  on  July 
13th,  have  been  engineered  and,  "con- 
sidering the  stocks  on  hand  of  raw  and 
reclaimable  rubber,  w^e  feel  that  before 
this  month  is  over  we  will  have  a  plan  of 
synthetic  production  worked  out  which 
could  eliminate  our  dependence  on  im- 
ports at  any  time  imports  were  restricted 
or  cut  off."  Some  Government  circles 
are  not  so  sanguine.  They  claim  it  may 
take  several  years  to  build  and  equip 
such  plants,  and  that  it  will  require  large 
sums  of  money. 

The  problem  of  tin,  the  other  impor- 
tant strategic  material  lack,  has  received 
attention.  Most  of  our  tin  comes  from 
the  Far  East,  some  from  Bolivia.  But 
whatever  its  origin,  it  all  has  been  refined 
in  England.  With  the  exception  of  a 
brief  period  at  the  end  of  the  last  World 
War,  no  tin  has  been  smelted  in  this 
country.  Now,  the  Stettinius  report  of 
July  13th  says,  stock  piles  of  this  material 
are  being  built  up  and  conferences  have 
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been  held  with  four  principal  smelting 
companies  in  the  United  States  to  discuss 
building  of  tin-smelting  plants  in  this 
country. 

There  has  been  activity  on  other  raw 
material  fronts.  The  same  report  says 
that  substantially  increased  production 
of  100-octane  gasoline  is  being  worked 
out  to  assure  the  air  services  of  sufficient 
supplies.  Also  they  have  plans  for  the 
storage  of  large  quantities  of  this  gasoline 
at  strategic  locations  underground. 
Finally  they  have  given  attention  to  the 
problem  of  supplying  such  materials  as 
optical  glass  products,  armorplate,  web- 
bing for  parachutes,  aluminum,  and 
chemicals. 

The  Labor  Supply  Division  under  Mr. 
Hillman  has  received  far  less  recognition 
than  it  deserves.  Some  production  areas 
of  the  defense  program  suffer  from  an 
acute  lack  of  skilled  workers,  which  Mr. 
Hillman  (aided  by  Mr.  Owen  D.  Young) 
is  striving  to  remedy.  This  division  is 
working  in  co-operation  with  the  NYA, 
the  GGG,  and  the  Office  of  Education 
to  supply  young  semi-skilled  workers. 
The  Hillman  report  of  July  1 6th  says  that 
between  30,000  and  40,000  enrollees  are 
taking  training.  This  number  is  re- 
ported to  be  increasing  rapidly  toward  an 
eventual  goal  of  150,000.  Perhaps  of 
more  importance  than  the  training  of 
young  workers  has  been  the  intensive 
search  carried  on  by  this  Division  for  the 
procurement  of  old  workers  who,  either 
because  of  the  layoffs  of  the  depression  or 
for  other  reasons,  have  sought  other  em- 
ployment than  the  skilled  trades  which 
they  had  previously  followed. 

The  Labor  Supply  Division  when 
its  establishment  was  first  announced 
seemed  to  face  a  darker  future  than  has 
subsequently  appeared.  At  the  outset  of 
the  defense  program  clamors  for  rescind- 
ing of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Wage-Hours  Board,  and 
other  social  legislation  filled  the  press. 
Golonel  Fleming  of  the  Wage-Hours 
Board  did  much  toward  stilling  this  cam- 
paign by  his  letter  made  public  July 
12th.     In  this  letter  he  reported  no  need 


to  modify  the  time  and  one-half  for  over- 
time requirement  of  the  present  law. 
Golonel  Fleming  referred  to  a  general 
order  issued  by  the  Army  chief  of  ord- 
nance in  November,  1917,  which  said 
that  "industrial  history  proves  that  rea- 
sonable hours,  fair  working  conditions, 
and  a  proper  wage  scale  are  essential  to 
high  production."  He  also  referred  to 
a  wartime  report  of  the  British  munitions 
commission  which,  stated  that,  from  ex- 
periments over  a  period  of  more  than  a 
year,  a  reduction  of  working  hours  was 
associated  with  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion. Whether  Colonel  Fleming's  letter 
and  the  stated  resolve  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  maintain  all  social  legislation  were 
responsible  or  not,  the  DAG  says  that  it 
has  encountered  no  difficulties  in  negoti- 
ating contracts  because  of  industrialists 
who  demanded  modification  of  social 
legislation. 

This  Division  has  also  organized  an 
advisory  board  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  GIO,  AF  of  L,  and  Railroad 
Brotherhoods.  It  states  that  the  Labor 
Supply  Division  has  intervened,  acting 
together  with  the  conciliation  service  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  to  avert  sev- 
eral serious  production  stoppages  in  the 
General  Motors  Corporation,  Pacific 
Goast  shipping,  in  shipbuilding  on  the 
Gulf  Goast,  in  the  copper  industry  in 
Utah,  and  in  the  aluminum  industry. 

Mr.  Henderson's  Division,  while  it  was 
originally  announced  as  concerned  with 
price  stabilization,  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired a  wider  scope,  according  to  the 
report  of  July  16th.  It  provides  a  gen- 
eral clearing  house  of  statistics  required 
by  other  divisions;  it  formulates  stand- 
ards to  guide  procurement  agencies  in 
connection  with  recent  legislation  au- 
thorizing negotiated  contracts  in  lieu  of 
competitive  bidding;  it  has  devoted  time 
to  the  problems  of  amortization  for 
income-tax  purposes;  and  has  studied,  in 
co-operation  with  Messrs.  Knudsen  and 
Stettinius,  the  whole  problem  of  plant 
expansion.  But  Mr.  Henderson  has 
moved  once,  up  to  August  1st,  against  an 
apparently  unjustifiable  price  rise,  in  the 
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wood-pulp  industry.  Close  observers  of 
the  DAC  believe  that  Mr.  Henderson  has 
played  a  far  more  active  and  important 
role  in  the  whole  set-up  than  the  public 
have  realized. 

Mr.  Chester  Davis'  Agricultural  Divi- 
sion announces  its  objective  as  the  pro- 
tection of  agriculture  in  the  shifts  of 
economy  resulting  from  defense  and  the 
international  situation.  But  this  Divi- 
sion has  also  taken  on  specific  tasks  such 
as:  work  on  the  problem  of  new  plant  lo- 
cation— decentralization — with  the  view 
to  utilizing  surplus  labor,  particularly  in 
agricultural  areas;  negotiating  for  the 
financing  of  advance  payments  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  which  are  also 
strategic  materials;  and  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Hillman  for  training  American 
farm  youth. 

Miss  Harriet  Elliott's  Division  of  Con- 
sumers was  obviously  designed  originally 
to  protect  the  public  from  unjustifiable 
increases  in  consumers  goods  and  prices, 
and  reports  that  it  is  ''on  the  alert"  in 
this  connection.  But  Miss  Elliott  also 
announced  that  she  is  at  work  on  another 
very  interesting  project:  laying  the 
groundwork  for  an  educational  campaign 
to  mobilize  public  sentiment  behind  the 
idea  that  the  civilian  population  must  be 
prepared  physically  to  meet  the  defense 
responsibilities  placed  upon  it  by  the 
emergency.  To  this  end,  the  Division 
has  organized  a  co-ordinating  committee 
and  laid  plans  for  meetings. 

Mr.  Ralph  Budd's  Division  of  Trans- 
portation has  been  busy  with  a  number  of 
tasks:  (1)  the  obtaining  of  a  sufficient  car 
supply  to  meet  emergencies;  (2)  the  ac- 
quiring of  special  rolling  stock  for  han- 
dling troops  and  their  equipment;  (3) 
rail  transportation  in  connection  with 
Army  maneuvers;  (4)  special  attention  to 
the  movement  of  iron  ore  on  the  Great 
Lakes;  (5)  possibility  of  emergency  de- 
mands on  the  highways;  (6)  studying 
problems  of  inland  waterways  and  pipe 
lines  (doubtless  to  prepare  for  any  inter- 
ruption in  the  coastwise  tanker  transport 
of  oil  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board). 


IV 


What  of  the  future  of  the  DAC?  One 
thing  seems  a  certainty.  As  the  defense 
program  develops  and  orders  fan  out 
through  the  general  economy  less  will  be 
heard  of  Messrs.  Knudsen  and  Stettinius, 
and  more  of  their  colleagues.  After  Mr. 
Knudsen  gets  the  factories  built  and 
tooled  the  problem  of  manning  them 
with  labor  will  bring  Mr.  Hillman's  role 
to  the  fore.  He  will  have  not  only  to 
supply  the  manpower  but  also  to  keep 
labor  peace — perhaps  no  easy  job,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  organized  labor  is 
split.  There  will  be  junctures  when  Mr. 
Budd's  direction  of  the  railroads  and 
other  means  of  transportation  will  over- 
shadow other  matters.  Mr.  Davis  will 
at  times  occupy  the  spotlight  in  behalf  of 
agriculture  and  Miss  Elliott  of  the  con- 
sumer. But  even  before  Miss  Elliott  can 
act,  Mr.  Henderson  may  well  come  for- 
ward to  deal  with  economic  dislocations 
appearing  as  a  result  of  price  shifts  and 
the  effects  of  rearmament  on  the  whole 
scheme  of  our  economy.  This  may 
prove  to  be  the  panorama  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  DAC  as  its  program  advances. 

The  DAC  can  hardly  remain  above 
the  battle  in  the  press  much  longer.  So 
far  the  activities  of  the  Commission  have 
been  sheltered  rather  too  sedulously  from 
publicity.  This  seems  a  sort  of  censor- 
ship, perhaps  needless,  and  quite  prob- 
ably dangerous.  Mr.  Knudsen's  press 
conference  on  July  26th  seemed  to  re- 
verse this  policy  by  its  candor  and  thor- 
oughness. The  Commission  would  do 
well  to  continue  such  press  conferences 
and  bring  fully  to  the  public  notice  at 
least  the  technical  reasons  why  rearma- 
ment takes  time.  They  would  thereby 
avoid  some  possibly  strong  reactions 
from  the  public  later  on,  when  and  if  the 
public  learns  that  planes  and  tanks  are 
not  forthcoming  in  the  quantities  ex- 
pected. Such  a  public  reaction  might 
have  political  efTects  not  conducive  to  the 
smooth  working  of  the  defense  program. 

There  is  another  hazard.  Congress 
can  and  has  slowed  up  the  DAC's  work. 
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For,  in  July,  Mr.  Stettinius  and  others 
demanded  that  Congress  pass  an  appro- 
priation for  building  a^TVA  dam  and 
steam  plant  near  Tinoxville,  Tenn. 
They  explained  that  it  was  necessary  to 
start  this  work  immediately  to  provide 
power  for  the  works  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  at  this  place.  The 
Company's  aluminum  output  is  vital  to 
the  construction  of  airplanes.  The  de- 
mand came  with  all  the  more  force  as 
neither  Mr.  Stettinius  nor  his  aides  have 
been  favorable  to  TVA.  Yet  Mr.  Stet- 
tinius' demand  was  blocked  in  the  House 
by  Mr.  McLean  (Rep.  N.  J.),  an  oppo- 
nent of  TVA,  and  Congress  recessed 
without  acting  on  the  proposal.  This 
episode  suggests  that  Capitol  Hill  may 
prove  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  bottle- 
necks. 

Here  was  a  case  of  obstruction  from  the 
Right.  But  the  Left  may  also  join  the 
game.  They  may  point  out  that  the 
amortization  arrangement  makes  a  pres- 
ent of  valuable  munitions  facilities  to 
private  companies.  Why  not,  they  may 
ask,  extend  the  system  of  Government 
building  and  owning  of  plants,  with  their 
leasing  to  private  industry  for  operation 
— as  they  have  done  in  the  case  of  the 
powder  plant  in  Indiana,  leased  to  the 
Du  Fonts?  As  of  August  1  st,  some  $240,- 
000,000  worth  of  plants  will  come  under 
this  category.  Why  not  more?  Again, 
the  Left  may  react  strongly  against  any 
attempt  by  the  DAC  to  forward  relaxation 
of  anti- trust  laws.  There  may  appear 
many  such  shoals  in  the  DAC's  course. 

In  the  present  international  situation, 
and  in  a  presidential  year,  it  is  difficult  to 
speculate  on  the  future  of  the  DAC.  But 
it  seems  likely  that  if  the  United  States 
goes  to  war  the  DAC  hierarchy  may 
move  over  into  the  Government's  famous 
M-Day  plan.  The  Army  procurement 
service,  which  has  worked  so  long  on 
M-Day  plans,  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  the  DAC.  Their  files  and  experience 
have  played  a  bigger  role  in  the  present 
defense  program  than  the  public  knows. 
The  Army  procurement  officers  express 
themselves  as  well  satisfied  with  the  help 


which  Messrs.  Knudsen  et  al  are  giving 
them — particularly  in  dealing  with  such 
unforeseen  situations  as  the  President's 
demand  for  50,000  planes.  Hence  if 
the  United  States  does  enter  the  war  the 
M-Day  plan  may  take  on  new  vigor  from 
the  DAC. 

But  if  peace  or  "appeasement"  breaks 
out  following  some  settlement  in  Eu- 
rope— ?  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
prosperity — at  least  the  industrial  activ- 
ity and  re-employment — attendant  on 
the  vast  spending  of  rearmament  may 
bring  about  a  situation  in  which  a  post- 
war deflation  would  prove  impossible  for 
political  reasons.  Even  if  Mr.  Willkie 
should  supersede  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  chief 
executive  he  might  find  it  difficult,  nay 
impossible,  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
carry  on  big  defense  spending.  Whether 
Mr.  Willkie  would  carry  on  this  spending 
in  just  the  same  way,  or  with  the  same 
regard  to  social  implications  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  is  a  matter  for  nice  specula- 
tion. But  in  any  case  it  would  seem  that 
a  form  of  sanctioned  spending,  sanc- 
tioned by  all,  has  come  to  bolster  our 
economy,  and  that  this  development 
may  prove  very  difficult  to  reverse. 
Pessimists  may  view  this  with  more  than 
usual  alarm,  as  the  end  of  liberal  capital- 
ism in  the  United  States,  with  a  totali- 
tarian state  at  the  end  of  the  vista.  Less 
pessimistic  individuals  may  discover  some 
light  on  the  horizon.  They  may  note 
the  words  of  John  Maynard  Keynes  on 
this  subject,  "If  the  United  States  takes 
seriously  the  material  and  economic  side 
of  the  defense  of  civilization,  and  steels 
itself  to  a  vast  dissipation  of  resources  in 
the  preparation  of  arms,  it  will  learn  its 
strength — learn  it  as  it  can  never  learn 
it  otherwise."  If  Keynes  turns  out  to  be 
a  prophet,  then  a  shift  from  wartime  to 
peacetime  spending  may  be  able  to 
proceed  in  a  newer  atmosphere,  with 
perhaps  revolutionary  results.  Because 
these  two  alternatives  seem  the  most 
likely  at  present,  is  the  reason  why  it  was 
possible  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
to  describe  the  establishment  of  the  DAC 
as  of  "epochal  importance." 


PANTALOON  IN  BLACK 


A     STORY 


BY  WILLIAM  FAULKNER 


yjTE  STOOD  in  the  worn,  faded,  clean 
Xrl  overalls  which  Mannie  herself  had 
washed  only  a  week  ago,  and  heard  the 
first  clod  strike  the  pine  box.  Soon  he 
had  one  of  the  shovels  himself,  which  in 
his  hands  (he  was  better  than  six  feet 
and  weighed  better  than  two  hundred 
pounds)  resembled  the  toy  shovel  a 
child  plays  with  at  the  shore,  its  half 
cubic  foot  of  flung  dirt  no  more  than  the 
light  gout  of  sand  the  child's  shovel 
would  have  flung. 

Another  member  of  his  sawmill  gang 
touched  his  arm  and  said,  "Lemme  have 
hit,  Rider." 

He  didn't  even  falter.  He  released 
one  hand  in  midstroke  and  flung  it  back- 
ward, striking  the  other  across  the  chest, 
jolting  him  back  a  step,  and  restored  the 
hand  to  the  moving  shovel,  flinging  the 
dirt  with  that  effortless  fury  so  that  the 
mound  seemed  to  be  rising  of  its  own 
volition,  not  built  up  from  above  but 
thrusting  visibly  upward  out  of  the  earth 
itself,  until  at  last  the  grave,  save  for  its 
rawness,  resembled  any  other,  marked 
off*  without  order  about  the  barren  plot 
by  shards  of  pottery  and  broken  bottles 
and  old  brick  and  other  objects  insig- 
nificant to  sight  but  actually  of  a  pro- 
found meaning  and  fatal  to  touch,  which 
no  white  man  could  have  read.  Then 
he  straightened  up  and  with  one  hand 
flung  the  shovel  quivering  upright  in  the 
mound  like  a  javelin  and  turned  and  be- 
gan to  walk  away,  walking  on  even  when 
an  old  woman  came  out  of  the  meager 


clump  of  his  kin  and  friends  and  a  few 
old  people  who  had  known  him  and  his 
dead  wife  both  since  they  were  born,  and 
grasped  his  forearm.  She  was  his  aunt. 
She  had  raised  him.  He  could  not  re- 
member his  parents  at  all. 

"Whar  you  gwine?"  she  said. 

"Ah'm  goan  home,"  he  said. 

"You  don't  wants  ter  go  back  dar  by 
yoself.  You  needs  to  eat.  You  come 
on  home  and  eat." 

"Ah'm  goan  home,"  he  repeated, 
walking  out  from  under  her  hand,  his 
forearm  like  iron,  as  if  the  weight  on  it 
were  no  more  than  that  of  a  fly,  the 
other  members  of  the  mill  gang  whose 
head  he  was  giving  way  quietly  to  let 
him  pass.  But  before  he  reached  the 
fence  one  of  them  overtook  him;  he  did 
not  need  to  be  told  it  was  his  aunt's  mes- 
senger. 

"Wait,  Rider,"  the  other  said.  "We 
gots  a  jug  in  de  bushes — "  Then  the 
other  said  what  he  had  not  intended  to 
say,  what  he  had  never  conceived  of  say- 
ing in  circumstances  like  these,  even 
though  everybody  knew  it — the  dead 
who  either  will  not  or  cannot  quit  the 
earth  yet,  although  the  flesh  they  once 
lived  in  has  been  returned  to  it — let  the 
preachers  tell  and  reiterate  and  affirm 
how  they  left  it  not  only  without  regret 
but  with  joy,  mounting  toward  glory: 
"You  don't  wants  ter  go  back  dar.  She 
be  wawkin  yit." 

He  didn't  pause,  glancing  down  at  the 
other,  his  eyes  red  at  the  inner  corners  in 
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his  high,  slightly  back-tilted  head. 
"Lemme  lone,  Acey,"  he  said.  "Doan 
mess  wid  me  now,"  an^  went  on,  step- 
ping over  the  three-strand  wire  fence 
without  even  breaking  his  stride,  and 
crossed  the  road  and  entered  the  woods. 
It  was  middle  dusk  when  he  emerged 
from  them  and  crossed  the  last  field, 
stepping  over  that  fence  too  in  one  stride, 
into  the  lane.  It  was  empty  at  this  hour 
of  Sunday  evening — no  family  in  wagon, 
no  rider,  no  walkers  churchward  to 
speak  to  him  and  carefully  refrain  from 
looking  after  him  when  he  had  passed — 
the  pale,  powder-light,  powder-dry  dust 
of  August  from  which  the  long  week's 
marks  of  hoof  and  wheel  had  been 
blotted  by  the  strolling  and  unhurried 
Sunday  shoes,  with  somewhere  beneath 
them,  vanished  but  not  gone,  fixed  and 
held  in  the  annealing  dust,  the  narrow, 
splay-toed  prints  of  his  wife's  bare  feet 
where  on  Saturday  afternoons  she  would 
walk  to  the  commissary  to  buy  their 
next  week's  supplies  while  he  took  his 
bath;  himself,  his  own  prints,  setting  the 
period  now  as  he  strode  on,  moving  al- 
most as  fast  as  a  smaller  man  could  have 
trotted,  his  body  breasting  the  air  her 
body  had  vacated,  his  eyes  touching  the 
objects — post  and  tree  and  field  and 
house  and  hill — her  eyes  had  lost. 

The  house  was  the  last  one  in  the  lane, 
not  his  but  rented  from  the  local  white 
landowner.  But  the  rent  was  paid 
promptly  in  advance,  and  even  in  just 
six  months  he  had  refloored  the  porch 
and  rebuilt  and  reroofed  the  kitchen, 
doing  the  work  himself  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon and  Sunday  with  his  wife  help- 
ing him,  and  bought  the  stove.  Because 
he  made  good  money:  sawmilling  ever 
since  he  began  to  get  his  growth  at  fif- 
teen and  sixteen  and  now,  at  twenty-four, 
head  of  the  timber  gang  itself  because 
the  gang  he  headed  moved  a  third  again 
as  much  timber  between  sunup  and 
sundown  as  any  other,  handling  himself 
at  times  out  of  the  vanity  of  his  own 
strength  logs  which  ordinarily  two  men 
would  have  handled  with  cant  hooks; 
never  without  work  even  in  the  old  days 


when  he  had  not  actually  needed  the 
money,  when  a  lot  of  what  he  wanted, 
needed  perhaps,  didn't  cost  money — 
the  women  bright  and  dark  and  for  all 
purposes  nameless  he  didn't  need  to  buy, 
and  it  didn't  matter  to  him  what  he  wore, 
and  there  was  always  food  for  him  at  any 
hour  of  day  or  night  in  the  house  of  his 
aunt  who  didn't  even  want  to  take  the 
two  dollars  he  gave  her  each  Saturday. 
So  there  had  been  only  the  Saturday 
and  Sunday  dice  and  whiskey  that  had 
to  be  paid  for  until  that  day  six  months 
ago  when  he  saw  Mannie,  whom  he  had 
known  all  his  life,  for  the  first  time  and 
said  to  himself:  "Ah'm  thu  wid  all  dat," 
and  they  married  and  he  rented  the 
cabin  from  Carothers  Edmonds  and 
built  a  fire  on  the  hearth  on  their  wed- 
ding night  as  the  tale  told  how  Uncle 
Lucas  Beauchamp,  Edmonds'  oldest 
tenant,  had  done  on  his  forty-five  years 
ago  and  which  had  burned  ever  since. 
And  he  would  rise  and  dress  and  eat  his 
breakfast  by  lamplight  to  walk  the  four 
miles  to  the  mill  by  sunup,  and  exactly 
one  hour  after  sundown  he  would  enter 
the  house  again,  five  days  a  week,  until 
Saturday.  Then  the  first  hour  would 
not  have  passed  noon  when  he  would 
mount  the  steps  and  knock,  not  on  post 
or  door  frame  but  on  the  underside  of 
the  gallery  roof  itself,  and  enter  and  ring 
the  bright  cascade  of  silver  dollars  on  to 
the  scrubbed  table  in  the  kitchen  where 
his  dinner  simmered  on  the  stove  and  the 
galvanized  tub  of  hot  water  and  the  bak- 
ing-powder can  of  soft  soap  and  the  towel 
made  of  scalded  flour  sacks  sewn  to- 
gether and  his  clean  overalls  and  shirt 
waited,  and  Mannie  would  gather  up  the 
money  and  walk  the  half-mile  to  the  com- 
missary and  buy  their  next  week's  sup- 
plies and  bank  the  rest  of  the  money  in 
Edmonds'  safe  and  return  and  they 
would  eat  once  again  without  haste  or 
hurry  after  five  days — the  sidemeat,  the 
greens,  the  cornbread,  the  buttermilk 
from  the  well  house,  the  cake  which  she 
baked  every  Saturday  now  that  she  had  a 
stove  to  bake  in. 

But  when  he  put  his  hand  on  the  gate 
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it  sccincd  to  liiin  suddenly  that  there  was 
nothing  beyond  it.  The  house  had 
never  been  his  anyway,  but  now  even  the 
new  planks  and  sills  and  shingles,  the 
hearth  and  stove  and  bed  were  all  a  part 
of  the  memory  of  somebody  else,  so  that 
he  stopped  in  the  half-open  gate  and 
said  aloud,  as  though  he  had  gone  to 
sleep  in  one  place  and  then  waked  sud- 
denly to  fmd  himself  in  another:  "VVhut's 
Ah  doin  hyar?"  before  he  went  on. 

Then  he  saw  the  dog.  He  had  for- 
gotten it.  He  remembered  neither  see- 
ing nor  hearing  it  since  it  began  to  howl 
just  before  dawn  yesterday — a  big  dog,  a 
hound  with  a  strain  of  mastiff  from 
somewhere  (he  had  told  Mannie  a 
month  after  they  married:  "Ah  needs  a 
big  dawg.  You's  de  onliest  least  thing 
whut  ever  kep  up  wid  me  one  day,  leff 
alone  fo  weeks.")  coming  out  from  be- 
neath the  gallery  and  approaching,  not 
running  but  seeming  rather  to  drift 
across  the  dusk  until  it  stood  lightly 
against  his  leg,  its  head  raised  until  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  just  touched  it,  facing 
the  house  and  making  no  sound;  where- 
upon, as  if  the  animal  controlled  it,  had 
lain  guardian  before  it  during  his  ab- 
sence and  only  this  instant  relinquished, 
the  shell  of  planks  and  shingles  facing 
him  solidified,  filled,  and  for  the  moment 
he  believed  that  he  could  not  possibly 
enter  it. 

"But  Ah  needs  to  eat,"  he  said.  "Us 
bofe  needs  to  eat,"  he  said,  moving  on 
though  the  dog  did  not  follow  until  he 
turned  and  cursed  it.  "Come  on  hyar!" 
he  said.  "Whut  you  skeered  of?  She 
lacked  you  too,  same  as  me." 

They  mounted  the  steps  and  crossed 
the  porch  and  entered  the  house — the 
dusk-filled  single  room  where  all  those 
six  months  were  now  crammed  and 
crowded  into  one  instant  of  time  until 
there  was  no  space  left  for  air  to  breathe, 
crammed  and  crowded  about  the  hearth 
where  the  fire  which  was  to  have  lasted  to 
the  end  of  them,  in  front  of  which  in  the 
days  before  he  was  able  to  buy  the  stove 
he  would  enter  rfter  his  four-mile  walk 
from  the  mill  and  find  her,  the  shape  of 


her  narrow  back  and  haunches  squatting, 
one  narrow  spread  hand  shielding  her 
face  from  the  blaze  over  which  the  other 
hand  held  the  skillet,  had  already  fallen 
to  a  dry,  light  soilure  of  dead  ashes  when 
the  sun  rose  yesterday — and  himself 
standing  there  while  the  last  of  light  died 
about  the  strong  and  indomitable  beat- 
ing of  his  heart  and  the  deep  steady  arch 
and  collapse  of  his  chest  which  walking 
fast  over  the  rough  going  of  woods  and 
fields  had  not  increased  and  standing 
still  in  the  quiet  and  fading  room  had 
not  slowed  down. 

Then  the  dog  left  him.  The  light 
pressure  went  off  his  flank;  he  heard  the 
click  and  hiss  of  its  claws  on  the  wooden 
floor  as  it  surged  away,  and  he  thought 
at  first  that  it  was  fleeing.  But  it  stopped 
just  outside  the  front  door,  where  he 
could  see  it  now  and  the  upfling  of  its 
head  as  the  howl  began;  and  then  he 
saw  her  too. 

She  was  standing  in  the  kitchen  door, 
looking  at  him.  He  didn't  move.  He 
didn't  breathe  or  speak  until  he  knew  his 
voice  would  be  all  right,  his  face  fixed 
too  not  to  alarm  her. 

"Mannie,"  he  said.  "Hit's  awright. 
Ah  ain't  afraid." 

Then  he  took  a  step  toward  her,  slow, 
not  even  raising  his  hand  yet,  and 
stopped.  Then  he  took  another  step. 
But  this  time  as  soon  as  he  moved  she 
began  to  fade.  He  stopped  at  once,  not 
breathing  again,  motionless,  willing  his 
eyes  to  see  that  she  had  stopped  too.  But 
she  had  not  stopped.  She  was  fading, 
going.  "Wait,"  he  said,  talking  as  sweet 
as  he  had  ever  heard  his  voice  speak  to  a 
woman:  "Den  lemme  go  wid  you, 
honey."  But  she  was  going.  She  was 
going  fast  now;  he  could  actually  feel 
between  them  the  insuperable  barrier  of 
that  very  strength  which  could  handle 
alone  a  log  which  would  have  taken  any 
two  other  men  to  handle,  of  the  blood 
and  bones  and  flesh  too  strong,  invincible 
for  life,  having  learned,  at  least  once 
with  his  own  eyes,  how  tough,  even  in 
sudden  and  violent  death,  not  a  young 
man's  bones  and  flesh  perhaps  but  the 
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will  of  that  bone  and  flesh  to  remain 
alive,  actually  was. 

Then  she  was  gone.  He  walked 
through  the  door  wiiere  she  had  been 
standing  and  went  to  the  stove.  He  did 
not  light  the  lamp.  He  needed  no  light. 
He  had  set  the  stove  up  himself  and  built 
the  shelves  for  the  dishes,  from  among 
which  he  took  two  plates  by  feel  and 
from  the  pot,  sitting  cold  on  the  cold 
stove,  he  ladled  on  to  the  plates  the  food 
which  his  aunt  had  brought  yesterday 
and  of  which  he  had  eaten  yesterday, 
though  now  he  did  not  remember  when 
he  had  eaten  it  nor  what  it  was,  and 
carried  the  plates  to  the  scrubbed  bare 
table  beneath  the  single  small  fading 
window  and  drew  two  chairs  up  and  sat 
down,  waiting  again  until  he  knew  his 
voice  would  be  what  he  wanted  it  to  be. 

"Gome  on  hyar  now,"  he  said  roughly. 
"Gome  on  hyar  and  eat  yo  supper.  Ah 
ain't  gonter  have  no  .  .  ."  and  ceased, 
looking  down  at  his  plate,  breathing  the 
strong,  deep  pants,  his  chest  arching  and 
collapsing  until  he  stopped  it  presently 
and  held  himself  motionless  for  perhaps 
a  half  minute,  and  raised  a  spoonful  of 
the  cold  and  glutinous  pease  to  his 
mouth.  The  congealed  and  lifeless  mass 
seemed  to  bounce  on  contact  with  his 
lips.  Not  even  warmed  from  mouth-heat, 
pease  and  spoon  spattered  and  rang  upon 
the  plate;  his  chair  crashed  backward 
and  he  was  standing,  feehng  the  muscles 
of  his  jaw  beginning  to  drag  his  mouth 
open,  tugging  upward  the  top  half  of  his 
head.  But  he  stopped  that  too  before  it 
became  sound,  holding  himself  again 
while  he  rapidly  scraped  the  food  from 
his  plate  on  to  the  other  and  took  it  up 
and  left  the  kitchen,  crossed  the  other 
room  and  the  gallery  and  set  the  plate 
on  the  bottom  step  and  went  on  toward 
the  gate. 

The  dog  was  not  there  but  it  overtook 
him  within  the  first  half-mile.  There 
was  a  moon  then,  their  two  shadows 
flitting  broken  and  intermittent  among 
the  trees  or  slanted  long  and  intact  across 
the  slope  of  pasture  or  old  abandoned 
fields  upon  the  hills,  the  man  moving  al- 


most as  fast  as  a  horse  could  have  covered 
that  ground,  altering  his  course  each 
time  a  lighted  window  came  in  sight,  the 
dog  trotting  at  heel  while  their  shadows 
shortened  to  the  moon's  curve  until  at 
last  they  trod  them  and  the  last  far  lamp 
had  vanished  and  the  shadows  began  to 
lengthen  on  the  other  hand,  keeping  to 
heel  even  when  a  rabbit  burst  from  al- 
most beneath  the  man's  foot,  then  lying 
in  the  gray  of  dawn  beside  the  man's 
prone  body,  beside  the  labored  heave 
and  collapse  of  the  chest,  the  loud  harsh 
snoring  which  sounded,  not  like  groans 
of  pain,  but  like  someone  engaged  with- 
out arms  in  prolonged  single  combat. 

When  he  reached  the  mill  there  was 
nobody  there  but  the  fireman,  an  older 
man  just  turning  from  the  woodpile, 
watching  quietly  as  he  crossed  the  clear- 
ing, striding  as  if  he  were  going  to  walk 
not  only  through  the  boiler  shed  but 
through  (or  over)  the  boiler  too,  the 
overalls  which  had  been  clean  yesterday 
now  draggled  and  soiled  and  drenched 
to  the  knees  with  dew,  the  cloth  cap 
flung  on  to  the  side  of  his  head,  hanging 
peak  downward  over  his  ear  as  he  always 
wore  it,  the  whites  of  his  eyes  rimmed 
with  red  and  with  something  urgent  and 
strained  about  them. 

"Whar  yo  bucket?"  he  said.  But  be- 
fore the  fireman  could  answer  he  had 
stepped  past  him  and  lifted  the  polished 
lard  pail  down  from  a  nail  in  a  post. 
"Ah  just  wants  a  biscuit,"  he  said. 

"Eat  hit  all,"  the  fireman  said. 
"Ah'll  eat  outen  de  yuthers'  buckets  at 
dinner.  Den  you  gawn  home  and  go  to 
bed.     You  don't  looks  good." 

"Ah  ain't  come  hyar  to  look,"  he  said, 
sitting  on  the  ground,  his  back  against 
the  post,  the  open  pail  between  his  knees, 
cramming  the  food  into  his  mouth  with 
his  hands,  wolfing  it — pease  again,  also 
gelid  and  cold,  a  fragment  of  yesterday's 
Sunday  fried  chicken,  a  few  rough 
chunks  of  this  morning's  fried  sidemeat,  a 
biscuit  the  size  of  a  child's  cap — indis- 
criminate, tasteless.  The  rest  of  the  crew 
was  gathering  now,  the  -.oices  and  sounds 
of  movement   outside   the   boiler   shed. 
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Presently  the  white  foreman  rode  into 
the  clearing  on  a  horse.  Rider  did  not 
look  up;  setting  the  empty  pail  aside, 
rising,  looking  at  no  one,  he  went  to  the 
branch  and  lay  on  his  stomach  and 
lowered  his  face  to  the  water,  drawing 
the  water  into  himself  with  the  same 
deep,  strong,  troubled  inhalations  that 
he  had  snored  with,  or  as  when  he  had 
stood  in  the  empty  house  at  dusk  yes- 
terday, trying  to  get  air. 

Then  the  trucks  were  rolling.  The  air 
pulsed  with  the  rapid  beating  of  the  ex- 
haust and  the  whine  and  clang  of  the 
saw,  the  trucks  rolling  one  by  one  up  to 
the  skidway  as  he  mounted  them  in  turn, 
to  stand  balanced  on  the  load  he  freed, 
knocking  the  chocks  out  and  casting 
loose  the  shackle  chains  and  with  his 
cant  hook  squaring  the  sticks  of  cypress 
and  gum  and  oak  one  by  one  to  the  in- 
cline and  holding  them  until  the  next  two 
men  of  his  gang  were  ready  to  receive 
and  guide  them,  until  the  discharge  of 
each  truck  became  one  long  rumbling 
roar  punctuated  by  grunting  shouts  and, 
as  the  morning  grew  and  the  sweat  came, 
chanted  phrases  of  song  tossed  back  and 
forth.  He  did  not  sing  with  them.  He 
rarely  ever  did,  and  this  morning  might 
have  been  no  different  from  any  other — 
himself  man-height  again  above  the 
heads  which  carefully  refrained  from 
looking  at  him,  stripped  to  the  waist 
now,  the  shirt  removed  and  the  overalls 
knotted  about  his  hips  by  the  suspender 
straps,  his  upper  body  bare  except  for 
the  handkerchief  about  his  neck  and  the 
cap  clapped  and  clinging  somehow  over 
his  right  ear,  the  mounting  sun  sweat- 
glinted  steel-blue  on  the  midnight- 
colored  bunch  and  slip  of  muscles,  until 
the  whistle  blew  for  noon  and  he  said  to 
the  two  men  at  the  head  of  the  skidway: 
"Look  out.  Git  out  de  way,"  and  rode 
the  log  down  the  incline,  balanced  erect 
in  short  rapid  backward-running  steps 
above  the  headlong  thunder. 

His  aunt's  husband  was  waiting  for 
him,  an  old  man  as  tall  as  he  was,  but 
lean,  almost  frail,  carrying  a  tin  pail  in 
one  hand  and  a  covered  plate  in  the 


other.  They  too  sat  in  the  shade  beside 
the  branch  a  short  distance  from  where 
the  others  were  opening  their  dinner 
pails.  The  bucket  contained  a  fruit  jar 
of  buttermilk  packed  in  a  clean  damp 
towsack.  The  covered  dish  was  a  peach 
pie,  still  warm. 

"She  baked  hit  fer  you  dis  mawnin," 
the  uncle  said.  "She  say  fer  you  to  come 
home." 

He  didn't  answer,  bent  forward  a  little, 
his  elbows  on  his  knees,  holding  the  pie 
in  both  hands,  wolfing  at  it,  the  syrupy 
filling  smearing  and  trickling  down  his 
chin,  blinking  rapidly  as  he  chewed,  the 
whites  of  his  eyes  covered  a  little  more  by 
the  creeping  red. 

"Ah  went  to  yo  house  last  night,  but 
you  want  dar.  She  sont  me.  She 
wants  you  ter  come  on  home.  She  kept 
de  lamp  burnin'  all  last  night  fer  you." 

"Ah'm  awright,"  he  said. 

"You  ain't  awright.  De  Lawd  guv, 
and  He  tuck  away.  Put  yo  faith  and 
trust  in  Him.     And  she  kin  help  you." 

"Whut  faith  and  trust?"  he  said. 
"Whut  Mannie  ever  done  ter  Him? 
Whut  He  wanter  come  messin'  wid  me 
and—" 

"Hush !"  the  old  man  said.     "Hush !" 

Then  the  trucks  were  rolling  again. 
Then  he  could  stop  needing  to  invent  to 
himself  reasons  for  his  breathing,  until 
after  a  while  he  began  to  believe  he  had 
forgot  about  breathing  since  now  he 
could  not  hear  it  himself  above  the  steady 
thunder  of  the  rolling  logs;  whereupon  as 
soon  as  he  found  himself  believing  he  had 
forgotten  it,  he  knew  that  he  had  not,  so 
that,  instead  of  tipping  the  final  log  on  to 
the  skidway,  he  stood  up  and  cast  his 
cant  hook  away  as  if  it  were  a  burnt 
match,  and  in  the  dying  reverberation  of 
the  last  log's  rumbling  descent  he 
vaulted  down  between  the  two  slanted 
tracks  of  the  skid,  facing  the  log  which 
still  lay  on  the  truck.  He  had  done  it 
before — taken  a  log  from  the  truck  in 
his  hands,  balanced,  and  turned  with  it 
and  tossed  it  on  to  the  skidway,  but 
never  with  a  stick  of  this  size.  So  that 
in  a  complete  cessation  of  all  sound  save 
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the  pulse  of  the  exhaust  and  the  light 
free-running  whine  of  the  disengaged 
saw,  since  every  eye  ^there,  even  that  of 
the  white  foreman,  was  upon  him,  he 
nudged  the  log  to  the  edge  of  the  truck- 
frame  and  squatted  and  set  his  palms 
against  the  underside  of  it.  For  a  time 
there  was  no  movement  at  all.  It  was  as 
if  the  unrational  and  inanimate  wood 
had  invested,  mesmerized  the  man 
with  some  of  its  own  primal  inertia. 

Then  a  voice  said  quietly:  "He  got  hit. 
Hit's  off  de  truck,"  and  they  saw  the 
crack  and  gap  of  air,  watching  the  infini- 
tesimal straightening  of  the  braced  legs 
until  the  knees  locked,  the  movement 
mounting  infinitesimally  through  the 
belly's  insuck,  the  arch  of  the  chest,  the 
neck  cords,  lifting  the  lip  from  the  white 
clench  of  teeth  in  passing,  drawing  the 
whole  head  backward  and  only  the 
bloodshot  fixity  of  the  eyes  impervious  to 
it,  moving  on  up  the  arms  and  the 
straightening  elbows  until  the  balanced 
log  was  higher  than  his  head. 

"Only  he  ain't  gonter  turn  wid  dat 
un,"  the  same  voice  said.  "And  when 
he  try  to  put  hit  back  on  de  truck,  hit 
gonter  kill  him." 

But  none  of  them  moved.  Then — 
there  was  no  gathering  of  supreme  ef- 
fort— the  log  seemed  to  leap  suddenly 
backward  over  his  head  of  its  own  voli- 
tion, spinning,  crashing,  and  thundering 
down  the  incline.  He  turned  and 
stepped  over  the  slanting  track  in  one 
stride  and  walked  through  them  as  they 
gave  way  and  went  on  across  the  clearing 
toward  the  woods  even  though  the  fore- 
man called  after  him:  "Rider!"  and 
again:  "You,  Rider!" 

At  sundown  he  and  the  dog  were  in 
the  river  swamp  four  miles  away — an- 
other clearing,  itself  not  much  larger  than 
a  room,  a  hut,  a  hovel  partly  of  planks 
and  partly  of  canvas,  an  unshaven  white 
man  standing  in  the  door  beside  which  a 
shotgun  leaned,  watching  him  as  he  ap- 
proached, his  hand  extended  with  four 
silver  dollars  on  the  palm.  "Ah  wants 
a  jug,"  he  said. 

"A  jug?"  the  white  man  said.     "You 


mean  a  pint.     This  is  Monday.     Ain't 
you  all  running  this  week?" 

"Ah  laid  off',"  he  said.  "Whar's  my 
jug?"  waiting,  looking  at  nothing  ap- 
parently, blinking  his  bloodshot  eyes 
rapidly  in  his  high,  slightly  back-tilted 
head,  then  turning,  the  jug  hanging 
from  his  crooked  middle  finger  against 
his  leg,  at  which  moment  the  white  man 
looked  suddenly  and  sharply  at  his  eyes 
as  though  seeing  them  for  the  first  time — 
the  eyes  which  had  been  strained  and  ur- 
gent this  morning  and  which  now  seemed 
to  be  without  vision  too  and  in  which  no 
white  showed  at  all — and  said: 

"Here.  Gimme  that  jug.  You  don't 
need  no  gallon.  I'm  going  to  give  you 
that  pint,  give  it  to  you.  Then  you  get 
out  of  here  and  stay  out.  Don't  come 
back  until — " 

Then  the  white  man  reached  and 
grasped  the  jug,  whereupon  the  other 
swung  it  behind  him,  sweeping  his  other 
arm  up  and  out  so  that  it  struck  the 
white  man  across  the  chest. 

"Look  out,  white  folks,"  he  said. 
"Hit's  mine.     Ah  done  paid  you." 

The  white  man  cursed  him.  "No  you 
ain't.  Here's  your  money.  Put  that 
jug  down,  nigger." 

"Hit's  mine,"  he  said,  his  voice  quiet, 
gentle  even,  his  face  quiet  save  for  the 
rapid  blinking  of  the  red  eyes.  "Ah 
done  paid  for  hit."  Turning  his  back  on 
the  man  and  the  gun  both,  he  recrossed 
the  clearing  to  where  the  dog  waited  be- 
side the  path  to  come  to  heel  again. 
They  moved  rapidly  on  between  the 
close  walls  of  impenetrable  cane-stalks 
which  gave  a  sort  of  blondness  to  the  twi- 
light and  possessed  something  of  that  op- 
pression, that  lack  of  room  to  breathe  in, 
which  the  walls  of  his  house  had  had. 
But  this  time,  instead  of  fleeing  it,  he 
stopped  and  raised  the  jug  and  drew  the 
cob  stopper  from  the  fierce  dusk-reek  of 
uncured  alcohol  and  drank,  gulping  the 
liquid  solid  and  cold  as  ice  water,  without 
either  taste  or  heat  until  he  lowered  the 
jug  and  the  air  got  in. 

"Hah,"  he  said.  "Dat's  right.  Try 
me.     Try  me,  big  boy.     Ah  gots  some- 
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thing  hyar  now  dat  kin  vvhiip  you." 
And,  once  free  of  the  bottom's  un- 
brcathing  blackness,  there  was  the  moon 
again.  His  long  shadow  and  that  of  the 
lifted  jug  slanted  away  as  he  drank  and 
then  held  the  juc^  poised,  gulpini^  the  sil- 
ver air  into  his  throat  until  he  could 
breathe  again,  speaking  to  the  jug: 
"Come  on  now.  You  always  claims 
you's  a  better  man  den  me.  Come  on 
now.  Prove  hit,"  and  drank  again, 
swallowing  the  chill  liquid  tamed  of 
taste  or  heat  either  while  the  swallowing 
lasted,  feeling  it  flow  solid  and  cold  with 
fire  past  and  then  enveloping  the  strong 
steady  panting  of  his  lungs  until  they  ran 
suddenly  free  as  his  moving  body  did  in 
the  silver  solid  wail  of  air  he  breasted, 
and  he  was  all  right,  his  striding  shadow^ 
and  the  trotting  one  of  the  dog  traveling 
swift  as  those  of  two  clouds  along  the  hill, 
the  long  cast  of  his  motionless  shadow 
and  that  of  the  lifted  jug  slanting  across 
the  slope  as  he  watched  the  tall  frail  fig- 
ure of  his  aunt's  husband  toiling  up  the 
hill. 

"Dey   tole   me   at   de   mill   you 
gone, 


wuz 


the  old  man  said.     "Ah  knowed 

Dat 


whar  to  look.     Come  home,  son. 
ar  can't  help  you." 

"Hit  done  awready  hope  me,"  he  said. 
"Ah'm  awready  home.  Ah'm  snakebit 
now  and  pizen  can't  hawm  me." 

"Den  stop  and  see  her.  Leff  her  look 
at  you.  Dat's  all  she  axes:  just  leff  her 
look  at  you — "  But  he  was  already 
moving.  "Wait,"  the  old  man  cried. 
"Wait!" 

"You  can't  keep  up,"  he  said,  speaking 
into  the  silver  air,  breasting  aside  the  sil- 
ver solid  air  which  began  to  flow  past  him 
almost  as  fast  as  it  would  have  flowed 
past  a  moving  horse;  the  faint  frail  voice 
was  already  lost  in  the  night's  infinitude, 
his  shadow  and  that  of  the  dog  scudding 
the  free  miles,  the  deep  strong  panting  of 
his  chest  running  free  as  air  now  because 
he  was  all  right. 

Then,  drinking,  he  discovered  sud- 
denly that  no  more  liquid  was  entering 
his  mouth;  swallowing,  it  was  no  longer 
passing    down    his    throat,    throat    and 


mouth  filled  now  with  a  solid  and  un- 
moving  column  which,  without  any  re- 
flex of  revulsion,  sprang  columnar  and 
intact  and  still  retaining  the  shape  of  his 
gullet,  outward  glinting  in  the  moon- 
light, to  vanish  into  the  myriad  murmur 
of  the  dewed  grass.  He  drank  again; 
again  his  throat  merely  filled  solidly 
until  two  icy  rills  ran  from  his  mouth- 
corners;  again  the  intact  column  sprang 
silvering,  glinting,  while  he  panted  the 
chill  of  air  into  his  throat,  the  jug  poised 
before  his  mouth  while  he  spoke  to  it: 

"Awright.  Ah'm  gwy  try  you  again. 
Soon  as  you  makes  up  yo  mind  to  stay 
whar  Ah  puts  you  Ah'll  leff  you  alone." 

He  drank  again,  filling  his  gullet  for 
the  third  time  and  for  the  third  time  low- 
ered the  jug  one  instant  ahead  of  the 
bright  intact  repetition,  panting,  indraw- 
ing  the  cool  of  air  until  he  could  breathe. 
He  stoppered  the  cob  carefully  back  into 
the  jug  and  stood  with  the  deep  strong 
panting  of  his  chest,  blinking,  the  long 
cast  of  his  motionless  and  solitary  shadow 
slanting  away  across  the  hill  and  beyond, 
across  the  mazy  infinitude  of  all  the 
night-bound  earth. 

"Awright,"  he  said.  "Ah  just  misread 
de  sign  wrong.  Hit's  done  done  me  all 
de  help  x\h  needs.  Ah'm  awright  now. 
Ah  doan  needs  no  mo  of  hit." 

He  could  see  the  lamp  in  the  window 
as  he  crossed  the  pasture,  passing  the 
black-and-silver  yawn  of  the  sandy  ditch 
where  he  had  played  as  a  boy  with  empt;/ 
snuff-tins  and  rusted  harness  buckles  and 
fragments  of  trace-chain  and  now  and 
then  an  actual  wheel,  the  garden  patch 
where  he  had  hoed  in  the  spring  days 
\vhile  his  aunt  stood  sentry  over  him 
from  the  kitchen  window,  crossing  the 
grassless  yard  in  whose  dust  he  had 
sprawled  and  crept  before  he  learned  to 
walk,  and  entered  the  house,  the  room, 
the  light  itself,  his  head  back-tilted  a 
little,  the  jug  hanging  from  his  crooked 
finger  against  his  knee. 

"Unc  Alec  say  you  wanter  see  me,"  he 
said. 

"'Not  just  to  see  you,"  his  aunt  said. 
"To  come  home,  whar  we  kin  help  you." 
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"Ah'm  awrightj"  he  said.  "Ah  doan 
needs  no  help." 

"No,"  she  said.  Sht  rose  from  the 
chair  and  came  and  prasped  his  arm  as 
she  had  grasped  it  yesterday  beside  the 
grave;  again,  as  on  yesterday,  the  fore- 
arm Hke  iron  under  the  hand.  "No! 
When  Alec  come  back  and  tole  me  how 
you  had  wawked  off  de  mill  and  de  sun 
not  half  down,  Ah  knowed  why  and 
whar.     And  dat  can't  help  you." 

"Hit  done  awready  hope  me.  Ah'm 
awright  now." 

"Don't  lie  to  me,"  she  said.  "You 
ain't  never  lied  to  me.  Don't  lie  to  me 
now." 

Then  he  said  it.  It  was  his  own 
voice,  speaking  quietly  out  of  the  tre- 
mendous panting  of  his  chest  which 
would  presently  begin  to  strain  at  the 
walls  of  this  room  too.  But  he  would  be 
gone  in  a  moment. 

"Nome,"  he  said.  "Hit  ain't  done  me 
no  good." 

"And  hit  can't!  Can't  nothing  help 
you  but  Him.  Ax  Him!  Tole  Him 
about  hit!  He  wants  to  hyar  you  and 
help  you!" 

"Efn  He  God,  Ah  don't  needs  to  tole 
Him.  Efn  He  God,  He  awready  know 
hit.  Awright.  Hyar  Ah  is.  Leff  Him 
come  down  hyar  and  do  me  some 
good." 

"On  yo  knees!"  she  cried.  "On  yo 
knees  and  ax  Him!"  But  it  was  not  his 
knees  on  the  floor:  it  was  his  feet,  and  for 
a  space  he  could  hear  her  feet  too  on  the 
planks  of  the  hall  behind  him  and  her 
voice  crying  after  him  from  the  door: 
"Spoot!  Spoot!" — crying  after  him 
across  the  moon-dappled  yard  the  name 
he  had  gone  by  in  childhood  and  adoles- 
cence, before  the  men  he  worked  with 
and  the  bright  dark  nameless  women  he 
had  taken  in  course  and  forgotten  until  he 
saw  Mannie  that  day  and  said,  "Ah'm 
thu  wid  all  dat,"  began  to  call  him  Rider. 

It  was  just  after  midnight  when  he 
reached  the  mill  again.  The  dog  was 
gone  now.  This  time  he  could  not  re- 
member when  nor  where.  At  first  he 
seemed  to  remember  hurling  the  empty 


jug  at  it.  But  later  the  jug  was  still  in 
his  hand  and  it  was  not  empty,  although 
each  time  he  drank  now  the  two  icy 
runnels  streamed  from  his  mouth-cor- 
ners, sopping  his  shirt  and  overalls  until 
he  walked  constantly  in  the  fierce  chill  of 
the  liquid  tamed  now  of  flavor  and  heat 
and  odor  too  even  when  the  swallowing 
stopped. 

"Sides,"  he  said,  "Ah  wouldn't  th'ow 
nothin  at  him.  Ah  mout  kick  him  efn  he 
needed  hit  and  was  close  enough.  But 
Ah  wouldn't  ruint  no  dawg  chunkin' 
hit." 

It  was  still  in  his  hand  when  he  en- 
tered the  clearing  and  paused  among  the 
mute  soaring  of  the  moon-blond  lumber 
stacks,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  now 
unimpeded  shadow  which  he  was  tread- 
ing again  now  as  he  had  trod  it  last 
night,  swaying  a  little,  blinking  about 
him  at  the  stacked  lumber,  the  skidway, 
the  piled  logs  waiting  for  to-morrow,  the 
boiler  shed  all  quiet  and  blanched  in  the 
moon:  and  then  it  was  all  right.  He 
was  moving  again.  But  he  was  not 
moving,  he  was  drinking,  the  liquid  cold 
and  swift  and  tasteless  and  requiring  no 
swallowing,  so  that  he  could  not  tell  if  it 
were  going  down  inside  or  outside;  but  it 
was  all  right.  And  now  he  was  moving, 
the  jug  gone  now  and  he  didn't  know  the 
when  or  where  of  that  either,  crossing 
the  clearing,  entering  the  boiler  shed  and 
through  it,  crossing  the  junctureless 
trepan  of  time's  back-loop  to  the  door  of 
the  tool-room,  the  faint  glow  of  the  lan- 
tern beyond  the  plank-joints,  the  surge 
and  fall  of  a  shadow  between  the  light 
and  the  wall,  the  mutter  of  voices,  the 
mute  click  and  scutter  of  the  dice,  his 
hand  loud  on  the  barred  door,  his  voice 
loud  too:  "Open  hit.  Hit's  me.  Ah'm 
snakebit  and  bound  to  die." 

Then  he  was  inside.  They  were  the 
same  faces — three  members  of  his  timber 
gang,  three  or  four  others  of  the  mill 
crew,  the  white  night-watchman  with  the 
heavy  pistol  in  his  hip  pocket  and  the 
small  heap  of  coins  and  worn  banknotes 
on  the  floor  before  him;  himself  standing 
over  the  kneeling  and  squatting  circle, 
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swaying  a  little,  blinking,  the  deadened 
muscles  of  his  face  shaped  into  smiling 
while  the  white  man  stared  at  him. 
"Make  room,  gamblers,"  he  said. 
"Ah'm  snakebit  and  dc  pizcn  can't 
hawm  me." 

"Yoif re  drimk,"  the  watchman  said. 
"Get  out  of  here.  One  of  you  niggers 
open  that  door  and  get  him  out  of  here." 

"Dass  awright,  boss  man,"  he  said,  his 
voice  equable,  almost  deferential,  his  face 
still  lixed  in  the  faint  rigid  smiling  be- 
neath the  blinking  of  the  red  eyes;  "Ah 
ain't  drunk.  Ah  just  can't  wawk  straight 
fer  dis  hyar  money  weighin'  me  down." 

Now  he  was  kneeling  too,  the  other  six 
dollars  of  his  last  week's  pay  on  the  floor 
before  him,  blinking,  still  smiling  at  the 
face  of  the  white  man  opposite,  then  still 
smiling,  watching  the  dice  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  around  the  circle  as  the 
watchman  covered  the  bets,  watching 
the  soiled  and  palm-worn  money  in  front 
of  the  white  man  gradually  increase, 
watching  the  white  man  cast  and  win 
two  doubled  bets  in  succession,  then  lose 
one  for  twenty-five  cents,  the  dice  coming 
to  him  at  last,  the  cupped  snug  clicking 
of  them  in  his  fist. 

"Shoots  a  dollar,"  he  said,  and  cast 
and  watched  the  white  man  pick  up  the 
dice  and  flip  them  back  to  him.  "Ah'm 
snakebit,"  he  said.  "Ah  kin  pass  wid 
anything,"  and  cast,  and  this  time  one  of 
the  others  flipped  the  dice  back.  "Ah 
lets  hit  lay,"  he  said,  and  cast,  and  moved 
as  the  white  man  moved,  catching  the 
white  man's  v/rist  before  the  hand 
reached  the  dice,  the  two  of  them  squat- 
ting, facing  each  other  above  the  dice  and 
the  money,  his  left  hand  grasping  the 
white  man's  right  wrist,  his  face  still  fixed 
in  the  rigid  and  deadened  smiling,  his 
voice  still  almost  deferential:  "Ah  kin 
pass  even  wid  miss-outs.  But  dese  hyar 
yuther  boys — "  until  the  hand  sprang 
open  and  the  second  pair  of  dice  clat- 
tered on  to  the  floor  beside  the  other  two, 
and  the  white  man  wrenched  it  free  and 
sprang  up  and  back  and  reached  the 
hand  backward  toward  the  pocket  where 
the  pistol  was. 


The  razor  hung  between  his  shoulder 
blades  from  a  loop  of  cotton  string  round 
his  neck  beneath  his  shirt.  The  same 
motion  of  the  hand  which  brought  the 
razor  forward  over  his  shoulder  flipped 
the  blade  open  and  freed  it  from  the 
cord,  the  blade  opening  on  until  the  back 
edge  of  it  lay  across  the  knuckles  of  his 
fist,  his  thumb  pressing  the  handle  into 
his  closing  fingers,  so  that  in  the  instant 
before  the  half-drawn  pistol  exploded  he 
actually  struck  at  the  white  man's  throat 
not  with  the  blade  but  with  a  sweeping 
blow  of  his  fist,  following  through  in  the 
same  motion  so  that  not  even  the  first  jet 
of  blood  touched  his  hand  or  arm. 

After  it  was  over  (it  didn't  take  long; 
they  found  the  prisoner  on  the  following 
day,  hanging  from  the  bell  rope  in  a 
negro  schoolhouse  about  two  miles  from 
the  sawmill,  and  the  coroner  had  pro- 
nounced his  verdict  of  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  person  or  persons  unknown  and  sur- 
rendered the  body  to  its  next  of  kin  all 
within  five  minutes)  the  sherifl^'s  deputy 
who  had  been  officially  in  charge  of  the 
business  was  telling  his  wife  about  it.  It 
was  in  the  kitchen;  his  wife  was  cooking 
supper,  and  the  deputy  had  been  up  and 
in  motion  ever  since  the  jail  delivery 
shordy  after  midnight  and  he  had  cov- 
ered considerable  ground  since,  and  he 
was  spent  now  from  lack  of  sleep  and 
hurried  food  at  hurried  and  curious  hours 
and,  sitting  in  a  chair  beside  the  stove,  a 
little  hysterical  too. 

"Them  damn  niggers,"  he  said.  'T 
swear  to  Godfrey,  it's  a  wonder  we  have 
as  little  trouble  with  them  as  we  do. 
Because  why?  Because  they  ain't  hu- 
man. They  look  like  a  man  and  they 
walk  on  their  hind  legs  like  a  man,  and 
they  can  talk  and  you  can  understand 
them  and  you  think  they  understand  you, 
at  least  now  and  then.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  normal  human  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  human  beings,  they  might 
just  as  well  be  a  damn  herd  of  wild  buf- 
faloes.    Now  you  take  this  one  to-day — " 

"I  wish  you  would,"  his  wife  said 
harshly,  a  stout  woman,  handsome  once, 
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graying  now  and  with  a  neck  definitely 
too  short,  who  looked  not  harried  at  all 
but  choleric.  Also  she  fiad  attended  a 
club  rook  party  that  afxrnoon  and  had 
won  the  first,  the  fifty-cent,  prize  until 
another  member  had  insisted  on  a  re- 
count of  the  scores  and  the  ultimate 
throwing  out  of  one  entire  game.  "Take 
him  out  of  my  kitchen,  anyway.  You 
sheriffs !  Sitting  around  that  courthouse 
all  day  long  talking.  It's  no  wonder 
two  or  three  men  can  walk  in  and  take 
prisoners  out  from  under  your  noses. 
They  would  take  your  chairs  and  desks 
and  window  sills  too  if  you  ever  got  your 
backsides  and  feet  off  of  them  that  long." 

"It's  more  of  them  Birdsongs  than  just 
two  or  three,"  the  deputy  said.  "There's 
forty-two  active  votes  in  that  connec- 
tion. Me  and  Mayfield  taken  the  poll- 
list  and  counted  them  up  one  day.  But 
listen — "  The  wife  turned  from  the 
stove,  carrying  a  dish.  The  deputy 
snatched  his  feet  rapidly  out  of  the  way 
as  she  passed  him  and  went  on  into  the 
dining  room.  The  deputy  raised  his 
voice  a  little.  "His  wife  dies  on  him. 
All  right.  But  does  he  grieve?  He's 
the  biggest  man  at  the  funeral.  Grabs  a 
shovel  before  they  even  got  the  box  into 
the  grave,  I  heard  tell,  and  starts  throw- 
ing dirt  onto  her  faster  than  a  slip  scraper 
could.     But  that's  all  right—" 

His  wife  came  back.  He  moved  his 
feet  again.  " — maybe  that's  the  way 
he  felt  about  her.  There  ain't  any  law 
against  that,  long  as  he  never  officiated 
at  the  deceasing  too.  But  here  the 
next  day  he's  the  first  man  at  the  mill 
except  the  fireman,  getting  there  before 
the  fireman  had  his  fire  going;  five 
minutes  earlier  and  he  could  even 
helped  the  fireman  wake  Birdsong  up 
so  he  could  go  home  and  go  back  to  bed 
again  or  even  cut  Birdsong's  throat  then 
and  saved  everybody  trouble.  So  he 
comes  to  work,  the  first  man  on  the  job, 
when  McAndrews  would  have  give  him 
the  day  off  and  paid  him  his  time  too, 
when  McAndrews  and  everybody  else 
expected  him  to  take  the  day  off,  when 
any  white  man  would  have  took  the  day 


off  no  matter  how  he  felt  about  his  wife, 
when  even  a  little  child  would  have  had 
sense  enough  to  take  a  holiday  when  he 
could  still  get  paid  too.  But  not  him. 
The  first  man  there,  jumping  from  one 
truck  to  another  before  the  whistle  quit 
blowing  even,  snatching  up  ten-foot  cy- 
press logs  by  himself  and  throwing  them 
around  like  matches.  And  then,  just 
when  everybody  has  decided  that  that's 
the  way  to  take  him,  that  that's  the  way 
he  wants  to  be  took,  he  walks  off  the  job 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  without 
by-your-leave  or  thank  you  or  good-by 
to  McAndrews  or  nobody  else,  gets  him- 
self a  whole  gallon  of  bust-skull  white- 
mule  whiskey,  comes  straight  back  to  the 
mill  to  the  same  crap  game  where  Bird- 
song  has  been  running  crooked  dice  on 
them  mill  niggers  for  fifteen  years,  goes 
straight  to  the  same  game  where  he  has 
been  peacefully  losing  a  probably  steady 
average  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  his  pay 
ever  since  he  got  big  enough  to  read  the 
spots  on  them  miss-outs,  and  cuts  Bird- 
song's  throat  clean  to  the  neckbone  five 
minutes  later. 

"So  me  and  Mayfield  go  out  there. 
Not  that  we  expect  to  do  any  good,  as  he 
had  probably  passed  Jackson,  Tennessee, 
about  daylight;  and  besides,  the  simplest 
way  to  find  him  would  be  just  to  stay 
close  behind  them  Birdsong  boys.  So 
it's  just  by  the  merest  pure  chance  that 
we  go  by  his  house;  I  don't  even  remem- 
ber why  now;  and  there  he  is.  Sitting 
behind  the  door  with  that  razor  open  on 
one  knee  and  his  shotgun  on  the  other? 
No.  Asleep.  A  big  pot  of  pease  set 
clean  on  the  stove,  and  him  laying  in  the 
back  yard  asleep  in  the  broad  sun  with 
just  his  head  under  the  edge  of  the  porch 
and  a  dog  that  looked  like  a  cross  between 
a  bear  and  a  Polled  Angus  steer  yelling 
fire  and  murder  from  the  back  door. 
And  he  wakes  up  and  says,  'Awright, 
white  folks.  Ah  done  it.  Jest  don't 
lock  me  up,'  and  Mayfield  says,  'Mr. 
Birdsong's  kinfolks  ain't  going  to  either. 
You'll  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  when  they 
get  a  hold  of  you,'  and  he  says,  'Ah  done 
it.     Jest   don't   lock   me   up' — advising. 
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instructing  the  shrrifTnot  to  kick  him  up; 
he  done  it  all  right  and  it's  too  bad,  but 
don't  cut  him  ofl'  from  the  fresh  air.  So 
we  loaded  him  into  the  car,  when  here 
come  the  old  woman — his  ma  or  aunt  or 
something — panting  up  the  road  at  a 
dog-trot,  wanting  to  come  with  us,  and 
Mayficld  trying  to  tell  her  what  might  hap- 
pen maybe  to  her  too  if  them  Birdsong  kin 
catches  us  before  we  can  get  him  locked 
up,  only  she  is  coming  anyway  and,  like 
Mayfield  says,  her  being  in  the  car  might 
be  a  good  thing  if  the  Birdsongs  did  hap- 
pen to  run  into  us,  because  interference 
with  the  law  can't  be  condoned  even  if 
the  Birdsong  connection  did  carry  that 
beat  for  Mayfield  last  summer.  So  we 
brought  her  along  too  and  got  him  to 
town  and  into  the  jail  all  right  and 
turned  him  over  to  Ketcham  and 
Ketcham  taken  him  on  upstairs  and  the 
old  woman  coming  too,  telling  Ketcham, 
'Ah  tried  to  raise  him  right.  He  was  a 
good  boy.  He  ain't  never  been  in  no 
trouble  till  now.  He  will  suffer  for 
what  he  done.  But  don't  let  the  white 
folks  git  him,'  and  Ketcham  says,  'You 
and  him  ought  to  thought  of  that  before 
he  started  barbering  white  men  without 
using  no  lather,'  and  locked  them  both  up 
in  the  cell  because  he  felt  like  Mayfield 
did,  that  her  being  there  might  be  a  good 
influence  on  the  Birdsong  boys  if  any- 
thing started  if  he  should  run  for  sheriff* 
when  Mayfield's  term,  was  out.  So  he 
come  on  back  downstairs  and  pretty 
soon  the  chain  gang  come  in  and  he 
thought  things  had  settled  down  for  a 
while  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  begun  to 
hear  the  yelling,  not  howling:  yelling, 
though  there  wasn't  no  words  in  it,  and 
he  grabbed  his  pistol  and  run  back  up- 
stairs and  into  the  room  where  the  chain 
gang  was,  where  he  could  see  through 
the  door  bars  into  the  cell  where  that 
nigger  had  done  tore  that  iron  cot  clean 
out  of  the  floor  it  was  bolted  to  and  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  cell,  hold- 
ing the  cot  over  his  head  like  it  was  a 
baby's  cradle,  yelling,  and  the  old  woman 
sitting  hunched  into  the  corner  and  the 
nigger  says   to  her,  'Ah  ain't  going  to 


hurt  you,'  and  throws  the  cot  against  the 
wall  and  comes  and  grabs  holt  of  that 
steel  door  and  rips  it  out  of  the  wall — 
bricks,  hinges  and  all — and  walks  out 
into  the  big  room,  toting  the  door  over 
his  head  as  if  it  were  a  gauze  wire  window 
screen,  saying,  'It's  awright.  Ah  ain't 
tryin'  to  git  away.' 

"  Ketcham  could  have  shot  him  right 
there,  but  like  he  figured,  if  it  wasn't 
going  to  be  the  law,  then  the  Birdsong 
boys  ought  to  have  first  lick  at  him.  So 
Ketcham  don't  shoot.  Instead  he  jumps 
in  behind  where  the  chain-gang  niggers 
were  kind  of  backed  off  from  that  steel 
door,  hollering,  'Grab  him!  Throw 
him  down!'  except  they  hang  back  at 
first  until  Ketcham  gets  up  to  where  he 
can  kick  the  ones  he  can  reach,  batting 
at  the  others  with  the  flat  of  the  pistol 
until  they  rush  him.  And  Ketcham  says 
for  a  good  minute  he  would  grab  them 
up  as  they  come  in  and  fling  them  clean 
across  the  room  like  they  was  rag  dolls, 
still  saying,  'Ah  ain't  tryin'  to  git  out,  Ah 
ain't  tryin'  to  git  out,'  until  at  last  they 
pulled  him  down,  a  big  mass  of  nigger 
arms  and  heads  and  legs  boiHng  around 
on  the  floor  and  even  then  Ketcham  says 
every  now  and  then  a  nigger  would 
come  flying  out  and  go  sailing  through 
the  air  across  the  room,  spraddled  like  a 
flying  squirrel  and  his  eyes  sticking  out  in 
front  of  him  like  the  headlights  on  a  car, 
until  at  last  they  had  him  down  and 
Ketcham  went  in  and  begun  peeling 
away  niggers  until  he  could  see  him  lay- 
ing there  under  the  pile  of  niggers,  laugh- 
ing, with  tears  big  as  glass  marbles  pop- 
ping out  of  his  eyes  and  running  across 
his  face  and  down  past  his  ears  and  mak- 
ing a  kind  of  popping  sound  on  the  floor 
like  somebody  dropping  bird  eggs, 
laughing  and  laughing  and  saying,  'Hit 
look  lack  Ah  just  can't  quit  thinking. 
Look  lack  Ah  just  can't  quit.'  And  what 
do  you  think  of  that?" 

'T  think  if  you  eat  any  supper  in  this 
house  you'll  do  it  in  the  next  five  min- 
utes," his  wife  said  from  the  dining  room. 
"I'm  going  to  clear  this  table  then  and 
I'm  going  to  the  picture  show." 


THE  BATTLE  OF  TIN  PAN  ALLEY 


BY  LEONARD  ALLEN 


WHEN  you  weary  of  news  from  the 
battlefront  and  long  for  something 
quiet  and  peaceful,  you  turn  your  dial  to 
music,  but  unwittingly  you've  jumped 
straight  into  another  story  of  conflict. 
Radio  songs  are  now  the  center  of  a 
fierce  trade  war  between  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  and  the  source  of  its  most 
vital  raw  material — music. 

That  source  is  ASCAP,  more  formally 
known  as  the  American  Society  of  Com.- 
posers,  Authors,  and  Publishers,  a  volun- 
tary, unincorporated,  non-profit  organ- 
ization formed  to  collect  jointly  the  fees 
to  which  composers  and  publishers  are 
entitled  for  public  performance  of  their 
works.  The  members  of  ASCAP  and 
its  twenty-one  foreign  affiliates  have 
written  virtually  all  the  most  popular 
music  of  the  past  quarter-century  and 
have  assigned  to  the  society  the  exclusive 
right  to  license  the  public  performance 
of  these  compositions.  As  a  result,  radio 
is  dependent  upon  ASCAP  for  permission 
to  use  the  great  majority  of  the  songs 
which  flow  through  your  loudspeaker 
daily. 

Under  a  blanket  license  calling  for  a 
sizeable  annual  fee,  ASCAP  permits 
radio  to  use  all  of  this  tremendous  store 
of  music.  But  this  coming  December 
radio's  five-year  contract  with  ASCAP 
runs  out — and  the  broadcasters  have 
already  served  fiery  notice  that  they 
consider  ASCAP's  proposals  for  higher 
fees  in  a  new  pact  "intolerable"  and 
completely  unacceptable.  To  empha- 
size its  determination  to  resist  the  so- 
ciety's demands,  radio  has  raised  more 


than  a  million  dollars  to  develop  its  own 
source  of  music,  in  the  hope  of  ending 
a  long-lamented  dependence  on  the 
society. 

Should  the  present  deadlock  continue, 
your  loudspeaker  must  grow  accustomed 
to  a  new  crop  of  melodies  starting  next 
January  1st.  Banned  from  the  air  will 
be  the  works  of  America's  outstanding 
popular  song  writers — Victor  Herbert, 
John  Philip  Sousa,  George  Gershwin, 
Rudolph  Friml,  Jerome  Kern,  Rodgers 
and  Hart,  Ethelbert  Nevin,  Sigmund 
Romberg,  Vincent  Youmans,  Cole  Por- 
ter, Irving  Berlin,  and  others.  Twisting 
your  dial  will  no  longer  bring  such  famil- 
iar tunes  as  "Kiss  Me  Again,"  "St.  Louis 
Blues,"  "Donkey's  Serenade,"  "When 
Day  Is  Done,"  "The  Rosary,"  "Star 
Dust,"  "Old  Man  River,"  "The  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever,"  and  "Road  to 
Mandalay." 

ASCAP  controls  the  rights  for  radio 
performance  in  the  United  States  of 
these  and  some  200,000  other  songs 
owned  by  its  1,219  American  mem- 
bers and  45,000  foreign  writers  and 
publishers.  For  another  100,000  com- 
positions which  are  in  the  public  do- 
main and  have  no  legal  protection  in 
themselves,  ASCAP  has  copyrighted 
arrangements.  Thus  the  exodus  from 
the  air  would  take  the  most  popular 
orchestrations  of  many  songs,  including 
the  "Blue  Danube"  waltz,  the  prelude 
to  "Lohengrin,"  even  "Yankee  Doodle." 
One  of  ASCAP's  twelve  arrangements  of 
"Auld  Lang  Syne"  is  heard  on  the  radio 
some    4,000    times    a    year.     All    told, 
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ASCAP's  catalogue  lists  some  300,000 
songs,  some  2,500  of  which  might  be  said 
to  constitute  the  daily  grist  of  radio's 
mill. 

As  a  collective  bargaining  agency 
ASCAP  holds  a  powerful  grip  over  all 
establishments  which  profit  by  the  per- 
formance of  copyrighted  music,  but  its 
strength  has  never  gone  unchallenged. 
Through  the  twenty-six  years  of  its  exist- 
ence it  has  battled  with  one  or  another 
of  its  customers — dance  halls,  restau- 
rants, night  clubs,  hotels,  theaters,  or 
radio — to  collect  what  it  considered  just 
fees  for  use  of  its  compositions.  This 
quarter-century  fight  has  coursed  through 
Federal  and  State  legislatures,  from  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  always  the  battle  cry  has  been 
"monopoly"  and  "exorbitant  charges" 
on  the  one  side,  "justice  for  genius"  on 
the  other. 

For  the  past  eighteen  years  ASCAP's 
major  foe  has  been  radio,  and  most 
logically  so,  for  radio's  amazing  strides 
in  less  than  two  decades  have  made  it 
by  far  ASCAP's  biggest  customer.  In 
1939  the  broadcasters  paid  $4, 142,000, 
or  67  per  cent  of  the  society's  entire  in- 
come. As  a  result,  the  two  forces  now 
seem  essential  to  each  other.  Without 
radio  ASCAP  would  lose  two-thirds  of 
its  income;  without  ASCAP  radio  would 
be  deprived  of  a  tremendous  percentage 
of  its  music  supply.  Yet  the  two  are 
constantly  at  odds.  As  radio's  income 
mounted  steadily  ASCAP  felt  justified 
in  asking  constantly  higher  fees.  The 
society  argued  that  music  was  vital  in 
the  broadcasters'  operation  and,  more- 
over, that  the  rise  of  radio  had  reduced 
a  composer's  income  from  other  sources 
such  as  sheet  music  and  phonograph 
records.  Each  request  for  an  increase  in 
fees  aroused  acrimonious  debate,  but 
the  haggling  always  ended  with  radio's 
accepting  some  boost,  albeit  with  con- 
siderable protest. 

Now  ASCAP  is  asking  for  1941  a  con- 
tract under  which,  an  independent 
source  estimates,  radio  would  probably 
pay   from   $8,000,000   to   $8,750,000   a 


year.  (The  radio  people  consider  that 
a  low  estimate.)  And  radio  has  an- 
swered, in  eflect:  "That's  the  last  straw. 
We'll  fight  this  demand  to  a  finish."  To 
achieve  this  determination  radio  has 
chosen  a  weapon  tried  unsuccessfully 
in  the  past,  but  never  on  such  a  large 
scale.  This  weapon  is  a  new  publishing 
firm,  organized  to  develop  for  radio  its 
own  reservoir  of  music  which  can  be 
substituted  for  the  ASCAP  catalogue 
next  year  should  radio  finally  sever 
relations  with  the  society. 

To  date,  302  radio  stations,  represent- 
ing about  64  per  cent  of  the  dollar  volume 
business  done  by  radio  in  1939,  have 
already  bought  stock  and  paid  license 
fees  totaling  $1,294,918  in  the  new  firm, 
known  as  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  This 
company,  called  BMI  in  the  trade,  is 
developing  its  catalogue  by  publishing 
the  works  of  new  composers,  buying  out 
existing  publishers,  and  making  new 
arrangements  of  favorite  songs  in  the 
public  domain.  Geared  to  become  a 
working  rival  for  ASCAP,  BMI  also 
serves  the  joint  purpose  of  a  bargaining 
weapon  in  the  event  that  the  rivals 
eventually  negotiate. 

At  the  moment  neither  side  shows 
signs  of  capitulating.  With  some  eight 
or  nine  million  dollars  a  year  at  stake,  this 
battle  of  music  seems  destined  to  be  the 
greatest  conflict  in  the  history  of  the 
amusement  industry. 

To  heighten  the  conflict  a  third  party 
appeared  in  May,  when  the  anti-trust 
division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
subpoenaed  the  books  of  ASCAP.  This 
may  portend  a  revival  of  a  civil  suit 
which  the  government  brought  in  1934, 
charging  ASCAP  with  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  or  it  may  be  a 
new  type  of  attack,  seeking  grand  jury 
action  to  determine  whether  ASCAP  can 
be  indicted  as  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of 
trade. 

In  1934  the  government's  complaint 
termed  ASCAP  "a  self-perpetuating 
body  dominating  the  music  industry  and 
radio"  because  it  owns  80  per  cent  of 
the  music  which  radio  needs  as  a  staple 
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of  its  business;  charged  that  the  society's 
prices  were  "unlawfully  and  unrea- 
sonably maintained,"  ^  and  said  that 
users  must  get  licens-^s  on  "terms  and 
conditions  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  so- 
ciety." After  ten  days'  trial  in  June, 
1935,  the  government  asked  for  an 
adjournment  in  order  that  the  parties 
might  stipulate  the  facts.  It  later 
proved  to  be  a  pigeonholing,  for  the  case 
has  remained  dormant  since. 

II 

Whatever  the  government's  aim  now, 
a  trial  would  be  no  novelty  to  ASCAP. 
Born  in  a  courtroom,  the  society  since 
then  has  virtually  lived  before  the  bar, 
either  to  protect  its  members'  copyrights 
or  defend  its  own  existence.  Basically, 
ASCAP  springs  from  the  copyright  law 
of  1909  which  set  minimum  damages  of 
$250  plus  costs  for  the  unauthorized  per- 
formance for  profit  of  a  copyrighted 
song.  Legally,  this  established  a  com- 
poser's property  rights  in  his  songs;  but 
the  protection  was  solely  on  paper.  To 
utilize  it  was  hardly  worth  the  expense 
for  any  single  composer. 

After  the  turn  of  the  century  night  life 
was  developing  in  New  York  City. 
Restaurants  and  cabarets,  needing  con- 
siderable music  for  their  orchestras  and 
floor  shows,  simply  took  any  songs  avail- 
able, with  no  thought  of  paying  for  the 
privilege.  "After  all,"  they  reasoned, 
"if  we  have  to  pay  the  persons  who  play 
or  sing  the  music  we  can't  be  expected 
to  pay  a  composer  too."  With  that 
attitude  existing,  wholesale  piracy  of 
copyrighted  music  was  rampant.  The 
composers'  resentment  at  this  treatment 
crystallized  in  Victor  Herbert,  whose 
Irish  temper  boiled  over  one  night  in 
1913  when  he  walked  into  Shanley's 
Restaurant  off  Times  Square  in  New 
York  and  heard  the  band  playing  music 
from  his  show,  "Sweethearts,"  then 
current  on  Broadway.  He  called  the 
proprietor  over  and  informed  him  of  the 
copyright  law  requiring  payment  for 
performing  that  music.     Shanley  replied 


that  he  charged  no  admission  to  his 
cabaret;  hence  the  music  was  not  used 
for  profit  and  no  performance  fee  was 
necessary.  Herbert  sought  the  aid  of 
several  composers  and  publishers  and 
brought  a  test  case  of  infringement. 

When  Shanley's  defense  was  backed 
by  an  association  of  hotel  and  restaurant 
owners,  Herbert  realized  that  the  music 
writers  also  needed  the  strength  of  unity 
if  they  were  to  fight  for  protection  of  their 
copyrights.  In  1914,  with  a  group  of 
nine  including  John  Philip  Sousa,  Na- 
than Burkan,  a  copyright  lawyer,  and 
Gene  Buck,  who  has  been  president  of 
ASCAP  since  1923,  Herbert  founded 
ASCAP. 

The  society's  first  test  case  was  a  com- 
plete victory.  In  a  unanimous  Supreme 
Court  decision  against  Shanley's  in  1917, 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  rejected 
the  argument  that  "music  was  only  in- 
cidental to  the  restaurant,"  and  said: 
"If  the  music  did  not  pay,  it  would  be 
given  up.  If  it  pays,  it  pays  out  of  the 
public  pocketbook.  Whether  it  pays  or 
not,  the  purpose  of  employing  it  is  profit, 
and  that  is  enough."  Performance  for 
profit,  he  ruled,  meant  any  profit,  in- 
cluding that  on  the  food  and  liquor  sold 
at  establishments  using  music. 

That  decision  was  the  starting  gun  for 
a  drive  to  wipe  out  musical  piracy.  In 
the  next  five  years  ASCAP  policed  en- 
tertainment establishments,  garnered  evi- 
dence, and  brought  scores  of  infringe- 
ment suits  as  it  beat  down  concentrated 
opposition  and  established  licenses  for 
hotels,  restaurants,  night  clubs,  taverns, 
and  theaters.  The  battle  was  a  losing 
one  financially  until  1921.  Expenses 
exceeded  collections  annually,  although 
the  officers  were  unsalaried  and  Burkan 
gave  his  legal  services  free.  ASCAP, 
however,  made  steady  progress  and  by 
the  early  nineteen-twenties  had  achieved 
its  major  goals.  It  seemed  on  the 
threshold  of  comparative  peace,  until  a 
new  user  of  music  appeared — radio. 
There  lay  a  new  struggle,  which  ib  just 
reaching  its  climax  now,  almost  two 
decades  later,  despite  a  hundred  legal 
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suits.  In  the  interim  the  original  issue 
ol  piracy  lias  disappeared  and  new  ones 
have  arisen. 

In  the  lirst  years  after  station  KDKA, 
Pittsburgh,  had  uttered  the  birlh  cry  of 
an  industry,  radio  was  struggling  for 
Ihiancial  stability.  To  encourage  a  po- 
tentially good  customer,  ASCAP  gave 
licenses  to  the  fledgling  stations  free  or  at 
nominal  fees;  but  when  business  became 
aware  of  the  potentialities  of  radio  ad- 
vertising and  began  to  pour  money  into 
the  broadcasters'  coffers,  ASCAP  sought 
its  share  of  the  new  profits.  That  raised 
a  new  legal  issue:  what  was  the  copy- 
right status  of  music  performed  via 
this  new  medium? 

At  first  various  radio  stations  put 
forth  many  contentions,  some  of  which 
now  seem  absurd,  to  support  their  belief 
that  they  should  pay  no  license  fees. 
Samples  of  these  were:  "Since  there's  no 
audience  in  the  studio,  we're  not  giving 
a  public  performance";  "we  make  the 
song-writers  famous,  so  why  should  we 
pay  them?";  "radio  is  of  a  private  and 
philanthropic  nature,  serving  purely  in 
the  public  interest";  "radio  does  not 
broadcast  music,  but  emanates  electrical 
energy."  The  Supreme  Court  over- 
threw all  these  defenses  by  deciding  that 
broadcasting  constituted  performance  for 
profit  and  that  fees  were  justified. 

By  the  nineteen-thirties  radio's  income 
was  booming  and  the  industry  was  will- 
ing to  pay  for  its  music.  Did  this  mean 
peace?  No,  just  a  shift  to  a  new  battle- 
ground— what  constituted  fair  payment? 
Thus  far  the  disputants  have  always 
argued  their  way  to  a  compromise 
figure  and  the  broadcasters  have  dug 
into  their  jeans,  but  far  from  quiescently. 
They  have  shouted  vociferously  of  "ex- 
cessive charges,"  "gouging,"  and  "mo- 
nopoly"; they  have  fought  in  Congress  for 
changes  of  the  copyright  law;  they  have 
urged  anti-trust  prosecution  and  state 
laws  to  hamper  ASCAP. 

There  were  crises  in  the  verbal  struggle 
in  1932  and  1935,  but  each  time  radio 
agreed  to  contract  terms.  The  1935 
pact,  now  running  out,  provided  that 


broadcasters  must  pay  fixed  sustaining 
fees  plus  5  per  cent  of  their  commercial 
income  each  year.  Early  last  year  radio 
began  to  worry  that  ASCAP  might  ask 
substantially  higher  fees  after  1940.  An 
attempt  at  negotiation  with  tiie  society 
found  nothing  resembling  a  meeting  of 
minds,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  called  a  special  session  to 
launch  Broadcast  Music,  Inc. 

The  broadcasters'  fears  were  justified 
last  March  when  ASCAP  presented  its 
proposals  for  1941.  The  schedule  low- 
ered the  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  smaller 
stations,  which  had  been  chief  com- 
plainants in  past  years,  but  at  the  same 
time  introduced  innovations  which  would 
still  permit  ASCAP  a  substantial  net 
increase.  The  chief  innovation  was  the 
collection  of  a  7^  per  cent  commercial 
fee  from  the  networks  themselves,  which 
had  previously  paid  nothing  because  fees 
had  been  levied  solely  on  their  member 
stations.  Now  ASCAP  aims  to  collect 
at  the  source  for  programs  broadcast  over 
a  network,  a  plan  vastly  advantageous 
for  the  society  financially.  Should  the 
networks  pass  this  charge  on  to  their 
members,  many  small  stations  might  find 
their  gains  nullified. 

All  told,  according  to  an  estimate  by 
Variety,  an  amusement  trade  paper 
which  should  have  no  axe  to  grind  be- 
cause it  serves  both  radio  and  music,  the 
new  contract  would  require  radio  to  pay 
in  1941  somewhere  between  S8,000,000 
and  S8,750,000  as  against  a  S4,300,000 
fee  in  1939.  Had  the  new  terms  been  in 
effect  in  1939,  individual  stations  would 
have  paid  SI, 300, 000  less,  but  the  net- 
works would  have  contributed  a  fund  of 
$4,125,000  instead  of  being  exempt. 

Naturally  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  and  the  networks  let  out  an 
immediate  howl  about  the  terms.  Ne- 
ville Miller,  president  of  the  NAB, 
sounded  radio's  war  cry:  "The  broad- 
casters must  resist  as  a  matter  of  life  or 
death."  As  a  result,  NBC  and  CBS 
both  notified  their  affiliates  that  the 
networks  would  not  use  ASCAP  music 
in  1941  on  the  basis  of  present  demands. 
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Throughout  the  storm^  following  pub- 
lication of  its  proposals  ASGAP  stood  pat 
on  the  assertion  that  its  terms  are  equita- 
ble because:  (1)  they  give  music-writers 
and  publishers  the  greater  return  which 
they  deserve  inasmuch  as  radio  is  now 
making  more  money  from  the  society's 
compositions;  (2)  it  places  this  heavier 
financial  burden  on  those  best  able  to 
pay — the  networks;  (3)  the  writers' 
losses  in  other  royalties  because  of  radio 
are  far  greater  than  any  sums  they  re- 
ceive from  the  broadcasters. 

The  crux  of  radio's  argument  is  that 
ASGAP  does  not  provide  "justice  for 
genius,"  but  maintains  a  monopoly  on 
the  "popularization  of  music"  which 
benefits  a  small  group  of  established 
writers,  hampers  new  composers,  and 
gives  the  society  a  stranglehold  on  all 
industries  using  music.  Since  ASGAP 
issues  only  a  blanket  license,  says  radio, 
companies  wishing  to  use  any  of  ASGAP's 
songs  must  pay  for  them  all  and  hence 
cannot  afford  to  use  non-ASGAP  music. 
Thus  the  only  new  songs  which  can  be- 
come popular  each  year  are  those  con- 
tained in  the  ASGAP  catalogue  and  the 
society  has  gradually  attained  "a  power 
of  life  and  death  over  any  user  to  whom 
music  is  essential." 

This  power  is  used,  says  a  radio  spokes- 
man, through  levying  "an  income  tax 
upon  the  broadcasters  for  the  right  to  do 
business.  ASGAP  assumes  the  position 
of  a  government  by  demanding  that  the 
broadcasters  reveal  to  the  agents  of  the 
society  the  amount  of  their  income  and 
pay  the  society  a  certain  percentage 
of  that  income."  Furthermore,  by  its 
blanket  license  ASGAP  taxes  all  of  radio's 
income,  even  that  from  sponsored  dramas, 
quizzes,  and  sports  events,  which  use  no 
music.  (ASGAP  calls  this  last  statement 
"quibbling"  because,  with  more  com- 
plicated bookkeeping,  it  could  just  as 
equitably  collect  higher  fees  solely  on 
programs  using  music.  As  for  the  "in- 
come tax"  charge,  ASGAP  says  that 
contracts  in  the  amusfement  industry  are 


generally  established  on  a  percentage  of 
business  and  not  on  flat  fees,  and  that  a 
playwright  is  permitted  to  check  each 
day's  box  office  receipts  to  safeguard  his 
royalties.) 

If  ASGAP  represented  all  composers, 
authors,  and  publishers,  says  radio,  and 
they  charged  for  their  music  on  a  per-use 
basis,  there  would  be  no  trouble  with 
users  of  music,  but  the  society  represents 
only  a  "small  circle"  and  its  monopolistic 
power  is  detrimental  to  all  other  writers, 
who  can  reach  the  public  only  through 
ASGAP  publishers.  Even  then  they  re- 
ceive no  performance  fees  until  they  are 
eligible  for  admission  to  ASGAP,  which 
requires  that  they  have  five  songs  pub- 
lished and  approved  by  the  society's  board 
of  directors.  Admission  to  this  "small 
circle"  is  difficult,  says  radio.  (But 
ASGAP  points  out  that  it  had  175 
writer-members  in  1924  and  1,083  early 
this  year,  an  average  of  60  new  members 
a  year.)  BMI  says  it  will  aid  music  by 
opening  the  door  to  many  new  composers 
now  hampered  by  ASGAP's  power. 

To  sum  up  radio's  attitude:  ASGAP's 
power  of  taxation  necessarily  means  the 
power  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of 
radio  as  an  advertising  medium  and 
thereby  destroy  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try as  it  exists  in  this  country.  Radio 
disclaims  any  desire  to  see  ASGAP  music 
go  off*  the  air,  but  would  like  it  to  remain 
under  conditions  of  free  competition. 
For  this  reason  BMI  was  formed,  says 
radio;  behind  the  current  crisis  over 
exorbitant  demands  is  a  basic  struggle  to 
end  the  existence  of  monopolistic  con- 
trol in  the  field  of  music. 

From  there  the  controversy  proceeds 
into  a  welter  of  statistics  from  which  each 
party  draws  conclusions  to  suit  itself. 
Radio  cites  Variety s  estimate  and  com- 
plains that  its  1941  fees  would  rise  from 
70  to  100  per  cent  over  payments  for 
1939  and  1940.  To  this  they  must  add 
other  rising  expenses  of  recent  years — 
taxes,  higher  production  costs,  unioniza- 
tion. It  is  charged  that  the  new  con- 
tracts would  eat  up  90  per  cent  of  the 
annual  net  profit  on  network  operations. 
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Summed  up,  radio's  grievance  is  this: 
Our  payments  have  increased  900  per 
cent  between  1931  and  1939.  We  now 
contribute  67  per  cent  of  ASGAP's  an- 
nual income,  five  times  as  much  as  any 
of  the  society's  other  customers.  Pro- 
portionately we  pay  forty  times  as  much 
as  movie  houses.  Moreover,  the  two 
chief  networks  are  now  using  10  to  15 
per  cent  less  music  than  they  did  a  few 
years  ago. 

Turn  to  the  ASGAP  side  and  you  hear: 
Granted  that  payments  have  increased 
900  per  cent  since  1931,  but  remember 
that  radio  was  in  its  infancy  in  1931  and 
we  gave  the  stations  especially  low  rates 
to  encourage  their  growth.  Now  radio 
is  big  business.  Its  commercial  gross 
in  1932  was  S25,000,000;  in  1939  it  was 
$171,000,000.  Why  shouldn't  the  in- 
dustry be  paying  far  more  now? 

The  society's  argument  continues:  A 
major  network  show  will  pay  a  singer  or 
orchestra  leader  several  thousand  dollars 
a  week.  Yet  the  music  these  performers 
use,  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  will  cost  perhaps 
$300.  But  radio  calls  ASGAP's  fees 
"intolerably  burdensome."  That  same 
type  of  inverted  logic — argues  ASGAP — 
comes  from  the  dance-hall  owner  who 
says:  "I  have  to  pay  $4,000  a  year  for  an 
orchestra,  and  then  ASGAP  hits  me  for 
another  $60,  so  because  of  ASGAP  I  have 
to  give  up  the  orchestra." 

If  radio  grosses  $171,000,000  in  a  year 
and  74  per  cent  of  its  programs  are  music, 
is  5  per  cent  too  much,  ASGAP  asks,  to 
pay  for  that  music?  No  other  American 
industry  can  purchase  the  raw  material 
on  which  it  lives  "for  such  a  ridiculously 
low  percentage  of  its  gross  earnings." 
Radio  replies  that  its  programs  do  not 
contain  74  per  cent  music,  and  cites 
a  survey  by  the  Federal  Gommunications 
Gommission  setting  the  figure  at  52.5  per 
cent. 

Radio  pays  us  more  than  any  other 
customer,  says  ASGAP,  because  radio 
uses  our  music  most.  Moreover,  it  ex- 
ploits the  songs  so  intensely  that  the 
composers'  income  from  sheet  music  and 
phonograph  records,  once  the  bulwark  of 


their  earnings,  has  been  severely  de- 
pleted. A  few  decades  ago  song-writers 
avidly  sought  public  performance  of 
their  work,  even  free,  to  publicize  it  and 
foster  the  sale  of  sheet  music,  piano  rolls, 
and  records.  But  to-day  radio  grinds 
out  a  melody  over  the  entire  country 
dozens  of  times  a  day  and  the  public 
rapidly  becomes  surfeited  with  the  tune. 
Radio  undoubtedly  makes  music  popu- 
lar, but  it  also  kills  a  song's  appeal  swiftly. 
Radio  has  shortened  the  life  of  a  hit  song 
from  sixteen  months  in  1925  to  two  or 
three  months  now. 

In  1927  a  hit  song  like  "Sonny  Boy" 
could  sell  two  million  copies  of  sheet 
music.  "Bei  Mir  Bist  Du  Schoen,"  a 
tremendous  success  of  radio's  heyday, 
sold  under  225,000  copies.  An  average 
pre-radio  hit  would  sell  over  1,000,000 
copies;  to-day  a  hit  reaches  100,000. 
The  sale  of  phonograph  records  has  been 
hit  even  more  sharply.  A  song-writer 
to-day  must  write  eight  times  as  many 
hits  to  earn  the  same  income  as  fifteen 
years  ago.  Since  radio  has  attained  its 
popularity  a  composer's  income  from 
sheet  music  and  phonograph  royalties  on 
one  hit  song  has  dropped  some  $40,000. 
The  most  that  any  single  song-writer  re- 
ceived from  ASGAP  in  1939  was  $16,000 
for  all  his  music,  of  which  two-thirds,  or 
$10,600,  can  be  said  to  have  come  from 
radio.  So  ASGAP  asks:  "Why  shouldn't 
radio  be  made  to  compensate  for  some 
of  the  other  income  it  has  destroyed?" 

Radio  spokesmen  dispute  the  extent  of 
the  decrease  in  royalties  from  sheet  music 
and  especially  from  records  and  say  that 
anyhow  radio  is  not  solely  responsible 
for  those  losses.  Moreover,  they  point 
out,  if  fewer  songs  live  sixteen  months  or 
sell  1,000,000  copies,  probably  more 
songs  now  rate  as  hits  for  two  or  three 
months  and  sell  100,000  copies.  Finally, 
they  say,  the  quick  death  of  songs  to-day 
is  "directly  traceable  to  the  policy  of 
ASGAP  and  the  ASGAP  publishers  who 
plug  certain  songs  as  hard  as  they  can  so 
as  to  pile  up  a  performance  record,  be- 
cause a  publisher's  rating  in  ASGAP 
depends  50  per  cent  upon  the  number  of 
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radio  performances  with  which  his  music 
is  credited." 

Aside  from  financial  wrangUng,  radio 
has  made  frequent  jorties  into  other  bat- 
tlefields for  attacks  on  AS  GAP.  Under 
pressure  from  radio  stations  and  other  of 
AS  GAP'S  customers,  bills  to  limit  the 
society's  powers  by  changes  in  the  copy- 
right law  have  been  introduced  in  vir- 
tually every  session  of  Gongress.  Re- 
cently various  radio  stations  turned  to  the 
State  legislatures  and  lobbied  for  laws 
to  hamper  AS  GAP.  In  some  thirty 
States  anti-ASGAP  laws  were  intro- 
duced, many  of  them,  according  to  the 
society,  "obviously  unconstitutional  and 
designed  only  to  harass  us."  Laws  were 
actually  passed  in  nine  legislatures  and 
went  into  efi'ect  in  seven  States.  Their 
provisions  forbade  collection  of  perform- 
ance fees  by  joint  action;  required 
schedules  of  fees  to  be  printed  on  sheet 
music;  necessitated  listing  the  names  of 
all  persons  who  had  ever  had  an  interest 
in  the  copyright  of  a  song  (some  30,000 
names  in  each  case) ;  permitted  collecting 
fees  only  on  a  per-performance  basis. 
The  general  eff'ect  of  them  all  was  to 
hamstring  ASGAP. 

The  society  has  obtained  injunctions 
against  the  laws  in  Florida,  Tennessee, 
and  Nebraska.  The  case  in  Nebraska, 
however,  is  now  being  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Gourt  to  seek  a  reversal  of  the 
lower-court  decision  or  at  least  an  indica- 
tion of  how  far  State  legislatures  can  go 
in  limiting  the  operations  of  ASGAP. 
In  Montana  and  Washington,  where  the 
statutes  are  currently  being  tested  in 
court,  ASGAP  has  made  no  collections 
since  1937.  The  Montana  law  attracted 
nationwide  attention  last  February  when 
it  brought  the  ASGAP-radio  feud  to  a 
new  height  of  bitterness. 

That  law  forbids  any  organized  group 
to  collect  royalties,  but  exempts  existing 
contracts  from  its  provisions.  Last  year 
ASGAP  sent  to  all  radio  stations  under 
contract  in  Montana  a  notice  requesting 
payment  of  their  license  fees  within  thirty 
days,  on  threat  of  revoking  their  licenses. 
The  day  before  the  ultimatum  expired  a 


Montana  judge  issued  an  injunction  re- 
straining Montana  broadcasters  from 
paying  any  fees  to  ASGAP.  Neverthe- 
less, members  of  the  society  proceeded  to 
file  infringement  suits  against  the  broad- 
casters. In  retaliation,  the  manager  of 
one  radio  station  obtained  from  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  warrants  charging  Gene 
Buck  and  three  other  ASGAP  officers 
with  "attempted  extortion,"  "attempt  to 
obtain  money  by  false  pretenses,"  and 
"conspiracy  to  extort  money  from  the 
complainant."  (ASGAP  was  trying  to 
collect  a  bill,  you  remember.) 

The  Montana  warrants  were  almost 
served  by  New  York  Gity  police  last  fall, 
but  just  when  a  group  from  the  strong- 
arm  squad  arrived  to  make  the  arrests. 
Mayor  LaGuardia  telephoned  to  twit  the 
police  for  their  zeal  in  this  comic-opera 
"crime"  and  to  discourage  any  criminal 
action.  On  Washington's  Birthday  of 
this  year,  however.  Gene  Buck  was 
arrested  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  where  he 
was  recovering  his  health  after  two 
deaths  and  a  near-fatal  illness  in  his 
family.  The  sheriff*  set  bail  at  $10,000 
— cash.  Furious  because  banks  and  his 
lawyers'  office  were  closed.  Buck  tele- 
phoned friends  in  Hollywood,  and  one 
of  them  off'ered  the  sheriff"  as  part-pay- 
ment a  $9,000  certified  check  on  the 
Ghase  National  Bank.  The  sheriff"  re- 
plied, in  effect:  "I'm  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  fellows,  and  I  don't  know 
what  a  certified  check  is,  and  I  never 
heard  of  the  Ghase  National  Bank." 

Buck's  friends  scurried  about  for  hours, 
even  collecting  money  from  ticket  booths 
in  local  movies,  before  they  had  raised 
the  cash.  The  following  day  the  $10,000 
bail  was  cut  to  a  $750  bond,  and  four 
days  later  Governor  Roy  E.  Ayers  of 
Montana,  refusing  to  ask  extradition  of 
Buck,  said:  "We  can't  bring  the  man 
into  this  State  on  the  theory  he's  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice  when  he's  never  even 
been  in  Montana." 

ASGAP  promptly  accused  the  NAB  of 
engineering  the  whole  Montana  episode. 
The  NAB  indignantly  denied  any  con- 
nection with  the  episode  and  radio  men 
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expressed  their  rcpjret,  especially  because 
the  arrest  made  Buck  appear  a  perse- 
cuted martyr  protecting  the  riglits  of 
American  composers. 


IV 

Buck's  arrest  was  the  chmax  of  the 
series  of  more  than  a  thousand  legal 
actions  in  which  ASCAP  has  figured 
since  1914.  But  despite  the  constant 
courtroom  tangles  the  society  has  grown 
steadily  in  size  and  power.  ASGAP's 
first  distribution  of  funds  in  1921  totaled 
$81,833;  in  1939  the  figure  had  risen  to 
$5,099,302.  In  1924,  ASCAP  had  194 
writers  and  publishers;  to-day  there  arc 
1,219  names  on  the  membership  rolls. 

Last  year  ASCAP  had  32,524  contracts 
under  which  it  collected  license  fees  from 
14,836  theaters,  9,991  restaurants,  2,895 
dance  halls,  1,852  hotels,  15  wired  music 
services,  678  radio  stations,  and  2,257 
miscellaneous  establishments.  Depend- 
ing on  their  size  and  income,  theaters 
paid  from  5  to  20  cents  per  seat,  restau- 
rants, dance  halls,  and  hotels  from  S60  to 
$2,400  a  year.  ASCAP's  income  is 
divided  quarterly  with  equal  shares 
awarded  to  the  writers'  and  publishers' 
groups,  after  10  per  cent  has  been  taken 
out  for  foreign  affiliates  and  some  18  to 
21  per  cent  for  overhead — collection, 
distribution,  investigation,  and  legal  fees. 

Individual  shares  for  song- writers  are 
based  not  upon  the  extent  to  which  their 
work  has  been  currently  performed — 
this  it  would  be  difficult  to  gage  pre- 
cisely— but  on  the  nature  of  their  con- 
tribution to  American  music,  their 
seniority  in  the  society,  and  the  number 
and  popularity  of  their  hits.  Distri- 
butions to  writers  in  1939  ranged  from 
$120  to  $16,000.  The  highest  sum 
went  to  members  in  class  AA,  the  top 
group,  which  includes  such  composers  as 
Cole  Porter,  Jerome  Kern,  Rudolph 
Friml,  Vincent  Youmans,  Sigmund 
Romberg,  Oley  Speaks,  and  Irving 
Berlin.  ASCAP's  membership  includes 
also  the  estates  of  ninety  composers, 
among  them  Victor   Herbert,    Edward 


MacDowell,  John  Philip  Sousa,  Ethel- 
bert  Nevin,  and  George  Gershwin. 
PuJjlishers'  shares  of  the  society's  income 
arc  allotted  on  the  basis  of  seniority, 
number  of  performances  given  their 
compositions,  and  the  general  value  of 
their  catalogues  to  the  organizaticjn. 

ASGAP's  executive  and  clerical  staff 
of  250  occupies  the  entire  45th  floor  of 
the  R.G.A.  Building  in  Radio  City. 
Managed  by  a  board  of  directors  of 
twelve  publishers  and  twelve  composers 
and  authors,  the  society  maintains  thirty 
branch  offices  throughout  the  country. 
A  staff  of  seventy  field  agents  or  "music 
police"  checks  on  infringements  of 
ASCAP's  copyrights  by  following  news- 
paper announcements  and  advertise- 
ments to  learn  of  establishments  using 
music  for  profit.  They  visit  ballrooms, 
taverns,  night  clubs,  hotels,  and  theaters 
from  Harlem  to  Hollywood  and  request 
that  owners  take  out  licenses  if  they  are 
using  ASCAP's  music.  If  a  proprietor 
declines  and  still  continues  to  use  the  so- 
ciety's compositions  he  is  given  three 
warnings,  after  which  an  infringement 
suit  is  filed.  ASCAP  rarely  collects 
judgments  awarded  in  such  cases,  but 
prefers  to  accept  contracts  and  legal  costs. 

The  need  for  an  organization  to  collect 
fees  is  self-evident  when  you  try  to  picture 
a  single  composer  performing  the  investi- 
gating and  prosecuting  functions  of  the 
society's  legal  staff  and  nationwide 
"music  police."  Before  the  society  was 
organized  writers  had  no  practical  means 
of  enforcing  collection  of  performance 
fees,  or  even  of  attaining  a  position  to 
bargain  fairly  with  publishers.  The 
most  tragic  case  in  point,  says  ASCAP, 
was  the  life  of  Stephen  Foster,  whose 
music  is  among  the  best-loved  in  Amer- 
ica. He  died  in  a  hospital  charity  ward 
wdth  thirty-eight  cents  in  his  purse  be- 
cause he  had  no  financial  reward  for  the 
popularity  of  his  songs. 

Such  a  situation  could  not  arise  to-day, 
says  ASCAP,  because  it  assures  ample 
payment  to  composers  for  frequently 
played  music.  Moreover,  should  once- 
successful    writers    fall    into    straitened 
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circumstances  AS  CAP  has  made  this 
pledge:  "No  member  of  ASGAP  who 
writes  successful  music,^  or  anyone  de- 
pendent upon  him,  shall  ever  want." 
The  society  distributed  $305,000  in 
1939  for  pensions  and  relief  payments  to 
finance  medical  care,  funerals  and  rent, 
food  and  insurance  expenses. 

Well-knit,  powerful,  and  firmly  in- 
trenched in  Tin  Pan  Alley,  the  society 
to-day  stands  ready  to  face  radio's  newest 
onslaught  with  confidence,  because  at- 
tempts to  compete  with  ASGAP  are  an 
old  idea,  hitherto  totally  unsuccessful. 
In  1924  the  movie  industry  poured  more 
than  $100,000  into  an  attempt  to  supply 
silent  film  theaters  with  non-ASCAP 
music.  When  this  failed  some  movie 
companies  bought  out  established  music 
firms  and  thus  became  publisher-mem- 
bers of  ASGAP.  NBG  and  NAB  made 
futile  efforts  to  combat  ASGAP  in  the 
early  'thirties. 

Warner  Brothers  launched  a  new  type 
of  competition  in  November,  1935,  when 
the  ASGAP  publishing  firms  which  it  had 
bought  out  resigned  from  the  society. 
The  movie  company  felt  it  could  collect 
more  from  public  performance  rights  by 
its  own  efforts  than  through  ASGAP. 
But  the  major  radio  stations,  rather  than 
sign  separate  contracts  and  pay  extra 
fees,  just  omitted  Warner  music  com- 
pletely, even  though  it  comprised  some 
20  per  cent  of  ASGAP's  catalogue  and 
its  36,000  tunes  included  most  of  the 
work  of  Victor  Herbert,  Jerome  Kern, 
Gole  Porter,  Noel  Goward,  George 
Gershwin,  Sigmund  Romberg,  and  Rod- 
gers  and  Hart.  Warner  Brothers  re- 
turned to  the  ASGAP  fold  within  eight 
months,  after  movie  houses  had  com- 
plained that  Warner  musical  films  were 
flops  without  the  advance  advertising  of 
radio  plugs.  Moreover,  the  dereliction 
had  hurt  the  company's  sale  of  sheet 
music  and  its  phonograph  royalties. 


The  new  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  how- 
ever, feels  that  it  can  succeed  where  other 


efforts  have  failed  because  it  is  well 
organized  and  well/financed  and  for  the 
first  time  has  the  united  support  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  radio  industry. 
Second,  it  believes  that  ASGAP's  other 
customers  have  found  their  interests 
coinciding  with  radio's  and  have  given 
evidence  of  their  intention  to  co-operate 
with  BMI.  (The  new  firm  plans  to  let 
establishments  outside  of  radio  use  its 
music  for  a  nominal  fee,  because  it  is 
not  aimed  primarily  at  profit.)  Finally, 
BMI  says  that  radio  is  the  greatest  me- 
dium for  popularizing  music  and  can 
thus  give  its  compositions  the  best  send- 
off  toward  public  acceptance.  This 
support  has  started  already.  Since  April 
20th  the  major  networks  have  been 
gradually  slipping  into  their  non-com- 
mercial programs  the  first  popular  songs 
published  by  BMI. 

Turning  out  thirty  songs  a  month, 
BMI  should  amass  by  the  end  of  the 
year  a  supply  of  230  popular  songs  pub- 
lished under  its  own  imprint,  plus  any 
compositions  it  can  garner  by  buying 
the  public-performance  rights  to  cata- 
logues of  established  firms.  To  date 
BMI  has  acquired  a  catalogue  of  2,800 
compositions,  chiefly  hillbilly  and  folk 
music,  from  a  Ghicago  firm,  and  another 
of  2,000  songs  from  one  of  the  smaller 
New  York  publishers.  Thus  it  will  have 
ready  for  next  January  at  least  5,000 
copyrighted  songs,  plus  a  group  of  new 
arrangements  of  music  in  the  public 
domain.  (BMI  believes  40  per  cent  of 
ASGAP's  catalogue,  and  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  world's  music,  falls  in  the 
public  domain.)  Meanwhile,  the  radio- 
sponsored  firm  is  negotiating  to  buy 
other  catalogues  and  hopes  to  sign  up 
by  next  year  all  the  performing -rights 
societies,  outside  of  ASGAP,  with  which 
radio  deals.  It  even  sees  possibilities  of 
weaning  away  some  of  ASGAP's  writers 
and  publishers;  but  the  society  says  it  has 
already  signed  97  per  cent  of  its  member- 
ship to  new  ten-year  contracts. 

ASGAP  predicts  that  half  the  nation's 
radio  stations  will  sign  new  contracts 
willingly,  but  is  nevertheless  arming  it- 
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self,  for  it  undoubtedly  needs  radio. 
While  it  complains  that  the  airwaves 
destroy  music  too  cjuickly,  the  micro- 
phone is  still  the  fjjreat  publicizcr  in  the 
modern  scheme  of  entertainment.  With- 
out radio  to  popularize  their  composi- 
tions, ASGAP's  members  will  get  less  in 
sheet  music  and  recording  royalties. 

But  radio  needs  ASCAP  too.  Can  the 
broadcasters  discard  so  much  of  their 
most  frequently  played  music  and  hope 
to  replace  it  satisfactorily  within  eight 
months  through  the  work  of  the  un- 
knowns and  lesser  lights  of  the  music- 
writing  fraternity?  Without  ASCAP  ra- 
dio is  likely  to  be  decidedly  short-handed 
in  familiar  jazz  and  light  classical  music 
for  some  time.  Should  that  result  in  a 
greater  emphasis  on  classical  music  and 
old  American  songs  it  could  conceivably 
cause  a  vast  change  in  the  musical  taste 
of  the  radio  audience. 

Radio's  performers  too  have  a  major 
stake  in  this  trade  war.  How  will  the 
airwaves'  star  singers  and  band  leaders 
feel  about  being  ordered  to  discard  the 
songss  ,vhich  have  hitherto  been  the  bul- 
wark of  their  programs?  And  what  of 
the  sponsors'  reaction  toward  a  broad- 
casters' edict  on  what  songs  they  may 
and  may  not  play  on  their  expensive 
network  programs?  Advertisers  might 
bring  strong  pressure  to  bear  toward  a 
settlement.  In  this  regard  ASCAP  has 
an  important  card  yet  to  play,  for  it  can 
offer  to  license  advertisers  directly  for 
use  of  the  society's  music,  whereupon  the 
advertisers  could  press  radio  for  lower 
rates.  BMI,  on  the  other  hand,  feels 
that  the  advertisers  will  surely  side 
against  ASCAP  lest  the  higher  fees  be 
passed  on  to  them. 

The  large  radio  stations  are  among 
ASCAP's  strongest  foes,  but  breaking 
with  the  society  would  cause  them  at 
least  one  sharp  regret.  As  a  central 
clearing  house  for  copyrights  ASCAP  has 
saved  the  broadcasters  considerable  time, 
expense,  and  worry  by  making  it  un- 
necessary to  check  copyrights  through  a 


tremendous  variety  of  sources.  Radio 
had  a  taste  of  such  a  com{)licati{;n  on 
New  Year's  Eve  in  1935,  when  Warner 
Brothers  t(jok  its  36,000  tunes  (jif  the  air. 
l)('spit(!  careful  supervision  to  avoid  use 
of  WariK^r  selections,  two  networks  and 
a  few  independent  stations  in  New  Ycjrk 
inadvertently  played  some  forbidden 
tunes  and  drew  down  lawsuits.  Imag- 
ine the  worries  in  steering  clear  of  a 
taboo  list  containing  300,000  songs! 

All  in  all,  it  is  considered  possible  in 
music  trade  circles  that  eventually  the 
radio  industry  will  follow  the  precedent 
of  movie  companies  and  buy  into  active 
publisher-members  of  ASCAP  and  thus 
gain  a  place  on  the  board  of  directors 
from  which  they  could  exert  pressure  to 
keep  down  radio's  fees. 

The  current  deadlock  makes  for  inter- 
esting conjectures,  but  they  may  all  be 
superseded  should  the  government  suc- 
ceed in  its  efforts  to  prove  the  society  a 
monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade.  The 
Department  of  Justice  did  not  press  its 
case  in  1935,  but  new  evidence  has  been 
gathered  since.  In  a  review  of  a  Florida 
case  last  year  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Hugo  L.  Black's  lone  dissenting  opinion 
termed  ASCAP  a  price-fixing  combina- 
tion wielding  "the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  every  business  dependent  upon 
copyrighted  musical  compositions  for 
existence."  Meanwhile  test  cases  of 
State  laws  have  brought  forth  new  testi- 
mony. 

This  is  a  fateful  year  for  ASCAP.  Its 
power  is  being  challenged  simultaneously 
on  three  fronts — by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  State  laws,  and  BMI.  With  this 
last  threat  chiefly  in  mind,  Gene  Buck 
predicted  at  the  1940  ASCAP  dinner: 
"The  year  will  see  either  lasting  peace  or 
else  ASCAP  may  become  entangled  in 
the  greatest  commercial  conflict  in  the 
history  of  the  American  music  business." 
In  view  of  ASCAP's  entire  history,  lasting 
peace  seems  a  phantom  hope.  But  the 
magnitude  of  the  struggle  no  one  is  likely 
to  dispute. 


THIS  PRE-WAR  GENERATION 


BY  MORTIMER  J.  ABLER 


THE  first  world  war  produced  a  post- 
war generation.  Its  young  men  won 
a  fight  but  lost  what  they  were  fighting 
for.  Their  lives  had  been  interrupted, 
their  purposes  undermined,  and  their 
eyes  opened.  They  were  self-conscious 
of  their  disillusionment  and  demoraliza- 
tion, and  their  spokesmen — the  artists 
and  journalists  among  them — publicized 
their  cynicism  so  successfully  that  it  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  mood  of  a  whole 
decade. 

The  second  world  war  finds  us  with  a 
pre-war  generation.  It  consists  of  the 
youngsters  still  in  college  and  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  past  ten  years.  Considering 
their  state  of  mind,  one  is  tempted  to  say 
that  the  fathers  have  tasted  war  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  Mr. 
Archibald  MacLeish  has  in  fact  suggested 
that  the  temper  of  the  post-war  genera- 
tion communicated  itself  and  formed  the 
temperament  of  youth  to-day. 

The  facts  of  resemblance  must  not  lead 
us,  however,  to  a  hasty  conclusion  about 
causes,  for  there  is  one  remarkable  difier- 
ence  between  the  two  generations.  The 
veterans  of  the  last  war  had  had  "illu- 
sions"; they  had  pledged  themselves  in 
the  name  of  "ideals."  They  were  a  lost 
generation  because  they  had  lost  some- 
thing. But  it  would  be  incorrect  to 
speak  of  the  present  generation  as  dis- 
illusioned or  demoralized.  They  seem 
to  have  grown  up  without  any  allegiances 
that  could  be  betrayed,  without  a  moral 
philosophy  to  renounce.  They  talk  like 
calloused  realists,  though  their  actual 
experience   of   life   cannot   account   for 


their  imperviousness  to  traditional  appeals. 

This  pre-war  generation  has  obviously 
not  been  produced  by  the  present  con- 
flict in  Europe  nor  by  the  threat  of 
America's  involvement.  It  existed  five 
years  ago,  ten  years  ago,  but  it  took  the 
dire  calamities  of  May,  1940  to  make  us 
generally  aware  of  the  characteristics  of 
our  college-bred  youth.  The  commence- 
ment orators  last  June  spoke  with  an 
amazing  uniformity  on  this  one  point. 
Whatever  type  of  foreign  policy  they 
favored,  they  all  recognized  a  danger 
sign  in  the  disaffection  of  youth,  its  dis- 
trust of  any  cause  which  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  principles.  In  address  after 
address  the  country  over,  college  presi- 
dents or  their  surrogates  appealed  for  a 
revival  of  idealism;  tried  to  persuade  the 
young  that  there  are  things  worth  living, 
and  hence  dying,  for;  pleaded  for  courage 
and  self-sacrifice  in  devotion  to  the  com- 
mon good.  They  argued  against  what 
they  called  the  prevalent  materialism, 
the  single-minded  self-interest  of  the 
college  graduate's  aim — to  take  care  of 
himself  and  let  the  rest  go  hang,  to  get 
ahead  in  the  world  by  beating  his  neigh- 
bor. And  most  tragically  significant  of 
all,  they  begged  the  youth  of  the  country 
"to  have  faith  in  democracy." 

In  most  cases  the  commencement  ora- 
tors were  thinking  of  preparedness,  of 
national  defense  or  active  participation 
in  the  war.  They  asked  for  faith  in 
democracy  with  an  ulterior  purpose. 
Congressional  appropriations  for  arma- 
ment are  not  enough,  nor  even  the  arma- 
ments themselves,  built  at  any  speed  and 
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in  any  quantity.  Wars,  especially  mod- 
ern, total  wars,  arc  waged  with  the 
energy  of  youth.  Though  it  seldom  be- 
came explicit,  the  speeches  last  June 
evoked  the  contrasting  images  of  Hitler's 
youth  and  ours.  Of  course  Hitler's 
youth  were  regimented  and  hop-fed,  but 
they  had  some  "virtues"  after  all.  They 
were  loyal  and  resolute.  If  only  we 
could  generate  overnight  a  faith  in 
democracy  that  would  equal  the  faith  in 
fascism,  with  its  spirit  of  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  a  cause! 

The  educators  or  leaders  who  spoke  to 
America's  young  men  last  June  were  so 
anxious  about  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  their  audience's  mood  that 
they  did  not  stop  to  inquire  into  its 
causes.  Obsessed  with  the  urgent  need 
for  change,  they  forgot  that  only  by  alter- 
ing causes  can  one  control  effects.  In 
their  impatience,  however  sincere,  they 
committed  a  basic  error  in  rhetoric. 
They  did  not  even  ask  themselves  why 
all  their  words  would  fall  upon  deaf  ears, 
why  stirring  phrases  would  not  stir,  why 
not  even  the  loftiest  visions  would  inspire. 

II 

What  are  the  causes?  How  did  this 
pre-war  generation  come  to  be  what  it  is? 
Since  no  one  can  pretend  to  know  the 
etiology  of  a  whole  generation,  I  claim  no 
more  for  what  I  have  to  say  than  that  it 
is  a  guess  based  on  more  than  fifteen 
years  of  classroom  experience  with  the 
disease  I  am  trying  to  diagnose.  But 
before  I  tell  my  story  let  me  consider 
some  of  the  other  guesses  which  have 
recently  been  aired. 

In  his  now  famous  address  on  post- 
war writers  and  pre-war  readers,  Mr. 
MacLeish  claimed  that  the  one  had  con- 
taminated the  other,  that  literature  was 
the  avenue  of  infection,  especially  the 
novels  of  such  men  as  Latzko,  Dos  Passos, 
Hemingway,  Remarque,  and  Aldington. 
I  do  not  know  whether  MacLeish  had 
the  parallel  in  mind,  but  he  was  repeat- 
ing Plato's  charge  that  the  poets,  the 
story-tellers,    the    tellers    of   half-truths, 


were  the  corrupters  of  youth.  I  have 
never  thought  that  Plato  was  right  about 
the  poets.  His  characterization  of  them 
was  right,  but  not  his  judgment  of  tlicir 
influence.  They  are  story-tellers;  they 
are  men  of  imagination  rather  than  of 
thought;  they  certainly  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  give  youth  sound  moral  and 
political  instruction;  but  they  are  not 
important  as  compared  with  other  edu- 
cational influences,  much  less  so  in  our 
day  than  in  earlier  times. 

The  writers  themselves  seem  to  agree 
with  me  on  this  point.  Mr.  Robert 
Sherwood  said:  "Archibald  MacLeish  is 
right  in  his  conclusions,  but  he  exagger- 
ates the  influence  exerted  by  writers  of 
our  generation.  By  far  the  most  success- 
ful of  antiwar  books.  All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front,  failed  to  convert  young 
Germans  to  pacifism."  Mr.  Richard 
Aldington  dismissed  the  notion  that  au- 
thors really  affect  the  national  state  of 
mind  as  a  typical  high-brow  delusion: 
"most  people  in  America  have  never 
heard  of  the  writers  MacLeish  mentions 
and  could  not  have  been  influenced  by 
them."  I  am  sure  that  most  college 
students  have  not  read  these  novels. 
Even  allowing  for  the  influence  they  may 
have  worked  through  the  movies,  or  by 
indirect  communication,  I  cannot  agree 
that  they  are  the  major  cause. 

The  writers  who  commented  on  Mac- 
Leish's  speech  had  guesses  of  their  own  to 
offer.  Again  I  quote  Mr.  Sherwood, 
who  felt  that  youth  considered  "democ- 
racy a  decadent  mess — and  no  wonder,  in 
view  of  the  environment  in  which  they 
grew  up:  the  jazz  age  of  the  early  20's,  the 
hypocrisy  and  crime  of  prohibition,  the 
drunken  sailorism  of  the  Coolidge  boom, 
and  the  wailing  defeatism  of  depression." 
Another  author  placed  the  blame  on 
young  men's  doubts  about  their  economic 
or  spiritual  stake  in  American  democ- 
racy. And  still  another  said  that  they 
had  "lost  faith  in  democracy.  It  is  up 
to  democracy  to  show  it  is  worth  fighting 
for." 

There  is  some  truth  in  all  these  re- 
marks, but  I  do  not  think  they  go  to  the 
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root  of  the  trouble.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  spectacle  of  ^  democracy  mal- 
practiced  may  have  killed  some  youthful 
enthusiasm  for  its  cause,  no  question  that 
the  go-getting  materialism  of  the  Amer- 
ican environment  has  corrupted  youth 
more  than  novelists  ever  could,  no  ques- 
tion that  the  young  have  felt  themselves 
betrayed  by  their  elders.  But  it  is  not 
the  failure  of  democracy  to  solve  its 
economic  problems,  nor  the  shallowness 
and  stupidity  of  its  political  leadership 
which  has  caused  the  disaffection.  Only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  American 
students — and  this  in  itself  is  a  shocking 
fact — are  left-wingers  of  any  variety. 
Nor  is  there  a  much  larger  number  of 
those  who  have  taken  the  principles 
of  democracy  seriously  enough  to  be  able 
to  detect  and  criticize  the  deviations  in 
practice. 

The  real  trouble  is  that  our  college 
students  and  recent  graduates  do  not  take 
any  moral  issues  seriously,  whether  about 
their  personal  affairs  or  the  economic  and 
political  problems  of  the  nation.  Their 
only  principle  is  that  there  are  no  moral 
principles  at  all,  their  only  slogan  that  all 
statements  of  policy,  all  appeals  to  stand- 
ards, are  nothing  but  slogans,  and  hence 
frauds  and  deceptions.  They  are  soph- 
ists in  the  most  invidious  sense  of  that 
term  which  connotes  an  unqualified 
skepticism  about  all  moral  judgments. 
Such  skepticism  leads  naturally  to  real- 
politik:  in  the  game  of  power  politics — 
and  there  is  no  other — only  force  and 
propaganda  count.  The  issue  between 
fascism  and  democracy  cannot  be  argued 
as  if  there  were  a  right  and  wrong  to  it. 
Whoever  wins  is  right;  whatever  works  is 
good.  Our  college  students  to-day,  like 
Thrasymachus  of  old,  regard  justice  as 
nothing  but  the  will  of  the  stronger;  but 
unlike  the  ancient  sophist,  they  cannot 
make  the  point  as  clearly  or  defend  it  as 
well. 

What,  then,  is  the  difference  between 
our  youth  and  Hitler's?  Even  if  ours 
have  not  read  Mein  KampJ  or  been  in- 
oculated with  the  revolutionary  spirit 
of  nihilism,  they  have  become  "realists" 


of  the  same  sort,  believing  only  in  the 
tangible  rewards  of  success — money, 
fame,  and  power.  Unlike  Hitler's  youth, 
however,  they  mean  by  success  their  own 
personal  advancement,  not  nationalistic 
aggrandizement.  Hitler's  young  men, 
through  a  mystical  identification  of  per- 
sonal with  national  success,  work  for 
Germany.  Our  young  men  work  for 
themselves,  and  they  will  continue  to 
suffer  democracy — which,  remember, 
they  do  not  think  can  be  proved  to  be 
intrinsically  better  than  fascism — only  so 
long  as  it  works  for  them.  True,  at  the 
present  moment,  they  feel  that  Hitler 
is  a  bad  man  and  say  they  don't  like  total- 
itarianism; but  if  pressed  for  reasons  they 
will  repeat  phrases  such  as  "civil  liber- 
ties" or  "human  rights,"  the  meaning  of 
which  they  cannot  explain,  the  justifica- 
tion for  which  they  cannot  give.  They 
can  readily  be  pushed  to  admit  that  these 
too  are  only  opinions,  which  happen  to 
be  theirs  by  the  accident  of  birthplace. 

Here  precisely  lies  the  danger.  The 
present  generation  has  been  immunized 
against  anyone  who  might  really  try  to 
argue  for  democracy  in  terms  of  justice, 
but  not  against  the  attractions  of  success 
and  security.  The  only  slogans  they 
have  learned  to  suspect  are  those  which 
claim  the  approval  of  reason;  and  the 
thing  which  seems  most  like  propaganda 
to  them  is  what  "pretends"  to  offer  ra- 
tional arguments  for  a  course  of  action — 
as  right  rather  than  expedient.  They 
have  no  sales  resistance  against  the  ap- 
peal of  promises  to  gain  for  them  the 
things  every  animal  wants.  They  will 
even  have  "faith"  in  democracy  if  such 
promises  can  be  made  in  its  name.  They 
are  ready  to  have  faith  in  any  program 
which  does  not  insist  that  it  is  right  by 
reason.  Let  America  cease  to  be  the 
land  of  opportunity  for  individual  suc- 
cess, let  another  and  much  worse  de- 
pression increase  the  number  who  are 
hopelessly  insecure,  and  our  young  men 
may  find  a  leader  who  can  change  their 
"faith."  They  are  democrats  now  only 
by  feeling  and  opinion.  Feelings  and 
opinions  are  easily  changed  by  force  of 
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circumstances  and  by  rhetoric  which 
mocks  at  reason,  as  Hitler's  did.  If 
some  form  of  fascism  offers  immediate 
fruits,  they  who  have  forsaken  the  way  of 
principles  and  reasoning  will  not  see  that 
democracy  is  better  in  principle,  despite 
abuses  which  impair  its  beneficence  in 
practice.  Instead  of  trying  to  make 
democracy  work  because  they  rationally 
know  it  is  right,  they  will  give  it  up  for 
something  else  which,  at  the  time,  offers 
a  quicker  cash  return. 

Mr.  MacLeish  diagnosed  the  disease 
correctly  but  he  failed  to  trace  its  causes 
to  their  roots.  John  Chamberlain  had 
observed  that  the  younger  generation 
"needs  none  of  Mr.  Stuart  Chase's  se- 
mantic discipline.  The  boys  and  girls 
tend  to  distrust  all  slogans,  all  tags — even 
all  words."  Agreeing  to  this,  MacLeish 
went  farther.  He  saw  that  their  basic 
distrust  is  of  "all  statements  of  principle 
and  conviction,  all  declarations  of  moral 
purpose" — for  it  is  only  such  statements 
and  declarations  that  they  regard  as 
slogans.  But  he  merely  scratched  the 
surface  when  he  supposed  that  it  was  the 
literature  of  our  period  that  "was  disas- 
trous as  education  for  a  generation  which 
would  be  obliged  to  face  the  threat  of 
fascism  in  its  adult  years."  The  educa- 
tion of  this  pre-war  generation  has  been 
disastrous  indeed;  but  the  calamity  has 
been  caused  by  our  schools  and  colleges, 
not  by  our  novelists.  Even  if  the  first 
world  war  had  never  happened,  even  if 
there  had  been  no  post-war  generation  to 
spread  its  disillusionment,  even  if  such 
phrases  as  "making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy"  had  not  come  to  symbolize 
how  men  can  mistake  empty  slogans  for 
sacred  shibboleths,  the  present  genera- 
tion would  be  as  full  of  sophistry  and 
skepticism.  For  the  past  forty  years 
there  have  been  forces  at  work  in  Ameri- 
can education  which  had  to  culminate 
in  this  result. 

Ill 

The  factors  operating  in  the  current 
situation  have  been  prepared  by  cen- 
turies  of  cultural    change.     What   has 


been  happening  in  American  education 
since  1900,  what  has  finally  achieved  its 
full  effect  in  the  present  generation, 
flows  with  tragic  inevitability  from  the 
seeds  of  modern  culture  as  they  have 
developed  in  the  past  three  hundred 
years.  The  very  things  which  consti- 
tuted the  cultural  departure  that  we 
call  modern  times  have  eventuated,  not 
only  in  the  perverted  education  of  Amer- 
ican youth  to-day,  but  also  in  the  crises 
they  are  unprepared  to  face.  That  fas- 
cism should  have  reached  its  stride  in 
Europe  at  the  same  time  that  pseudo- 
liberalism — the  kind  Lewis  Mumford  de- 
nounces as  corrupt,  pragmatic  liberalism 
— has  demoralized  us,  is  an  historic  acci- 
dent. Only  the  timing  is  a  coincidence, 
however,  for  both  the  European  and  the 
American  maladies  arise  from  the  same 
causes.  They  are  both  the  last  fruitions 
of  modern  man's  exclusive  trust  in  science 
and  his  gradual  disavowal  of  whatever 
lies  beyond  the  field  of  science  as  irra- 
tional prejudice,  as  opinion  emotionally 
held. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  science  itself  the 
villain  of  my  piece.  It  is  the  misuse  of 
science,  intellectually  as  well  as  practi- 
cally, which  is  to  blame.  We  do  not 
blame  science  for  the  murderous  tools  it 
has  enabled  men  to  make;  neither  should 
we  blame  science,  or  for  that  matter 
scientists,  for  the  destructive  doctrines 
men  have  made  in  its  name,  men  who 
are  for  the  most  part  philosophers  and 
educators,  not  scientists.  All  these  doc- 
trines have  a  common  center — posi- 
tively, the  exclusive  adoration  of  science; 
negatively,  the  denial  that  philosophy  or 
theology  can  have  any  independent  au- 
thority. We  can  regard  this  intellectual 
misuse  of  science  as  another  one  of  the 
false  modern  religions — the  religion  of 
science,  closely  related  to  the  religion  of 
the  state.  We  can  group  all  these  doc- 
trines together  and  call  them  by  names 
which  have  become  current:  positivism 
and  scientism.  And  again  we  can  see  a 
deep  irony  in  the  historic  coincidence 
that  just  when  the  practical  misuse  of 
science   has   armed   men   for   wholesale 
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slaughter,  scientism — the  intellectual  mis- 
use of  science — has  all^but  disarmed  them 
morally. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  explain  the  mind  of 
this  pre-war  generation  by  the  scientism 
which  dominates  American  education. 
I  am  also  concerned  to  show  how  the 
semanticism,  which  Messrs.  Chamber- 
lain and  MacLeish  noted  in  the  youthful 
distrust  of  all  language,  is  a  closely  re- 
lated phenomenon.  Just  as  scientism 
is  a  misuse  of  science,  in  itself  good,  so 
semanticism  names  the  excessive  exploi- 
tation of  semantics,  which  in  itself  is  a 
good  discipline  concerned  with  the  cri- 
teria for  determining  the  significance 
of  words. 

An  American  college  student  who, 
under  the  elective  system,  samples  courses 
in  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  in 
history,  philosophy,  and  the  humanities 
gradually  accumulates  the  following  no- 
tions: (1)  that  the  only  valid  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  world  and  man  is 
obtained  by  the  methods  of  experimenta- 
tion or  empirical  research;  (2)  that  ques- 
tions which  cannot  be  answered  by  the 
methods  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences 
cannot  be  answered  at  all  in  any  trust- 
worthy or  convincing  way;  or,  in  other 
words,  answers  to  such  questions  are  only 
arbitrary  and  unfounded  opinions;  (3) 
that  the  great  achievement  of  the  modern 
era  is  not  simply  the  accumulation  of 
scientific  knowledge,  but,  more  radically, 
the  recognition  of  the  scientific  method 
(of  research  and  experimentation)  as  the 
only  dependable  way  to  solve  problems; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  that  modern 
times  have  seen  man's  emancipation  from 
the  superstitions  of  religion,  the  dogma- 
tisms of  theology,  and  the  armchair  spec- 
ulations of  philosophers;  (4)  that  the 
study  of  social  phenomena  became  sci- 
entific when  research  divorced  itself  en- 
tirely from  normative  considerations, 
when  economists  and  students  of  politics 
no  longer  asked  about  the  justice  of 
social  arrangements,  but  only  who  gets 
what,  when,  and  how. 

A  bright  college  student  will  readily 
draw  certain  inferences  from  these  few 


basic  notions  that  get  dinned  into  him 
from  every  source  of  his  education.  He 
will  see  for  himself  that  moral  questions, 
questions  of  good  and  bad,  right  and 
wrong,  cannot  be  answered  by  the  meth- 
ods of  natural  or  social  science.  He  will 
conclude  that  "value  judgments"  cannot 
be  made,  except  of  course  as  expressions 
of  personal  prejudice.  He  will  extend 
this  conclusion  to  cover  not  only  deci- 
sions about  his  own  conduct  but  also 
moral  judgments  about  economic  sys- 
tems and  political  programs.  He  will 
accept  without  question  the  complete 
divorce  of  economics  from  ethics  and,  in 
discipleship  to  Machiavelli,  he  will  be- 
come as  much  a  realist  in  politics  as 
Hitler  and  Mussolini.  If,  in  addition  to 
being  bright,  he  is  proud  of  his  moder- 
nity, he  will  regard  anyone  who  talks 
about  standards  of  goodness,  principles 
of  justice,  moral  virtues  as  an  unregener- 
ate  old  fogy;  and  he  will  express  his 
aversion  for  such  outmoded  opinions  by 
the  ad  hominem  use  of  epithets  like 
"medieval"  or  "scholastic"  or  "mystic." 
Even  those  who  are  not  bright  enough 
to  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  the 
main  tenets  of  a  college  education  get 
them  ready-made  in  certain  courses. 
They  are  told  by  the  teachers  of  social 
science  that  all  "systems  of  morality" 
reduce  to  tribal  mores,  conventional  ta- 
boos and  prescriptions  which  govern  the 
culture  of  a  given  time  and  place.  They 
learn,  as  a  result  of  this  complete  moral 
relativism,  that  they  must  respect  their 
"ethnocentric  predicament,"  which  sim- 
ply means  that  they,  who  belong  to  a 
given  culture  or  system,  cannot  judge 
the  right  and  wrong  of  any  other  without 
begging  the  question,  without  taking 
their  own  point  of  view  for  granted, 
though  it  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
the  contrary  assumptions  of  those  whom 
they  judge.  They  are  told,  in  so  many 
words,  that  anyone  who  proceeds  other- 
wise is  an  absolutist.  To  suppose  that 
all  men  living  at  any  time  or  place  are 
subject  to  the  same  fundamental  canons 
of  right  and  wrong,  however  diverse  their 
manners  or  mores;  to  suppose  that  all  men 
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precisely  because  they  are  all  men,  sliar- 
ing  equally  the  same  human  nature, 
should  be  motivated  by  the  same  ideals 
of  truth  and  goodness — that  is  the  demon 
of  absolutism  which  every  social  science 
course  in  the  curriculum  tries  to  exorcise. 
When  they  succeed,  as  they  usually  do 
by  sheer  weight  of  unopposed  prestige, 
the  college  student  who  has  been  thus 
indoctrinated  even  dislikes  using  such 
words  as  "truth"  and  "goodness"  because 
they  sound  like  "absolute  values." 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  teaching 
pronounced  in  unison  by  the  social 
scientists  is  unopposed.  You  may  think 
that  opposition  must  come  from  at  least 
one  quarter  of  the  campus — obviously 
from  the  philosophy  department.  But, 
paradox  of  paradoxes,  if  the  student  is 
not  already  thoroughly  debunked,  rid  of 
all  "medieval  superstitions"  and  "ab- 
solutisms," he  gets  the  finishing  touches 
of  his  modern  education  in  the  philos- 
ophy courses.  While  it  is  not  unani- 
mously accepted,  the  doctrine  of  scien- 
tism  is  certainly  the  dominant  dogma  of 
American  philosophy  to-day.  The  de- 
generative tendency  of  modern  philos- 
ophy to  move  in  this  direction  reached 
its  culmination  in  American  pragmatism 
and  all  its  sequelae — the  numerous  vari- 
eties of  positivism.  All  the  varieties 
agree  on  one  point:  that  only  science 
gives  us  valid  knowledge  of  reality. 
Hence  philosophy,  at  its  best,  can  be 
nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  commentary 
on  the  findings  of  science;  and  at  its 
worst,  when  it  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  exclusive  right  of  scientific  method  to 
marshal  evidence  and  draw  conclusions 
therefrom,  philosophy  is  either  mere 
opinion  or  nonsensical  verbiage.  The 
history  of  philosophy,  especially  in  the 
primitive  times  before  the  scientific  era, 
is  told  as  a  history  of  guesses,  some  bright, 
some  wild,  but  all  equally  unworthy  of 
modern  credence. 

Far  from  opposing  the  social  scientists, 
their  colleagues  in  the  philosophy  depart- 
ment support  the  derogation  of  "systems 
of  morality"  as  so  many  ways  of  ration- 
alizing emotional  fixations  and  cultural 


complexes.  (Ethics  becomes  a  sort  of 
psychoanalysis.)  It  is  in  the  piiilosophy 
course  that  the  student  really  learns  how 
to  argue  like  a  sophist  against  all  "values" 
as  subjective  and  relative.  Far  from 
being  the  last  bulwark  against  the  sci- 
entism  professed  or  insinuated  by  every 
other  part  of  the  curriculum,  the  philos- 
ophy courses  reinforce  the  negativism  of 
this  doctrine  by  inspiring  disrespect  for 
any  philosophy  which  claims  to  be  inde- 
pendent knowledge.  And,  to  complete 
the  job,  the  ancient  sophistries  which  our 
philosophy  departments  have  revived  are 
implemented  by  semanticism.  The  stu- 
dent learns  to  suspect  all  words,  espe- 
cially abstract  words.  Statements  which 
cannot  be  scientifically  verified  are  mean- 
ingless. The  abstract  words  which  enter 
into  moral  judgments — such  words  as 
"justice"  and  "right"  or  even  "liberty" 
and  "happiness"  have  only  rhetorical 
meaning.  Denuded  of  deceptive  ver- 
biage, all  such  judgments  can  be  reduced 
to  statements  of  what  I  like  or  what  dis- 
pleases me.  There  is  no  "should"  or 
"ought." 

Concerning  the  intellectual  character 
of  this  generation,  there  appears  to  be 
agreement.  Certainly  the  most  plausi- 
ble explanation  of  that  character  is  in 
terms  of  the  education  youth  has  received. 
If  I  have  fairly  summarized  the  impact 
of  a  college  education  have  I  not  ac- 
counted for  the  state  of  mind  which 
seemed  to  worry  the  commencement  ora- 
tors last  June,  and  which  Mr.  MacLeish 
attributed  to  the  insidious  effects  of  post- 
war novels? 

Whether  or  not  they  go  to  war,  ir- 
reparable damage  has  been  done  to  the 
young  men  of  this  generation.  They 
have  been  misled  by  their  teachers  into 
giving  up  their  birthright.  Education 
has  failed  democracy  as  well.  When 
men  no  longer  have  confidence  that  right 
decisions  in  moral  and  political  matters 
can  be  rationally  arrived  at,  when  they 
no  longer  regard  themselves  as  rational 
animals,  but  as  rationalizing  brutes,  the 
institutions  of  democracy  are  the  walls  of 
an  empty  house  which  will  collapse  under 
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pressure   from   without   because   of  the 
vacuum  within. 

IV 

There  are  two  misconceptions  I  wish 
to  avoid.  The  picture  I  have  painted  is 
black  enough  but  it  is  not  utterly  so.  It 
must  be  qualified  in  the  first  place,  by 
recognizing  that  there  are  a  few  teachers 
on  every  campus  who  take  their  stand 
against  the  tide;  and  in  the  second  place, 
by  acknowledging  that  most  college  stu- 
dents are  at  heart  good  boys  and  girls. 
(So,  may  I  add,  were  Hitler's  boys  and 
girls.)  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  de- 
cide whether  they  think  sophistically  or 
only  talk  that  way,  but  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
cover that  their  sophisticated  speech 
masks  a  kind  of  natural  goodness.  Let 
me  report  some  of  my  own  experiences  to 
illustrate  these  points. 

For  some  years  now  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  President  Hutchins  and  I 
have  been  teaching  courses  in  which  the 
students  are  asked  to  read  great  works  in 
ethics,  economics,  and  politics.  They 
have  already  had  enough  education  to 
be  suspicious  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  John  Locke. 
They  react  at  once  against  these,  or  any 
other  authors,  who  write  as  if  truth  could 
be  reached  in  moral  matters,  as  if  the 
mind  could  be  convinced  by.  reasoning 
from  principles,  as  if  there  were  self- 
evident  precepts  about  good  and  bad. 
They  tell  us,  emphatically  and  almost 
unanimously,  that  "there  is  no  right  and 
wrong,"  that  "moral  values  are  private 
opinions,"  that  "everything  is  relative." 

This  is  not  the  picture  of  one  class,  but 
of  many.  What  is  impressive  is  the  uni- 
formity of  our  experience  during  the  past 
ten  years  in  teaching  high  school  students, 
college  students  of  all  classes,  graduate 
students  drawn  from  various  divisions  of 
the  University.  We  have  found  the  same 
thing  in  trying  to  teach  the  philosophy 
of  law  to  future  lawyers  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  education  to  future  teachers. 
Nor  should  it  be  thought  that  the  reac- 
tion is  elicited  by  the  books  we  assign, 
that  it  merely  signifies  the  students'  sus- 


picion that  we  arc  doctrinaire  Aristote- 
lians or  Thomists,  or  something  equally 
bad.  It  happens  as  readily  in  reading 
Rousseau  who  tries  to  prove  republican- 
ism from  the  rights  of  man;  or  in  reading 
The  Federalist  Papers,  along  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution;  for  those  fellows  also  talked 
about  self-evident  truths  and  used  such 
words  as  "liberty"  and  "happiness"  as  if 
they  had  some  meaning.  And  for  those 
who  suppose  that  American  colleges  are 
hotbeds  of  radicalism,  let  me  say  that  the 
same  thing  happened  when  we  asked 
them  to  read  Karl  Marx's  Capital.  We 
tried  to  show  them  how  Marx  had 
proved  the  injustices  inherent  in  the 
historic  processes  of  capitalism.  They 
resisted,  not  because  they  could  answer 
Marx's  arguments,  but  because  they 
initially  rejected  the  very  notion  that  a 
moral  judgment  about  capitalism,  or 
anything  else,  can  be  proved. 

Yet,  I  say,  these  same  boys  and  girls 
are  good  at  heart.  We  revealed  their 
hypocrisy  to  them  one  day  when  they 
accidentally  displayed  their  devotion  to 
ideals.  The  subject  was  education  in 
relation  to  the  state.  For  the  sake  of 
clarifying  a  point  in  Aristotle's  Politics 
on  the  statesman's  use  of  education,  Mr. 
Hutchins  took  the  position  that  educa- 
tion cannot  improve  the  community,  that 
education  will  never  serve  the  cause  of 
social  progress.  He  argued  that  the 
aims  of  education  are  always  determined 
by  existing  moral  and  political  standards, 
and  hence  one  cannot  hope  for  educa- 
tional change  to  raise  the  general  morale. 
Apart  from  the  merits  of  the  argument, 
the  interesting  fact  is  that  the  students 
were  plainly  shocked  by  such  pessimism. 
They  hoped  that  education  could  make 
men  better  and  uplift  society.  This 
hope,  we  pointed  out,  was  inconsistent 
with  everything  else  they  had  been  say- 
ing. They  who  had  been  denying  ob- 
jectivity to  the  distinction  between  better 
and  worse  were  now  affirming  the  possi- 
bility of  progress,  of  human  betterment. 
They  had  been  taken  off  guard  by  Mr. 
Hutchins's  apparent  turnabout  and,  for 
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the  moment,  betrayed  a  strain  of  natural 
aspiration.  Deep  down  in  their  hearts 
they  still  wished  to  believe  there  was  some 
meaning  to  "better"  by  which  progress 
in  human  affairs  could  be  measured. 
But  when  faced  with  the  implications  of 
such  belief,  they  refused,  albeit  with 
some  embarrassment,  to  concede  that 
reason  could  require  all  men  to  acknowl- 
edge such  things  to  be  true.  Here  was 
a  new  hypocrisy.  The  old-fashioned 
hypocrite  paid  lip-service  to  moral  max- 
ims which  his  conduct  flouted.  These 
youngsters  appeared  to  have  some  love 
for  the  good;  they  might  even  act  ac- 
cordingly; but  except  in  unguarded 
moments,  their  sophisticated  minds  pre- 
vented them  from  speaking  accordingly. 
Whoever  says  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence what  people  think  or  how  they 
speak  so  long  as  their  hearts  are  in  the 
right  place,  commits  a  dangerous  fallacy. 
One  hypocrisy  is  as  bad  as  the  other;  if 
anything,  this  one  is  worse  because, 
when  right  feelings  are  not  supported  by 
right  thinking,  good  men  can  be  insensi- 
bly corrupted.  Men  of  good  will  are 
not  just  sweet-tempered  animals,  but 
beings  whose  desires  aim  at  a  good  they 
rationally  apprehend  as  such.  When  the 
mind  refuses  to  see  the  good  and  the  bad 
of  things,  repudiating  any  moral  quality 
in  things  and  actions  to  see,  the  will  is 
blind,  and  blindly  attaches  itself  to  this 
or  that  through  naturaL  Instinct,  way- 
wardness, or  caprice.  Not  rooted  in 
reason,  such  attachments  are  imperma- 
nent. They  can  be  easily  uprooted  by 
those  who  are  skilled  in  playing  Pied 
Piper  to  the  passions.  That  is  why  I 
dread  the  instability  of  a  generation 
which,  at  best,  will  only  have  "faith"  in 
democracy — but  no  sure  reasons  for  up- 
holding it  as  objectively  the  best  form  of 
political  community.  If  their  "faith"  in 
democracy  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  well-disposed  feelings  at  the  mo- 
ment, change  of  circumstances  may  alter 
the  direction  of  their  sentiments  and 
they  may  find  themselves  with  a  faith  in 
fascism  or  the  same  thing  by  another 
name. 


Let  me  illustrate  the  inconsistencies 
and  confusions  which  result  from  the 
divorce  of  head  and  heart,  by  a  few  tales 
out  of  school  about  my  colleagues,  the 
teachers  of  this  pre-war  generation.  On 
one  occasion  last  spring  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  University  took 
the  position  in  after-dinner  conversation 
that,  while  he  didn't  like  Hitler,  no  one 
could  prove  that  he  was  wrong.  I  tried 
to  argue  that  I  could  demonstrate — 
demonstrate  as  certainly  as  Euclid  could 
a  theorem  in  geometry — that  totali- 
tarianism is  intrinsically  unjust;  but  in 
vain,  for  the  professor  of  history  replied 
that  any  demonstration  I  might  make 
would  be  valid  only  in  terms  of  its  prem- 
ises, and,  obviously,  my  premises  would 
be  my  arbitrary  assumptions.  Hitler 
need  not  grant  them;  he  could  make 
others,  and  prove  the  opposite  case  as 
well.  Non-democratic  political  systems 
could  be  just  as  true  as  non-Euclidean 
geometries.  I  did  not  succeed  in  con- 
vincing him  that  moral  thinking,  unlike 
geometry,  does  not  rest  on  postulates, 
but  commands  assent  to  its  conclusions 
because  they  are  drawn  from  self-evi- 
dent first  principles — traditionally  known 
as  the  natural  moral  law.  The  historian 
denied  self-evident  truths;  what  looked 
like  them  were  just  verbal  tautologies, 
word-magic.  He  smiled  at  the  notion 
of  a  natural  moral  law;  there  were  just 
primitive  urges  which  could  be  rational- 
ized in  different  ways.  My  historian 
was  a  democrat  "by  faith" — by  the  way 
he  felt  at  the  time.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
imagine  how  a  change  of  heart  might  be 
forced  on  him;  his  mind  would  present  no 
obstacle  to  such  change. 

On  a  later  occasion  I  was  dining  with 
the  local  authority  on  international  law 
and  a  professor  of  medicine.  It  was 
shortly  after  the  Nazi  invasion  of  the 
Low  Countries.  Both  my  colleagues 
were  hot  under  the  collar  about  Ameri- 
can isolationism.  They  wanted  imme- 
diate action  in  support  of  the  Allied 
cause.  What  was  that  cause?  I  asked. 
It  was  the  cause  of  democracy,  our  cause, 
and  we  must  act  at  once.     At  the  time 
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those  were  my  sentiments  too,  but  I  soon 
discovered  that  I  could  not  make  com- 
mon cause  with  my  ^colleagues.  After 
dinner  I  reported  the  conversation  I  had 
had  with  the  professor  of  history,  and 
again  I  said  that  I  thought  the  political 
truth  of  democracy  could  be  demon- 
strated. No  such  thing!  Democracy 
could  be  saved  by  force  of  arms  but  it 
could  not  be  proved  by  weight  of  reason. 
The  professor  of  international  law  told 
me  that  his  ''preference"  for  democracy 
was  simply  a  cultural  bias,  arising  from 
"postulates"  which  could  not  them- 
selves be  examined  for  truth  or  falsity. 
That  we  Anglo  Saxons  accepted  them, 
that  Italians  and  Germans  rejected  them, 
was  simply  an  inscrutable  fact,  an  his- 
toric accident.  The  professor  of  medi- 
cine spoke  similarly:  outside  the  domain 
of  natural  science  there  is  only  opinion; 
each  man  systematizes  his  opinions  in  a 
certain  conceptual  frame  of  reference; 
there  is  the  democratic  frame  of  refer- 
ence, the  Nazi  frame  of  reference,  and 
so  on.  I  knew  the  impossibility  of 
plumbing  this  argument  to  its  depths. 
That  would  mean  challenging  the  sci- 
entism  which  made  my  colleagues  skep- 
tical about  morality.  I  simply  said  that 
I  might  be  willing  to  fight  for  democracy 
as  a  political  good  I  could  rationally 
apprehend,  but  that  I  wouldn't  move 
an  inch  to  make  the  world  safe  for  a  cul- 
tural bias,  a  set  of  postulates,  or  a  frame 
of  reference. 

This  pre-war  generation  has  been 
made  what  it  is  by  its  teachers — these 
colleagues  of  mine,  justifiably  respected 
in  their  special  fields,  yet  undermining 
all  the  merits  of  their  teaching  by  a  false 
philosophy,  the  destructive  doctrine  of 
positivism.  But  the  blame  should  not 
fall  entirely  on  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The  corruption  begins  at  the 
lower  levels,  long  before  the  student  be- 
comes sophisticated  by  semantics  or 
learns  about  the  ethnocentric  predica- 
ment. The  public  school  system  of  the 
country,  at  both  elementary  and  second- 
ary levels,  whether  explicitly  "progres- 
sive" in  program  or  not,  is  Dewey ized  in 


its  leadership.  I  use  the  name  of  Dewey 
to  symbolize  what  Lewis  Mumford  de- 
scribes as  pragmatic  liberalism — a  lib- 
eralism "so  completely  deflated  and 
debunked"  that  it  forsakes  all  the  "essen- 
tial principles  of  ideal  liberalism:  justice, 
freedom,  truth"  and  hence  disavows  a 
rationally  articulated  moral  philosophy; 
supposing  instead  that  "  'science,'  which 
confessedly  despises  norms,  would  even- 
tually supply  all  the  guidance  necessary 
for  human  conduct."  Public  education 
in  the  United  States  is  run  by  men  and 
women  who  have  been  inoculated  with 
pragmatic  liberalism  at  the  leading 
schools  of  education  (Columbia,  Chicago, 
Harvard,  California)  where  fundamental 
policies  are  formed.  Mr.  Mumford  has 
done  yeoman's  work  in  castigating  his 
old  friends  on  the  New  Republic  and  Na- 
tion, but  it  is  much  more  important  to 
change  the  mind  behind  the  school  sys- 
tem of  the  country  than  the  readers  of  the 
so-called  liberal  weeklies. 

Mr.  Hutchins  and  I  discovered  what 
that  mind  was  like  when  we  taught  a 
course  in  the  philosophy  of  education 
last  year.  It  was  taken  by  men  and 
women  who  were  candidates  for  the 
Ph.D.  in  education,  many  of  whom  were 
already  in  responsible  teaching  or  ad- 
ministrative positions.  We  began  with 
this  definition:  "Education  is  the  process 
whereby  the  powers  of  human  nature 
become  developed  by  good  habits."  I 
have  italicized  the  word  "good"  be- 
cause that,  as  usual,  was  the  stumbling 
block.  The  class  objected  to  the  defini- 
tion as  normative;  the  science  of  education 
must  be  objective.  Some  of  them  said 
there  was  nothing  good  or  bad  about 
education,  and  others  shocked  us  even 
more  by  suggesting  that  education  might 
just  as  well  be  a  development  of  bad 
habits.  The  argument  went  on  for  days, 
requiring  us  to  get  down  to  fundamentals. 
In  the  course  of  it  we  discovered  that 
these  professionals  in  education  had 
been  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  sci- 
entism  and  positivism.  The  mark  of  in- 
doctrination was  that  they  really  couldn't 
defend  their  position;  the  marks  of  the 
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cloctrinr  (hry  had  swallowed  were  the 
familiar  denials  of  the  objectivity  of 
moral  standards,  of  tlu^  rationality  of 
men,  of  any  method  for  answerintj;  c^ues- 
lions  except  that  ofemj)irical  science. 

If  the  teachers  of  the  country,  and 
more  than  the  teachers,  their  higher-ups, 
are  in  this  state  of  mind,  can  wc  expect 
the  present  generation  to  be  otherwise? 
Mr.  MacLeish  may  think  that  those  who 
write  a  country's  novels  arc  more  influen- 
tial than  those  who  make  its  laws.  I 
think  that  those  who  teach  its  youth  arc 
more,  immeasurably  more,  influential 
than  cither. 

V 

Can  anything  be  done  about  Ameri- 
can education?  I  doubt  it.  The  col- 
lege presidents  who  expressed  such  deep 
concern  about  American  youth  last 
June  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  see  educa- 
tional failure  itself  as  the  major  cause  of 
their  condition.  If  they  remember  their 
commencement  addresses  they  may  open 
college  with  a  renewed  effort  to  inspire 
"faith  in  democracy,"  to  appeal  for  a 
purely  emotional  loyalty  to  the  nation 
in  time  of  stress.  As  the  emergency  in- 
creases there  may  be  talk  of  military 
training  and  similar  expedients  for  im- 
mediate preparedness.  But  of  that  long- 
term  preparedness  which  consists  in 
fundamental  educational  reform  there 
will  be  nothing.  College,  presidents  will 
not  try  to  fight  the  enemy  in  their  midst 
— the  destructive  doctrines  which  domi- 
nate American  education  to-day — be- 
cause they  do  not  recognize  this  enemy, 
or  worse,  they  belong  in  his  camp. 
President  Conant,  for  example,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  vocal  exponents  of  inter- 
vention. He  urges  us  to  fight  for  democ- 
racy. But  he  has  never  affirmed — and 
being  a  scientist,  is  not  likely  to  see  the 
need  for — an  independent  metaphysics, 
without  which  ethics  and  politics  have 
no  rational  foundation.  In  consequence, 
his  educational  policy  involves  no  chal- 
lenge to  scientism  and  positivism  in  all 
corners  of  the  Harvard  curriculum. 

One  college  president  has  issued  that 


challenge  again  and  again.  He  too 
spoke  about  preparedness  last  June, 
liut  1h'  was  thinking  of  a  basic  intellec- 
tual reform  as  indispensable  t(j  safeguard- 
ing democracy  from  dissoluUon,  as  well 
as  from  attack  by  fcjrce.      He  said: 

In  order  to  believe  in  democracy  wc  must 
believe  that  there  is  a  difference  between  truth 
and  falsity,  !:(0()d  and  had,  right  and  wrong,  and 
that  truth,  goodness,  and  right  are  objective 
standards  even  though  they  cannot  be  experi- 
mentally verified.  They  are  not  whims,  preju- 
dices, rationalization,  or  Sunday  school  tags. 
We  must  believe  that  man  can  discover  truth, 
goodness,  and  right  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason, 
and  that  he  may  do  so  even  as  to  those  problems 
which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  science  can 
never  solve.  .  .  .  Political  organization  must  be 
tested  by  conformity  to  ideals.  Its  basis  is 
moral.  Its  end  is  the  good  for  man.  Only 
democracy  has  this  basis.  If  we  do  not  believe 
in  this  basis  or  this  end,  we  do  not  believe  in 
democracy.  These  are  the  principles  which  we 
must  defend  if  we  are  to  defend  democracy. 

Are  we  prepared  to  defend  these  principles? 
Of  course  not.  For  forty  years  and  more  our 
intellectual  leaders  have  been  telling  us  they 
are  not  true.  They  have  been  telling  us  in  fact 
that  nothing  is  true  which  cannot  be  subject  to 
experimental  verification.  In  the  whole  realm 
of  social  thought  there  can,  therefore,  be  noth- 
ing but  opinion.  Since  there  is  nothing  but 
opinion,  everybody  is  entitled  to  his  own  opin- 
ion. ...  If  everything  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
force  becomes  the  only  way  of  settling  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  And,  of  course,  if  success  is 
the  test  of  rightness,  right  is  on  the  side  of  the 
heavier  battalions. 

But  President  Hutchins  w^ill  not  suc- 
ceed in  changing  education  at  Chicago 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  will  not  be 
changed  in  most  of  our  institutions. 
The  faculties,  by  and  large,  see  the  other 
w^ay.  They  are  (and  perhaps  no  one 
else  can  be)  the  ultimate  guardians  of  the 
curriculum,  the  oracles  of  its  content. 
That  being  so,  I  doubt  if  anything  short 
of  a  major  cataclysm  or  a  miracle  could 
work  the  transformation. 

We  have  some  reason  to  be  wryly  op- 
timistic about  the  cataclysm.  If  we  are 
forced  to  fight  we  will;  in  that  eventu- 
ality young  men  will  join  the  colors  or  be 
drafted.  But  we  may  be  forced  to  de- 
fend democracy  without  the  violence  of 
arms,  to  defend  it  against  interior  decay 
and   boring   from   within.     Even   if  we 
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fight,  or  perhaps  because  we  do,  we  may 
be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  resuscitat- 
ing democracy  from  the  almost  lethal 
dose  of  wartime  meajures.  Even  if  we 
win  a  defensive  war,  fascism  may  still 
reign  among  our  enemies,  and  we  shall 
be  morally  and  spiritually  weakened  to 
combat  their  success  story,  the  trium- 
phant march  of  totalitarian  ideologies. 
In  any  of  the  possibilities  I  can  foresee, 
our  greatest  need  is  the  clearest  under- 
standing of  what  democracy  means,  the 
most  patient  rational  articulation  of  its 
principles.  And  I  do  not  mean  that 
this  should  be  a  rare  secret,  possessed  by 
the  favored  few  who  have  written  books 
on  the  subject.  I  mean  it  should  be- 
long to  the  masses  whom  democracy 
educates — certainly  all  those  who  enjoy 
the  opportunities  of  college  education. 
That,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  cannot 
happen  until  the  colleges  make  their 
students  philosophers  instead  of  sophists. 

Last  June,  while  the  commencement 
orators  were  calling  for  renewed  faith  in 
democracy,  a  student  at  Williams  Col- 
lege wrote  a  guest  editorial  in  the  college 
paper  which  bluntly  said  fascism  is  a 
better  object  of  faith  than  democracy. 
It  has  more  to  offer,  positively  and  con- 
structively. Democracy  is  decadent  and 
dying.  It  does  nothing  but  repeat  old 
shibboleths,  out  of  step  with  the  times. 
Fascism  does  things,  and  does  them  in 
terms  of  contemporary  realities.  "The 
English  government  and  the  French  gov- 
ernment," he  wrote,  "offer  no  twentieth- 
century  set  of  aims  and  principles  in 
which  the  poor  soldiers  in  Flanders  can 
put  their  faith  as  the  German  boys  put 
their  faith  in  Hitler."  We  of  the  democ- 
racies are  fighting  for  next  to  nothing. 
"It  is  we,  rather  than  they,  who  are 
nihilists." 

Thus  the  cataclysm  may  overtake  us 
like  a  summer  cloud,  without  our  special 
wonderment.  War  or  no  war,  victory 
or  defeat,  we  may  wake  up  some  morn- 
ing to  find  that  a  good  many  boys  feel 
as  the  writer  of  the  Williams  editorial. 


Whether  it  is  a  pre-war  or  post-war  gen- 
eration will  make  no  difference  so  long 
as  it  is  a  generation  which  has  been  edu- 
cated in  the  manner  of  the  past  forty 
years.  They  will  pass  from  a  faith  in 
democracy  to  a  faith  in  fascism  simply 
because  outward  circumstances  will  have 
sufficiently  attenuated  the  one  and 
strengthened  the  other.  As  President 
Hutchins  pointed  out,  our  present  intel- 
lectual position  is  "much  closer  to  Hitler 
than  we  may  care  to  admit.  .  .  .  Such 
principles  as  we  have  are  not  different 
enough  from  those  of  Hitler  to  make  us 
very  rugged  in  defending  ours  in  prefer- 
ence to  his.  And  second,  we  are  not 
united  and  clear  about  such  principles 
as  we  have.  We  are  losing  our  moral 
principles.  But  the  vestiges  of  them 
remain  to  bother  us  and  to  interfere  with 
a  thoroughgoing  commitment  to  amoral 
principles.  Hence  we  are  like  confused, 
divided,  ineffective  Hitlers."  The  pay- 
off is  indicated:  "In  a  contest  between 
Hitler  and  people  who  are  wondering 
why  they  shouldn't  be  Hitlers,  the  fin- 
ished product  is  bound  to  win." 

This  may  sound  like  a  counsel  of  de- 
spair. But  it  is  defeatism  in  the  school- 
room, not  on  the  battlefield.  Strangely 
enough,  it  is  much  easier  to  solicit  pre- 
paredness for  war  than  preparedness  for 
peace.  Men  can  be  energized  into 
action,  even  radical  reforms,  when  the 
issues  are  urgent  enough,  and  the  ends 
not  much  beyond  their  noses.  The  long- 
term  objectives  are  seldom  achieved  by 
the  purposeful  planning  of  men  or  the 
concerted  action  of  nations.  They  are 
reached,  slowly  and  painfully,  through 
the  inscrutable  windings  of  history. 
Education  will  not  shake  ofT  its  typical 
modern  faults  until  history  is  ready  for 
the  end  of  modern  times  and  the  birth 
of  a  new  cultural  epoch.  The  impend- 
ing cataclysm  foreshadows  the  event.  I 
know  I  may  be  looking  for  miracles, 
but  I  cherish  the  hope  that  if  democracy 
die  it  will  be  reborn  in  a  better  culture 
than  that  of  the  modern  world. 
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THE   NEW   STARVATION 


BY  GEORGE  W.  GRAY 


MEDICAL  research  has  given  a  new 
meaning  to  the  word  starvation. 
As  late  as  the  opening  years  of  the  present 
century  the  behef  was  general  among 
experts  that  the  accepted  food  require- 
ments might  be  made  up  with  cheaper 
foods — for  example,  beans  in  place  of 
meat — so  long  as  quantitative  standards 
were  not  neglected.  And  since  an  apo- 
plectic obesity  marked  many  of  those 
who  could  afford  to  eat  their  fill,  it  was 
easy  to  accept  the  aphorism  that  the  poor 
man's  diet  was  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

But  biochemists  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury have  taught  us  that  a  full  belly  is 
not  necessarily  a  safeguard  against  star- 
vation. They  have  shown  that  starvation 
may  be  a  selective  process  in  which  the 
absence  of  some  quantitatively  small 
factor  may  bring  on  illness,  invalidism, 
insanity,  and  finally  death.  Fortunately 
they  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  also 
the  encouraging  opposite  of  this,  showing 
that  the  addition  of  some  simple  foodstuff 
to  a  supposedly  adequate  diet  may 
weight  the  difference  between  mediocre 
and  optimum  health. 

A  striking  example  was  provided  a  few 
years  ago  by  studies  made  by  Dr.  H.  C. 
Corry  Mann  in  a  boys'  institution.  The 
boys  were  receiving  what  was  rated  as 
an  adequate  diet,  but  Dr.  Mann  thought 
he  would  see  what  a  glass  of  milk  would 
do.  So  he  selected  indiscriminately  a 
group  of  the  boys  and  fed  each  the  same 
food  that  the  others  were  receiving  with 
the  addition  of  only  one  pint  of  milk 
daily.  Careful  records  were  kept  of  the 
weight,  height,  and  physical  fitness  of  all 


subjects,  and  at  the  end  of  the  test  the 
results  were  compared.  It  was  found  that 
the  group  which  had  been  fed  the 
presumably  adequate  diet  had  gained  an 
average  of  3.85  pounds  in  weight  and 
1.84  inches  in  height,  whereas  the  other 
group,  those  who  had  had  the  additional 
pint  of  milk  daily,  showed  gains  of  6.98 
pounds  and  2.63  inches  respectively. 
"The  casual  visitor  would  never  fail  to 
recognize  the  boys  receiving  the  extra 
ration  of  milk,"  said  Dr.  Mann;  they 
were  "obviously  more  fit." 

II 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  small  deficiency 
can  produce  so  many  and  such  varied 
illnesses  as  those  with  which  the  nutri- 
tionist is  called  on  to  deal,  for  the  body's 
requirements  of  food  are  numerous  and 
diverse — and  every  year,  it  seems,  addi- 
tional requirements  disclose  themselves 
or  are  stumbled  upon  in  the  course  of 
experiments. 

There  are  at  least  twelve  mineral 
elements  essential  to  human  life,  either  as 
building  materials  or  as  chemical  tools. 
About  a  score  of  vitamins  are  known,  and 
at  least  eight  seem  important  to  the 
human  body.  Proteins  are  combinations 
of  smaller  structures,  amino  acids;  and 
twenty-three  amino  acids  are  now  known; 
but  just  which  of  the  twenty-three  are  the 
indispensable  nitrogenous  bricks  for  the 
body's  tissue  building  is  still  a  question 
under  investigation  by  the  experts. 
However,  regardless  of  our  ignorance  of 
the  nature  and  mechanism  of  many  of 
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these  compounds,  we  do  know  mat  pro- 
longed lack  of  any  esseniiai  amino  acid, 
\-itaniin.  or  mineral  may  cause  failure  of 
some  organ  or  function.  There  is.  more- 
oven  a  grear  deal  of  near-5iar\'adon  for 
lack  of  carbohydrates  and  fats.  Fuel  is 
just  as  essential  to  health  as  are  minerals 
and  \*itaminS;  and  fuel  from  proteins  alone 
is  an  expensive  commodirv*  which  few  of 
die  "third  of  a  nation*'  can  afford. 

Not  all  cases  of  nutritional  deficiency 
are  to  be  charged  against  poverty'  how- 
ever. Sir  Robert  Mc  Garrison.  British 
authority  on  nutritioUj  has  reported  the 
case  of  a  young  man's  sudden  rise  from 
unemplo\'ment  to  moderate  prosperity 
which  was  followed  by  illness  invohing  a 
deficiency  disease.  He  had  Hved  in  the 
west  of  Ireland,  where  the  family  sub- 
sisted on  such  vegetables  and  milk  as 
they  raised;  with  an  occasional  rabbit, 
fish;  or  other  meat.  When  he  went  to 
England  and  took  a  job  the  youth  had 
money  for  the  purchase  of  food,  and  he 
changed  his  diet  abruptiy:  white  bread 
instead  of  the  accustomed  porridge  of 
homeground  meal;  beef.  ham.  and  bacon 
instead  of  the  vegetable  soup,  potatoes, 
and  greens  of  his  rural  fare:  and  well- 
sugared  tea  in  place  of  milk  and  butter- 
milk. Despite  the  improvement  in  his 
standard  of  H\ing  the  fellow  became 
seriously  ill.  Sir  Robert  found  that  he 
was  starving  for  essential  minerals  and 
vitamins,  chemical  tools  supplied  by  the 
•'•'poor'  Irish  diet,  but  ver\-  sparse  in  the 
more  expensive  refined  foods  of  his 
choice.     This  happened  in  1939. 

Two  groups  of  British  scientists  re- 
centiy  made  an  investigation  of  the 
Vitamin  B:  content  of  brown  bread  as 
compared  with  that  of  white  bread. 
Their  report,  says  the  British.  Medical 
Journal,  "leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  superi- 
ority of  bro\sTi  bread  over  white  as  a 
source  of  Vitamin  B..''*  Other  nutri- 
tionists have  published  a  comparison  of 
the  bread  rations  consum.ed  by  the  Brit- 
ish people  over  hundreds  of  years.  They 
show  that,  as  a  result  of  changes  lq  char- 
acter and  consumption  of  bread  alone, 
available  Vitamin  Bi  has  dropped  to  a 


fraction  of  its  former  value.  In  1670  the 
British  soldier's  daily  ration  contained 
1,000  units  of  Vitamin  Bi;  in  1782  the 
diet  of  the  English  parish  poor  contained 
660  to  850  units,  and  in  1838  the  Git>-  of 
London's  Poor  Law  diet  contained  1,230 
units — whereas  in  1937  the  nation's 
daily  intake  ranged  from  about  290  units 
at  the  lowest  income  level  to  450  to  550 
at  the  t^vo  highest  levels.  "Thus  the 
best-fed  members  of  the  population  to- 
day, while  getting  tv\ice  as  much  Vitamin 
Bi  as  people  on  a  low-income  level,  yet 
consume  less  than  the  parish  poor  of  ihe 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centur\'." 

Eive  thousand  cases  of  scurvy  among 
lumberjacks  and  farmers  of  northern 
Maine  were  reported  early  in  1939. 
Scurvy,  which  may  express  itself  in 
spongv-  gums,  chronic  weakness,  anemia, 
and  a  tendency  to  spontaneous  bleeding, 
is  an  en'ect  of  Vitamin  G  deficiency;  and 
since  Vitamin  G  is  present  in  potatoes, 
for  which  northern  Maine  is  famous,  the  M 
remedy  was  at  hand — provided  the  na-  ■ 
tives  ate  the  potatoes  instead  of  shipping 
them  to  the  citv"  for  sale. 

Sometimes  faulrv*  diets  are  deHberately 
taken  in  pursuit  of  sp)ecial  objectives  that 
at  the  time  seem  important.  Dr.  Dwight 
L.  "Wilbur,  of  the  Stanford  University^ 
School  of  Medicine,  tells  of  observing 
three  patients  whose  cases  illustrate  three 
such  circumstances.  One  was  an  aller- 
gic woman  who  had  been  put  on  a  re- 
stricted diet  to  avoid  the  offending  food 
factor.  Unfortunately  the  diet  was  want- 
ing in  certain  minute  but  essential  Lq- 
gredients,  and  after  a  year  and  a  half  she 
presented  a  sorrv-  spectacle:  thin,  v\ith 
scaling  skin,  iatestiQal  disorder,  and 
nervousness,  all  characteristic  signs  of 
pellagra.  Another  case  was  that  of  a 
young  woman  who  had  adopted  an  ex- 
tremely meager  diet  to  reduce  her  180 
pounds.  "It  vsas  not  unusual  for  her  to 
have  coffee  for  breakfast,  a  candy  bar  at 
noon,  and  a  dish  of  clear  soup  at  night," 
and  after  some  months  she  accomplished 
her  purpose:  brought  her  weight  dovsTi 
to  90  pounds.  But  along  v\ith  it  she  de- 
veloped anemia,  stomach  ulcer,  chronic 
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diarrhea,  and  wrecked  her  heaUh.  The 
third  victim  was  a  Ne^ro  woman  who  had 
been  told  that  a  diet  of  hmndry  starch 
would  whiten  her  skin.  So  she  had 
forced  herseli'to  eat  the  unpalatable  stulF, 
!;radually  omittinLi;  veL;(!tables,  meats, 
and  other  edibles,  until  the  carbohydrate 
l)ecanic  iier  main  food.  Her  skin  did 
whiten,  but  it  was  the  pallor  of  anemia 
and  dropsy,  and  with  it  came  paralysis 
and  the  characteristic  heart  disturbance 
of  that  weakening  disease  which  the 
Singhalese  long  ago  named  beriberi  (I 
cannot). 

No  known  food  will  change  the  pig- 
ment of  the  skin,  but  the  two  other  prob- 
lems can  be  handled.  In  a  food  allergy 
the  oflfending  substance  usually  is  a  spe- 
cific protein;  even  when  it  is  several  pro- 
teins, substitutions  are  possible  which  will 
not  exclude  ample  supplies  of  each  of  the 
five  aliments.  Similarly  with  diets  for 
the  correction  of  overweight:  as  we  have 
seen,  the  fat-sustaining  calories  can  be 
radically  reduced  if  correct  metabolic 
principles  are  observed.  Supreme  among 
these  principles  is  the  rule:  Never  skim.p 
on  "the  little  things  in  nutrition."  Be- 
cause they  are  little  and  hidden,  vitamins 
are  the  aliment  most  likely  to  be  neg- 
lected. 

Ill 

In  1920,  when  the  term  "vitamin"  was 
applied  to  a  group  of  recently  discovered 
food  factors,  three  substances  were  so 
designated — Vitamins  A,  B,  and  G.  De- 
ficiency of  A  had  been  identified  with 
nightblindness  and  rickets,  deficiency  of 
B  with  beriberi,  deficiency  of  G  with 
scurvy.  These  diseases  had  been  known 
for  centuries,  and  gradually  it  had  been 
learned  that  a  diet  of  liver  would  cure 
nightblindness  and  rickets,  the  fine  dust- 
like particles  polished  from  rice  would 
cure  beriberi,  and  lemon  juice,  scurvy. 
But  it  was  not  until  in  our  century,  be- 
ginning in  1907,  that  chemists  began  to 
discover  what  were  the  chemicals  in  liver, 
in  rice  polishings,  and  in  lemon  juice  that 
possessed  these  curative  properties.  The 
isolation  of  each  in  an  approximately 


pure  state  constitutes  its  discovery  as  a 
vitamin,  and  since  1920  the  discoveries 
have  followed  one  another  with  dizzying 
rapidity,  as  old  vitamins  have  been 
broken  into  two  or  more  and  new  vita- 
mins found. 

The  first  breakdown  occurred  in  1922 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  rickets- 
preventing  factor  in  Vitamin  A  was 
quite  different  from  the  nightblindncss- 
prcventing  factor.  With  its  isolation, 
the  anti-rachitic  factor  was  named  Vita- 
min D — and  Vitamin  A  was  retained  as 
the  designation  for  the  substance  which 
cures  and  prevents  nightblindness.  Vita- 
min D  regulates  the  body's  use  of  cal- 
cium and  phosphorus;  in  its  absence 
bones  and  teeth  may  fail  to  develop 
normally.  Soon  still  another  kind  of 
molecule  was  found  concealed  within  the 
A  complex — a  substance  which  showed 
itself  to  be  necessary  to  fertility  and  repro- 
duction in  experimental  animals.  This 
has  been  named  Vitamin  E. 

While  these  discoveries  were  being 
made  other  explorers  were  searching 
Vitamin  B  and  finding  increasing  evi- 
dence that  their  quarry  was  no  simple 
monomolecular  structure,  but  a  jungle 
of  many  chemical  entities.  Up  to  the 
spring  of  1940  ten  diflferent  Vitamins  B 
had  been  reported,  with  evidence  that 
still  others  may  await  identification. 

First  of  the  B  complex  to  be  isolated 
was  the  anti-beriberi  factor.  This  feat 
was  accomplished  in  1926  by  two  Dutch 
scientists,  B.  G.  P.  Jansen  and  W.  F. 
Donath,  working  in  the  same  laboratory 
in  Java  in  which  beriberi  was  first  shown 
to  be  a  consequence  of  deficient  diet. 
By  1936,  R.  R.  WilHams,  a  chemist  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  in  New 
York,  had  worked  out  its  structure,  syn- 
thesized it,  and  to-day  Vitamin  Bi  is  be- 
ing manufactured  in  large  quantities. 
Because  of  its  structure  this  vitamin  is 
called  "thiamin."  Recent  studies  show 
that  thiamin  is  essential  to  the  growth  of 
roots  in  plants,  and  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  substance  among  experimental  horti- 
culturists. But  its  greatest  significance 
lies  in  its  service  within  the  human  system 
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as  a  chemical  tool.  Without  thiamin  in 
the  blood  the  body's  fundamental  process 
of  burning  sugar  and  other^carbohydrates 
is  interfered  with.  Its  leficiency  is  re- 
flected not  only  in  faulty  metabolism 
but  also  in  nerve  disorders  and  heart 
trouble. 

The  second  vitamin  to  be  separated 
from  the  B  complex  was  discovered 
through  its  service  as  a  growth  factor  in 
rats.  A  component  of  rice  polishings, 
milk;  egg  white,  and  several  other  foods, 
it  was  isolated  in  1933  by  a  German 
group — Drs.  Richard  Kuhn,  Paul  Gyorgy, 
and  Theodor  Wagner-Jauregg — and  syn- 
thesized the  following  year  by  Kuhn  and 
others.  In  line  with  the  tendency  to 
give  vitamins  distinctive  chemical  names, 
the  new-found  substance  was  christened 
'"riboflavin." 

Not  until  1938  was  the  first  connection 
of  a  human  disease  with  riboflavin  defi- 
ciency proved.  In  that  year  Drs.  W.  H. 
Sebrell  and  R.  E.  Butler,  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  were  treat- 
ing victims  of  a  curious  skin  disorder. 
The  disease  appeared  to  be  a  complica- 
tion of  pellagra,  but  pellagra  medication 
failed  to  relieve  the  shiny  lips,  cracked 
mouth  corners,  oily  noses,  and  other 
s>Tiiptonis,  and  Sebrell  and  Butler  de- 
cided to  try  riboflavin.  The  efl'ect  was 
almost  magical.  Within  a  few  days  the 
mouth  lesions  healed,  soon  the  other 
symptoms  disappeared,  and  the  patients 
got  well. 

Cases  of  this  kind  were  receiving  ribo- 
flavin treatment  at  the  University  Hospi- 
tal, Augusta,  Georgia,  in  1939,  when  an- 
other service  of  riboflavin  was  discov- 
ered through  its  efl'ects  on  eleven  of  the 
patients.  These  eleven  had  been  ad- 
mitted because  of  this  skin  disorder,  but 
the  doctors  observed  that  they  had  eye 
trouble  also,  a  fiery  condition  of  the  cor- 
nea known  as  "keratitis."  In  this  dis- 
ease capillary  blood  vessels  multiply  in 
great  numbers,  threading  their  way 
among  the  transparent  cells  of  the  eye, 
blurring  the  vision,  in  extreme  cases 
causing  blindness.  It  was  the  skin 
trouble,  however,  for  which  the  group 


was  being  treated,  and  riboflavin  was  ad- 
ministered daily.  Soon  the  sore  mouths 
and  swollen  tongues  and  cracked  skin 
began  to  heal,  and  then  the  doctors  no- 
ticed that  the  eyes  were  healing  also:  the 
redness  was  clearing,  vision  was  im- 
proving. As  a  test,  riboflavin  was 
omitted  from  the  diet.  Within  a  few 
days  the  eyes  began  to  redden  again; 
and  by  such  tests,  repeated,  the  connec- 
tion of  the  eye  disease  with  the  vitamin 
deficiency  was  proved.  By  means  of  a 
slit-lamp  apparatus  the  doctors  were 
able  to  look  into  the  corneal  tissue  of  the 
healed  eyes  and  see  tiny  transparent  lines 
marking  the  places  where  the  blood  ves- 
sels had  been.  This  study  was  made  by 
Dr.  H.  D.  Kruse  of  the  Milbank  Memo- 
rial Fund,  Drs.  V.  P.  Sydenstricker  and 
H.  M.  Cleckley  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  Medical  School,  and  Dr.  Sebrell. 

Thus,  although  its  human  significance 
was  unknown  as  recently  as  four  years 
ago,  riboflavin  is  now  established  as 
one  of  the  essential  vitamins.  Two  dis- 
eases, one  of  the  skin,  the  other  of  the 
eye,  are  deflnitely  associated  with  its  de- 
ficiency. And  since  the  vitamin  is  es- 
sential to  normal  growth  in  rats,  as  ex- 
periments show,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  riboflavin  may  be  necessary  to  the 
growth  processes  of  the  human  body 
also — though  this  remains  to  be  proved. 
Experiments  are  under  way. 

The  third  triumph  in  the  unraveling 
of  the  Vitamin  B  complex  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  specific  factor  that  cures 
and  prevents  pellagra.  This  pellagra, 
like  most  of  the  other  deficiency  dis- 
eases, was  long  thought  to  be  a  germ  in- 
fection. Its  name,  a  corruption  of  the 
Italian  words  ''pelle  agra''  (rough  skin), 
came  into  use  about  1771  when  pellagra 
was  prevalent  in  Italy,  Austria,  Spain, 
and  other  European  lands.  Cases  were 
reported  from  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  in  the  1860's,  but  it  was  not  until 
1 907  that  the  wide  incidence  of  the  dis- 
ease in  certain  Southern  States  was  recog- 
nized. About  400,000  cases  of  outright 
pellagra  occur  in  the  United  States  an- 
nually, and  in  addition  other  hundreds 
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of  thousands  of  latent  cases  add  their  toll 
to  the  nation's  ill  health.  The  disease  is 
marked  by  three  principal  symptoms:  the 
skin  roughening  already  referred  to, 
a  chronic  revolt  of  the  digestive  system, 
and  nervous  and  mental  disturbances 
which  may  lead  to  insanity.  Anything 
claiming  to  be  a  cure  of  pellagra  must 
care  for  these  three  D's:  dermatitis, 
diarrhea,  and  dementia. 

During  World  War  days  Dr.  Joseph 
Goldberger,  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  showed  that  he  could 
cure  this  "poor  man's  disease"  by  diets. 
He  had  noticed  that  many  of  its  victims 
lived  on  salt  pork,  dried  beans,  molasses, 
and  corn  pone.  In  orphan  asylums  and 
other  institutions  where  pellagra  was 
rife  he  shifted  the  inmates  to  fresh  meat, 
green  vegetables,  milk,  eggs,  and  fruit — 
and  amazing  recoveries  resulted.  Then, 
in  Mississippi,  the  State  authorities  per- 
mitted Goldberger  to  experiment  with  a 
group  of  prisoners  who  had  been  prom- 
ised freedom  if  they  survived  the  experi- 
ments. In  these  tests  he  induced  frank 
cases  of  pellagra  in  healthy  men  simply 
by  restricting  their  eating  to  the  salt- 
pork-and-dried-beans  combination.  He 
also  demonstrated  that  yeast  alone,  if 
eaten  regularly  with  the  impoverished 
fare,  would  banish  pellagra.  But  to 
Negroes  and  poor  whites  of  the  rural 
South  a  yeast  cake  was  a  sort  of  medi- 
cine, and  unpalatable.  '  Also,  like  the 
fresh  meats  and  vegetables,  it  was  ex- 
pensive.    So  most  of  the  victims  con- 


tinued  to  eat  their  accustomed 


poor 


man's  diet." 

Another  fundamental  contribution  was 
made  in  these  studies.  Goldberger  tried 
the  "poor  man's  diet"  on  dogs  and  found 
that  it  would  produce  the  disease  known 
as  black-tongue.  When  he  added  yeast, 
the  tongues  healed.  Thus  he  demon- 
strated that  black-tongue  is  canine 
pellagra — and  medical  researchers  had 
an  experimental  animal  with  which  to 
pursue  the  cause  and  cure. 

The  cure  was  hidden  in  milk,  fresh 
meats,  fresh  vegetables,  eggs,  yeast. 
Goldberger  called   it   the   pellagra-pre- 


ventive factor — and  now  began  a  long 
search  to  track  it  down  and  identify  it 
ch(!mically.  During  the  late  1920's  the 
success  of  Drs.  George  R.  Minot  and 
William  P.  Murphy  in  treating  perni- 
cious anemia  by  feeding  liver  to  anemic 
patients  directed  renewed  attention  to 
the  liver  as  a  chemical  storehouse,  and 
biochemists  decided  to  prospect  it  for 
Goldbcrger's  PP  factor.  One  of  them, 
Dr.  Y.  Subbarow  working  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  was  able  to  break  down 
liver  extract  into  as  many  as  twenty  dif- 
ferent fractions,  each  a  pure  chemical 
compound.  At  several  research  centers 
tests  were  begun  to  see  which  of  the  liver 
fractions  would  prove  to  be  the  PP  factor. 
Twenty  compounds — hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  tests  to  be  made — which 
would  win?  In  1937  the  answer  came 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  from 
the  group  working  there  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  C.  A.  Elvehjem.  They  had 
found  that  the  PP  factor  is  nicotinic 
acid. 

Nicotinic  acid  is  an  organic  compound 
discovered  about  sixty  years  before,  and 
so  named  because  it  was  a  derivative  of 
nicotine.  But  no  one  found  any  use  for 
it,  and  so  it  had  lain  idle  on  the  chem- 
ists' shelves,  unrecognized,  unappreci- 
ated, for  more  than  half  a  century.  To 
be  sure,  back  in  1912,  Dr.  Gasmir  Funk 
had  come  upon  nicotinic  acid  as  one  of 
the  components  of  rice  polishings.  But 
Funk  was  seeking  the  anti-neuritic  vita- 
min, and  when  he  tested  nicotinic  acid 
and  found  if  inactive  against  beriberi 
he  dropped  it  and  continued  his  studies 
to  a  brilliant  conclusion  with  the  other 
fractions  of  the  rice  polishings.  Some 
months  prior  to  the  Wisconsin  experi- 
ments, Dr.  B.  G.J.  G.  Knight  in  England 
discovered  that  in  order  to  grow  the 
staphylococcus  bacteria  it  was  necessary 
to  have  nicotinic  acid  and  thiamin  in  the 
nutrient  solution.  His  studies  showed 
that  nicotinic  acid  is  a  constituent  of  the 
enzymes  which  activate  and  regulate 
growth.  Thus,  there  were  clues  pointing 
to  the  importance  of  nicotinic  acid,  and 
several   experimenters   were   hot  on   its 
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trail,  but  the  whisper  came  to  the  fortu- 
nate four  at  Wisconsin-i-Elvehjem  and 
his  associates,  R.  J.  Madden,  F.  M. 
Strong,  and  D.  W.  \Voiiey.  They  had  a 
group  of  dogs  suffering  severely  \vith 
black-tongue,  brought  about  by  the 
"poor  man's  diet."  \Vithout  changing 
the  diet  in  any  other  respect,  they  added 
pure  nicotinic  acid  to  the  rations.  Witliin 
a  few  days  the  swollen  tongues  began  to 
regain  normal  size  and  color,  and  the 
dogs  got  well. 

These  results,  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  in 
September,  1937,  served  as  a  go-ahead 
signal  to  physicians.  If  nicotinic  acid 
cures  canine  pellagra  it  ought  to  cure 
human  pellagra.  Tests  were  made  at 
the  City  Hospital  in  Indianapolis,  Duke 
Hospital  in  Durham,  and  the  General 
Hospital  in  Cincinnati,  all  at  about  the 
same  time.  Soon  the  most  amazing 
reports  began  to  circulate.  A  man 
treated  at  Duke,  for  example,  had  been 
ill  of  pellagra  for  fifteen  years:  scrawny, 
spotted  with  sores,  his  tongue  so  swollen 
that  he  could  hardly  swallow,  diarrheic, 
fumbling  in  mind  and  body — he  had  all 
the  symptoms.  Twenty-four  hours  after 
Drs.  Julian  M.  Ruffin  and  David  T. 
Smith  gave  him  his  first  injection  of 
nicotinic  acid  he  began  to  show  improve- 
ment; in  six  days  of  injections  his  mind 
cleared;  in  another  six,  his  sores  had  dis- 
appeared. Twelve  days  of  the  magic 
acid  reversed  the  course  of  fifteen  years 
of  ill  health.  Nor  is  this  North  Carolina 
experience  exceptional.  Similar  stories 
were  coming  out  of  Cincinnati  and  Indi- 
anapolis at  the  same  time,  and  presenUy 
medical  journals  were  popping  with  news 
of  nicotinic  acid  and  its  cures. 

From  the  University  of  Georgia  Medi- 
cal School  came  an  account  in  1939  of  re- 
sults obtained  with  a  gi-oup  of  mental 
patients.  None  exhibited  any  obvious 
symptoms  of  pellagra,  but  all  \vere  in  a 
state  of  profound  mental  depression. 
Drs.  V.  P.  Svdenstricker,  H.  M.  Cleckley, 
and  L.  E.  Geeslin  administered  nicotinic 
acid,  and  shortly  thereafter  every  case 
showed    a    marked    improvement,    the 


stupor  lifted,  and  some  patients  experi- 
enced dramatic  recoveries.  ''The  re- 
sults," reported  the  physicians  to  the 
American  Medical  Association,  "make 
it  evident  that  these  patients  presented 
a  form  of  pellagra  evidently  common  but 
seldom  recognized.  We  are  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  therapeutic  test  with  nico- 
tinic acid  was  life-saving  in  practically 
all  of  the  group,  and  equally  certain  that 
many  persons  have  been  allowed  to  die 
because  of  a  failure  to  recognize  the 
cerebral  symptoms  of  pellagra  when 
other  evidences  of  the  disease  are  absent." 

Early  in  1940  Drs.  Tom  D.  Spies,  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  Medical 
School,  and  J.  P.  Frostig,  of  the  Uni- 
versity o(  California  Medical  School, 
reported  interesting  results  from  a  re- 
search at  the  Hillman  Hospital  in  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama.  Dr.  Spies  is  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  treatment  of  pel- 
lagra with  nicotinic  acid.  Dr.  Frostig  is  a 
psychiatrist,  and  they  collaborated  to 
study  the  ner\-ous  s>Tnptoms  of  early 
pellagra.  They  selected  60  patients 
who  were  "subclinical,"  i.e.,  victims  of 
malnutrition  in  whom  the  frank  symp- 
toms of  pellagra  had  not  yet  appeared. 
A  psychiatric  appraisal  of  each  patient 
showed  that  without  exception  all  were 
mentally  uneasy,  chronically  tired  but 
too  fidgetv'  to  rest,  tormented  with  in- 
somnia and  frequent  headaches.  Curi- 
ous sensory  impairments  were  found: 
in  some  patients,  distortions  of  color 
sense;  in  others,  a  repugnance  to  music, 
nausea  to  the  odors  of  cooking,  a  revolt 
of  taste  to  such  an  extent  that  foods 
formerly  enjoyed  became  offensive.  Pho- 
bias and  anxieties  obsessed  every  pa- 
tient, and  most  striking  was  the  decay  of 
morale.  "Why,  I'm  scared  to  death," 
said  a  former  coal  miner,  a  brawny  fellow 
who  had  been  bold  and  belligerent,  but 
who  confessed,  "When  I  see  two  men 
fighting  with  their  fists,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  will  pass  out." 

These  studies  indicate  that  nervous 
symptoms  appear  early  in  pellagra,  and 
may  be  its  first  signs.  Drs.  Spies  and 
Frostig  suggest  that  if  the  nervous  mani- 
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festations  were  recognized  and  treated 
promptly,  the  scricjus  mental  deteriora- 
tion wliicli  so  often  accompanies  pellagra 
could  be  prevented.  The  treatment 
used  in  the  60  cases  was  the  administra- 
tion of  vitamins:  nicotinic  acid  to  some 
patients,  thiamin  to  others,  and  to  still 
others  cocarboxylase,  which  is  thiamin 
in  enzyme  form.  In  every  instance,  the 
nervous  condition  diminished  or  dis- 
appeared within  a  few  hours.  Several 
had  their  first  full  night's  sleep  in  years. 
Note  that  both  nicotinic  acid  (the 
B  vitamin  specific  to  pellagra)  and  thia- 
min (the  B  vitamin  specific  to  beriberi) 
were  effective  in  relieving  the  nervous 
symptoms.  Remember  also  the  cases 
of  sore  mouth  and  other  pellagralike 
conditions  which  Drs.  Sebrell  and  Butler 
treated  successfully  with  riboflavin,  that 
other  potent  member  of  the  B  triad. 
The  three  diseases  appear  to  overlap, 
and  perhaps  a  clue  to  their  interrelated- 
ness  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  three  vitamins 
enter  into  the  construction  of  body  en- 
zymes. Cocarboxylase  is  the  enzyme 
made  of  thiamin;  cozymase  is  the  one 
made  of  nicotinic  acid;  and  xanthine 
oxidase  is  the  enzyme  made  of  riboflavin 
— and  these  three  collaborate  in  the 
body's  metabolism.  Recent  research 
shows  that  they  are  indispensable  cata- 
lysts in  the  sequence  of  processes  by 
which  fuel  foods  are  oxidized  to  supply 
the  body's  energy.  To  burn  sugar  in  a 
furnace  a  temperature  of  1000°  F.  is  re- 
quired; but  the  human  body  does  the 
job  at  98°,  and  the  fact  that  it  can  carry 
on  combustion  at  this  low  temperature 
is  dependent  on  the  functioning  of  the 
enzymes.  They  serve  as  carriers,  taking 
hydrogen  atoms  from  the  sugar  molecule, 
and  passing  them  on,  step  by  step,  in  the 
sequence  of  processes  by  which  energy  is 
released  and  the  sugar  burned  to  carbon 
dioxide  and  water.  If  any  member  of 
this  bucket  brigade  is  absent  the  line  of 
hydrogen  passers  becomes  broken,  the 
sequence  of  operations  is  interrupted, 
and  the  result  is  a  case  of  beriberi,  pel- 
lagra, or  some  other  manifestation  of 
faulty  internal  combustion. 


Thus,  starting  with  three  vitamins  in 
1922,  we  have  dismembered  two  of  these 
original  substances  into  six  humanly 
important  vitamins: 

Vitamin  A 
Vitamin  I) 


Vitamin  E 
Thiamin  (Bi) 
Riboflavin  (B,) 
Nicotinic  Acid 


fr(;m  the  original  Vitamin 
complex 


from  the  original  Vitamin  B 
complex* 


Vitamin  C,  the  only  one  of  the  original 
three  which  remains  undivided,  has  been 
identified  chemically  as  ascorbic  acid. 
It  is  the  anti-scorbutic  factor  whose  pres- 
ence is  necessary  to  prevent  scurvy, 
some  kinds  of  anemia,  and  related  dis- 
eases. Recent  studies  show  that  Vitamin 
G  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  the  col- 
loidal substance  which  serves  as  a  pliable 
cement  to  bind  tissue  cells  together.  In 
healthy  tissue  this  binding  material 
shows  under  the  microscope  as  a  clear 
jeUy  streaked  with  darker  bands  of  firmer 
texture,  like  the  reinforcing  strips  of 
steel  in  concrete.  But  in  the  absence 
of  sufficient  Vitamin  G  the  bands  do  not 
form,  the  intercellular  substance  be- 
comes more  liquid,  less  binding,  and  cells 
show  a  tendency  to  separate.  The  hem- 
orrhages which  accompany  scurvy  are 
consequences  of  this  weakness  in  the  in- 
tercellular substance — the  cells  forming 
the  walls  of  small  blood  vessels  separate, 
and  through  the  gaps  the  blood  leaks  out. 
Microscopic  studies  show  that  as  soon  as 
Vitamin  G  is  administered  to  a  scorbutic 
patient  the  bands  reappear  in  the  inter- 
cellular substance,  and  the  separated 
cells  once  more  join  together  into  con- 
tinuous tissue. 

There  is  still  another  vitamin  whose 
importance  comes  into  play  when  blood 
vessels  begin  to  leak.  Vitamin  K.  Its 
existence  was  first  recognized  in  1929 
when  Dr.  G.  P.  H.  Dam,  at  the  Bio- 
chemical Institute  in  Gopenhagen,  was 
experimenting  with  chickens  on  deficient 
diets.  He  noticed  that  when  the  birds 
got  cut,  or  pin  feathers  became  broken, 

*  Seven  other  substances  found  in  the  B  complex  have 
been  reported  as  vitamins,  but  their  value  has  been  demon- 
strated only  in  animal  experiments,  and  their  significance  to 
human  metabolism,  if  any,  remains  to  be  proved. 
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they  bled  indennitely.  ExAminarion 
showed  that  their  blcxxi  lacked  proihrom- 
bin.  the  natural  substance  which  en- 
ables blood  to  clot  on  exposure  to  air. 
And  subsequent  research  revealed  that 
tiiere  is  a  specific  food  factor  which  is 
necessar)'  to  the  construction  of  pro- 
thrombin. This  \'itamin  was  finally 
isolated,  and  in  1959  iis  s\ti thesis  v.  as 
accomplished  simultaneously  in  four 
difierent  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
Vitamin  K  has  been  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  obstructive  jaundice  and  in  the 
control  of  bleeding  in  new-bom  infants. 
Surgeons  are  finding  it  useful. 

Stili  another  role  in  the  drama  of 
health  is  that  performed  by  the  germ 
killers:  and  although  there  is  no  Q\'idQi.cQ 
that  any  of  the  \'itaxciiis  ser\'es  as  a  bac- 
tericide, there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Vitamins  A  and  C  assist  ia  strengthening 
the  bodvs  natural  resistance  to  infection. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  persons  sufi'ering 
with  Vitamin  A  deficiency  show  a  high 
incidence  of  colds,  grippe,  and  other 
infections  of  the  respirator\'  tract.  In 
recent  studies  in  Wisconsin,  Drs.  Horace 
R.  GetZ;  George  B.  Hildebrand.  and 
Milton  Finn  tested  a  large  group  of 
tuberculous  pauenis.  They  found  that 
more  than  half  of  the  group  were  defi- 
cient in  Vitamin  A,  though  similar  tests 
of  an  equal  group  of  non-tubercular 
persons  showed  only  11  per  cent  to  be 
deficient.  It  is  possible  that  tuber- 
culosis may  affect  the  metabohsm  of 
Vitamin  A.  but  the  general  idea  seems  :o 
be  that  the  \-itamin  pla\-5  a  \-ital  part  in 
keeping  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  throat,  and  other  internal  surfaces 
in  healthy  condition.  Studies  of  Vitamin 
C  reported  by  Dr.  Leshe  J.  Harris,  of  the 
British  Medical  Research  Council,  indi- 
cate that  Vitamin  C  is  used  at  a  rapid 
rate  ia  a  s\-stem  that  is  fighting  an  inva- 
sion of  parasites.  Sur\-e\-s  show  this 
to  be  true  of  patients  suffering  with 
surgical  tuberculosis,  pulmonan.-  tuber- 
culosis, acute  rheumatism,  osteomyehtis. 
and  rheumatoid  arthritis.  It  is  fotmd 
that  leucocvtes,  the  white  blood  cells 
which    are    the    bod\*''s    chief  defenders 


against  invading  microbes,  are  richly 
endowed  \Nith  Vitamin  C.  Perhaps  here 
is  one  reason  why  the  body  struggling 
^Nith  an  infectious  disease  uses  up  the 
v-itamin  more  rapidly  than  in  health. 
The  whole  subject  of  the  relation  of 
\'itamins  to  infections  is  still  in  its  early 
stage  of  investigation,  but  there  are 
clues  which  suggest  that  the  **Urtle 
things  of  nutrition"  play  a  part  here  as  in 
other  processes. 

IV 

It  would  be  possible  to  take  up  each 
of  the  essential  minerals  and  point  out 
diseases  traceable  to  its  deficiency,  in 
much  the  same  way  that  the  foregoing 
section  has  auempted  to  picture  the 
effects  of  Wtamin  star%-ation.  .And  so 
Nsith  protein  deficiency,  carbohydrate 
deficiency,  fat  deficiency — each  depriva- 
tion, if  continued  over  periods  of  time, 
produces  its  specific  ailment.  However, 
a  deficiency  disease  rarely  occurs  alone 
and  imcomplicated.  Malnutrition,  as 
the  doctors  encounter  it  in  the  hospitals 
and  homes  of  the  United  States,  is  usu- 
ally a  mixed  pattern,  it  is  seldom  charge- 
able to  the  lack  of  a  single  food  factor, 
and  the  percentage  of  cases  which  exhibit 
frank  s\Tnptoms  is  small  compared  with 
that  of  the  latent  or  subclinical  cases. 

•'"'We  have  eWdence  of  the  existence  of 
a  comparatively  large  amount  of  gross 
malnutrition  among  our  people,  but 
have  not  yet  probed  very  deep,"  said  Dr. 
Frank  G.  Boudreau,  director  of  the 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund.  ''According 
to  one  authority',  malnutrition  is  Like  an 
iceberg:  its  greatest  mass  and  its  greatest 
danger  He  beneath  the  surface.  We  are 
able  to  recogn-ze  frank  scurvy,  rickets, 
pellagra,  beriberi,  xerophthalmia,  nutri- 
tional anemia,  and  nutritional  edema, 
but  we  have  made  few  sur\'eys  to  deter- 
mine the  vast  amount  of  latent  malnutri- 
tion which  undermines  health,  influences 
stisceptibility  to  disease,  and  probably 
shortens  life." 

A  beginning  is  being  made  in  the  sort 
of  sur\'ey  which  Dr.  Boudreau  suggests. 
During   1939-1940,   Cornell   University*, 
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the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Heahh,  and  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund 
co-operated  in  undertakim^  in  a  large  city 
high  school  a  program  of  examinations, 
with  the  view  to  determining  what  pro- 
portion of  the  students  were  suflering 
from  various  forms  of  food  deficiency. 
Beginning  also  in  1939,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  has  included  nutritional 
studies  in  its  program  of  public  health 
work,  and  two  surveys  are  now  being 
conducted  under  its  grants — one  by 
Vanderbilt  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine in  Tennessee,  the  other  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  in  North  Carolina  where 
the  survey  is  a  joint  project  with  Duke 
University  School  of  Medicine.  The 
plan  includes  medical  examinations  by 
physicians  to  determine  the  present  health 
of  the  population,  food  surveys  by  nu- 
tritionists to  determine  the  kinds  and 
quantities  of  foods  being  consumed, 
diagnostic  tests  to  determine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  nutritional  deficiency  in 
each  instance,  followed  by  periodic  re- 
examinations to  check  on  changes  result- 
ing from  prescribed  diets,  vitamin  ad- 
ministration, and  other  measures. 

These  surveys  in  metropolitan  New 
York  and  rural  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina  are  pioneering  a  new  approach 
to  population  studies  of  nutrition.  Un- 
til recently  the  tests  available  for  diag- 
nosing food  deficiencies  were  crude. 
About  all  that  one  could  do  was  to  record 
the  kinds  of  food  eaten,  determine 
whether  the  subject  was  overweight  or 
underw^eight,  and,  in  cases  of  outright 
disease,  appraise  the  nature  of  the  de- 
ficiency by  evaluating  the  disease.  Such 
methods  failed  to  detect  latent  deficiency, 
and  moreover  they  were  difficult  to  apply 
to  a  general  population.  To-day,  how- 
ever, the  situation  is  different.  It  is  now 
possible,  by  means  of  various  physical 
and  chemical  tests,  to  determine  the  lack 
of  specific  vitamins,  minerals,  proteins, 
and  other  factors,  and  to  measure  these 
needs  quantitatively.  Thus  the  way  was 
opened  to  a  really  scientific  survey  of  a 
population  in  terms  of  its  nutrition,  and  it 


is  this  sort  of  survey  that  is  now  in  prog- 
ress in  New  York,  in  Tennessee,  and  in 
North  Carolina.  Physicians  are  expect- 
antly awaiting  the  results  of  these  three 
studies.  For  nutrition  to-day  occupies 
the  center  of  medical  interest. 

It  is  the  borderline  cases  that  involve 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  population, 
that  constitute  the  heaviest  toll  on  the 
nation's  human  resources,  and  that  make 
the  most  frequent  demands  upon  the 
practicing  physician.  Dr.  James  S. 
McLester,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
recently  described  these  borderline  pa- 
tients as  a  group  of  persons  who,  "while 
presenting  a  variety  of  symptoms,  have 
in  common  easy  fatigue,  both  mental  and 
physical,  anemia  of  varying  degree,  di- 
gestive disorders  of  every  type  and  of  all 
grades  of  severity,  aches  and  pains  that 
are  not  necessarily  constant  in  time  or 
location,  a  lowered  basal  metabolic  rate 
perhaps,  dryness  and  other  minor  dis- 
turbances of  the  skin,  and  an  emotional 
instability  that  physicians  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  neurasthenia."  But, 
he  is  convinced,  neurasthenia  is  a  poor 
diagnosis  always,  and  for  this  particular 
group  in  it  is  highly  unsatisfactory. 

"The  patients  of  whom  I  speak," 
continued  Dr.  McLester,  "have  been  put 
to  bed  in  the  hospital,  reassured,  given 
a  pat  on  the  back,  and  forced  to  eat  a 
liberal,  well-balanced  diet — a  type  of 
diet  to  which,  as  a  rule,  they  were  utterly 
unaccustomed  and  against  which  they 
sometimes  rebelled.  In  ihe  majority 
of  instances,  the  improvement  has  been 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  The  aches  and 
pains  have  disappeared,  foods  were  eaten 
that  formerly  were  regarded  with  fear, 
emotional  stability  has  been  established, 
and  not  infrequently  the  patient  has 
blossomed  out  like  a  rose.  He  was  cured 
for  the  time  being,  but  of  \vhat  he  wai 
cured  I  formerly  had  many  doubts. 
Now  I  believe  I  know.  It  was  not,  as 
was  first  thought,  the  seclusion,  the  op- 
portunity for  quiet  contemplation,  the 
reassurance,  the  atmosphere  of  encour- 
agement, or  the  pat  on  the  back  that 
accomplished  the  cure.     It  was  food." 


THE  TEMPEST  AT  HARVARD 


BY  IRWIN  ROSS 


THE  sons  of  Harvard  have  never 
scrupled  to  wash  their  dirty  Hnen  in 
pubUc,  but  the  past  three  years  have  seen 
such  a  varied  assortment  run  through  the 
wringer  that  the  academic  world,  not  to 
speak  of  the  lay  public,  is  not  only 
pleasantly  entertained  but  disturbed  as 
well.  Obviously,  if  Siwash  College  de- 
clared a  moratorium  on  academic  free- 
dom, decided  that  undergraduate  in- 
struction was  unimportant,  and  de- 
stroyed the  security  of  its  teaching  staff, 
the  situation,  although  deplorable,  would 
hardly  be  of  great  moment.  But  when 
the  oldest  and  in  many  respects  the 
greatest  university  in  the  land  is  sus- 
pected of  similar  transgressions,  alarm  is 
rightfully  felt  by  all  friends  of  higher 
learning.  For  Harvard  has  long  been  a 
leader  among  American  universities;  in 
many  matters  great  and  small,  ranging 
from  the  difficult  ideal  of  academic 
tolerance  to  President  Eliot's  elective 
system,  her  pioneering  example  has  been 
widely  followed.  If  the  old  school  is 
now  charged  with  betraying  her  tradi- 
tional liberalism,  her  actions  deserve 
sharp  scrutiny  lest  they  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  entire  educational  com- 
munity. 

The  story  begins  in  April,  1 937.  Dur- 
ing Easter  recess  a  Boston  newspaper 
prematurely  broke  the  story  that  Eco- 
nomics instructors  J.  Raymond  Walsh 
and  Alan  R.  Sweezy  had  been  dis- 
missed— actually  given  two-year  ter- 
minating appointments  rather  than  the 
regular  three-year  terms  with  prospects 
of  future  promotion.     A  few  industrious 


souls  had  remained  in  the  yard  over 
vacation.  They  formed  a  protest  com- 
mittee, started  issuing  releases  to  the 
Boston  papers  and  preparing  circulars 
for  distribution  to  their  confreres  when 
they  returned  from  the  hinterland.  The 
motif  of  these  philippics  was  that  aca- 
demic freedom  had  been  violated — Walsh 
and  Sweezy  were  being  victimized  be- 
cause of  their  political  opinions.  A 
good  case  could  be  made  out.  Walsh 
was  the  founder  of  Harvard's  Teachers' 
Union.  He  taught  the  only  under- 
graduate course  on  labor  problems  from 
a  frankly  sympathetic  point  of  view.  He 
made  small  bones  about  being  a  Marxist 
or  a  quasi-Marxist.  More  than  that. 
At  a  recent  legislative  hearing  he  had 
sharply  criticized — some  say  insulted — 
President-Emeritus  A.  Lawrence  Lowell 
for  his  opposition  to  the  Child  Labor 
Amendment.  Alan  Sweezy's  activities 
had  been  more  temperate,  although 
equally  suspect  politically. 

The  charge  of  violating  academic 
freedom  cut  deep.  Harvard  had  long 
been  known  as  an  intellectual  Hyde 
Park,  and  University  Hall  immediately 
denied  any  departure  from  tradition. 
"Teaching  capacity  and  scholarly  abil- 
ity" were  declared  the  sole  considera- 
tions in  the  dismissals.  But  here  silence 
would  have  served  better  than  any  plea, 
as  the  administration  soon  found  to  its 
sorrow.  The  statement  on  teaching 
ability  was  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
Walsh  and  Sweezy  were  poor  teachers; 
their  defenders  had  abundant  evidence 
to  the  contrary:  the  rise  of  enrollment 
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fiGjiircs  in  the  courses  they  taught,  testi- 
monials of  former  and  present  students, 
statements  of  their  coUeati^ues.  Per- 
haps, {\\c.  student  eonunittee  hinted, 
Walsh  and  Sweezy  were  beinc^  victimized 
by  HarvartPs  prime  sacred  cow:  the  iui- 
perative  "Pubhsh  or  Perish."  These 
men  preferred  devoting  the  bulk  of  their 
energies  to  their  students  rather  than  to 
the  methodical  production  of  scholarly 
treatises.  It  was  suspected  that  Presi- 
dent Conant,  a  scientist  who  could  add 
fiofures  but  could  not  evaluate  all  the  in- 
tangibles  that  go  to  make  up  a  good 
teacher,  judged  a  man  solely  on  his  bib- 
liography. The  administration  coun- 
tered by  a  deft  retreat:  Walsh  and 
Sweezy  were  not  poor  teachers.  Rather, 
granting  their  competence,  the  uni- 
versity simply  lacked  the  money  to  re- 
tain all  its  bright  young  men.  There 
the  argument  stood. 

Meantime  the  faculty  was  becoming  as 
restive  as  the  students,  particularly  the 
younger  instructors  w^ho  saw  in  the 
plight  of  Walsh  and  Sweezy  a  possible 
forewarning  of  their  own  fate.  At  the 
instigation  of  the  Teachers'  Union, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  men  signed  a 
petition  to  nine  highly  respected  senior 
professors,  asking  them  to  investigate  the 
entire  affair.  The  professors  turned  the 
petition  over  to  President  Conant,  and 
he,  in  turn,  appointed  the  same  nine  men 
as  his  committee.  Eight  of  these  gentle- 
men wrote  the  two  reports  which  were 
finally  issued.  They  were:  E.  Merrick 
Dodd,  Jr.,  Felix  Frankfurter,  Edmund 
M.  Morgan,  Kenneth  B.  Murdock, 
William  S.  Ferguson,  Ralph  Barton 
Perry,  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  and 
Harlow  Shapley. 

The  President  stated  definitely  that 
should  the  Committee's  findings  warrant 
reopening  the  case,  he  would  do  so. 
There  would  still  be  plenty  of  time  to 
reinstate  the  men,  since  their  terminating 
appointments  had  two  years  to  run. 
The  general  consensus  was  that  the 
petitioners  could  hardly  have  asked  for 
more,  and  further  agitation  was  silenced 
for  a  year. 


The  committee's  first  report  was 
issued  in  May,  1938.  It  dealt  exclusively 
with  the  Walsh-Sweezy  case  and  de- 
clared that  a  second  report,  considering 
the  larger  question  of  the  conditions  of 
all  the  younger  members  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  would  be  issued 
later.  In  brief,  this  first  report  found 
for  the  men.  After  an  exhaustive  re- 
view of  their  careers  and  personalities, 
it  declared  that  both  were  excellent 
teachers  and  highly  promising  scholars. 
If  their  scholarly  achievement  did  not 
yet  equal  their  promise,  there  were  many 
extenuating  circumstances,  and  they 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  their  prowess.  But  the 
dismissals  were  not  only  unjust:  they 
were  detrimental  to  instruction,  leaving 
broad  gaps  in  the  fields  of  labor  prob- 
lems and  economic  theory.  If  any- 
thing, the  gentlemen's  heresy  should  be 
counted  in  their  favor,  since  the  Eco- 
nomics department  is  preponderantly 
conservative,  and  diversity  of  opinion  is 
always  desirable. 

Why  were  Walsh  and  Sweezy  dis- 
missed? The  Economics  department 
was  absolved  of  any  suspicion  of  violating 
academic  freedom  since  the  Committee 
found  that  it  had  twice  unanimously 
recommended  the  men  for  reappoint- 
ment. The  University  administration 
was  cleared  because  its  rejection  of  the 
recommendations  was  motivated  by  an 
impersonal  administrative  ruling.  The 
Committee  credited  the  dismissals  to 
a  curious  misunderstanding.  In  the 
spring  of  1936  there  were  seven  instruc- 
tors in  the  Economics  department. 
President  Conant  ruled  that  only  two 
could  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  as- 
sistant professor  during  the  next  two 
years.  The  administration  understood 
that  the  other  five  were  automatically 
eliminated  from  the  university,  but  the 
department — strange  to  tell — was  never 
so  informed !  As  a  result,  two  men  were 
recommended  for  promotion,  three  left 
voluntarily,  and  Walsh  and  Sweezy 
were  expected  to  remain.  Had  the  de- 
partment   known    that    five    instructors 
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were  slated  to  go  its  promotions  might 
have  been  different.  For  criteria  it 
might  have  rehed  less  on  scholarly  pro- 
duction, more  on  promise  and  indis- 
pensability. 

The  report  provided  Dr.  Gonant  with 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  reverse  him- 
self. Overnight  he  could  have  fashioned 
a  reputation  for  openminded  and  liberal 
administration  Instead,  contrary  to 
his  pledge  of  the  previous  year,  he  curtly 
refused  even  to  reopen  the  case.  The 
outcries  were  intense  but  they  were  un- 
availing. Most  of  the  protestants  now 
felt  that  the  department  was  guiltless;  if 
anything,  it  too  had  been  injured  since 
it  was  forced  to  act  in  the  dark.  But 
President  Gonant  was  still  held  suspect 
despite  the  opinion  of  the  Gommittee. 
If  he  were  not  prejudiced  against  Walsh 
and  Sweezy  how  explain  his  rejection  of 
the  report?  He  had  not  even  bothered 
to  answer  specifically  any  of  its  arguments. 

These  suspicions  were  reinforced  by  an 
unusual  appointment  made  a  few  weeks 
before  the  report  appeared.  Granville 
Hicks  was  announced  as  one  of  the  new 
American  History  Gounsellors,  to  take 
office  the  following  year.  The  post  was 
a  relatively  unimportant  one,  and  the 
other  six  counsellors  were  all  young  men 
with  slight,  if  any,  teaching  experience. 
Hicks,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  and  ranked  as  as- 
sistant professor  when  he  was  forced  out 
of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
1935.  The  readiest  explanation  for  ap- 
pointing a  man  of  Hicks'  stature  to  an 
inferior  post  was  the  administration's 
alleged  desire  to  vindicate  its  action  in 
the  Walsh-Sweezy  case.  But  the  ap- 
pointment of  Harvard's  one  professed 
Gommunist  served  to  confirm  the  old 
fears.  Granville  Hicks'  term  was  for  one 
year,  and  the  appointment  was  not  to  be 
renewed.  He  did  no  teaching,  but  merely 
advised  students  interested  in  the  extra- 
curricular study  of  American  history. 
No  matter  how  stimulating  his  presence 
was,  his  services  could  not  conceiv- 
ably compare  with  those  of  Walsh  and 
Sweezy. 


II 


In  April,  1939,  the  second  report  of 
the  President's  Gommittee  appeared. 
Hailed  both  in  and  out  of  Harvard  as  the 
teacher's  Magna  Gharta,  it  resulted  from 
a  year's  careful  canvassing  of  the  griev- 
ances of  younger  instructors  and  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  defects  of  the 
existing  tenure  system.  It  reported  an 
almost  universal  insecurity  and  demoral- 
ization in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  faculty. 
Appointments  were  sometimes  hasty  and 
ill-considered;  criteria  were  vaguely  de- 
fined. Instructors  were  often  uncertain 
as  to  the  amount  of  published  research 
necessary  for  promotion;  sometimes  they 
felt  the  demands  were  too  great,  and 
teaching  and  tutorial  duties  had  to  be 
neglected  in  order  to  meet  them.  The 
period  of  temporary  tenure  was  too  high. 
A  man  could  be  continuously  reap- 
pointed for  fifteen  years  and  then  find 
himself  on  the  ash  heap.  At  thirty-six 
to  forty  a  jobless  college  teacher  with  a 
rank  less  than  that  of  associate  professor 
often  has  difficulty  finding  a  job;  to 
college  presidents  looking  for  new  talent 
he  is  an  old  man. 

This  widespread  insecurity  derived 
first  of  all  from  the  recognized  impossi- 
bility of  the  university's  promising  per- 
manency to  all,  or  even  a  majority,  of  its 
instructors.  This  was  not  true  before 
the  depression.  As  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Bulletin  pointed  out  some  months  later, 
"from  1924  to  1933  the  income  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  increased 
nearly  eighty-five  per  cent.  .  .  .  From 
1933  to  1939,  however,  the  income  of  the 
Faculty   increased   only   three  per  cent.^^ 

This  economic  squeeze  is  not  of  course 
peculiar  to  Harvard.  Almost  every 
university  and  college  in  the  country  has 
suffered  since  1929  in  the  dwindling  of 
income  from  endowments  and  the  short- 
age of  new  gifts.  There  has  been  a 
general  tendency  among  college  adminis- 
trations to  meet  the  pinch  by  postponing 
promotions,  by  failing  to  fill  higher-paid 
positions  when  they  fall  vacant,  and  by 
getting  more  and  more  of  the  necessary 
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instruction  done  by  younger,  low-paid 
teachers.  Of  these  tliere  has  been  an 
over-supply,  for  the  graduate  schools 
were  full  during  the  depression:  in- 
numerable young  people  saw  academic 
life  as  a  safe  and  agreeable  refuge  from 
the  economic  storm.  But  as  time  went 
on  the  apparent  security  vanished.  Eew 
of  the  young  teachers  who  now  crowded 
the  lower  ranks  could  hope  to  advance 
far:  the  rest  must  inevitably  be  squeezed 
out. 

Considering  the  problem  as  it  faced 
Harvard,  the  President's  Committee  felt 
that  much  could  be  done  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  academic  proletarians.  Crite- 
ria for  promotion  should  be  clearly 
defined:  at  each  step  of  the  ladder  a  man 
would  know  what  was  expected  of  him  in 
order  to  advance  farther.  The  post  of 
assistant  professor  should  be  abolished 
and  the  period  of  non-permanency  re- 
duced from  a  possible  fifteen  to  eight 
years:  a  man's  Harvard  service  would 
benefit,  not  prejudice,  his  prospects  else- 
where. The  Committee  recommended 
that  a  Dean's  and  President's  Fund  be 
established,  the  one  to  provide  for  short- 
term,  the  other  for  long-term  fluctuations 
in  departmental  appointments:  a  de- 
partment would  no  longer  have  to  fire  an 
exceptional  talent  because  its  quota  of 
permanencies  for  the  year  was  filled.  In 
order  to  promote  a  less  capricious  method 
of  appointment,  all  members  of  a  de- 
partment, not  merely  permanent  ap- 
pointees, should  be  permitted  to  vote  on 
recommendations,  with  the  sole  provi- 
sion that  a  man  could  vote  only  for  an 
appointment  to  a  lesser  rank  than  his 
own.  In  addition,  the  Committee  said 
many  pertinent  things  about  academic 
freedom,  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
diversity  of  opinion,  particularly  in  the 
social  sciences,  and  the  stimulus  that 
derives  from  having  a  sprinkling  of 
"thoughtful  rebels"  throughout  the  col- 
lege. 

That  was  the  substance  of  the  report. 
But  the  professors  were  realistic  enough 
to  understand  that  the  best  of  reports 
would  avail  nothing  with  short-sighted 


administration.  They  advised  caution 
in  applying  the  new  rules.  None  of  the 
propos(!d  changes  should  "aut(jrnatically 
alter  the  status  of  the  existing  pcrscjniiei." 
"Each  individual  affected  shall  be  sepa- 
rately considered  by  the  administration 
and  the  department  concerned."  Exist- 
ing commitments  should  be  scrupulously 
observed.  In  view  of  subsequent  events 
these  were  perhaps  the  most  important 
passages  in  the  whole  document. 

In  general  the  recommendations  were 
applauded  by  both  pro-  and  anti-admin- 
istration forces.  But  with  a  fatalism 
born  of  seeing  the  best  of  reports  go  un- 
heeded, few  expected  anything  to  come 
of  it.  Something  did.  President  Co- 
nant  announced  that  he  wanted  the 
faculty's  opinion  of  the  report — a  good 
omen.  While  he  held  a  total  of  four 
meetings,  he  divided  the  faculty  into 
several  groups  and  met  separately  with 
each,  thus  preventing  a  thoroughgo- 
ing interchange  of  opinion — a  dubious 
omen.  The  meetings  themselves  were 
too  short  for  considered  deliberations, 
and  the  faculty  remained  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  Conant  meant  to  apply 
the  report.  In  addition  he  allowed  no 
voting.  Instead,  Conant  asked  members 
who  had  objections  to  write  to  him,  but, 
fearful  as  ever  for  their  prospects,  few 
men  cared  to  exercise  the  privilege. 
Consequently  certain  objections,  par- 
ticularly to  the  abolition  of  assistant 
professorships,  were  ineffectual,  but  Pres- 
ident Conant  was  of  course  able  to  report 
almost  unanimous  endorsement.  He 
did  say  that  "there  has  been  expressed, 
however,  from  many  quarters  a  hope 
that  a  certain  flexibility  may  be  possible 
in  the  administration  of  any  new  rules 
and  procedures."  He  promised  such 
flexibility.  His  critics,  veterans  of  the 
Walsh-Sweezy  affair,  remained  skeptical. 

Ill 

The  proof  was  not  long  in  coming. 
Within  ten  days  of  adoption  of  Harvard's 
Magna  Charta,  ten  assistant  professors 
were    suddenly    denied    reappointment. 
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These  men,  in  the  Biology,  Enghsh,  Gov- 
ernment, and  Slaviq  departments,  had 
taught  at  Harvard  anywhere  from  ten  to 
fourteen  years.  Tuey  were  all  capable 
— some  outstanding — teachers  and  schol- 
ars. That  much  was  admitted  by  the 
university  throughout  the  entire  con- 
troversy, so  their  defenders  did  not  have 
to  belabor  the  point. 

Why  were  they  dropped?  Dean  Fer- 
guson's statement  in  the  Crimson  of  June 
7,  1939,  provided  the  answer.  The  dis- 
missals were  in  line  with  the  new  tenure 
policy,  deriving  specifically  from  the 
proposals  to  abolish  assistant  professor- 
ships and  limit  temporary  tenure  to 
eight  years. 

The  outcries  of  the  opposition  fol- 
lowed. The  tenure  report  had  been 
perverted,  they  said  in  effect.  What 
became  of  the  recommendation  for 
cautious  application?  What  of  Presi- 
dent Conant's  promise  to  exercise  flex- 
ibility? Several  of  these  men  had  re- 
ceived previous  assurances  of  promotion. 
Were  they  not  to  be  honored?  If  the 
rulings  on  assistant  professors  and  tem- 
porary tenure  were  to  be  made  retroac- 
tive, common  fairness  demanded  that 
the  men  be  promoted  rather  than 
dismissed. 

The  Committee  had  plainly  not  ex- 
pected that  the  assistant  professors  would 
be  precipitously  discharged;  rather,  they 
planned  that  a  number  of  them  would  be 
made  associate  professors.  If  any  other 
indispensable  souls  were  left,  money 
from  the  proposed  President's  Fund  could 
be  used.  This  wasn't  all.  The  dis- 
missals themselves  were  pushed  through 
so  quickly  that  no  regard  could  be  given 
the  Committee's  recommendations  for 
careful  definition  of  criteria  and  can- 
vassing of  all  the  available  evidence  of  a 
man's  work — unpublished  as  well  as 
published  research,  his  students'  opin- 
ions of  his  teaching  ability  as  well  as 
those  of  his  colleagues. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  imme- 
diate protests.  But  the  dismissals  came 
so  late  in  the  college  year  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  organize  any  efl'ective  cam- 


paign until  the  fall.  The  Crimson,  how- 
ever, did  speak  out  in  vigorous  criticism, 
and  the  undergraduate  members  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  broke  all  tradition  by 
catapulting  themselves  from  their  ivory 
tower  into  the  thick  of  the  fighting;  their 
initial  protest  set  the  tone  for  all  the 
student  agitation  of  the  coming  months: 
the  dismissals  were  a  body  blow  to  under- 
graduate instruction. 

The  argument  runs  as  follows:  The 
teaching  staff"  of  a  university  may  con- 
veniently be  classified  into  three  age 
groups.  The  youngest  group  consists 
of  students — young  men  working  for 
their  doctorates.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  are  the  senior  members  of 
the  faculty — Harvard's  big  names.  Be- 
tween these  two  groups  are  the  men 
under  attack. 

The  younger  men  are  inexperienced 
teachers  and,  in  many  cases,  are  insuffi- 
ciently equipped  with  a  knowledge  of 
their  subject.  The  older  men,  while  ex- 
perienced, are  fewer  in  number  and 
usually  devote  most  of  their  energies  to 
highly  specialized  instruction.  It  is  the 
middle  group — faculty  instructors  and 
assistant  professors — which  is  responsible 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  experienced 
teaching  in  the  college.  But  this  fact 
has  been  completely  ignored  by  the  ad- 
ministration, it  is  argued.  The  sole 
consideration  in  dealing  with  these  men 
has  been  the  possibility  of  promotion. 
If  no  such  possibility  exists  they  must  be 
fired.  The  burden  of  teaching  must 
consequently  be  shifted  to  the  other  two 
groups.  Since  the  senior  professors  al- 
ready carry  a  heavy  schedule  of  work, 
the  net  eff'ect  is  to  have  most  of  the  load 
shouldered  by  the  younger,  inexperi- 
enced men.  As  a  result,  the  under- 
graduate suffers. 

The  generalization  is  graphically  borne 
out  when  one  gets  down  to  cases.  The 
heart  was  cut  out  of  the  English  depart- 
ment, four  of  its  six  assistant  professors 
being  eliminated.  The  departure  of 
Theodore  Spencer  deprived  the  depart- 
ment of  its  chief  apostle  of  the  modern 
and    experimental    approach.     He    was 
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giving  three  half-courses  and  was  respon- 
sible for  a  projected  full  course  on  an  ex- 
citing subject  in  Comparative  Litera- 
ture, History  of  Ideas  from  Dante  On. 
Nor  was  there  an  available  substitute 
for  Walter  Houghton,  who  gave  the  only 
course  in  criticism  of  poetry.  Ernest  J. 
Simmons,  with  Spencer  the  best  known 
of  the  victims,  was  not  only  an  adminis- 
trative and  pedagogical  pillar  of  the 
English  department,  but  one  half  of 
the  Slavic  department  and  a  lecturer 
in  Comparative  Literature  as  well. 
Only  Knox  Chandler,  eighteenth-cen- 
tury scholar,  can  be  said  to  have  been  re- 
placed; but  to  effect  the  substitution 
Harvard  had  to  import  Professor  Sher- 
burn  of  Columbia  at  a  salary  nearly 
double  that  of  an  assistant  professor. 
The  situation  was  similar  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Biology  departments. 

IV 

In  the  fall  the  student  and  faculty 
campaign  started  in  earnest.  A  Stu- 
dent Committee  to  Save  Harvard 
Education  was  formed,  receiving  an  en- 
thusiastic editorial  send-ofF  from  the 
Crimson.  Even  the  authorities  took  the 
name  seriously.  Seven  hundred  and 
fifty  upperclassmen  signed  a  petition 
asking  the  Governing  Boards  to  re- 
consider the  administration's  action. 
All  the  undergraduate  papers — there 
are  six  at  Harvard — entered  the  fray, 
even  to  the  gilded  aestheticians  of  the 
Advocate.  The  Lampoon  indeed  pub- 
lished a  full-page  cartoon  of  President 
Conant,  dressed  as  an  old  witch,  peering 
into  a  mirror  and  querying,  *' Mirror, 
mirror,  on  the  wall,  on  whom  shall  the 
axe  next  fall?" 

All  the  Boston  papers,  heavily  staffed 
with  Harvard  men,  gave  considerable 
space  to  the  controversy.  Only  the  Her- 
ald defended  the  administration.  The 
Transcript  gleefully  splashed  the  Lampoon 
drawing  over  four  of  its  otherwise  re- 
spectable columns.  The  Globe  was  par- 
ticularly bitter  in  its  editorial  comment. 
Referring   to    President    Conant,    it   re- 


marked, '*A  laboratory  is  not  the  ideal 
training  field  for  dealing  with  complex 
human  relationships.  It  is  more  con- 
cerned with  test  tubes  than  with  retorts. 
The  retorts  are  coming  all  the  time. 
And  one  of  the  ablest  academic  heads  in 
New  England  said  recently,  T  doubt  if 
you  can  break  the  lives  of  ten  assistant 
professors  in  one  forenoon  and  expect 
your  institution  to  go  on  as  usual.'  " 

To  all  of  this  the  administration  had 
a  simple  answer.  The  stabilization  of 
Harvard's  income  necessitated  a  con- 
stant turnover;  the  alternative  was  to 
"freeze"  the  lower  ranks,  i.e.,  perma- 
nently retain  scores  of  young  men  who 
had  no  hope  of  advancement  and  so 
block  all  opportunity  to  the  still  younger 
hopefuls  who  knock  at  Harvard's  door 
each  year.  (In  short,  these  dismissals 
were  Harvard's  way  of  preventing  that 
overcrowding  of  the  lower  teaching  ranks 
which  had  been  forced  on  so  many  col- 
leges by  the  need  of  balancing  their 
budgets.  Some  punishment  there  must 
be;  Harvard  was  trying  to  spread  it.) 
To  the  complaint  that  undergraduate 
instruction  was  suffering,  the  university 
emphasized  the  well-known  fact  that 
not  all  the  assistant  professors  were  de- 
parting: a  good  many  had  received  ad- 
vancement. Finally,  the  authorities  in- 
dicated disappointment  at  the  lack  of 
gratitude  shown  them:  every  man  had 
been  given  a  year's  notice  of  dismissal, 
and  an  effort  was  made — unfortunately 
not  always  attended  by  success — to  find 
him  a  job  elsewhere. 

The  opposition  granted  the  economic 
argument  and  conceded  that  the  lower 
ranks  should  remain  fluid.  Apprecia- 
tion was  expressed  for  the  university's 
advance  notice.  But  all  these  things 
were  beside  the  point.  The  fact  re- 
mained that  a  number  of  indispensable 
men  were  being  cast  off  when  there  was 
a  method  of  retaining  them  without  un- 
balancing the  budget.  A  very  simple 
method. 

Under  the  new  tenure  system  a  man  is 
not  appointed  as  associate  professor  un- 
less the  university  foresees  an  opening  for 
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him  in  the  ranks  of  the  full  professors  in  a 
period  of,  say,  five  or  ttn  years.  Va- 
cancies are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  full  professors  who  will  reach 
retirement  age.  Actually,  a  number  of 
unexpected  vacancies  often  occur  be- 
cause of  death,  voluntary  retirement,  or 
resignation.  If  the  university  discharges 
good  men  merely  because  it  cannot  at  the 
moment  plan  further  advancement  for 
them  it  may  find  itself  handicapped 
should  anything  untoward  occur.  The 
two  men  whose  promotion  caused  the 
dismissal  of  Walsh  and  Sweezy  resigned 
shortly  thereafter;  advancement  would 
thus  have  been  available  for  the  latter 
pair  had  they  been  retained. 

The  administration  granted  the  finan- 
cial feasibility  of  appointing  associate 
professors  with  no  assurances  of  further 
advancement,  but  argued  against  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  promote  caste 
differences:  some  associates  would  be 
earmarked  for  advancement  and  the 
others  would  chafe  under  the  resultant 
discrimination.  Not  at  all,  replied  the 
opposition,  there  would  be  no  "frozen" 
associate  professors;  all  associates,  like 
all  assistant  professors  and  faculty  in- 
structors, would  be  in  competition  for 
greater  glories. 

Thus  the  debate  seesawed  during  the 
fall.  It  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
student  groups.  The  faculty  was  pro- 
foundly disturbed.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  its  full  attendance  mark  was 
approximated  at  meetings.  The  body's 
first  action  was  to  suspend  for  a  year 
the  smaller,  delegated  Faculty  Council, 
which  was  felt  to  be  unrepresentative 
since  it  included  a  large  number  of  ad- 
ministrative appointees. 

The  Teachers'  Union  formed  an  in- 
formal united  front  with  the  more 
conservatively  minded  professors.  The 
Union  buttonholed  Faculty  members 
and  got  them  to  meetings;  the  conserva- 
tives held  forth  on  the  floor.  Four 
senior  professors  led  the  oratorical  dis- 
play: James  B.  Munn,  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish department,  whose  bailiwick  was 
hardest  hit  and  who  had  strong  reason  to 


be  piqued;  William  Yandell  Eliot,  Pro- 
fessor of  Government;  Marshall  Stone, 
son  of  the  Supreme  Court  Justice,  one  of 
the  youngest  and  most  brilliant  full 
professors  in  the  college;  and  Alfred  G. 
Redfield,  Professor  of  Physiology,  who 
spoke  for  the  Biology  department.  They 
were  supported  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Faculty.  The  fire  on  the 
floor  became  so  hot  that  at  one  meeting 
in  December  President  Conant  con- 
fessed to  the  dumbfounded  members  that 
he  had  made  mistakes  in  the  past  which 
he  hoped  not  to  repeat.  That  admission 
in  itself  was  a  good  deal  of  a  victory. 

But  the  real  spoils  were  of  a  more 
material  nature.  By  a  large  majority 
the  Faculty  voted  for  the  new  policy  on 
associate  professors.  Its  recommenda- 
tion was  subsequently  approved  by  the 
Corporation  and  so  became  university 
policy,  leaving  the  way  open  to  the  four 
departments  affected  to  reconsider  the 
June  decisions,  and  make  new  recom- 
mendations for  promotion. 

Befoie  reconsideration  could  be  ef- 
fected, however,  the  Faculty  passed  an- 
other important  resolution.  Throughout 
the  entire  controversy  it  felt  that  its 
prerogatives  had  been  flouted  by  the 
administration:  departments  had  too 
little  to  say  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs,  consideration  of  the  tenure 
report  had  been  perfunctory,  the  Presi- 
dent had  kept  the  teaching  staff  unin- 
formed as  to  his  real  intentions.  The 
Faculty  therefore  asked  Conant  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  its  own  members  to 
investigate  the  governmental  set-up  of 
the  university  with  a  view  to  facilitating 
better  relations  between  Faculty  and 
administration. 

At  the  turn  of  the  year  the  dismissals 
were  in  the  lap  of  the  departments.  But 
the  situation  had  changed  considerably 
since  the  previous  June.  A  few  of  the 
ill-starred  "ten"  had  already  left.  One, 
Theodore  Spencer,  had  been  snatched  up 
by  Cambridge,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
war  from  going  to  his  new  post;  he 
remained  at  Harvard  with  the  title  of 
"Visiting  Lecturer"  without  ever  having 
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left  the  place.  In  addilion,  iinporlant 
cleavages  appeared  in  certain  of"  the 
departments.  The  controversy  had  been 
acrimonious;  some  of  the  professors' 
previously  lukewarm  suj)porters  had 
since  grown  cold  to  the  idea  of  their  con- 
tinuance at  Harvard.  As  a  consequence, 
only  two  men,  Spencer  and  Benjamin 
Wright  of  the  Government  department, 
were  finallv  reappointed. 

V 

That  is  the  situation  to-day.  Rein- 
statement of  even  two  men  is  considered 
a  signal  achievement.  When  the  cam- 
paign started  the  opposition  thought  it 
could  do  little  more  than  make  a  big 
noise.  For  the  nonce  the  Faculty  seems 
alive  to  what  is  going  on,  and  it  appears 
unlikely  that  mass  dismissals  can  recur. 
The  demoralization  among  the  younger 
men  has  not  been  alleviated,  however. 
Frankly  and  simply,  they  distrust  Presi- 
dent Conant.  Everybody  agrees  that 
the  Committee  recommendations,  to- 
gether with  the  increased  flexibility  in- 
troduced by  the  Faculty,  provide  the 
mechanism  for  a  tenure  policy  that  will 
work  to  the  maximum  advantage  of  all 
concerned.  But  the  mechanism,  the 
way,  must  be  augmented  by  a  sym- 
pathetic will,  and  the  will  of  President 
Conant  is  frankly  suspect. 

In  any  consideration  of  Harvard's 
troubles  the  discussion  alw^ays  returns  to 
President  Conant  as  proximate  cause. 
Granted  that  the  depression  imposed 
difficulties,  Harvard,  with  the  largest 
per-capita  endowment  of  any  university 
in  the  country,  was  certainly  affected  no 
more  than  the  rest.  Yet  no  other  uni- 
versity experienced  comparable  trouble. 
Better  administration  could  have  pre- 
vented it.  The  explanation  is  disap- 
pointingly simple  in  view  of  all  the  dust 
the  fighting  has  stirred.  As  to  what 
motivates  the  administrative  foibles  of 
President  Conant,  it  is  hard  to  do  more 
than  hazard  a  guess. 

Conant  wants  to  build  an  all-star 
Faculty.     The  question    is:   what  con- 


st it  utes  a  star?  It  is  wid(-Iy  suggested 
tiiat  he  is  indifferent  to  unriergraduate 
instruction.  I-'ormer  students  remember 
him  as  an  uninspiring  lecturer  but  a  great 
chemist.  Consequently  in  tlie  perennial 
struggle  between  teaching  and  research 
Conant  always  prefers  the  prodigious 
scholar  to  the  brilliant  teacher.  His 
heart  really  belongs  to  the  graduate 
school,  the  story  continues.  The  ex- 
planation is  conceivable:  young  men  are 
fired  because  there  is  no  money,  but  at 
the  same  time  scholarly  stars — men  like 
Professor  Sherburn  in  the  English  depart- 
ment— are  imported  from  other  univer- 
sities at  fancy  prices. 

Is  it  possible  that  political  illiberal- 
ism  motivates  the  dismissals?  Perhaps. 
This  is  at  least  the  only  completely  satis- 
fying explanation  of  Conant's  discharge 
of  Walsh  and  Sweezy  in  disregard  of  two 
departmental  recommendations  and  the 
urgent  advices  of  his  own  committee. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  ten  assistant  pro- 
fessors the  hypothesis  is  inapplicable: 
most  of  the  men  are  conservatives. 
None  the  less,  for  whatever  the  reason,  the 
last  few  years  have  seen  a  steady  exodus 
of  progressives  from  Harvard.  The 
Teachers'  Union,  to  which  most  of  them 
belong,  experiences  a  terrific  turnover 
every  year.  It  has  lost  two  of  its  three 
presidents,  Doctors  Walsh  and  Simmons. 
The  third.  Dr.  David  Prall,  could  not  be 
eliminated  because  he  ranked  as  associate 
professor. 

In  his  Tercentenary  speech.  President 
Conant  called  for  "a  spirit  of  tolerance 
which  allows  the  expression  of  all  opinions 
however  heretical  they  may  appear.  .  .  . 
The  origin  of  the  Constitution,  the 
functioning  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  forces  of  mod- 
ern capitalism,  must  be  dissected  as 
fearlessly  as  the  geologist  examines  the 
origin  of  the  rocks."  Yet  to-day  the 
heretics  at  Harvard  are  so  few  as  to  be 
wellnigh  nonexistent. 

Political  prejudice  may  be  part  of  the 
answer.  For  the  rest  there  appears  no 
way  to  explain  Conant's  action  other 
than  to   underscore  the   rigidity  of  his 
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methods  and,  presumably,  his  mind. 
Such  was  the  ground  on  vyhich  his  own 
committee  condemned  the  two-out-of- 
seven  ruling  in  the  Ecoiiomics  depart- 
ment. The  subsequent  discharge  of  the 
assistant  professors  proceeded  from  a 
similar  calculation,  little  regard  appar- 
ently being  given  to  the  men's  qualities 
as  teachers  or  even  as  human  beings. 
Nothing  but  obstinate  inflexibility  can 
explain  the  administration's  opposition 


to  the  new  policy  on  associate  pro- 
fessors. Indeed,  if  there  is  a  single 
demonstrable  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
the  fracas  at  Harvard  it  is  that  the 
problems  of  adapting  a  university  to  the 
hard  facts  of  restricted  income,  and  at 
the  same  time  developing  a  brilliant 
Faculty,  are  enormously  complicated 
ones,  involving  that  most  delicate  human 
factor — morale — and  cannot  be  solved 
with  an  axe. 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE   SEEN  THE  BROWN 
NOVEMBER  WOOD 

BY  NANCY  BICKEL 


WHEN  you  have  seen  the  brown  November  wood 
Naked  and  drab  and  aching  Jar  the  snow, 
Tou  will  not  wonder  that  my  spirit  should 
Be  glad  to  feel  the  winds  oj  winter  blow. 
When  you  have  heard  the  whispering  of  leaves 
Holding  last  meetings  in  November  streets 
Tou  will  not  think  that  lingering  reprieves 
Are  anything  but  tragedies  and  cheats. 
So  do  not  speak  me  fair  when  in  your  mind 
Hate  and  affection  struggle  undecided; 
The  executioner  who  is  most  kind 
Indulges  not  the  neck  to  be  divided. 
Let  me  not  suffer  drably,  hold  last  meetings. 
Or  with  a  prayer  put  off  the  headsman's  greetings. 


One  Man's  Meat 

By  E.  B.  WHITE 


MY  PUBLISHERS  havc  presented  me 
with  H.  A.  Highstone's  book  Prac- 
tical Farming  for  Beginners,  the  sly  in- 
ference being  that  I  have  much  to 
learn.  Publishers  are  on  the  whole  well 
satisfied  to  have  their  writers  disappear 
into  rural  circumstances,  but  they  are 
genuinely  concerned  about  how  we  put 
in  our  time.  I  am  sure  that,  like  parents 
whose  children  have  left  home,  publishers 
are  often  visited  with  vague  forebodings, 
sudden  twinges  of  fear,  the  feeling  that 
something  is  about  to  fall  on  writers — 
an  eight-pound  striking  hammer  per- 
haps, or  a  fit  of  loneliness. 

There  are  ample  grounds  for  this 
alarm.  When  a  person  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  making  his  living  by 
writing  attempts  to  combine  this  heavy 
work  with  the  even  heavier  work  of 
growing  some  of  his  own  food  the  conse- 
quences may  be  grave.  If  recent  book 
lists  are  any  indication,  the  country  must 
be  overrun  with  writers  who  are  whip- 
ping their  environment  into  shape  for 
publication.  The  strain  is  very  great, 
on  both  nature  and  man,' and  I  sometimes 
wonder  which  will  crack  first.  There  is 
something  rather  ominous  about  an  im- 
patient author,  with  a  deadline  to  meet, 
keeping  petulant  vigil  in  a  pumpkin 
patch  so  that  he  will  be  on  time  with  his 
impressions  of  fall. 

For  me,  always  looking  for  an  excuse  to 
put  off*  work,  a  farm  is  the  perfect  answer, 
good  for  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day. 
I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  combine 
manual  labor  with  intellectual,  so  I 
compromise  and  just  do  the  manual. 
Since  coming  to  the  country  I  have 
devoted  myself  increasingly  to  the  im- 
mediate structural  and  surgical  problems 
which  present  themselves  to  any  farmer, 
be  he  ever  so  comical   in  his  methods 


and  his  designs.  I  have  drifted  farther 
and  farther  from  my  muse,  and  closer  and 
closer  to  my  post-hole  digger. 

The  blurb  v/hich  accompanies  Practical 
Farming  for  Beginners  states  that  the  book 
will  be  welcomed  by  "an  increasing 
number  of  American  people  who,  fed  up 
with  the  pressure  of  city  living,  are  going 
back  to  the  land  for  their  livelihood.'* 
That  shows  that  publishers  do  not  under- 
stand the  situation.  Pressure  of  city 
living?  No  pressure  which  I  ever  knew 
in  town  compares  with  the  pressure  of 
country  living.  Never  before  in  my  life 
have  I  been  so  pressed  as  in  the  past  two 
years.  Forty  acres  can  push  a  man  hard 
even  when  he  isn't  in  debt,  provided  he 
loves  them  and  is  an  easy  victim  to  the 
stuff*  he  reads  in  the  bulletins.  Pressure ! 
I've  been  on  the  trot  now  for  a  long  time, 
and  don't  know  whether  I'll  ever  get 
slowed  down.  To-day  is  our  bean  har- 
vest, and  even  the  beans  in  their  screw- 
top  jars  are  under  pressure  (ten  pounds) 
in  our  new  pressure  canner,  so  hot  are 
we  to  get  them  processed  in  one-third  the 
time  it  might  otherwise  take.  And  when 
there  is  pressure  up  in  the  kitchen  it 
transmits  itself  to  the  whole  place,  and 
the  tension  becomes  noticeable  in  all 
departments. 

One  morning  a  few  months  ago,  during 
a  particularly  busy  time,  when  I  awoke 
I  didn't  dare  get  dressed:  I  knew  that  my 
only  hope  of  getting  this  column  written 
was  to  stay  in  bed — which  is  where  I  did 
stay.  I  told  my  wife  it  was  a  slight  sore 
throat,  but  it  was  a  simple  case  of  volun- 
tary confinement.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  ever  taken  to  bed  in  the  full  blush 
of  health  simply  because  I  didn't  dare 
face  the  economic  consequences  of  put- 
ting my  pants  on. 

Mr.  Highstone's  book  presents  a  formula 
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for  subsistence  farming,  that  is.  fanning 
for  consumption  rather  than  for  profit, 
farming  to  produce  all  one'^s  wants.  It  is 
the  best  diagram  of  tha"  scheme  I  have 
studied.  It  is  hardboiled.  sound,  per- 
suasive, and  convincing.  On  that  ac- 
count I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  books,  capable  of  destroying 
whole  families,  wiping  them  out  like 
flies;  for  it  suggests  that  any  cit\'  man  of 
average  abilit\*  can  create,  within  a 
couple  of  years  and  with  his  own  hands. 
a  satisfacton,'  and  secure  economy  based 
on  the  land,  independent  of  any  other 
source.  This  I  do  not  beheve.  I  be- 
heve  that  relatively  few  cit\--bred  men 
are  capable  of  achie\ing  self-sufficiency 
through  farming,  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  ones  that  might  be  capable  of  it 
wouldn't  be  particularly  interested  in  it. 
Mr.  Highstone  is  ob\iously  a  man  with 
a  gift  for  organization.  He  possesses  a 
dauntless  spirit,  a  keen  financial  sense, 
and  the  sort  of  mechanical  ability*  which 
makes  him  jack-of-all-trades.  He  even 
\NTites  well.  He  is  informed,  and  he 
tells  what  he  kno\vs.  His  chapter  called 
*''The  Chicken  Trap'"  could  only  have 
been  \mtten  by  a  man  who  had  expe- 
rienced the  disappointments  of  an  ill- 
planned  poultry  venture,  and  \s-ho  had 
learned  to  hate  the  very  guts  of  a  hen.  It 
should  certainly  be  read  and  digested  by 
any  person  who  dreams  of  lightening  his 
old  age  by  collecting  eggs  at  sundown. 
Briefly  Mr.  Highstone's  formula  is  this: 
To  sustain  yourself  on  the  land,  you 
must  first  get  straight  in  your  head  that 
there  is  to  be  no  nonsense  about  ''making 
a  profit."  There  is  to  be  no  buying  of 
chicken  feed  by  the  bag  and  marketing 
of  eggs  by  the  dozen  cases.  You  must 
simply  create  a  farm  which  \sill  produce, 
directiy,  ever\-thing  you  need  including  a 
small  regular  cash  income  (not  profit). 
Any  deviation  fi"om  this  course  \Nill  get 
you  into  hot  water.  Furthermore,  you 
must  have  enough  capital  at  the  start  so 
that  you  won't  be  mortgaging  your 
future.  Mr.  Highstone  tells  you  how- 
many  thousands  of  dollars  you  will  need 
to  get  started,  ho\v  many  acres  you  must 


buy  (how  many  in  grass,  how  many  In 
grain,  how  many  in  gardens),  and  he 
names  the  animals  you  \sill  need,  the 
number  of  tons  of  every  grain  you  must 
produce,  the  extra  amount  of  cream  and 
eggs  you  must  seU  to  proWde  the  monthly 
check,  and  the  equipment  you  will  need 
in  house  and  barn.  He  faces  hfe  with 
confidence,  and  by  the  time  you  have 
read  the  book  you  too  will  face  life  with 
confidence,  and  will  beHeve  that  you 
can  hitch  a  team  and  hold  a  plow. 

To  create  a  self-sustaining  farm,  he 
says,  you  must  have  the  following  set-up: 

Three  cows. 

One  hundred  hens  (no  more,  no  less). 

A  team  of  horses  (which  you  buy  after 
reading  Farmer's  Bulletin  779.  "How  to 
Select  a  Sound  Horse"). 

Three  or  four  hogs.  (Usually  Mr. 
Highstone  is  much  more  specific  than 
this,  and  says  definitely  three,  or  defi- 
nitely four,  but  in  this  case  there  is  a 
littie  leeway  and  you  can  decide  bet^veen 
three  hogs  and  four  hogs.) 

A  hive  of  bees. 

Enough  land  to  grow  all  the  feed  for 
the  above  animals  and  for  yo'orself  and 
family,  namely,  ten  tons  of  grain,  fifteen 
tons  of  hay,  and  the  usual  vegetables  and 
fruits.  That's  what  you  have  to  have. 
From  these  animals  and  this  land  you 
will  receive  all  the  food  you  and  your 
family  need,  plus  fort\'  dollars  a  month — 
%2S  from  eggs,  $15  from  cream. 

The  principle  on  which  this  method  of 
subsistence  works  is  this: 

The  cow  is  the  foimdation  on  which 
the  structure  is  built.  The  cow  pro\ides 
the  means  of  producing,  from  the  land, 
the  indispensable  commodities,  milk, 
buner,  and  cheese.  Furthermore  the 
cow  pro\ides  skim-milk,  the  by-product 
which  makes  diversification  possible. 
Skim  milk  contains  the  protein  which 
makes  chickens  lay  eggs  and  which  makes 
hogs  grow.  This  protein  is  ordinarily 
pro\ided  (on  profit-and-loss  farms)  by 
expensive  concentrates  bought  at  a  grain 
store — laying  mash,  hog  ration,  etc. 
Mr.  Highstone  will  have  you  buy  noth- 
ing,  and   he  is  very  stern   Pibout  that. 
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It's  forbidden,  and  if  you  start  slipping 
and  buy  a  bag  of  grain,  your  vvliolc 
structure  will  topple.  The  cow  also 
provides  surplus  cream,  which  is  saleable 
and  from  which  you  get  a  monthly 
check,  along  with  a  check  for  the  eggs 
which  the  hens  laid  because  they  were 
fed  skim  milk  and  which  they  wouldn't 
have  laid  if  they  had  been  on  a  straight 
grain  diet. 

The  author  admits  that  there  is  noth- 
ing new  or  original  about  this  scheme; 
his  contribution  is  in  establishing  the 
correct  balance  and  in  pointing  out  the 
fallacy  of  disturbing  the  balance  by 
adding  here  or  subtracting  there.  Thus 
the  scheme  falls,  for  instance,  if  the 
farmer  reduces  his  hens  to  a  flock  of 
twelve  or  increases  them  to  a  flock  of  five 
hundred;  twelve  hens  won't  provide  ex- 
tra money  from  the  sale  of  eggs,  and  five 
hundred  hens  will  turn  into  a  poultry 
farm  and  will  take  more  time  than  a 
diversified  farmer  can  give  and  will  con- 
sume more  food  than  he  can  raise  on  his 
property. 

Mr.  Highstone,  being  himself  a  prac- 
ticing farmer,  knows  one  important  truth 
about  country  life:  he  knows  that  farming 
is  about  twenty  per  cent  agriculture  and 
eighty  per  cent  mending  something  that 
has  got  busted.  Farming  is  a  sort  of 
glorified  repair  job.  This  is  a  truth 
which  takes  some  people  years  to  dis- 
cover, and  many  farmefs  go  their  whole 
lives  without  ever  really  grasping  the 
idea.  A  good  farmer  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  handy  man  with  a  sense 
of  humus.  The  repair  aspect  of  farming 
looms  so  large  that,  on  a  place  like  my 
own,  which  is  not  really  a  farm  at  all 
but  merely  a  private  zoo,  sometimes 
months  go  by  when  nothing  but  repair 
goes  on.  I  can  get  so  absorbed  in  the 
construction  of  a  barn  door  that  I  can  let 
the  spring  planting  season  go  right  by 
without  ever  opening  the  ground  or 
planting  a  seed.  If  I  were  engaged  in 
making  myself  self-sustaining  I  should 
perhaps  be  a  little  wider  awake;  but  I 
know,  from  experience,  that  at  any  given 
moment  of  the  year  I  should  be  found 


doing  the  wrong  thing,  and  with  a  dull 
tool.  I  mention  this  because  the  weak- 
ness in  Mr.  Highstone's  book  is  not  in 
his  plan  for  subsistence  but  in  the  people 
who  are  going  to  try  to  carry  it  out.  In 
spite  of  all  his  warnings,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  them  who  will  get  sidetracked, 
probably  along  the  line  of  some  special 
hobby,  hitherto  unindulged.  I  have 
been  fooling  around  this  place  for  a 
couple  of  years,  but  nobody  calls  my 
activity  agriculture.  I  simply  like  to 
play  with  animals.  Nobody  knows  this 
better  than  I  do — although  my  neighbors 
know  it  well  enough,  and  on  the  whole 
have  been  tolerant  and  sympathetic. 

Mr.  Highstone  wisely  insists  that  the 
man  who  intends  to  get  a  living  from  the 
land  begin  not  by  studying  agronomy 
but  by  learning  to  hollow-grind  an  ax  and 
file  a  saw.  He  insists  that  you  equip 
yourself,  immediately,  with  dozens  of 
tools  and  implements  including  a  pipe 
vise,  a  drill  press,  a  forge,  and  a  2-horse 
stationary  gasoline  engine.  "The  fact," 
says  Mr.  Highstone,  "that  a  man  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  some  of  them  should 
never  daunt  him."  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion,  although  I  know  nothing 
about  Mr.  Highstone,  that  his  years  in 
the  city  were  spent  dreaming  not  so  much 
about  fields  of  ripening  grain  as  about  a 
shop  equipped  with  a  pipe  vise.  The 
ecstatic  passages  in  his  book  are  not  the 
ones  dealing  with  husbandry  and  tillage, 
but  the  ones  dealing  with  edge  tools.  He 
demands  that  the  subsistence  farmer 
equip  himself  right  at  the  start  with  four 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  implements 
and  tools,  including  a  walking  plow,  a 
two-horse  spike  harrow,  a  one-horse  row 
cultivator,  a  wire  hayrake,  a  mowing 
machine,  a  buck  rake,  a  stoneboat,  a  farm 
wagon,  a  roller,  a  disk  harrow,  and 
a  long  list  of  tools  ending  with  an  assort- 
ment of  nuts  and  bolts,  washers,  and 
wood  screws.  (Incidentally,  he  forgot 
a  crowbar,  a  clawbar,  a  block  and  tackle, 
and  a  pair  of  tinnersnips,  without  which 
my  own  life  would  be  empty  indeed.) 

In  all  this,  and  in  fact  in  his  pattern 
for   a  self-contained  farm,   he  seems  to 
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me  essentially  sound.  It  is  only  in  his 
assumption  that  a  city  n^an  of  average 
intelligence,  strength,  and  will  power  can 
operate  a  self-contained  farm  that  he 
appears  fanciful.  Some  of  the  bald 
statements  in  his  book  are  open  to  ques- 
tion. He  says:  "Anyone  with  brains 
enough  to  pound  sand  can  successfully 
raise  chickens."  I  think  that  is  a  mis- 
leading pronouncement.  Raising  chick- 
ens (except  in  very  small  quantities)  is 
partly  luck,  partly  experience,  and  partly 
a  sort  of  gift,  or  talent. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Highstone  actu- 
ally suggests  that  the  subsistence  family 
harvest  its  own  grain  crop  by  mowing  it 
with  a  mowing  machine  and  making 
sheaves  by  hand.  Remember  that  the 
grain  harvest  is  ten  tons,  or  200  sacks  of 
grain  each  weighing  one  hundred  pounds. 
And  remember  also  that  the  grain  harvest 
comes  at  the  same  season  as  the  canning 
— those  600  Mason  jars  that  have  to  be 
filled.  It  would  take  a  large  family  of 
stalwart  sons  and  daughters  to  put 
through  that  program  without  cracking. 
Some  of  the  jars  are  going  to  crack  even 
if  the  children  don't. 

The  life  of  self-sufficiency  in  this  20th 
century  is  the  dream  of  persons  with  a 
nostalgic  respect  for  early  American 
vitality  and  ingenuity.  It  conflicts,  tem- 
peramentally, with  modern  ways.  If  I 
were  to  attempt  to  put  myself  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis  I  know  that  for 
practical  reasons  I  should  have  to  throw 
the  master  switch  in  the  cellar  and  send 
my  regrets  to  the  Power  Company,  not 
simply  because  I  couldn't  afford  to  buy 
power  on  forty  dollars  a  month  but  be- 
cause the  possession  of  power  in  the 
household  leads  on  into  paths  that  are 
inimical  to  self-sufficiency.  They  lead 
direct  to  the  profit  (and  loss)  system. 
Mr.  Highstone  devotes  a  section  to  the 
septic  tank  and  sewage-disposal  system; 
but  my  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
security  on  the  land  would  be  to  abandon 
all  flush  toilets  not  because  I  don't  ap- 
prove of  them  but  because  they  can 
destroy   one's   economy.     People   differ 


about  plumbing.  Mr.  Highstone  pro- 
poses to  lick  plumbing  with  a  pipe  vise. 
His  is  the  manly  approach.  But  I  know 
my  limitations.  The  practical  way  for 
me  to  lick  plumbing  is  not  to  have  any. 
I  should  also  have  to  abandon  my  electric 
refrigerator,  my  electric  water  pump,  my 
electric  water  heater,  my  electric  lights, 
and  I  should  have  to  sell  my  furnace  and 
use  the  coal  bin  for  storing  root  vege- 
tables. There  are  days  when  I  could 
take  the  leap  with  a  glad  cry;  there  are 
other  days  when  I  should  hesitate. 

The  great  service  Mr.  Highstone  has 
rendered  in  his  book  is  to  clarify  the 
scene.  He  tells  what  self-sufficiency 
means,  tells  where  back-to-the-landers  go 
wrong,  and  how  they  confuse  the  idea  of 
being  self-sustaining  with  the  idea  of 
running  a  country  business  for  profit. 
Of  course  even  the  most  realistic  sub- 
sistence farmers  are  sometimes  wanderers 
in  the  paths  of  evil.  I  can  picture  the 
day  in  the  Highstone  family  when  the 
news  got  round  that  Father  was  writing 
a  book  called  Practical  Farming  for  Begin- 
ners. He  started  secretly,  but  writers 
give  themselves  away  eventually,  and 
pretty  soon  the  family  knew  that  some- 
thing was  up. 

"What's  Pop  doing.  Mom?"  one  of  the 
little  Highstones  asked. 

"Sh-h,  he's  writing  a  book,  dear," 
replied  Mrs.  Highstone. 

"You  can't  eat  a  book.  Mom." 

"Well,  no-o.  But  you  see  your  father 
will  receive  money  from  the  sale  of  the 
book,  and  with  the  money  we  can  buy 
what  we  need." 

"What  about  that  sauerkraut  he  was 
going  to  put  up  to-day?" 

"He  will  soon  have  money  so  we  can 
buy  some  sauerkraut." 

"Will  we  have  sugar  in  our  coffee 
instead  of  honey?" 

"Maybe." 

"That's  cheating,  isn't  it,  Mom?" 

"I  wouldn't  know,  darling.  Ask  your 
father." 

And  so,  above  the  Highstone  farm,  the 
specter  of  Profit  raised  its  ugly  head. 


Tlie  Easy  Chair 


ROAD  TEST 


BY  BERNARD  DeVOTO 


THE  Easy  Chair  promises  to  resume 
the  editorial  hfe  after  to-day's  ses- 
sion but  feels  obligated  to  close  its  tour 
with  a  report  on  ten  thousand  miles  of 
travel  as  traveled  by  automobile.  The 
first  thing  to  say  is  that  ten  thousand 
miles  vindicated  all  the  praise  of  Detroit 
that  has  been  expressed  in  this  column. 
The  car  was  a  1939  model  that  had  al- 
ready been  driven  fifteen  thousand  miles. 
It  was  given  a  routine  check-up  at  the 
start  and  another  one  at  the  end  of  five 
thousand  miles;  the  oil  was  changed 
every  two  thousand  miles.  It  was  taken, 
usually  at  high  speeds,  from  sea  level  to 
a  maximum  altitude  of  eleven  thousand 
feet,  over  every  conceivable  kind  of  road, 
through  temperatures  that  ranged  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  degrees. 
It  balked  once  but  that  was  because  a 
pint  of  water  had  got  into  the  gas  tank 
at  the  last  filling  station.  Mechanically, 
nothing  broke  down,  faltered,  or  even 
complained.  At  one  lubrication  I  dis- 
covered that  an  earlier  garage  had 
skimped  its  job;  there  was  no  grease  left 
in  the  transmission.  How  long  the  car 
had  been  running  in  a  condition  supposed 
to  be  death  to  transmissions  there  was  no 
way  of  determining,  but  it  had  remained 
silent  and  contented  and  had  suffered  no 
damage  whatever.  Throughout  the  trip 
it  behaved  as  well  as  any  car  behaves  on 
city  streets;  it  was  a  wholly  efTective 
mechanism. 

One  reservation  must  be  made.  Some 
days  after  I  got  home  the  generator 
burned  out.  The  same  thing  happened  to 


the  car's  predecessor  at  the  end  of  another 
long  drive,  and  though  two  instances  do 
not  justify  a  generalization,  they  do  make 
one  sensitive,  not  to  say  suspicious. 
Maybe  Detroit  ought  to  produce  tougher 
generators.  And  unless  it  wants  to  deal 
with  an  uprising  of  angry  motorists 
armed  with  bent  jack-handles,  it  has  got 
to  reverse  the  practice  of  the  past  ten 
years,  which  has  made  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  change  a  tire.  Year  by  year 
you  get  farther  from  the  rear  wheels, 
and  it  has  long  been  impossible  to  put  a 
jack  under  them  without  crawling  on 
your  stomach  under  the  bumper  and  gas 
tank.  A  man  who  has  to  take  that  exercise 
when  the  road  is  muddy  or  has  just  been 
oiled  cannot  love  automobile  designers, 
especially  if  the  jack  lets  go  while  he  is 
underneath.  It  usually  does;  all  the 
jacks  supplied  as  standard  equipment  are 
vile,  treacherous,  and  likely  to  be  dis- 
abled by  the  first  use;  most  of  those  sold 
at  accessory  shops  are  no  better.  The 
one  that  is  supposed  to  be  applied  to  the 
rim  of  the  wheel  could  be  successfully 
used  only  by  a  Rube  Goldberg  character; 
the  one  that  is  applied  to  the  bumper  is 
just  a  joke  in  bad  taste  and  rapidly  comes 
to  look  like  one. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  modern 
tire  does  not  have  to  be  changed. 
Manufacturers  reached  that  euphoria 
in  their  advertising  years  ago  but  their 
product  has  been  caught  in  a  permanent 
bottleneck.  I  bought  a  new  set  of  first- 
line  tires  before  starting  west;  the  ads 
show  them  holding  up  on  the  proving 
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ground,  in  Death  Valley,  and  along  the 
crest  of  the  Andes  long  after  the  frail 
flesh  of  drivers  ha^  given  in.  But  at 
sixty-five  hundred  miles  one  of  them 
opened  for  six  inches  along  the  tread, 
and  inspection  showed  that  the  other 
three  were  farther  gone  than  their  pred- 
ecessors had  been  at  fifteen  thousand. 
Sixty-five  hundred  miles  of  hard  driving 
had  achieved  what  Death  Valley  and  the 
Andes  had  failed  to  do.  Since  only 
about  a  thousand  miles  had  been  over 
dirt  roads,  and  only  a  tenth  of  that  really 
bad  going,  the  cause  must  have  been 
sustained  speed,  and  hereafter  I  shall 
know  what  to  think  when  I  see  that  ad 
with  a  thermometer  stuck  in  the  fabric. 
My  local  garage  recommends  the  new 
darling  of  the  trade,  rayon  fabric,  and  is 
willing  to  cut  the  list  price  with  a  liberal- 
ity that  would  arouse  Thurman  Arnold. 
But  to  pay  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  dollars  for  tires  to  go  on  a  thousand- 
dollar  automobile  strikes  me  as  unsound 
economics,  and  I  conclude  that  though 
Detroit  makes  good  in  the  pinch,  Akron 
is  bluffing. 

A  1939  eight-cylinder  car  that  had  al- 
ready traveled  fifteen  thousand  miles 
averaged  exactly  fifteen  miles  to  the 
gallon  of  gas,  in  country  that  mostly  had 
a  steep  pitch,  at  the  speeds  one  learns  to 
use  after  a  few  days  in  the  West.  It  used 
twelve  quarts  of  oil  besides  what  was  put 
in  at  two-thousand-mile  intervals,  and 
six  of  those  went  in  when  I  caught  a 
garageman  in  an  immorality.  Includ- 
ing gas,  oil,  lubrication,  overnight  stor- 
age charges,  the  expense  of  washing  after 
several  oil  baths,  a  tire  to  replace  the  one 
that  collapsed,  the  pulmonary  probing 
when  the  water  got  in  the  gas  tank,  and 
a  set  of  new  carburetor  jets  which  were 
not  needed,  the  over-all  cost  of  transpor- 
tation was  a  little  less  than  two  cents  a 
mile. 

The  skill  of  garagemen  as  diagnosti- 
cians and  internists  is  amazing  every- 
where, but  their  morals  vary.  The  one 
who  installed  the  carburetor  jets  was 
exploiting  my  ignorance  of  motor  me- 
tabolism at  high  altitudes,  made  his  ten 


dollars,  and  accomplished  nothing  what- 
ever. Another  one  charged  me  for  fif- 
teen gallons  of  gas  but  gave  me  just 
enough  to  get  fifty  miles  out  of  town, 
another  one  only  half-filled  the  trans- 
mission, and  I  caught  another  one  put- 
ting in  "recovered"  oil.  Their  manners, 
however,  are  everywhere  magnificent. 
As  a  class  they  are  genial,  accommodat- 
ing, and  willing  to  work  at  any  hour  of 
the  night.  But  they  should  study  the 
road  maps  they  distribute;  they  seem  to 
know  less  local  geography  than  school 
children,  much  less  than  traffic  cops. 
The  tourist  comes  to  depend  on  filling 
stations  not  only  for  geography  but  for 
all  cultural  information  as  well,  culinary, 
ethographical,  and  meteorological,  and 
— if  I  may  be  permitted  a  plug  for  a 
corporation  that  never  heard  of  me  and 
does  not  advertise  in  Harpefs — one 
tourist  in  the  West  eventually  concen- 
trated on  Conoco  stations.  I  have  no 
idea  that  their  gas  is  better  than  anyone 
else's  but  they  have  been  instructed  to 
be  helpful  and  keep  their  washrooms 
clean.  (By  the  way,  ask  for  the  wash- 
room. If  you  say  "toilet"  you  crack  a 
national  amenity.) 

At  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  a  sign 
advertises  a  tourist  camp  located  at 
Winnemucca,  Nevada,  six  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  away.  That  represents  an 
average  day's  drive  for  a  Westerner  who 
has  made  a  late  start.  Wyoming  directs 
you  to  slow  down  to  fifty  at  the  worst 
curves.  Nebraska  sets  sixty  miles  an 
hour  as  the  legal  maximum,  and  in 
Montana  you  must  not  exceed  fifty-five 
after  dark.  An  Easterner  does  not 
easily  adjust  his  habits  to  the  speeds  these 
legal  fictions  imply,  but  has  to  adjust 
them  unless  he  is  to  become  a  danger  to 
others.  The  adjective  "safe"  comes  to 
have  strange  new  connotations.  To 
cover  seventy-five  miles  in  sixty  elapsed 
minutes  is  safe  when  the  going  is  level 
and  straightaway  for  twenty  miles  at  a 
stretch  and  one  does  not  meet  another 
car — or,  meeting  a  solitary  one,  is  able 
to  see  it  straddling  the  white  line  five 
miles    away.     Reposing   one's    faith   in 
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highway  engineers  and  assuming  that 
one's  tires  arc  sound — as  they  probably 
aren't — it  is  as  safe  as  driving  forty  ac- 
tual miles  an  hour  in  Massachusetts  or 
Pennsylvania.  One  feels  nevertheless 
that  a  slight  hazard  enters  when  the 
natives  try  to  maintain  their  average  in 
canyons,  on  switchbacks  over  divides, 
and  along  river  roads  which  the  highway 
commission  has  not  yet  widened  and 
straightened  out.  At  seventy-five  miles 
an  hour  and  better  even  the  reflection  of 
the  sky  in  the  road  ahead,  even  the  vi- 
bration of  heat  mirage,  becomes  as 
potentially  dangerous  as  a  washout. 

Nevertheless  Western  distances  imply 
such  speeds.  That  cars  stand  up  under 
them  is  further  evidence  that  Detroit  is 
doing  its  job,  but  one  expends  more  awe 
on  the  people  who  drive  them.  In  the 
populous  but  incompletely  motorized 
East,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  or  Albany 
and  Pittsburgh  are  at  least  a  full  day's 
drive  apart,  and  most  people  who  travel 
between  them  instinctively  go  by  train. 
But  west  of  the  Missouri  the  implications 
of  an  automobile  culture  are  being  worked 
out.  The  woman  \vho  drives  from  Santa 
Fe  to  Denver  to  buy  a  blouse  she  has  seen 
advertised,  the  salesman  who  makes  Salt 
Lake  City  in  one  day  from  Denver  by  way 
of  Cheyenne  (paying  five  calls  on  the 
trade),  the  San  Franciscan  who  drives  to 
Yellowstone  for  a  week-end  or  to  Phoenix 
for  a  dinner  party — such  people  are  ex- 
ploring new  functions  of  both  time  and 
space.  Psychologically,  they  ai'e  already 
habituated  to  to-morrow,  whereas  you 
and  I  who  need  a  Pullman  ticket  and  a 
strong  motive  to  go  from  New^  York  to  New 
Haven  are  mired  in  yesterday.  They  are 
not  better  drivers  than  we,  however,  as 
the  back  page  of  any  Western  newspaper 
shows.  They  drive  fast  enough  to  litter 
the  highw^ays  with  dead  jacki'abbits, 
whereas  anything  faster  than  a  skunk  is 
safe  from  Easterners,  but  also  they  kill 
themselves  and  one  another  in  ghasdy 
numbers.  They  will  go  on  doing  so, 
even  when  the  canyon  roads  are  widened; 
for  the  mechanism  is  already  out  of 
synchrony  with  human  reflexes. 


Ever  since  my  boyhood  1  have  thought 
of  the  Forest  Service  as  the  mobt  ad- 
mirable of  government  bureaus,  with  the 
Park  Service  only  just  behind  it,  if  at 
all.  Clearly  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  the  State  highway  commissions  are 
now  their  peers.  Year  by  year,  setting 
out  by  car,  one  travels  on  better  roads 
than  ever  before,  in  spite  of  the  diversion 
of  highway  funds  and  the  episodes  that 
keep  the  newspapers  in  a  flurry  of  graft 
exposure.  On  the  map  which  it  dis- 
tributes to  tourists  the  Montana  com- 
mission apologizes  for  its  roads,  pleading 
that  it  is  both  one  of  the  largest  and  one 
of  the  least  populous  States.  The  apx)logy 
is  unjustified;  there  is  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  unsatisfactory  roads  in  the  rich 
State  of  Ohio,  which  was  sold  large 
quantities  of  paving  brick  at  some  time 
in  the  past  and  is  now  suffering  from 
them.  I  traveled  Montana,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  West,  mosdy  on  secondary  and 
tertiary  roads,  desert  and  mountain  roads 
that  were  mere  ruts  and  trails  only  a  few 
years  ago;  they  have  been  conditioned 
with  intelligence  and  skill,  and  there  are 
few  places  in  our  geography  that  cannot 
be  reached  in  comfort.  Twent>--five 
years  ago  I  went  over  Teton  Pass  on 
horseback  and  the  trip  took  two  days; 
this  summer  I  drove  over  it  in  half  an 
hour.  There  is  a  paved  road  through 
Raft  River  Valley  w^here  I  w^as  briefly  a 
ranch  hand  twenty  years  ago;  there  is  a 
firstclass  highway  to  the  north  rim  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  through  one  of  the  most 
savage  deserts  in  the  United  States,  and, 
in  short,  a  Westerner  returning  after 
absence  was  astonished  by  the  excellence 
of  roads  in  a  country  that  is  immense, 
poor,  and  thinly  peopled. 

It  is  an  odd  fact  that  there  are  few^est 
road  signs  \vhere  there  is  most  need  for 
them.  One  who  starts  for  Laramie  from 
Cheyenne  on  the  only  paved  road  be- 
tween the  towns  does  not  need  reas- 
surance every  five  miles  that  he  is  still 
on  his  course.  But  one  who  has  been 
traveling  a  back  road  for  some  hours 
badly  needs  information  when  that  road 
crosses  another  one — and  he  seldom  gets 
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it.  I  was  frequently  forced  to  steer  by 
compass  and  in  the  Snake  River  bottoms 
got  so  tangled  in  a  ^naze  of  unmarked 
trails  that  I  could  not  find  one  of  the 
principal  objectives  of  my  trip,  old  Fort 
Hall.  Main  roads  are  adequately  marked 
nearly  everywhere,  but  one  must  still 
rely  too  often  on  instinct  in  North 
Dakota  (which  ought  also  to  arrange 
detours  when  it  is  reconstructing  thirty- 
mile  stretches  of  main  highway). 

All  other  highway  commissions  could 
learn  wisdom  from  Michigan's.  It  had 
much  natural  beauty  to  work  with  of 
course,  but  has  made  the  most  of  it  and 
has  produced  the  pleasantest  roadsides 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  no 
billboards — and  that  alone  would  be  an 
impressive  lesson  to,  say,  Maine  or  New 
Jersey.  It  has  planted  craftily  and 
richly,  so  that  one  drives  through  a 
continuous  parkway.  And  the  parkway 
becomes  a  developed  park  at  short 
intervals;  there  are  picnic  grounds,  camp- 
ing areas,  thousands  of  roadside  tables, 
fountains  flowing  spring  water  certified 
by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  innumerable 
ingenuities  that  gratify  and  refresh  the 
tourist.  That  is  a  canny — and  thrifty — 
way  to  build  roads. 

Since  I  was  touring  as  a  historian  I  had 
a  professional  interest  in  the  signs  that 
convey  historical  and  economic  informa- 
tion. Some  of  them  are  superfluous, 
some  pointless,  some  ambiguous.  (I  do 
not  understand,  for  instance,  why  an 
Ohio  community  sees  fit  to  advertise 
itself  as  "Medina  County.  Home  of  the 
Garbage  Fed  Hog.  The  Garbage  Dump- 
ing Ground  of  Cuyahoga  County." 
One  suspects  sectional  tension  or  social 
criticism  but  decides  on  other  evidence 
that  the  suspicion  is  unfounded:  the  sign 
expresses  pride.)  But  such  signs  as  the 
State  commissions  usually  put  up,  and 
many  of  those  sponsored  by  the  de- 
scendants of  our  heroes,  are  excellent. 
Sometimes  the  history  is  inaccurate  or 
even,  as  in  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  faked; 
and  entering  my  native  State,  I  ran 
square  into  a  thumping  lie,  one  which  is 


the  more  injudicious  since  nearly  anyone 
can  spot  it.  There  are  a  good  many 
similar  monuments  in  Utah;  they  are 
due  to  the  defensiveness  of  the  Mormons, 
who  do  not  realize  that  the  achievements 
of  their  pioneers  are  sufficiently  respected 
by  everyone  to  stand  on  their  merits 
without  the  assistance  of  fiction  or  dialec- 
tics. Defensiveness  does  not  trouble  the 
descendants  of  other  pioneers  in  the  West, 
but  sometimes  grammar  does. 

Wyoming  marks  practically  everything 
and  has  lavished  commemoration  on 
trivial  gold  discoveries  and  Indian  scrim- 
mages, but  has  failed  to  mark  the  area 
that  is  most  glamorous  in  the  State's 
history.  You  cannot  find  out  from  road 
signs  how  to  get  to  South  Pass.  Getting 
there  by  compass,  instinct,  and  informa- 
tion from  truckdrivers,  you  cannot  find 
out  just  where  the  emigration  traveled. 
Even  the  crossing  of  the  Continental 
Divide  in  this  gateway  to  all  the  West — 
the  place  where  the  United  States  ended 
and  Oregon  and  dreamland  began — is 
not  marked.  I  was  told  that  there  is  an 
Ezra  Meeker  monument  somewhere 
near  the  Divide,  but  it  must  be  in  the 
brush — I  could  not  find  it.  Surely  the 
State  could  let  a  grandfather  or  two  go 
uncelebrated  and  set  up  a  stone  to  the 
American  empire. 

Montana  does  better  by  history. 
Shrewd  judgment  determined  which 
sites  were  worth  marking,  and  the  in- 
scriptions express  a  salty  and  once  West- 
ern skepticism  that  permits  the  Indians 
to  have  had  something  on  their  side  and 
sees  the  pioneers  as  somewhat  colored 
by  our  common  clay.  And  they  are 
written  with  a  fine  feeling  for  the  ver- 
nacular: they  have  style.  I  do  not  know 
who  wrote  them — I  could  find  out  only 
the  painter's  name  and  the  locally  ad- 
mired fact  that  he  painted  them  freehand 
— but  he  is  a  historian  and  a  man  of 
letters.  There  are  Western  States — 
and  New  England  and  Southern  States 
— that  could  profitably  employ  him  to 
revise  what  is  asserted  in  monumental 
stone  along  their  rights  of  way. 
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A  NOVEL  IN  TWO  PARTS— PART  ONE 


BY  GLENWAY  WESGOTT 


THE  Cullens  were  Irish;  but  it  was  in 
France  that  I  met  them  and  was  able 
to  form  an  impression  of  their  love  and 
their  trouble.  They  were  on  their  way 
to  a  property  they  had  rented  in  Hun- 
gary; and  one  afternoon  they  came  to 
Ghancellet  to  see  my  great  friend  Alex- 
andra Henry.  That  was  ^  in  May  of 
1928  or  1929,  before  we  all  returned  to 
America,  and  she  met  my  brother  and 
married  him. 

Needless  to  say,  the  twenties  were  very 
different  from  the  thirties,  and  now  the 
forties  have  begun.  In  the  twenties  it 
was  not  unusual  to  meet  foreigners  in 
countries  as  foreign  to  them  as  to  you, 
your  peregrination  just  crossing  theirs; 
and  you  did  your  best  to  know  them  in 
an  afternoon  or  so;  and  perhaps  you 
called  that  little  lightning  knowledge, 
friendship.  There  was  a  kind  of  opti- 
mistic curiosity  in  the  air.  And  vaga- 
ries of  character,  and  the  war  and  peace 
that  go  on  in  the  psyche,  seemed  of  the 
greatest  and  even  importance. 
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Ghancellet  must  be  a  painful  place  in 
the  forties,  although  one  of  the  least 
changed  in  France,  I  suppose,  because  it 
is  unimportant.  As  I  remember  there 
was  a  school  of  what  is  now  romantically 
called  celestial  navigation,  with  a  modest 
flying  field  and  a  few  hangars,  two  or 
three  kilometers  away,  at  Pelors;  but  if 
that  is  in  use  now  the  foreigners  must 
have  it.  In  our  day,  day  in  and  day  out, 
the  old  Duchesse  de  Ghallot  and  her 
poor  relations  and  friends  in  tight  coats 
on  wind-broken  mounts  used  to  hunt  in 
the  forest  of  Pelors.  We  could  hear 
their  hunting  horns  which  sounded  like  a 
picnic  of  boy  sopranos,  lost.  Meanwhile 
perhaps  there  have  been  anti-aircraft 
guns  for  the  defense  of  Paris  embedded 
all  amid  the  earths  of  foxes;  angry  radio 
stammering  in  the  well-kept  branches. 
Now  at  least  the  foxes  and  the  thrushes 
can  come  back.  The  old  ex-cabinet 
minister  whose  chateau  and  little  park 
adjoined  Alex's  garden  is  dead. 

Her  house  was  just  a  section  of  the 
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village  street:  two  small  dwellings  and  a 
large  horse-stable  combined  and  rebuilt 
and  expensively  furnished  in  the  plain 
modern  style.  She  or  her  architect 
made  a  mistake  in  the  planning  of  the 
ground  floor.  The  dining  room  and  the 
chief  guest-room  were  on  the  street, 
which  is  also  the  highway  to  Orleans  and 
the  tourist  country  of  the  Loire;  so  that 
the  reckless  French  traffic  practically 
brushed  the  walls,  and  heavy  trucks 
alarmed  one  all  night.  Not  only  Alex's 
bedroom  but  the  kitchen  and  pantry 
opened  into  the  spacious  and  quiet 
garden.  This  delighted  the  new  serv- 
ants whom  Alex  had  brought  up  from 
Morocco,  a  romantic  pair  named  Jean 
and  Eva.  They  promptly  took  a  far 
corner  of  it  under  some  plane  trees  for 
their  own  use;  and  all  spring  they  passed 
every  spare  moment  there,  quarreling 
and  occasionally  weeping  during  the 
day,  but  like  clockwork  making  peace 
and  sealing  it  with  kisses  in  the  twilight 
or  moonlight.  ...  I  mention  this  odd 
location  of  the  servants'  quarters  be- 
cause, that  afternoon  of  the  Cullens' 
visit,  I  went  to  speak  to  Jean  and  hap- 
pened to  look  out  the  kitchen  window 
and  saw  Gullen  in  the  garden,  futilely 
giving  way  to  his  awful  jealousy,  emanci- 
pated from  love  for  a  few  minutes. 

There  had  been  no  mention  of  their 
coming,  or  perhaps  I  had  forgotten  it. 
I  heard  the  doorbell  ring,  then  ring 
again.  Jean  and  Eva  must  have  been 
outdoors  or  napping.  Alex  had  put 
through  a  telephone  call  to  London  upon 
some  little  annoying  matter  of  business, 
and  wished  not  to  be  disturbed.  So  I 
went  to  the  door;  and  there  was  the  long 
dark  Daimler  entirely  occupying  the 
cobbled  space  between  the  house  and 
the  highway,  and  there  stood  the  Irish- 
man about  to  ring  a  third  time.  "Oh, 
how  d'ya  do,  is  this  Miss  Henry's  house, 
my  name's  Cullen,"  he  said;  and  turned 
to  help  Mrs.  Cullen  out  of  the  car,  which 
was  a  delicate  operation,  for  she  bore  a 
full-grown  hooded  falcon  on  her  wrist. 
A  dapper  young  chaufl'eur  also  helped. 
She  was  dressed  with  extreme  elegance 


and  she  wore  the  highest  heels  I  ever  saw, 
on  which,  with  one  solicitous  male  at 
each  elbow,  she  stumbled  across  the 
ancient  cobblestones,  the  bird  swaying  a 
little  and  hunching  its  wings  to  steady 
itself. 

I  told  them  my  name,  and  they  re- 
peated it  after  me  and  shook  hands  with 
a  somewhat  grand  and  vague  aff'ability. 
"I  brought  my  hawk,"  Mrs.  Gullen 
unnecessarily  announced.  "She's  new. 
I  thought  Alex  wouldn't  mind.  And  I 
hope  you  too,"  she  added  and  paused  a 
moment,  with  bright  eyes  to  flatter  me 
just  in  case  I  felt  entitled  to  authority  of 
some  sort  in  Alex's  house,  "I  hope  you 
won't  mind."  She  had  no  way  of 
knowing  who  or  what  I  was:  casual  caller 
or  one  of  Alex's  kinsmen  or  perhaps  a 
sweetheart. 

Her  eyes  were  a  crystal  blue,  unmis- 
takably Irish;  and  she  was  unmistakable 
in  other  ways  too,  in  spite  of  her  brisk 
London  voice  and  fine  French  dress. 
Her  make-up  was  better  than  you  would 
have  expected  of  a  lady  falconer;  still  you 
could  see  that  her  skin  was  naturally 
downy  and  her  snub  nose  tended  to  be 
pink.  There  was  also  a  crookedness, 
particularly  in  the  alignment  of  her 
nostrils  and  her  voluble  little  lips.  How 
rare  pulchritude  is  among  the  Irish,  I 
said  to  myself;  therefore  what  a  trouble 
is  made  when  it  does  appear:  Emer 
and  Deirdre,  Mrs.  O'Shea  and  Mrs. 
McBride.  Then  my  glance  fell  upon 
Mrs.  Gullen's  snowy  dimpled  fingers, 
with  a  considerable  diamond  on  one,  a 
star  sapphire  on  another.  Between  her 
sleeve  and  the  rough  gauntlet  to  which 
the  falcon  clung,  her  wrist  showed  like  a 
bit  of  Easter  lily;  and  her  ankle  was  a 
match  for  it,  perfectly  straight  in  a  mere 
glimmer  of  stocking.  No  doubt  these 
fine  points  were  enough  to  entitle  her  to  a 
certain  enchantment  and  disturbance  of 
the  opposite  sex:  her  husband  for  one. 

Meanwhile  Jean  had  come  running  in 
a  fine  embarrassment,  buttoning  his 
white  jacket;  and  I  sent  him  to  inform  his 
mistress  of  the  arrival  of  her  guests  and  to 
guide  their  chauff*eur  to  the  garage,  while 
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I  tried  to  usher  them  into  the  liviiio;  room. 
But  Mrs.  Cullcn  went  on  explaining  the 
hawk.  "Her  name's  Lucy.  Don't  you 
think  she's  sweet?  She's  Scottish;  I've 
only  had  her  five  or  six  weeks.  A  game- 
keeper near  Inverness  trapped  her,  but 
she's  ail  right,  only  one  toe  bent  in  the 
trap.  D'you  see,  this  toe?"  She  paused 
on  the  threshold  and  held  up  the  gloved 
hand  and  wrist  on  which  Lucy  perched, 
and  I  saw,  gripping  the  rugged  and 
stained  leather,  one  sharp  talon  that  did 
not  grip  straight.  The  stain  on  the 
leather  was  dried  blood. 

"I  call  her  Lucy  because  my  old 
father  used  to  make  me  read  Scott  to 
him  in  the  winter  whenever  the  weather 
got  too  beastly  to  hunt.  I  thought  Alex 
would  like  to  see  her." 

"We  had  to  bring  her  anyway,"  her 
husband  loudly  chimed  in.  "The  most 
awful  things  happen  if  we  leave  her  in 
the  hotel.  She  frightens  the  chamber- 
maids, and  they  scream  and  weep.  I 
have  to  give  immense  tips." 

He  was  a  large  man,  not  really  fat  but 
with  bulk  and  softness  irregularly  here 
and  there,  not  so  much  in  the  middle  as 
up  and  down  his  back,  all  around  his 
head,  in  his  hands.  His  British  com- 
plexion suggested  eating  and  drinking 
rather  than  hunting  and  shooting;  cer- 
tainly nothing  about  him  suggested 
hawking.  His  hazel  eyes  were  a  little 
bloodshot,  wavering  golden  now  and 
then;  and  he  had  a  way  of  opening  and 
shutting  his  lips,  like  an  unsympathetic 
pout,  or  a  dispirited  kiss,  under  the  tufts 
of  his  mustache. 

We  were  about  to  sit  down  in  the  living 
room  when  they  both  noticed  it,  and  evi- 
dently felt  obliged  to  comment.  "What 
a  splendid  room,  splendid,"  they  said; 
"most  unusual  and  modern  and  com- 
fortable." It  was  not  splendid,  but  it 
was  very  large:  the  entire  former  stable 
with  the  hayloft  removed  so  that  the  roof 
constituted  the  ceiling,  with  old  chestnut 
rafters  gothically  pointing  up  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet;  the  woodw^ork  darkly 
waxed  and  the  walls  painted  white.  It 
reminded  me  of  a  village  church.     At 


regular  intervals  all  round  hung  certain 
modern  pictures  with  only  blunt  rudi- 
mentary drawing  and  overflowing  color, 
like  stained  glass.  But  on  as  fine  a  day 
as  this,  modern  art  was  dimmed  and 
dwarfed  by  the  view  of  the  garden  and 
the  park  beyond  it;  Alex's  architect 
having  removed  almost  a  third  of  the 
wall  on  that  side  and  put  in  two  great 
panes  of  plate  glass. 

Mrs.  Cullcn  tripped  over  to  this  great 
window  and  courteously  exclaimed  once 
more:  "Splendid  garden.  What  luck 
to  have  a  pond!"  It  was  what  the 
French  call  an  English  garden;  no  formal 
flower  beds — a  few  blossoms  amid  the 
grass,  paths  along  the  water,  and  shrubs 
flourishing,  in  the  muflled  brilliance  of 
late  May.  The  characteristic  Seine-et- 
Oise  sky,  foamy  cloud  and  weak  blue,  lay 
at  our  feet  also,  daubed  in  a  soft  copy  on 
the  surface  of  the  pond.  In  the  back- 
ground every  tree  was  draped  in  a 
slightly  different  shade  of  the  same 
ecstatic  color. 

But  as  Mrs.  Cullen  stood  facing  all 
this  I  had  an  impression  of  indifference 
and  mere  courtesy;  her  look  did  not  take 
in  much.  A  little  narrow  frown,  an 
efficient  survey,  only  to  discover  if  there 
was  anything  in  it  for  her  personally;  and 
there  was  not.  In  a  moment  the  light 
eyelashes  began  to  flutter  again,  and  the 
blue  pupils  loosened,  merely  sparkling. 
Her  prolonged  and  expressive  looks  were 
all  for  her  husband  or  her  hawk. 

Now  what  seeing  the  garden  chiefly 
reminded  her  of  was  that  the  hawk  could 
not  see:  its  entire  head  except  the  beak 
encased  in  its  plumed  Dutch  hood. 
"Poor  Lucy,  blind  as  a  bat,"  she  mur- 
mured; and  very  deftly,  taking  one  draw- 
string in  her  teeth  and  the  other  between 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  her  right  hand, 
she  unhooded  it.  It  also  frowned  and 
stared  circularly  at  the  room  and  blinked 
at  the  window.  Then  it  opened  out  and 
rearranged  the  whitish  and  bluish  feath- 
ers round  its  throat;  combed  its  head 
between  its  tethered  legs;  smoothed  its 
cheek  against  its  powerful  shoulder. 

Mrs.  Cullen  paced  up  and  down,  evi- 
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dently  trying  to  decide  which  armchair 
would  suit  her  and  Lucy  best.  Then 
Alex  came  in  from  ^her  long-distance 
business,  with  apolories  for  not  welcom- 
ing them  at  once.  They  replied  with 
another  round  of  compliments  upon  the 
house  and  garden,  and  there  was  a  new 
introduction  of  the  falcon.  "Lucy,  for 
Lucy  Ashton,  Lucy  of  Lammermoor," 
Mrs.  Cullen  explained.  "Don't  you 
remember  her  song?  Easy  live  and  quiet 
die.  Vacant  hand  and  heart  and  eye.^^ 

To  my  amusement  Cullen  hummed  a 
few  notes  of  the  Mad  Scene  from  "Lucia" 
in  a  manly  Irish  treble.  His  wife  hushed 
him  by  murmuring  his  name,  which  was 
Larry;  and  went  on  informing  Alex  that 
they  were  at  the  Plaza-Honor^,  busy 
shopping  in  Paris,  eager  to  leave  for 
Hungary  via  Strasbourg  on  the  morrow. 
I  was  impatient  for  them  to  cease  this 
small  talk  and  be  seated,  because  I 
wanted  to  sit  down  and  admire  the  falcon 
comfortably,  and  to  ask  certain  questions. 
At  last  Mrs.  Cullen  requested  a  straight 
chair,  which  I  brought  from  the  dining 
room. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  Alex's  en- 
thusiasm during  this  first  part  of  the  Cul- 
lens'  visit.  It  reminded  me  that  she 
must  be  lonely  here  in  France  with  only 
myself  and  my  cousin  and  a  few  other 
friends  rather  like  us.  She  had  spent  a 
number  of  years  in  Scotland  with  her 
father,  and  in  Morocco,  and  journeying 
around  the  Orient;  and  in  London  too 
the  acquaintances  of  her  girlhood  had 
been  outdoor  people  like  these  two,  self- 
centered  but  without  any  introspection, 
strenuous  but  emotionally  idle.  It  was  a 
type  of  humanity  that  she  no  longer  quite 
respected  or  trusted,  but  evidendy  still 
enjoyed. 

Their  enthusiasm  about  themselves 
and  all  that  exactly  appertained  to  them, 
always  overflowing,  coolly  playing  and 
bubbling  over  in  mild  agitation  like  a 
fountain,  held  your  attention  and  mir- 
rored itself  in  your  mind;  little  by  little 
you  began  to  bubble  with  it.  One  of 
Alex's  obvious  characteristics  was  lack 
of  curiosity;  and  I  think  that  was  chiefly 


fear  of  arousing  or  authorizing  others' 
inquiry  about  herself.  Perhaps  selfish- 
ness reassured  her  and  made  her  less  shy. 
In  any  case,  that  afternoon  she  eagerly 
asked  questions,  including  some  that  I 
had  in  mind;  and  Mrs.  Cullen  was 
charmed  to  answer;  and  Cullen  was 
charmed  to  listen  and  give  back  his  ap- 
proximate echoes.  Thus  an  odd  kind  of 
compatibility  was  established,  in  which  I 
too  gradually  let  myself  be  included, 
somewhat  to  my  surprise. 

For  one  thing,  the  bird  charmed  me  so 
that  nothing  else  mattered  much.  And 
it  served  as  an  embodiment  or  emblem 
for  me  of  all  the  truly  interesting  subjects 
of  conversation  that  these  very  sociable, 
traveling,  sporting  people  leave  out  as  a 
rule:  illness,  poverty,  sex,  religion,  art. 
Whenever  I  began  to  be  bored,  a  solemn 
glance  of  its  maniacal  eyes  helped  me  to 
stop  listening  and  to  think  concentratedly 
of  myself  instead,  or  for  myself. 

Furthermore  the  Cullens  began  to 
puzzle  me;  to  charm  me  in  that  sense. 
Whether  or  not  I  finally  arrive  at  a 
proper  understanding  of  people,  I  often 
begin  in  the  way  of  a  vexed,  intense 
superficiality.  And  indeed  they  were 
mere  male  and  female  of  that  species  of 
well-to-do  British  which  haunts  the  en- 
tire world  with  excess  of  energy  and  se- 
date manner.  They  were  self-absorbed, 
coldly  gregarious,  mere  passers  of  time. 
But  nothing  about  them  was  authen- 
tically sedate  or  even  peaceful.  There 
Cullen  plumply  sat  in  Alex's  softest  arm- 
chair, his  legs  more  widely  spread  or 
loosely  crossed  than  you  would  expect  of 
a  conventional  gentleman;  licking  his 
lips  under  his  fringy  mustache;  evidently 
thinking  of  his  dinner;  interrupting  his 
wife's  conversation  at  regular  intervals 
as  if  that  were  his  life  work.  Yet  he 
seemed  to  be  constantly  fighting  against 
some  strange  feeling,  and  to  be  somehow 
outwitted  by  it.  Whenever  he  spoke, 
his  wife  smiled  or  kindly  tilted  her  head 
toward  him.  This,  I  felt,  was  chiefly 
good  breeding  on  her  part;  many  of 
his  remarks,  and  especially  his  tone  of 
voice,  seemed  unpleasant.     But  between 
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remarks,  in  her  general  glances  at  him, 
there  was  afTcction  as  bright  as  tears. 
And  during  the  loving  fuss  she  made 
over  the  great  bird  on  her  arm  she  kept 
shifting  her  eyes  in  his  direction,  im- 
ploring him  to  try  to  like  it  too.  It 
might  have  been  a  baby,  and  he  a  lover; 
or  was  it  the  other  way  round? 

Alex  expressed  surprise  that  they  should 
willingly  leave  Ireland  at  this  lovely  time 
of  year.  Mrs.  Cullen  answered  that,  in 
season  or  out,  there  was  nothing  much  to 
do  in  Ireland  except  hunt.  "And  our 
terrible  sons  pinch  our  hunters  when 
they  come  home.  We  can't  afford  to 
keep  enough  for  them.  I  can't  bear  a 
horse    that    others    have    been    riding." 

She  also  alluded  mildly  to  the  dimin- 
ishment  of  the  old  quiet  kind  of  fortune 
like  theirs.  The  banshee  in  the  draughty 
corridor  or  the  weedy  hedge  crying  not 
the  deaths  of  relatives,  but  increase  of 
taxes,  decrease  of  rents  and  investments. 
.  .  .  Indeed  they  still  appeared  rich,  in 
hand-woven  silk  with  diamonds,  in 
tweed  as  soft  as  silk,  stopping  at  the 
Plaza-Honore,  en  route  to  Budapest  in  a 
Daimler.  But  all  that  in  fact  is  cheaper 
than  an  old  country  house  full  of  guests, 
and  the  requisite  stable  and  kennel  and 
larder  and  cellar,  and  servants  enough. 
Having  closed  Cullen  Hall,  Mrs.  Cullen 
pointed  out,  they  were  in  a  position  to 
accept  invitations  half  the  year;  and  the 
Continent  was  cheap. 

Evidently  her  telling  us  this  vexed 
Cullen.  He  warmly  informed  us  that 
one  of  his  neighbors,  a  drunken  idiot 
anyway,  had  sold  everything  that  the  en- 
tail permitted,  and  two  of  his  cousins 
were  obliged  to  rent;  and  so  it  went  all 
over  the  British  Isles.  Their  own  cir- 
cumstances were  neither  discreditable 
nor  hopeless.  There  were  still  certain 
inheritances  due  them,  on  his  side,  not 
Mrs.  Cullen's.  His  sons  might  be  con- 
sidered grown  men,  except  by  their 
mother;  but  they  were  still  engaged  in 
that  great  postponement,  education, 
which  is  expensive.  His  brother  and 
sister  were  happy  to  have  them  during 
their  long  vacations;  but  as  a  rule  they 


preferred  to  loiter  at  Cullen  Hall  with 
two  or  three  servants  who  were  too  old  to 
dismiss  anyway;  and  they  hunted  with 
the  neighbors.  It  is  easy  for  youngsters 
to  get  on  with  new  people,  even  such  as 
the  latest  in  their  county,  a  manufactur- 
ing peer  named  Bild,  a  Jew;  not  at  all 
easy  for  him. 

Mrs.  Cullen  said  a  word  in  defense  of 
Lord  Bild.  Thank  heaven  it  was  he  who 
had  bought  the  estate  adjoining  Cullen 
Hall,  on  their  youngsters'  account  es- 
pecially. Although  of  common  Ger- 
manic origin  he  was  very  strict  about 
manners  and  sportsmanship  and  keeping 
fit;  more  so  than  they  were.  Neighborly 
influence  is  like  education;  the  best 
teachers  belong  to  the  races  and  classes 
which  have  been  learning  themselves 
just  lately. 

Now  Cullen  had  risen  and  was  stand- 
ing at  his  wife's  elbow,  shaking  his  finger 
at  the  falcon  teasingly.  I  thought  that 
the  bird's  great  eyes  showed  only  a  slight 
natural  bewilderment;  whereas  a  slow 
sneer  came  over  his  face  and  he  turned 
pale.  It  was  the  first  revelation  I  had 
of  the  interesting  fact  that  he  hated  Lucy. 
He  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  a 
finger  tip  in  order  to  have  an  excuse  to 
retaliate,  I  thought;  and  I  imagined  him 
picking  up  a  chair  or  a  cofTee  table  and 
going  at  her  with  smashing  blows.  What 
a  difference  there  is  between  animals 
and  humans !  Lucy  no  doubt  would  be 
disgustingly  fierce  when  her  time  came; 
but  meanwhile  sat  at  her  ease  in  abey- 
ance. Whereas  humanity  is  histrionic, 
and  must  prepare  and  practice  every 
stroke  of  passion;  so  half  our  life  is  a  vague 
and  stormy  make-believe. 

Mrs.  Cullen  merely  looked  up  at  her 
husband  and  said  in  a  velvety  tone,  "The 
trouble  with  Ireland,  from  my  point  of 
view,  is  that  they  don't  like  our  having 
a  falcon.  Naturally  Lord  Bild  disap- 
proves; but  I  don't  mind  him.  He's  so 
unsure  of  himself;  he's  a  Jew  further- 
more; you  can  scarcely  expect  him  to 
live  and  let  live.  But  our  other  neigh- 
bors and  the  family  are  almost  as  tire- 
some." 
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He  thrust  the  teasing  hand  in  his 
packet  and  returned  to  his  armchair. 
Her  eyes  sparkled  fasi.  perhaps  with  that 
form  of  contrition  which  pretends  to  be 
joking.  Or  perhaps  it  pleased  her  to 
break  off  the  subject  of  their  Irish  cir- 
cumstances and  worldly  situation  and  to 
resume  the  dear  theme  of  haw^k,  which 
meant  all  the  world  to  her. 

The  summer  before,  she  told  us,,  an 
old  Hungarian  had  sold  her  a  trained 
tiercel.  ''I  took  him  with  me  last  winter 
\vhen  we  stayed  with  some  pleasant 
Americans  in  Scodand.  There's  a  bad 
ailment  called  croaks,  and  he  caught  that 
and  died.  They  had  installed  their 
American  heating,  which  I  think  makes 
an  old  house  damp;  don't  you?  Then 
their  gamekeeper  trapped  Lucy  and  gave 
her  to  me.  Wasn't  that  luck\'?  I've 
always  wanted  a  real  falcon,  a  haggard, 
to  man  and  train  myself."  In  strict 
terminology*  of  the  sport,  she  explained, 
only  a  female  is  called  a  falcon;  and  a 
haggard  is  one  that  has  already  hunted 
on  her  own  account,  that  is,  at  least  a 
year  old  when  caught. 

Except  for  that  one  deformed  bit  of 
one  foot.  Lucy  was  a  perfect  example  of 
her  species.  Falco  peregrinus.  pilgrim  hawk. 
Her  body  was  as  long  as  her  mistress's 
arm:  the  wing  feathers  in  repose  a  litde 
too  long,  slung  across  her  back  like  a 
folded  tent.  Her  back  was  an  indefina- 
ble hue  of  iron;  only  a  slight  patine  of 
the  ruddiness  of  youth  stiLl  shone  on  it. 
Her  luxurious  breast  ^^•as  white,  with 
little  tabs  or  tassels  of  chestnut.  Out  of 
tasseled  pantaloons  her  legs  came  do\vn 
straight  to  the  perch  with  no  apparent 
flesh  on  them,  enameled  a  greenish 
yeUow. 

But  her  chief  beauty  w^as  that  of  ex- 
pression. In  a  way  it  was  like  a  littie 
flame;  it  caught  and  compelled  your  at- 
tention Hke  that,  although  it  did  not 
flicker  and  there  was  nothing  bright  about 
it  nor  any  warmth  in  it.  It  is  a  look 
that  men  sometimes  have;  men  of  great 
energy  whose  appetite  or  vocation  has 
kept  them  absorbed  every  instant  all 
their  lives.     They  may  be  good  men  but 


they  are  often  mistaken  for  evil  men,  and 
\ice  versa.  In  Lucy's  case  it  appeared 
chiefly  in  her  eyes,  not  black  but  fune- 
really brown,  and  extravagandy  large, 
set  deep  in  her  flattened  head.  On  each 
side  of  the  upper  beak  there  was  a  litde 
tooth  or  tusk.  Mrs.  Cullen  explained 
that  the  able  bird  in  the  prime  of  life  uses 
this  to  snap  the  spinal  cord  of  its  quarry, 
which  is  the  most  merciful  death  in  na- 
ture. It  reminded  me  of  the  hooked 
gloves  which  otir  farmers  wear  to  husk 
com;  and  so  in  fact,  I  thought,  it  must 
work:  the  falcon  in  the  sky  like  a  large 
angelic  hand,  stripping  the  meat  of 
pigeon  or  partridge  out  of  its  feathers, 
the  soul  out  of  its  throat. 

I  think  Mrs.  Cullen  was  the  most 
talkative  woman  I  ever  met;  and  it  was 
hawk,  hawk,  all  afternoon.  A  good 
many  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  are 
hell-bent  all  their  lives  upon  killing  some 
wild  animal  somehow,  and  naturally  are 
keen  about  the  domestic  animals  which 
assist  them.  Others,  who  know  all 
about  human  nature,  nevertheless  prefer 
to  converse  about  animals,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  the  better  part  of  conversa- 
tional valor.  Mrs.  Cullen's  enthusiasm 
was  nothing  like  that,  and  it  probably 
would  have  annoyed  or  alarmed  the 
majority  of  her  compatriots.  As  it 
seemed  to  me  after  listening  a  while,  she 
felt  welling  up  in  her  mind  some  peculiar 
imagination,  or  some  trouble  impossible 
to  ignore,  which  she  tried  to  relieve  by 
talking,  with  a  kind  of  continuous  double 
meaning.  I  think  she  w^ould  never  have 
admitted  the  duplicit\%  and  perhaps 
could  not  have  expressed  herself  in  plain 
terms.  People  as  a  rule  do  mean  much 
more  than  they  understand. 

She  informed  us,  for  example,  that  in 
a  state  of  nature  hawks  rarely  die  of 
disease:  they  star\'e  to  death.  Their 
eyesight  fails;  some  of  their  flight  feathers 
break  off  or  fall  out;  and  their  talons  get 
dull  or  broken.  They  cease  to  be  able  to 
judge  what  quarry  is  w-orth  fl>ing  at;  or 
their  flight  slows  up  so  that  even  the 
likely  quarry  gets  aw^ay.  Or,  because 
they  have  lost  w^eight,  the  victim  is  not 
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stunned  by  their  svvoopint^  down  on  it. 
Or  when  they  have  chitclicd  it,  they 
cannot  hang  on  long  enough  to  kill. 
Day  after  day  they  make  fools  of  tiieni- 
sclvcs.  Then  they  have  to  depend  upon 
very  young  birds  or  sick  birds,  or  little 
animals  on  the  ground,  which  are  the 
hardest  of  all  to  see;  and  in  any  case 
there  arc  not  enough  of  these  easy  con- 
quests to  keep  them  in  flesh.  The  hun- 
grier they  get,  the  more  wearily  and 
weakly  they  hunt.  And  the  weaker 
they  get,  the  more  often  they  go  hungry, 
in  a  miserable  confusion  of  cause  and 
effect.  Finally  what  appears  to  be 
shame  and  morbid  discouragement  over- 
comes them.  They  simply  sit  on  the 
rocks  or  in  a  tree  somewhere  waiting  to 
die,  as  you  might  say  philosophically, 
letting  themselves  die, 

"I  met  a  man  on  the  staff  of  our  great 
madhouse  in  Dublin  last  year,"  Mrs. 
Cullen  added.  "I  was  curious  to  see 
what  it  was  like;  so  he  took  me  with  him 
one  afternoon  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 
Some  of  the  mad  people  reminded  me  of 
hawks,  exactly."  The  lethargically  mad, 
sitting  with  their  hands  in  their  laps, 
imaginarily  exhausted,  unable  to  speak 
above  a  whisper,  with  burning  but 
unfocusable  eyes,  unable  to  concen- 
trate.  .  .  . 

Cullen  cleared  his  throat  boisterously, 
perhaps  to  protest  against  the  curiosity 
of  women  or  against  this  folly  of  reading 
meaning  into  the  ways  of  mere  birds. 

Falconers  believe  that  hunger  must  be 
worse  for  falcons  than  for  other  birds  and 
animals,  Mrs.  Cullen  said.  It  maddens 
them,  with  a  soreness  in  every  feather; 
an  unrelievable  itching  in  their  awful 
feet;  a  bloody  lump  in  their  throats,  with 
the  light  plumage  wrapped  loose  around 
like  a  bandage.  This  painful  greed,  sick 
single-mindedness,  makes  it  possible  to 
tame  them  and  to  perfect  the  extraor- 
dinary technique  of  falconry,  which  is 
more  than  any  other  bird  can  learn. 
You  hear  it  in  their  cry — aik,  aik — as  Mrs. 
Cullen  then  imitated  it  for  us,  ache,  ache 

a  small  flat  scream  with  a  bubbling  or 
gargling  undertone,   as  if  their  mouths 


were  full  of  scalding  water,  "I  suppose 
human  beings  never  feel  anything  like 
it." 

"But  Madeleine,  Madeleine,  we're 
never  hungry,"  her  husband  protested 
with  a  chuckle  in  which  there  was  great 
satisfaction,     "How  can  we  tell?" 

She  begged  him  not  to  be  silly.  She 
had  known  people  who  had  starved, 
Irish  republicans  hiding  from  the  Black 
and  Tans,  Germans  in  1922,  and  had 
inquired  of  them;  and  they  had  described 
it  as  rather  a  soft,  cool,  drowsy  feeling, 

I  wondered  about  this.  Although  I 
had  been  a  poor  boy,  on  a  Wisconsin 
farm  and  in  a  slum  in  Chicago  and  in 
Germany  in  1922,  I  could  not  recollect 
any  exact  sensation  of  hunger,  that  is  to 
say,  hunger  of  the  stomach.  And  I 
thought — as  the  relatively  well-fed  do 
think — of  the  other  human  hungers, 
mental  and  sentimental  and  so  on.  For 
example,  my  own  undertaking  in  early 
manhood  to  be  a  literary  artist.  No  one 
warned  me  that  I  really  did  not  have 
talent  enough.  Therefore  my  hope  of 
becoming  a  very  good  artist  turned  bit- 
ter, hot  and  nerve-racking;  and  it  would 
get  worse  as  I  grew  older.  The  unsuc- 
cessful artist  also  ends  in  an  apathy,  too 
proud  and  vexed  to  fly  again,  waiting 
upon  withheld  inspiration,  bored  to 
death.  .  .  .  Naturally  I  did  not  speak 
of  this  to  Alex  and  the  Cullens.  It 
seemed  rude  and  somehow  abnormal 
even  to  be  thinking  of  it,  while  they  sat 
exchanging  information  about  real  life, 
really  starving  nations  and  greedy  species 
of  birds. 

Whereupon  our  present  bird  mantled, 
that  is,  stood  a  moment  on  one  leg, 
shook  the  other  leg  and  wing  dow^nward, 
and  spread  that  half  of  her  plumage  in  a 
long  fan,  gazing  at  me,  blinking  or  wink- 
ing at  me.  But  because  my  writing  had 
gone  badly  all  spring  I  could  not  bear  to 
give  her  more  than  a  passing  thought 
with  reference  to  that.  I  began  to  think 
of  her  as  an  image  of  amorous  desire  in- 
stead. That  is  the  great  relief  of  weari- 
ness of  work  in  any  case;  the  natural 
consolation  for  its  not  going  well.     Or 
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again,  but  in  a  clifTrrcnt  exertion:  Inip;- 
ging  the  air,  bracing  against  the  air,  until 
her  talons  got  a  grip  on  tlie  gauntlet  and 
she  succeeded  in  puUing  herself  up  again 
where  she  belonged.  There  she*  stared 
or  glared  at  us,  blinking  the  rush  of  blood 
back  out  of  her  embarrassed  eyes  and 
pulling  her  plumage  together. 

With  a  sigh  and  a  half-smile  Mrs. 
Cullen  brought  her  burdened  and  shaken 
arm  down,  and  seated  herself  again  in 
the  straight  chair.  Some  such  hopeless 
attempt  to  escape,  crazy  fit  of  freedom, 
comes  over  all  domesticated  falcons  at 
fairly  regular  intervals,  she  explained, 
especially  in  their  first  year  or  two;  all 
their  lives  if  they  have  not  been  well 
manned.  "They  never  get  over  being 
wild.  It's  like  malaria  or  that  other 
intermittent  fever,  the  one  you  have  to 
be  so  careful  about  in  the  Orient." 

Lucy  happened  to  be  an  unusually 
frank,  active  bird,  so  that  you  could 
often  tell  when  her  trouble  was  to  be  ex- 
pected; by  a  soft  repeated  tinkle  of  her 
bells  or  a  steady  pull  at  one  of  her  jesses. 
The  leather  might  of  course  be  loose  or 
worn  out.  "And  instead  it  pinches  her, 
which  makes  her  angry,  and  everything 
seems  hopeless,"  Mrs.  Cullen  concluded. 
"She  can't  help  it,  can't  bear  it.  It's 
like  committing  suicide." 

"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death, 
ha,  ha,"  cried  Cullen,  seeming  to  expect 
special  applause  from  us  because  we  were 
Americans,  or  perhaps  because  Alex's 
name  was  Henry  like  the  American  who 
first  expressed  that  sentiment.  His  wife 
gave  him  that  look  of  hers  which  was  the 
opposite  of  applause;  and  he  took  it  as 
usual.  His  hazel  eyes  stood  out  like 
jewels,  the  tip  of  his  tongue  brightened 
his  lips. 

Meanwhile  she  was  slowly  caressing 
Lucy's  lower  plumage  and  tired  feet. 
She  might  have  been  a  trained  nurse 
and  Lucy  her  patient,  after  a  bout  of 
illness  or  craziness.  Or  she  might  have 
been  in  love  and  Lucy  her  beloved, 
pleasure  absent-mindedly  ebbing.  .  .  . 
And  every  word  she  uttered  added  a  little 
to   the    confused    significance.     "Some- 


times I  can  prevent  her  independent  fits. 
The  way  a  governess  v gets  to  know  a 
child,  and  can  see  its  tantrums  beginnrng 
and  distract  it  somehow.  .  .  .  Being 
stroked  like  this  often  docs  the  trick.  At 
first  I  used  a  dried  pigeon's  wing  as 
youVe  supposed  to,  but  this  suits  Lucy  as 
well." 

Idly  she  went  on  with  it:  two  dimpled 
fingers  with  long  tinted  nails  and  heavy 
rings  just  brushing  the  spent  feathers. 
"Or  if  I  notice  it  in  time,  I  lift  her  over 
my  head  for  a  moment.  She  likes  to 
perch  as  high  as  possible,  so  she  can  look 
down  upon  everything  around  her.  I 
think  it  must  frighten  her  to  see  things 
higher  than  she  is.  We're  like  that 
sometimes  ourselves,  aren't  we?"  she 
added,  smiling  gently.  Time  after  time 
her  transitions  like  this — from  hawk  to 
human,  objective  to  subjective — startled 
me.  To  be  sure,  any  woman  greatly  in 
love  must  know  how  a  flattery  in  time 
saves  trouble,  how  the  illusion  of  superi- 
ority counteracts  the  illusion  of  inferi- 
ority, as  well  as  any  governess.  But  it 
had  not  occurred  to  me  that  her  love  of 
Cullen  was  great  in  that  sense:  cunning, 
instructive,  curative. 

Falcons,  she  informed  us,  do  not  breed 
in  captivity.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  induce  them  to,  but  with 
no  success.  Thus  the  entire  sport  has 
to  start  again  from  scratch  for  each 
falconer,  whenever  he  trains  a  new  play- 
mate. Little  by  little  the  perfectly  wild 
creature  surrenders,  individually,  in  the 
awful  difficulty  of  hunger.  But  sur- 
render is  all,  domestication  is  all;  they 
never  feel  at  home.  You  can  carry 
male  and  female  side  by  side  in  the  same 
cadge  year  in  and  year  out;  nothing  hap- 
pens. They  will  cease  to  fight  but  they 
stay  solitary.  Scorn  of  each  other  for 
giving  in,  or  self-scorn,  seems  to  break 
their  hearts.  They  never  build  a  nest  or 
lay  an  egg.  Not  one  chick  or  eyas  is  ever 
reared  in  bondage.  There  is  no  real  ac- 
ceptance or  inheritance  of  the  state  of 
surrender.  Mrs.  Cullen  mentioned,  as 
a  kind  of  exception,  the  make-hawks: 
old     good-natured     birds    which    some 
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professionals  use  in  the  training  of  the 
young  wild  ones.  But  even  their  in- 
fluence must  be  in  the  way  of  a  rational- 
ization of  necessary  ^vil,  inculcation  of 
vice,  making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 
For  they  too  are  born  in  the  vacant 
rocks  or  uncomfortable  trees;  and  they 
too  keep  sterile. 

"Like  schoolmasters,"  crowed  Cullen. 
That  appealed  to  my  sense  of  humor. 
But  Cullen's  smile  was  a  leer  if  I  ever  saw 
one,  and  evidently  embarrassed  his  wife 
and  Alex,  so  I  kept  from  smiling. 

Mrs.  Cullen  then  quoted  Buff'on's 
famous  sentence  about  falcons:  "L'm- 
dividu  seul  est  esclave;  Pespece  est  libre.^^ 
Buffbn  had  been  her  father's  second-best 
author,  after  Scott.  Her  French  accent 
was  incorrect  but  very  pretty.  Only  the 
individual  hawk  is  a  slave;  the  species 
is  free.  .  .  . 

Then  Alex  spoke  up,  in  what  was  a 
loud  voice  for  her:  "Oh,  dear,  it  is  the 
opposite  of  human  beings.  We  are 
slaves  in  the  mass,  aren't  we?  Only  one 
man  can  hope  to  free  himself,  one  at  a 
time,  and  then  another,  one  by  one." 

"Oh,  I  dare  say,"  Mrs.  Cullen 
assented.  "Yes,  perhaps."  But  she 
smiled  patronizingly.  Perhaps  she  was 
congratulating  herself  upon  knowing  a 
freer  and  stronger  type  of  humanity  than 
our  pampered,  subtle,  self-questioning 
American  type  and  so  she  may  have,  I 
suppose:  Irish  republicans,  wild  Hun- 
garians with  hawks,  Germans  during 
their  defeat. 

"But  it  is  true,  isn't  it?"  Alex  insisted. 
"The  man  who  really  loves  freedom  is  the 
exception." 

"Oh,  quite.  How  right  you  are," 
our  lady  falconer  dubiously  murmured. 

But  her  husband  disagreed.  "No, 
Alex!  What  a  disgusting  idea!  Love 
of  liberty  is  the  deepest  instinct  we  have — 
if  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so." 

We  silently  considered  this  for  a 
moment;  the  three  of  us,  it  seemed,  re- 
gretfully. Alex  wanted  freedom  more 
than  anything;  and  if  others  as  a  rule 
did  not,  she  might  have  a  lonely  life.  In 
any  case  it  would  take  a  better  man  than 


Cullen  to  dispel  her  young  misanthropy. 
I  myself  regretted  never  having  been 
able  to  decide  what  to  think:  how  much 
liberty  is  a  true  human  motive,  and  how 
much  is  wasteful  and  foolish?  And  for 
the  first  time  that  afternoon  Mrs.  Cullen 
gazed  at  her  husband  sadly,  that  is, 
weakly.  She  agreed  with  him,  I  felt 
sure.  But  there  are  circumstances  in 
which  it  may  be  obvious  that  at  least  one 
human  being  requires  freedom;  and  you 
bitterly  regret  that  it  is  so:  because  you 
need  to  keep  that  one  captive. 

"Why,  hang  it  all,"  Cullen  still  sput- 
tered, "why,  independence  is  the  only 
thing  that  is  human  about  hawks.  Don't 
you  agree,  Madeleine?" 

She  slightly  turned  her  back  to  him 
and  contemplated  Alex  and  me  rather 
unkindly.  It  was  the  careful  absence  of 
expression,  absence  of  frown,  that  you 
see  on  a  clever  lecturer's  face  when  the 
irrelevant  questioning  or  heckling  begins. 
There  was  also  a  sadness  about  it  which, 
if  I  read  it  aright,  I  have  often  felt  myself. 
She  did  not  want  us  to  take  her  hawk,  her 
dear  subject-matter,  her  hobby  and  sym- 
bol— whatever  it  meant  to  her — and 
turn  it  this  way  and  that  to  mean  what 
we  liked.  It  was  hers  and  we  were 
spoiling  it.  Round  her  eyes  and  mouth 
there  were  lines  of  that  caricatural  weari- 
ness which  is  peculiar  to  those  who  talk 
too  much. 

Indeed  our  sociability  as  a  whole  had 
gone  ofl*;  something  a  little  sour  and  dark 
had  developed  in  it.  We  had  been 
sitting  there  too  long.  Alex,  I  fancied, 
was  counting  the  minutes  until  they  de- 
parted. But  suddenly  she  grew  hos- 
pitable. "You'll  stay  to  dinner,  Made- 
leine, won't  you?  Please,  Larry,  do. 
I  can  promise  you  a  good  dinner,"  she 
added  with  an  indulgent  smile. 

I  wondered  whether  she  had  men- 
tioned this  invitation  to  Jean  and  Eva, 
and  whether  the  short  notice  would  ex- 
asperate or  inspire  them.  Mrs.  Cullen 
also  thought  of  that.  "Servants  are 
devils,  don't  you  know.  Mine  used  to 
behave  madly  when  extra  people  turned 
up  at  Cullen  Hall." 
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Poor  Alex  was  accustomed  to  the  mad- 
ness of  servants;  hut,  as  she  exphiined, 
tliis  new  couple  did  not  mind  surprises. 
She  had  found  tliem  in  Tani^ier,  where 
the  secretary  of  the  pig-sticking  club  had 
engaged  them  to  cook  in  camp  for  several 
tentfuls  of  unmarried  members.  With 
only  primitive  utensils,  a  few  iron  kettles 
and  a  spit  over  an  out-door  fire,  and  un- 
predictable guests  at  all  hours,  it  evi- 
dently was  child's  play  for  them,  and  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  show  off.  One 
afternoon  a  French  general  and  a  party 
of  eight  had  motored  out  from  the  town, 
and  some  thoughtless  fellow  had  asked 
them  to  stay.  Jean  had  taken  a  boar 
killed  that  morning,  and  by  slicing  it 
thin,  rubbing  it  with  certain  herbs 
which  grew  there  underfoot  amid  the 
tents,  and  marinating  it  in  four  bottles  of 
brandy,  rendered  it  quite  edible  by  night- 
fall. Alex  was  inclined  to  think  of  her 
entire  lifetime  as  an  emergency  of  that 
sort.  So  she  had  hired  the  proud  pair 
and  secured  passports  for  them  and  em- 
barked them  for  France  and  Ghancellet. 
And  this,  she  told  Mrs.  Gullen,  was  what 
she  had  hired  them  for. 

"If  we  do  stay,"  Mrs.  Gullen  said, 
"my  bird  will  have  to  be  fed,  toward  six 
o'clock."  Alex  in  any  case  intended  to 
suggest  to  Jean  a  dish  of  pigeons  baked 
with  white  currants.  He  would  procure 
them  from  a  neighbor  who  had  an  im- 
mense old  dovecot;  and  one  could  be 
brought  back  alive  for  Lucy.  The 
reminiscence  of  the  brandied  wild  pig, 
the  prospect  of  pigeons  aux  groseilles, 
charmed  Gullen;  you  could  see  the 
gourmandise  shining  on  his  rosy  lips. 

Alex  went  to  the  kitchen,  and  by  her 
comfortable  air  when  she  came  back  I 
judged  that  Jean  was  well  disposed. 
Then  she  suggested  our  taking  a  walk 
until  dinnertime,  which  also  charmed 
Gullen,  though  his  appetite  did  not  need 
whetting.  "By  Jove,"  he  said,  "I  do 
look  forward  to  those  squabs." 

They  were  disappointed  to  learn  that 
the  park  was  not  Alex's  property.  It 
belonged  to  the  nation,  along  with  the 
little  chateau  de  Ghancellet  in  the  midst 


of  it.  Bidou,  th(!  illustrious  aged  ex- 
minister,  was  permitted  to  live  there. 
But  he  kept  the  gates  open  in  the  day- 
time, and  the  entire  village  strolled  in 
and  out.  Meeting  all  cla.sses  when  he 
t(X)k  his  daily  exercise  perhaps  made  him 
think  proudly  how  democratic  a  states- 
man he  had  been  all  his  life.  He  gave 
everyone  a  bonjour.  He  especially  liked 
meeting  Alex  because  she  was  an  Ameri- 
can and  he  vaguely  remembered  having 
advocated  the  payment  of  the  war  debts. 

"Oh,  aren't  politicians  a  bore?"  Gul- 
len exclaimed  with  an  odd  proud  laugh. 
"Worse  than  poets." 

"Larry,  please,"  his  wife  said  in  haste, 
"please  let's  not  talk  about  that."  I 
wondered  what  that  meant. 

Alex  unlocked  the  little  gate  on  the  far 
side  of  the  pond,  and  we  strolled  along  an 
allee  of  ancient  beeches.  She  warned  us 
that  if  Bidou  should  appear  in  the  dis- 
tance, she  would  have  to  turn  back.  He 
had  a  way  of  inviting  her  to  dine,  and 
Mme.  Bidou  had  asked  her  not  to  accept 
on  account  of  the  failing  of  his  health, 
the  folly  of  his  old  manhood. 

We  all  felt  happier  now  that  we  were 
outdoors.  It  was  beautiful  in  the  park. 
The  trees  had  been  so  lovingly  tended 
ever  since  a  pupil  of  Lenotre's  set  them 
out,  that  each  had  developed  its  maxi- 
mum character.  The  way  they  stood  in 
informal  groups,  or  in  line,  or  alone  at  a 
little  distance,  seemed  not  only  to  con- 
form to  the  art  of  parks  but  to  express 
their  feelings  about  each  other:  idiosyn- 
crasies of  affection  or  obedience,  pride  or 
pain.  And  unlike  human  characters  in 
such  an  assembly,  they  promised  or 
threatened  nothing  more;  no  episodes  or 
developments. 

Gullen  walked  up  ahead  with  Alex. 
Now  in  the  open  air  he  not  only  laughed 
but  shouted;  so  that  I  could  hear  him 
telling  her  a  yarn  about  an  old  English 
politician  who  had  attached  himself  to  a 
young  married  woman.  And  one  day 
he  and  the  husband  had  gone  out  alone 
together  on  the  moor  for  a  bit  of  rough 
shooting;  and  he  had  shot  the  husband  by 
accident,   so   to   speak.     Then   he   had 
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married  her.  But  he  had  worried  about 
it  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  which  was  not 
long;  and  he  had  impoverished  her  in 
his  will.  It  was  ancient  gossip:  I  had 
heard  it  before;  and  at  the  time  I  did  not 
see  any  oddity  in  Cullen's  telling  it,  ex- 
cept that  it  seemed  funny  to  him  and  not 
to  me.  When  love  is  diabolic,  I  thought, 
a  triangle  is  the  simplest  form  it  can  take; 
and  a  convenient  form,  if  it  cannot  be 
endured.  The  lovers  to  be  pitied  per- 
haps are  those  who  have  no  one  to  hate 
— what  they  long  to  kill,  and  what  the 
killing  would  be  for,  incorporated  in  one 
and  the  same  person,  the  one  they  love — 
whose  rough  shooting  therefore  can  take 
place  only  in  imagination,  and  never 
ends. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  crossroads; 
and  there  we  did  see  the  short  silhouette 
of  old  Bidou  headed  in  our  direction:  his 
peculiar  march  or  trudge,  and  the 
shrugging  of  his  shoulders  inside  a  great 
cape.  All  his  life  he  had  gone  booted 
like  a  common  soldier  and  blackly 
WTapped  up,  which  had  been  a  boon  to 
caricaturists  and  a  kind  of  electoral  trade 
mark;  which  now  made  it  easy  to  avoid 
him.  Mrs.  Cullen  asked  if  they  might 
go  on  ahead  and  have  a  look  at  the 
famous  old  fellow. 

Alex  and  I  turned  back  alone  toward 
her  house,  by  a  short  cut  through  a  dense 
plantation  of  young  trees,  with  vernal 
branches  of  old  trees  rounded  overhead. 
It  was  like  walking  inside  a  great  recum- 
bent telescope,  pointed  at  the  chateau 
half  a  kilometer  away.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century,  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Viollet-le-Duc  and  his  friend  the 
author  of  Carmen,  Chancellet  had  been 
entirely,  fussily  restored.  In  the  round 
bit  of  sunshine  afar  off,  the  lens  of  our 
telescope,  it  looked  too  good  to  be  true, 
amid  the  patchy  flower  beds  and  the 
moat,  where  a  few  ducks  were  splashing 
and  lovemaking. 

I  was  in  as  foolish  a  good  humor  as 
Cullen;  everything  seemed  mysterious 
and  sentimental.  The  rounded  frame  of 
branches  in  w^hich  we  strolled,  looking 
ahead    into    pinkish   sunlight;    the    tidy 


little  architecture  enframed,  with  its 
associations  literary  as  well  as  historical; 
the  dying  absent-minded  erotic  states- 
man exercising  daily  in  an  immutable 
circle  around  it;  our  odd  guests  walking 
to  meet  him,  woman  with  hawk  and 
greedy  man,  whose  eyes  turned  golden 
when  he  looked  at  her,  whose  spit  ran  at 
the  mere  mention  of  his  dinner — all  were 
gathered  around  me,  I  vainly  fancied,  to 
make  one  great  vague  thing  very  simple 
and  clear  to  me.  What  more  could  I 
ask?  But  it  is  always  foolish  to  expect 
simplicity.  All  one  can  do  is  to  substi- 
tute little  facts  for  great  speculations, 
little  performances  for  immense  desire, 
and  call  this:  simplification. 

The  return  by  ourselves  gave  me  a 
chance  to  question  Alex  about  the  Cul- 
lens.  They  had  come  to  Tangier  two 
or  three  years  before  for  the  pig-sticking. 
Madeleine  rode  ideally,  but  the  rule  of 
the  club  forebade  women  to  carry  a 
spear.  Cullen  had  shown  a  definite  lack 
of  enthusiasm  and  indeed  a  lack  of  talent; 
however,  he  had  gone  out  every  day  and 
not  done  badly.  When  one  of  the  vile 
brave  beasts  appeared  in  the  distance — 
fiickering  along  the  shrub,  suddenly 
fleeing  out  across  open  ground  like  the 
shadow  of  a  flying  bird — the  Irish  woman 
would  gallop  out  with  the  very  first 
riders;  her  husband  following  hard,  look- 
ing as  if  he  might  fall  any  minute  but  not 
falling.  At  the  last  minute,  when  the 
spears  began  to  point  down  along  the 
shoulders  of  the  horses,  she  would  rein 
up  short  or  turn  aside.  Suddenly  she 
would  not  be  there  any  longer,  and  Cul- 
len still  would  be.  Her  ambition  for 
him  and  his  poor  horsemanship — so  it 
appeared  to  the  others — betrayed  him 
into  prowess.  Alex  heard  a  club  mem- 
ber say  that  once  or  twice  at  the  kill  his 
audacity  and  ferocity  had  been  rather 
too  much  of  a  good  thing;  shocking. 
One  morning  his  horse  stepped  into  a 
hole  and  threw  him  right  down  beside 
the  boar,  a  big  wicked  one  already 
wounded;  and  he  behaved  with  great 
sense  and  courage,  and  kept  his  horse 
away  from  its  tushes,  although  he  was 
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not  quite  sober.  His  not  bein^  quite 
sober  was  the  trouble  in  general. 

One  afternoon  Mrs.  Cullcn  had  said 
as  much  to  Alex.  "Poor  Larry,  when 
we're  in  Ireland  or  in  London  with 
nothing  to  do,  is  inclined  to  overeat, 
and  furthermore  to  drink  far  too  much.'* 
Alex  must  have  been  impressed  by  this 
confession  for  she  quoted  some  of  it  word 
for  word.  "Most  things  are  a  beastly 
bore  for  him,  you  know;  that's  his  real 
weakness.  But  you  can't  say  anything 
to  a  grown  man  about  drinking,  after  all, 
can  you?  It's  such  a  horrid  little  unim- 
portant thing.  They're  proud,  and  they 
resent  having  to  think  of  it.  I  had  an 
aunt  who  talked  about  it,  and  it  made 
my  uncle  worse."  As  discreetly  as  she 
could  therefore,  she  told  Alex,  she  tried 
to  keep  him  distracted;  busy  doing  things, 
in  good  company  which  inspired  him  to 
do  well;  abroad,  and  outdoors  as  much 
as  possible.  He  often  complained  that 
it  was  no  way  to  live;  but  it  had  kept 
him  fit  and  good-natured. 

She  was  younger  than  he,  Alex  pointed 
out;  and  she  had  money  of  her  own;  and 
she  was  a  clever,  unconventional,  and 
rather  self-indulgent  woman.  Yet  she 
devoted  herself  entirely  to  him,  every 
instant,  year  in  and  year  out.  He  on 
the  other  hand  was  not  perfectly  faithful, 
in  spite  of  his  devotion  to  her.  When 
they  were  in  Tangier  a  pretty  young 
American  named  Baroness  Levene  came 
across  from  Malaga,  and  flirted  with 
Cullen;  and  he  obviously  responded  to  it. 
One  of  the  Tangier  residents  asked  them 
all  to  dine,  and  while  the  men  stayed  in 
the  dining  room,  Madeleine  had  been 
very  rude  to  the  little  interloper.  A  day 
or  two  later  she  spoke  of  it  apologetically. 
It  was  disgraceful  of  her,  she  assured 
Alex,  to  mind  her  husband's  virile 
frivolity.  She  never  doubted  for  an  in- 
stant that  he  loved  her,  and  no  other 
woman.  His  response  to  the  others  was 
all  make-believe  or  in  fun.  She  alluded 
again  to  his  deadly  tedium;  his  need  of 
some  novelty  to  pass  the  time  somehow, 
every  day  of  his  life,  every  hour;  and 
his   other    weaknesses    in    direct   conse- 


quence. A  little  philandering,  like  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  gave  him  something  to 
think  about. 

Whereas  marriage  was  infinitely  sim- 
ple for  her,  she  said;  she  never  needed  the 
attention  of  other  men.  She  supposed 
this  to  be  so  settled  and  so  apparent  in 
her  character  that  it  bored  men  and  they 
let  her  alone.  Alex  had  observed  a 
number  of  acceptable  men  not  letting 
her  alone  in  the  least;  rather  smitten. 
Yet  there  seemed  to  be  no  affectation 
or  insincerity  in  Mrs.  Gullen's  account  of 
herself.  Women  who  have  been  spoiled 
by  the  many,  tormented  by  one,  often 
have  an  air  of  innocence. 

Alex  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  them  the 
following  winter  in  London;  and  there 
they  were  engaged  in  a  very  odd  sport 
indeed:  underground  activity  of  Irish 
rebellion.  Cullen  was  perfectly  and  an- 
ciendy  Irish,  and  one  of  his  brothers  had 
been  a  friend  of  Casement's.  Whereas 
Madeleine  was  not  a  Catholic;  and  she 
had  Ulster  blood  and  English  blood;  and 
as  a  child  she  had  lived  in  Canada.  Yet 
she  was  the  rebel,  or  she  ardently  played 
the  part  of  one;  Larry  followed.  Alex 
heard  him  speak  very  angrily  of  the 
British,  disgustedly  of  de  Valera.  But 
he  loved  joining  in  others'  opinion,  no 
matter  what,  and  embellishing  his  repeti- 
tion of  it,  as  best  he  could — how  could 
one  tell  what  he  thought?  Perhaps  it 
was  hard  for  him  to  tell  himself. 

All  that  winter  they  were  at  home  in- 
formally almost  every  evening  to  the 
oddest  patriots.  At  first  glance  it  looked 
like  a  literary  salon.  The  ringleader 
was  the  poet  McVoy:  a  young  man  of 
great  conversation,  with  a  half-rapacious, 
half-religious  face.  Alex  also  met  a  man 
who  had  done  a  litUe  bombing,  another 
with  a  bit  of  his  cheek  shot  away,  and 
certain  bereaved  and  cruel  women,  and 
a  bizarre  priest.  Their  political  opinion 
was  all  tinged  with  piety,  even  puritan- 
ism.  They  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  eat  or  drink  or  be  merry  in  any  way, 
with  so  much  to  be  done  for  Eire.  Cul- 
len yielded  to  the  general  austerity. 
Furthermore,  he  told  Alex,  they  could 
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not  afford  to  live  well  that  winter,  be- 
cause of  their  contributions  to  the  cause. 
Alex  had  never  seen  him  in  better  form, 
lean  and  youthful  ard,  if  not  exactly 
cheerful,  amiable.  Rebellion  evidently 
served  as  an  excellent  exercise  and  diet. 
There  was  also  amorous  anxiety:  he 
thought  McVoy  in  love  with  Madeleine. 
Alex  indeed  thought  so  too.  But  all 
Madeleine  appeared  to  want  of  the  poet 
was  for  him  to  keep  on  his  political  high 
horse,  in  his  fascinating  conspiratorial 
vein,  for  Larry's  amusement.  Rioting 
and  sabotage  and  perhaps  even  assassina- 
tion— as  it  were  sticking  of  the  Ulster  pig, 
mort  of  the  English  stag — with  poor 
Larry  in  the  thick  of  it,  because  it  would 
be  good  for  him.  .  .  .  Suddenly  all  that 
ceased,  Alex  never  heard  why.  They 
sublet  their  house  and  spent  the  summer 
in  Vienna  and  Budapest.  That  was  the 
summer  Mrs.  Cullen  bought  her  first 
hawk,  the  tiercel  that  died  of  the  croaks. 

This  little  information  Alex  gave  me 
as  we  sauntered  slowly  through  the  ex- 
minister's  park.  Now  we  were  back 
near  our  gate,  under  the  great  beeches. 
Alex  had  been  a  little  anxious  lest  the 
Gullens  get  lost.  But  there  in  the  broken 
light,  pallid  shade,  they  came  at  a  brisk 
pace,  engaged  in  a  vivacious  discussion 
of  some  sort,  which  they  ceased  as  soon 
as  they  saw  us.  "He's  a  dear,  your  old 
politician,"  Madeleine  said.  "He  spoke 
to  us,  and  then  what  do  you  suppose  he 
did?  He  did  bird  imitations  for  Lucy; 
I  mean  to  say,  he  whistled  at  her." 

Evidently  Cullen  preferred  French  pol- 
iticians to  Irish.  "A  good  old  boy! 
He  did  a  nightingale  and  a  lark  and  some 
bird  I  didn't  know.  He  told  us  what 
it  was,  but  it  was  French.     Quite  good." 

"And  Larry,  wasn't  he  cheerful  and 
civil?  Perhaps  he  thought  that  if  he 
kept  whistling  long  enough,  Lucy  would 
answer.     Wasn't  it  funny?" 

I  thought  it  touching  as  well  as  funny: 
that  old  man  had  been  whistling  to  his 
compatriots  like  that  for  half  a  century, 
and  as  a  rule  a  majority  had  answered; 
but,  alas,  nothing  much  had  come  of  it, 
for  France. 


Now  Mrs.  Cullen  was  ready  to  feed 
Lucy.  But  her  chauffeur  and  Jean,  who 
had  gone  to  the  neighbor's  dovecot,  had 
not  returned.  Foolish  Eva  felt  sure  they 
were  in  a  ditch  somewhere,  or  quarrel- 
ing, or  lost.  So  we  sat  down  again;  and  I 
like  a  fool  inquired  what  they  thought  of 
French  and  English  and  German  politics. 
Cullen  was  out  of  breath  but  he  sniffed 
wonderfully  and  cleared  his  throat,  pre- 
liminary to  an  opinion.  "Please,  Larry, 
no  politics,"  his  wife  requested,  smiling 
at  me  to  make  it  less  impolite. 

She  was  fondling  Lucy,  gazing  at  her 
eye  to  eye,  slowly  shaking  her  head  at 
her;  and  the  wicked  beak  moved  in 
exact  obedience  to  the  tip  of  her  nose  as 
if  it  were  magnetized.  "Lucy's  hun- 
gry," she  said  solemnly. 

"Feel  her  breast."  She  took  my  hand 
and  held  it  against  the  tasseled  plumage; 
and  indeed  there  was  a  humming  and 
stiffening  in  it,  like  a  little  voltage  of 
electricity.  Her  eyes  were  moist  and 
explosive;  and  the  instant  her  mistress's 
eyes  released  them,  down  they  went  to 
the  gauntlet,  as  if  expecting  a  feathery 
form  in  agony  to  materialize  out  of  the 
leather. 

"Feel  her  feet,"  Mrs.  Cullen  added; 
and  I  did,  while  she  explained  that  birds 
always  have  a  higher  temperature  than 
animals.  Yet  they  were  slick  and  dry 
like  a  serpent.  I  could  feel  what  they 
wanted  to  do,  what  they  wanted  to  have, 
swelling  in  them  and  ticking  the  dull 
minutes  meanwhile  with  little  throbs. 
My  pleasure  in  touching  them  was  half 
embarrassment;  and  it  set  my  mind  run- 
ning back  to  the  thought  I  had  left  off* 
an  hour  ago:  this  hawk's  hunger  was  like 
amorous  appetite.  I  say  thought — and 
it  is  thought  now,  as  I  recall  it  and  try  to 
tell  it — but  at  the  time  it  was  only  a 
vague  flashing  day-dream.  It  all  came 
together  like  one  composite  phrase:  old 
bachelor  hungry  bird,  aging-hungry- 
man-bird,  and  how  I  hate  desire,  how  I 
need  pleasure,  how  I  adore  love,  how 
difficult  middle  age  must  be.  .  .  . 

Then,  I  lamented  to  myself,  if  your 
judgment  is  poor  you  fall  in  love  with 
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those  who  could  not  possibly  love  you. 
If  romance  of  the  past  has  done  you  any 
harm,  you  will  not  be  able  to  hold  on  to 
love  when  you  do  attain  it;  your  grasp  of 
it  will  be  out  of  alignment.  Or  pity  or 
self-pity  may  have  blunted  your  hand 
so  that  it  maikes  no  mark.  Back  you  fly 
to  your  perch,  ashamed  as  \vell  as  frus- 
trated. Life  is  almost  all  perch.  There 
is  no  nest;  no  one  is  with  you,  on  exactly 
the  same  rock  or  out  on  the  same  limb. 
The  circumstances  of  passion  are  all  too 
pett\*  to  be  companionable.  So  there 
you  sit.  and  you  xry  to  sit  still,  and  doze 
and  dream  to  save  trouble.  It  is  the 
kind  of  thing  you  have  to  keep  quiet 
about  for  others*  sake,  poliieness's  sake: 
itching  palm  and  ugly  tongue  and 
unsighted  eye  and  empty  flatulent  phys- 
iologN*  as  a  whole:  and  your  cr\'  of  desire. 
ache.,  ache.,  ringing  in  your  own  ears. 
Xo  one  else  hears  it:  and  you  get  so  tired 
of  it  voiirself  that  vou  can't  wait  lo  srrow 
old.  '.  .  . 

Thus  inaninsiani  I  foolishly  imagined 
myself  growing  old;  and  meanwhile  Mrs. 
Cullen  had  not  ceased  speaking  \N-ith  that 
single-minded  vivacir\-  of  hers,  but  a 
little  somber.  *'* Since  we  caught  Lucy.'- 
she  said.  ** she's  never  had  a  mouthful  to 
eat  except  out  of  my  hand,  and  I've 
always  worn  the  same  glove.  Think 
what  it  must  mean  to  her!*' 

It  was  an  impressive  unpleasant  object, 
that  glove,  stiffened  and  discolored  by  a 
himdred  little  sanguinan.*  banquets.  It 
resembled  things  you  see  in  cases  in 
anthropological  museums;  fetishes  of 
awful  religion,  sacrificial  utensils.  \Wtch- 
doctors'  kits.  And  the  feet  with  crescent 
toenails  trod  it  so  passionately  that  you 
\s-ondered  ho\v  the  \NTist  inside  endured 
it. 

**You  know,  she's  not  really  attached 
to  me  personally.-*  Mrs.  Cullen  said. 
*Tf  I  gave  you  the  glove  she'd  be  yours 
instead  of  mine,  li's  as  simple  as  that. 
I  think.  It's  what's  called  behaWorism, 
isn't  it?  Would  you  Hke  to  iry  it?  Tn.' 
taking  her  a  moment." 

She  turned  round  and  held  Lucy 
some  five  or  six  inches  below  the  chair- 


back,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation 
Lucy  hopped  up  there.  Mrs.  Cullen's 
hand  was  large  and  mine  is  not;  so  that  I 
was  able  to  squeeze  into  the  gaundet.  It 
surprised  me  to  see  that  she  wore  another 
large  diamond  on  that  hand,  which  un- 
der the  pressure  of  the  leather  had 
bruised  her  finger  a  litde.  .  .  .  Then  I 
held  my  wrist  five  or  six  inches  above  the 
chair-back;  and  Lucy,  with  her  belief  in 
food-stained  leather  added  to  her  belief 
in  the  highest  possible  perch,  hopped 
again. 

•'That*s  what  they  call  an  inferiority 
complex,  don't  they?''  Cullen  proudly 
demanded,  not  to  be  outdone  by  his 
wife's  use  of  that  other  catchword. 
''Madeleine  can't  understand  one  thing 
about  psychology." 

**Ver\^  well.  Larry.  I  tell  you  she's 
hungry."  his  wife  answered.  And  by 
the  tone  of  her  voice  you  would  have 
thought  her  the  hungry'  one  herself. 

I  drew  a  deep  breath,  in  which  I  got 
the  haw^k  odor,  slightly  bloody,  slightly 
peppen.-.  I  had  noticed  it  before,  but 
\siihoui  distinguishing  it  from  Mrs. 
Cullen's  French  scent.  The  body,  w^ell 
balanced  on  its  hot  feet,  weighed  less 
than  I  had  supposed.  At  the  least  move 
her  talons  pricked  the  leather  and  pulled 
it  a  bit — as  fashionable  women's  finger- 
nails do  on  certain  fabrics — though  evi- 
dently she  held  them  as  loose  and  harm- 
less as  she  could.  Only  her  grip  as  a 
\vhole  was  hard,  like  a  pair  of  tight 
heated  iron  bracelets. 

Alex  offered  her  congratulations  upon 
Lucy's  evident  peace  of  mind  with  me; 
I  would  make  a  good  falconer.  That 
reminded  me  of  my  father  and  his  magic 
\Nith  animals,  which  filled  me  with  en\-y 
and  antipathy  when  I  was  a  boy.  He 
could  force  a  crazy  colt  to  its  knees,  or 
castrate  a  young  boar,  or  chloroform  a 
desperate  trapped  owl;  and  their  \\Tetched 
muscles  relaxed  and  surrendered,  their 
eyes  bhnked  in  perfect  gentleness  in 
alignment  with  his  eyes.  His  eyes,  or 
perhaps  it  was  his  hands,  seemed  able 
to  promise  them  something.  Half  my 
life,  I  said  to  myself,  has  been  discovering 
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that  my  character  is  not  the  antithesis  or 
the  contradiction  of  his;  here  was  a  new 
kinship.  Perhaps  I '  could  cope  with 
horse  or  hog  or  doomed  bird  too  if  I  had 
to;  perhaps  even  with  a  wild  antipathetic 
son,  disinclined  to  live — who  knows? 
This  was  a  gratifying  thought  but  not 
altogether  happy:  vast  vague  potentiality 
of  things  I  did  not  wish  to  do  in  any 
case. 

I  happen  to  be  a  trifle  long-sighted; 
and  now  Lucy  was  so  close  that  I  could 
not  quite  see  her  in  focus;  and  I  have 
always  had  a  fear  of  going  blind.  One 
good  flutter,  one  simple  thrust,  and  she 
could  have  slit  an  eyelid  or  ruptured  an 
eyeball  in  an  instant.  She  did  not  shuf- 
fle much  on  the  borrowed  gauntlet. 
But  the  vague  dilated  dark  of  her  eye,  the 
naked  ring  around  it,  the  inner  eyelids 
opening  and  closing  as  instantly  as  bub- 
bles, seemed  worse  than  restlessness.  I 
was  ashamed  to  tell  her  mistress  that  I 
was  afraid.  No  doubt  the  chances  of  her 
actually  hurting  were  negligible.  Mrs. 
CuUen's  half-supercilious  glance  at  us 
was  reassuring.  Still  I  felt  rather  as  if  I 
had  a  great  thought  of  death  concen- 
trated and  embodied  and  perched  on  me. 
Whatever  had  possessed  me,  I  wondered, 
to  think  of  this  Lucy — bloodthirsty  brute 
with  a  face  like  a  gouge,  with  feet  like  two 
sets  of  dirty  scalpels — as  significant  of 
love?  Perhaps  those  two  things,  imagi- 
nary death  and  hopeless  desire,  always 
lie  close  together  in  one's  mind,  foolishly 
interchangeable. 

Mrs.  Cullen  meanwhile,  with  vacated 
wrist,  seemed  the  most  restless  woman  in 
the  world.  She  kept  crossing  and  un- 
crossing her  perfect  stilted  feet;  leaning 
this  way  and  that  in  the  soft  armchair; 
clasping  and  unclasping  her  jeweled 
fingers.  It  suggested  one  more  explana- 
tion of  her  attachment  to  Lucy;  falconry 
made  her  sit  still.  Perhaps  too  she  was 
slightly  jealous  of  my  successful  deputy- 
ship.  "The  real  reason  Lucy  likes  you 
so  much,"  she  murmured,  "is  that  it's 
getting  on  toward  mealtime.  She  fan- 
cies you  may  have  a  litde  steak  or  half  a 
pigeon  in  your  pocket.     You  look  prom- 


ising to  her.  What  do  you  suppose  has 
become  of  your  cook?  I  do  hope  he  and 
Ricketts  haven't  gone  ofi"  to  get  drunk 
together." 

She  rose  and  tripped  across  to  the  great 
window.  She  tripped  back  and  paused 
beside  us  and  teased  Lucy  as  Cullen  had 
done,  but  in  the  opposite  spirit.  The 
star  sapphire  slid  a  little  from  one  teasing 
finger  to  the  next,  which  Lucy  observed 
with  interest.  It  looked  like  an  un- 
socketed  eye,  I  thought. 

"Oh,  Alex,"  Mrs.  Cullen  said,  "you're 
so  intelligent.  I'm  afraid  you  think  me 
very  sentimental.  I'm  not  really.  I  do 
not  want  a  falcon  to  be  attached  to  me 
personally.  When  animals  get  that  sort 
of  feeling  it's  too  awful.  Knowing  the 
sound  of  your  voice,  liking  the  way  you 
smell,  wanting  to  be  touched,  all  that. 
I  hate  it.  It's  such  a  parody  of  us,  it's 
worse  than  we  are.  A  bird  like  Lucy 
is  so  simple  and  straight.  You  make  a 
promise  and  she  expects  you  to  keep  it, 
that's  all.  She  knows  what  she  wants, 
and  who  gives  it  to  her,  and  that's  that." 

Cullen  grunted,  and  assured  us  that 
his  wife  didn't  mean  a  word  of  this 
cynical  stuff.  But  he  did  agree  about 
one  thing:  "Birds  are  selfish  as  the  devil. 
That's  why  I  can't  care  for  them.  I'd 
rather  have  a  dog,  I  tell  you." 

"Do  you  hear,  Lucy?  He'd  rather 
have  a  dog."  She  said  this  in  the  way 
of  wicked  afi"ectation,  perhaps  toying 
with  the  idea  of  being  hated  by  him  for 
it. 

Then  she  turned  briskly  to  me:  "I'll 
take  her  back  now,  Mr.  Tower,  if  you 
please.    I  think  she'll  bate  in  a  minute." 

Once  more  we  exchanged  the  glove. 
Once  more  Lucy  considered,  on  the  rough 
leather,  the  stain  of  yesterdays'  meals 
and  the  hope  of  to-day's  and  to-morrow's, 
and  leaped  up  with  alacrity.  Her  mis- 
tress carefully  fondled  her  to  prevent  her 
bating,  but  she  bated  nevertheless. 

After  that,  Mrs.  Cullen  heaved  a 
greater  sigh  than  before,  not  because  it 
had  been  a  harder  struggle,  but  because 
her  own  light  but  significant  remarks 
had  hurt  her  at  last,  I  fancied.     And 
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now  she  added  that,  simple  though  hawks 
all  were,  you  could  never  really  trust  one. 
"Oh,  I  shall  have  to  be  so  careful,  never 
to  fly  Lucy  at  things  she  cannot  catch 
and  kill.  The  IccLst  failure  makes  her 
hopeless.  My  man  in  Hungary  says  that 
if  she  misses  her  quarry  twice  I  must  call 
it  a  day  and  keep  her  hooded;  otherwise 
it's  risky.  Because  if  she  should  miss  a 
third  time  she  might  leave  me;  fly  off  and 
never  return.  They're  all  alike:  the 
haggard  you've  hunted  with  for  years; 
even  the  eyas  you  have  taken  from  the 
nest  and  babied  all  its  life  .   .   ." 

"Damned  ungrateful,   I  say,"   Cullcn 
jeered. 

"No,  Larry.  Lucy  gives  up  her  free- 
dom and  stays  with  me  because  it's  a 
better  life,  more  food  and  more  fun.  If  it 
doesn't  work,  after  all,  what's  the  use? 
If  my  falconry  isn't  good  enough  .  .  ." 
Cullen  giggled.  I  didn't.  For  it  is 
the  way  religious  faith  goes,  in  the  sense 
of  God's  failure:  and  it  is  the  way  true 
love  ends:  missing  the  third  time.  That 
much  of  life  I  already  knew;  I  had  missed 
twice.  I  glanced  at  Alex,  wondering  if 
the  mysterious  turn  this  small  talk  was 
taking  troubled  her  too.  But  her  face 
had  its  pretty  well-bred  passivity;  I  could 
not  tell.  The  light  in  the  Irish  woman's 
eyes  was  fantastic,  focused  like  glass  on 
her  great  weak  husband,  then  on  me  for 
just  a  moment  with  something  like  em- 
barrassing affection.  She  and  I  under- 
stood each  other. 

She  seemed  to  me  a  very  passionate 
woman,  but  it  was  a  kind  of  plural  pas- 
sion, all  confused  or  crossed:  work  and 
play  and  sense  of  beauty,  the  maternal 
and  the  conjugal  and  the  misanthropic, 
mixed.  Perhaps  that  is  a  peculiarity  of 
childless  women.  Female  character  has 
a  great  many  secondary  traits  and  minor 
talents;  the  wear  and  tear  of  motherhood 
may  weaken  them  or  stamp  them  out. 
It  is  anarchy  if  they  all  flourish. 

"Tower,"  she  said,  "you  w^ould  make 
a  good  falconer.  Why  don't  you  take  it 
up,  in  the  States?  And  you  too,  Alex. 
Everyone  should  have  some  hobby,  some 
pet,   I   think.     And   all   the   other  pets 


really  are  too  awful.  Ugh,  how  I  de- 
spise dogs!"  she  exclaimed  in  a  dull, 
disgusted  tone  of  voice.  "Do  you  know 
what  dogs  remind  me  of?  It's  not  a  nice 
thing  to  say  but  I  do  mean  it.  Prosti- 
tutes; all  things  to  all  men,  and  all  that. 
And  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  adapting 
themselves  to  everything  and  everybody 
for  centuries,  with  no  integrity.  Men 
love  them  for  that;  it's  flattering. 

"Falcons  have  never  changed.  Forty 
centuries  of  falconry,  think  of  it!  And 
still  wild;  every  feather  as  it  was,  and  the 
same  everywhere.  I  tell  you,  there's 
nothing  like  it  in  nature.  Cats  have 
more  character  than  dogs,  if  they  only 
weren't  so  damned  amorous.  Kittens  to 
be  drowned  every  few  months;  isn't  it 
awful!" 

My  well-bred  Alex  in  spite  of  herself 
made  a  little  shocked  face.  It  startled 
me  too,  because  just  then  like  a  fool  I 
had  been  thinking  of  Mrs.  Cullen  as  a 
childless  woman.  What  about  those 
wild  Irish  sons  of  hers,  shifting  for  them- 
selves at  Cullen  Hall,  riding  and  spoiling 
her  favorite  hunters,  hunting  with  Lord 
Bild?  I  said  a  kind  of  prayer  for  them. 
That  is,  I  hoped  that  they  really  were 
wild.  Cullen  had  spoken  of  them  as 
practically  mature  men;  but  perhaps  he 
himself  was  not  mature  enough  to  judge 
of  it.  I  hoped  that  they  did  not  love 
their  mother  much.  If  they  were  at  all 
backward  or  sensitive  it  was  good  of  her, 
wise  of  her,  to  keep  out  of  Ireland. 

At  this  point  wild  Lucy  flung  up  her 
wings  and  let  her  mute  drop  to  the  floor. 
Mrs.  Cullen  cheerfully  apologized,  and 
also  proudly  called  our  attention  to  its 
whiteness.  It  meant  that  Lucy  was  in 
excellent  health.  A  healthy  falcon's 
mute  is  the  cleanest  wastage  in  nature, 
and  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  could 
Alex  or  I  have  been  offended  by  it. 
Cullen  offendedly  stirred  his  great  body 
about  in  the  great  soft  armchair;  his  face 
got  redder;  his  light  eyes  protruded. 
But  they  protruded  at  us  rather  than  it. 
Perhaps  he  feared,  or  perhaps  hoped, 
that  we  would  somehow  express  disap- 
probation or  disgust.     Alex  rang  for  Eva, 
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and  of  course  that  simple  creature  did 
not  mind;  it  rather  aniused  her.  She 
fetched  a  towel  and  some  wax,  and  knelt 
beautifully,  and  gave  tlie  parquet  a  very 
good  restoration. 

During  this,  Jean  came  rushing  in, 
sweaty  and  pleased  with  himself.  When 
he  saw  his  dear  beauty  there  on  her  knees 
he  made  a  gleeful  sound  and  gave  her  a 
tap  as  he  passed,  which  made  her  blush. 
He  and  Ricketts  in  the  Daimler  had  had 
a  blowout  on  the  back  road.  But  dinner 
would  not  be  much  delayed;  for  while 
Ricketts  had  changed  the  tire,  he  had 
seated  himself  by  the  roadside  and  dressed 
the  pigeons  with  his  jackknife. 

Mrs.  Gullen  asked  him  how  large 
Lucy's  pigeon  was;  and  he  sent  Eva  after 
it:  a  rumpled  thing  in  a  basket  with  warm 
damned  eyes.  She  instructed  them  to 
wring  its  neck  and  chop  it  in  half  and 
bring  it  back,  with  its  feathers  and  half 
the  giblets.  Meanwhile  she  asked  me  to 
move  the  straight  chair  into  a  dusky 
corner  under  the  staircase.  Though  the 
least  shy  hawk  in  the  world,  Lucy  would 
not  feed  properly  outdoors  or  with  a  light 
in  her  eyes.  Next  Mrs.  Cullen  requested 
a  number  of  towels  to  protect  her  dress, 
and  Eva  brought  a  worn-out  tablecloth; 
and  Alex  helped  tie  this  under  her  chin 
like  a  bib  and  spread  it  out  over  her  lap. 
She  sat  with  her  pretty  legs  far  apart,  no 
longer  a  fashionable  woman  but  rather 
like  a  priestess;  or  as  if  this  were  to  be 
some  surgical  operation  or  painful  travail. 

Whereupon  Jean  returned  with  the 
portion  of  pigeon.  He  let  two  drops  of 
blood  and  a  bit  of  gizzard  fall  on  the 
waxed  floor;  and  again  Eva  mopped  up. 
Mrs.  Cullen  took  the  half-bird  in  the 
hand  on  which  Lucy  perched,  pinching 
it  between  gloved  forefinger  and  thumb, 
at  Lucy's  feet;  turning  it  temptingly.  At 
first  Lucy  stared  at  Alex  and  me  so  inso- 
lently that  we  drew  a  few  steps  away  from 
the  staircase.  Jean  and  Eva  also  wanted 
to  watch,  but  Alex  reminded  them  that 
we  too  were  hungry. 

I  had  been  hearing  so  much  and  think- 
ing so  romantically  of  hawk-hunger,  that 
I  expected  a  lunge  and  a  grab,  like  a  wolf 


or  a  cat;  it  was  not  so  at  all.  It  took 
two  or  three  minutes  for  Lucy's  appetite 
to  develop,  to  accumulate.  In  a  state 
of  nature,  no  doubt  it  depends  upon  the 
fun  of  pursuit,  voluptuous  air  in  her 
wings,  and  the  hovering  and  teasing;  and 
there  would  not  be  any  real  spasm  of 
Lucy's  love  of  food  until  the  instant  she 
felt  food  in  her  beak.  Now  there  had  to 
be  time  for  some  equivalent  of  all  that  to 
take  place  in  her  narrow  mind;  time  at 
least  to  regret  it.  The  tedium  of  this 
conjugal  kind  of  repast  had  to  be  over- 
come somehow;  so  she  doubted  and 
deliberated  and  imagined. 

"Damn  your  pride,  Lucy,"  Mrs.  Gul- 
len muttered;  then  murmured  to  us  in 
her  schoolgirl  French,  because  Lucy  did 
not  understand  French,  ^'Pappettt  vient  en 
mangeantP  Upon  which  I  reminded 
myself  that  on  the  whole,  throughout  life 
as  a  whole,  the  appetites  which  do  not 
arise  until  we  have  resolved  to  eat,  which 
we  cannot  comprehend  until  we  have 
eaten,  are  the  noblest — marital,  aesthetic, 
religious  .  .  . 

At  last  Lucy's  curly  breast  did  throb; 
a  few  feathers  bristled  up;  her  wings  stood 
out  a  few  inches;  her  greenish  fists 
clenched  on  the  glove;  then  her  whole 
body  began  to  point  down  beak  first 
like  a  water-diviner's  stick.  She  set  her 
feet  a  little  farther  apart  on  her  mistress's 
wrist.  Then  she  stooped  straight  be- 
tween them  and  thrust  into  the  piece  of 
pigeon.  Mrs.  Gullen  held  it  tight. 
Lucy  braced  her  legs  and  pulled  and 
straightened  back  up  with  a  morsel, 
which  after  a  moment  she  shifted  away 
into  her  throat  and  with  a  sinuous  motion 
or  a  toss,  swallowed. 

Until  the  end,  until  there  was  no  more 
pigeon,  Mrs.  Gullen  had  to  encourage 
her  to  keep  her  mind  on  what  she  was 
doing.  "The  important  thing,"  she  said, 
"is  to  get  her  to  take  feathers  enough. 
Her  digestion  depends  a  good  deal  on 
that." 

When  she  paused  and  raised  her  weird 
face  between  mouthfuls,  it  seemed  spirit- 
ual rather  than  sensual;  a  bigoted  face. 
There  was  no  histrionic  angry  temper, 
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no  showing  off.  Thoroughly  and  slowly 
it  went  on  to  the  end,  with  meditation 
upon  every  leather,  every  eriunb  of  meat, 
every  sip  of  blood — sacramental.  Once 
or  twice,  because  she  did  not  like  the  way 
some  wisp  of  plumage  or  tiny  tendon  felt 
— or  because  she  liked  it  extremely— she 
shook  her  head  hard;  and  a  spot  of  blood 
appeared  on  Mrs.  Cullen's  bib,  a  feather 
drifted  to  the  floor.  Perhaps  you  could  not 
have  watched  it  if  you  were  squeamish; 
neither  Alex  nor  I  was.  But  after  the 
fourth  or  fifth  beakful  Lucy  had  a  bad 
moment,  modesty  or  imaginary  reple- 
tion, and  Mrs.  GuUen  asked  us  to  move 
still  farther  away;  and  we  were  glad  to  go. 
We  sat  down  beside  Cullen  in  front  of 
the  big  window. 

It  interested  me  to  observe,  or  to  guess 
at,  his  feeling  about  this.  When  his  wife 
first  called  for  Lucy's  banquet  he  had 
pulled  a  long  face.  I  think  that  may 
have  been  only  fond  anxiety,  lest  in  her 
serving  of  it  she  appeared  to  Alex  and  me 
coarse  or  comical.  He  kept  his  eyes 
averted,  but  it  was  not  disgust,  surely,  for 


it  put  him  in  mind  of  his  own  eating.  He 
talked  to  us  of  that  with  enthusiasm  and 
in  great  detail.  In  Paris  the  past  week 
someone  had  sent  them  away  out  on  the 
Avenue  Jean  Jaur^s  for  a  steak:  year 
after  year  they  always  telephoned  a 
certain  small  unsuccessful  restaurant  to 
prepare  a  supreme  cassoulel  which  took 
two  days;  and  so  forth.  Which  brought 
him  finally  to  the  present,  the  great 
casserole  of  pigeons  which  Jean  was 
preparing.  At  that  point,  I  think,  Alex 
regarded  him  almost  with  detestation. 

The  half-pigeon  out  of  the  way,  Mrs. 
Cullen  decided  to  put  Lucy  outdoors  to 
weather,  as  it  is  called.  We  followed  her 
into  the  garden  where  she  selected  the 
back  of  a  rustic  bench  as  a  suitable  perch. 
But  there  had  been  signs  of  more  than 
usual  nervousness  during  the  feeding:  it 
seemed  best  to  leave  her  hooded.  Be- 
cause of  the  unaccustomed  warmth  of 
the  afternoon,  after  Scotland,  Mrs.  Cul- 
len said,  she  had  a  slight  headache;  and 
she  retired  with  Alex  to  the  bedroom  for 
some  aspirin  and  a  moment's  repose. 


{To  be  concluded) 


MAIN  STREET  TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER 


BY  BERNARD  DeVOTO 


DOWN  where  the  spur  track  makes  a 
V  with  the  highway  U.  S.  20, 
Gopher  Prairie  still  stands,  but  Main 
Street  has  disappeared.  Its  disappear- 
ance was  confirmed  for  me  by  a  recent 
automobile  trip  through  interior  Amer- 
ica— and  seemed  the  most  important  fact 
encountered  in  ten  thousand  miles  of 
travel.  The  trip  was  made  during  a  time 
that  was  tense  with  a  more  unanimous 
dread  than  the  nation  had  ever  experi- 
enced before.  Like  all  my  countrymen,  I 
felt  a  passionate  need  to  understand  the 
bearing  on  America  of  those  events  and 
the  events  that  must  follow  them.  The 
disappearance  of  Main  Street  has  no 
obvious  connection  with  the  invasion  of 
the  Low  Countries,  but  in  the  end  I  came 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  fully  as  impor- 
tant in  what  lies  ahead  of  us.  For  as  the 
United  States  comes  into  Judgment  Day, 
its  health  will  mean  more  than  its  arma- 
ment. I  do  not  argue  here  that  the  farm 
problem  has  been  solved,  agrarian  un- 
rest ended,  or  the  economic  system  re- 
stored to  equilibrium.  I  do  report  that 
one  man  returned  from  a  two  months' 
inquiry  feeling  more  assured  about  the 
future  than  he  had  felt  before — con- 
vinced that  America  is  better  off  than  he 
had  thought. 

The  things  that  went  into  that  reassur- 
ance are  commonplaces  and  their  impli- 
cations are  platitudes,  but  their  enor- 
mous sum  has  had  too  little  attention  in 
the  press.  The  attention  of  journalism 
and  literature  has  been  directed  on  bet- 
ter advertised  revolutions  while  this  one 
has  progressed  quietly  in  places  unfamil- 


iarized  by  the  headlines.  I  can  mention 
only  a  few  phases  of  it,  and  what  I  have 
to  say  rests  on  the  superficial  impressions 
of  a  motorist;  but  I  was  referring  them  to 
a  pattern  of  experience  which  I  know 
completely,  having  been  born  in  a  small 
town  and  having  spent  half  my  life  in 
interior  America.  Besides,  in  the  rela- 
tions of  men  living  together,  what  is  a 
triviality?  When  we  read  some  years 
ago  that  silk  stockings  had  gone  on  sale 
in  Moscow,  they  seemed  not  trivial  but 
momentous.  It  is  just  as  momentous 
that  silk  stockings  have  become  the  every- 
day wear  of  American  farm  girls. 

Stockings  and  their  correlatives  finally 
crystallized  a  realization  that  had  been 
growing  in  my  nerve-ends  ever  since  I 
had  crossed  the  Ohio  line  some  days  be- 
fore. We  were  half-way  across  Kansas, 
at  Great  Bend.  My  only  interest  in  the 
town  was  historical;  it  marked  the  place 
where  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail  I  was  fol- 
lowing reached  the  Arkansas  River.  We 
got  there  late  in  the  afternoon,  visited 
the  landmarks  noted  on  our  schedule, 
put  up  at  an  excellent  small  hotel  and 
went  out  to  see  the  town.  It  is  a  clean,  a 
pleasing  town,  its  lawns  and  shade  trees 
the  more  delectable  because  of  the  tree- 
less plain  it  stands  in.  There  was  an 
effect  of  health,  invigorating  but  hard  to 
analyze,  in  the  sum  of  these  lawns  and 
trees,  the  parks,  the  schools,  the  American 
faces,  the  modulations  in  the  voices  we 
heard.  But  we  had  found  the  same  in- 
vigoration  in  other  clean  and  pleasing 
Kansas  towns,  and  here  we  thought  there 
was  something  novel. 
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Thr  1940  census  figures  arc  not  yrt 
available,  but  the  Wl\\  Kansas  ^uide 
gives  Great  Bend  5,548  inhabitants. 
More  than  that,  many  people  seemed  to 
be  on  the  sidewalks.  I  explained  to  my 
companion,  a  city  slicker,  that  this  was 
Saturday  and  that  a  fundamental  pulsa- 
tion of  American  life  brings  the  farmers 
to  town  on  Saturday,  lie  accepted  the 
information  but  presently  complained, 
"I  don't  see  any  farmers."  I  wasn't 
seeing  any,  either — and  now  I  realized 
why. 

The  statement  was  not  quite  accurate. 
Most  Kansas  faces  show  the  effect  of 
prairie  sunlight,  but  it  was  probably  cor- 
rect to  identify  the  most  darkly  burned  as 
the  faces  of  farmers.  But  if  we  could 
spot  a  farmer  we  could  not  spot  his  wife 
or  his  daughter.  They  were  indistin- 
guishable from  the  club  ladies  and  the 
debutantes  of  Great  Bend,  who  look  just 
like  the  women  and  girls  on  Madison 
Avenue  or  Boylston  Street.  I  remem- 
bered the  wagons  and  Model  T's  one  saw 
massed  along  such  curbs  as  these  on  Sat- 
urday twenty  years  ago,  and  the  abashed 
women  whose  lumpy  shoes,  coarse  stock- 
ings, horticultural  hats,  and  rusty,  an- 
tique dresses  had  so  affronted  Carol 
Kennicott,  their  most  articulate  reporter. 
Carol's  aesthetics  would  meet  no  offense 
to-day  in  Great  Bend  which,  though  not 
Gopher  Prairie,  is  only  one  postoffice 
classification  higher,  or  in  any  other  small 
town  we  had  passed  through  in  two 
thousand  miles.  In  that  distance  we 
had  seen  many  fossil  vestiges  of  earlier 
eras — canals  empty  of  water  for  a  cen- 
tury, watering  troughs  for  horses,  the 
abandoned  rights  of  way  of  interurban 
electric  lines — but  there  were  no  fossils  of 
Main  Street.  Main  Street  had  been 
obliterated. 

The  President  has  told  us  that  one- 
third  of  the  nation  is  inadequately 
clothed.  With  the  intent  signified  by 
that  battle  cry  I  completely  agree,  but  it 
contains  inaccuracies  that  have  the 
greatest  importance.  It  is  important 
that  a  large  part  of  that  one-third  is 
inadequately  clothed  only  in  so  far  as 
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ninr- tenths  of  America  is  algb.  But  i!  is 
mucli  more  important  that,  wS^qJer^sbc 
belongs  in  that  stratification,  tlic  farm- 
er's daughter  was  wearing  in  Great  Bend 
clcjthes  just  like  those  which  a  cafd  singer 
or  the  secretary  (jf  a  metropolitan  execu- 
tive would  wear  on  a  May  evening. 
They  were  on  display  in  shop  wind(jws 
which  were  exactly  like  the  shop  win- 
dows of  Oxford,  Ohio,  Great  Falls, 
Montana,  and  New  York  City.  (Do 
you  remember  Carol  Kennicott's  pain 
when  she  saw  Axel  Egge's  windows? 
"Heaps  of  sleazy  satins,  badly  woven 
galateas,  canvas  shoes  designed  for 
women  with  bulging  ankles,  steel  and 
red  glass  buttons  upon  cards  with  broken 
edges.  .  .  ."  Also  something  about  the 
flyspecks  on  crepe-paper  rosettes.)  And 
the  prices  marked  in  shop  windows  sup- 
ported the  testimony  of  the  sidewalks, 
introducing  a  further  confusion,  for  the 
metropolitan  secretary's  clothes  were 
within  the  reach  of  all  but  the  very  bot- 
tom layer  of  the  one-third.  The  farm- 
er's daughter  was  paying  S2.98  for  wash 
dresses,  $2.29  for  sport  shoes,  forty-one 
cents  for  stockings,  thirty-one  cents  for 
underwear.  Certainly,  though  the  rate 
of  exchange  between  seaboard  and  inte- 
rior America  favors  her,  she  was  not  get- 
ting stockings  as  good  as  those  she  saw 
advertised  in  Vogue  (which  twenty  years 
ago  she  did  not  read)  at  three  pairs  for 
five  dollars,  and  her  three-dollar  dress 
was  not  as  good  as  the  thirty-dollar  item 
at  Saks  that  it  was  copied  from.  But  the 
point  is  that  her  dress  was  copied  from  a 
Saks  model,  that  a  cause  of  psychological 
difference,  even  inferiority,  has  been  de- 
stroyed. Her  stockings  may  snag  too 
easily  but  they  are  silk,  her  underwear 
may  be  cheap  rayon  but  it  gives  her  skin 
self-respect,  her  dress  may  be  cheaply 
made  but  it  is  not,  as  it  once  was,  the  cos- 
tume of  an  outlander.  She  is  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  the  American  girl,  which 
makes  no  caste  discriminations  between 
Gopher  Prairie  and  Pasadena 

Move  on  from  Bonwit-Teller's  show 
windows  to  others,  Abercrombie  & 
Fitch's  for  instance,  which  are  also  ac- 
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climated  to  Gopher  Prairie.  Twenty 
years  ago  if  the  farmer's  daughter  went 
swimming  she  swam  in  the  crick  below 
the  pasture,  and  if  sLe  wore  a  bathing 
suit,  which  was  not  as  customary  as  you 
may  think,  it  was  likely  to  be  a  pair  of 
her  brother's  outgrown  overalls  trimmed 
with  scissors  as  her  discretion  might  sug- 
gest. Her  cousin  in  such  a  town  as 
Great  Bend  rented  a  shapeless  gray  cot- 
ton suit  at  an  amusement  park.  Only 
the  banker's  daughter,  who  had  been  to  a 
finishing  school,  had  a  bathing  suit  of 
her  own.  There  are  no  such  distinctions 
now;  all  women  have  bathing  suits,  and 
they  are  exactly  like  those  worn  at  Hy- 
annis,  Southampton,  and  Narragansett 
Pier.  And  not  bathing  suits  only,  but  all 
the  accessories  as  well.  The  girls  of 
Gopher  Prairie  have  beach  robes  and 
hats,  sandals  and  espadrilles,  hideous  sun 
goggles,  inflatable  sea  horses,  floating 
matchboxes,  and  the  kind  of  cocktail 
shaker  you  bury  in  the  sand.  Here  again 
the  windows  that  show  them  are  so 
ubiquitous  and  the  prices  marked  on 
them  so  low  that  you  tend  to  believe  they 
have  spread  vertically  to  the  lowest  in- 
come groups.  But  the  lateral  spread  is 
more  important:  the  most  frivolous  deco- 
rations of  metropolitan  life  are  an  accus- 
tomed possession  of  small  towns,  and 
another  provinciality  has  been  erased. 

Gopher  Prairie's  hardware  store,  its 
furniture  store,  and  especially  its  drug 
store  offer  the  same  testimony.  Watch- 
ing the  farmer's  daughter  buy  a  depila- 
tory, a  pair  of  huaraches,  or  a  set 
of  nesting  cocktail  tables  for  the  screened 
porch  over  the  milk  room,  one  reflects 
that  the  economic  system,  in  the  years  of 
its  collapse,  has  somehow  contrived  to 
distribute  goods  more  variously  and  more 
deeply  than  it  ever  did  in  the  years  of  its 
greatest  vigor.  But  one  dismisses  the 
economic  system  to  meditate  on  some- 
thing else — that  personal  devil,  the  stand- 
ardization of  American  life. 

You  recall  that  intellectuals  of  the 
1920's  grieved  over  a  process  which  they 
feared  was  reducing  the  nation  to  a 
deadly    uniformity    from    Spokane    to 


Tallahassee  by  way  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Bangor  and  making  all  Americans  utter 
the  same  speech,  think  the  same  thoughts, 
and  worship  the  same  base  ideals.  They 
had  something  there  but  did  not  know 
what  they  had;  fleeing  from  a  phantom, 
they  missed  a  reality.  In  1940  there  is 
so  little  uniformity  in  what  the  Americans 
think  about — for  instance,  the  war  to 
come — that  the  lack  of  it  might  easily 
become  a  ghastly  danger  to  the  Repub- 
lic. But  the  reality  has  annihilated 
much  that  was  deadening  and  disruptive 
in  rural  life.  Standardization  has  made 
it  possible  for  nine-tenths  of  the  women 
at  all  the  crossroads  of  America  to  wear 
clothes  that  join  them  in  the  sisterhood 
of  fashion,  to  heighten  their  sense  of  in- 
tegrity and  self-respect  with  cosmetics 
and  the  trivial  personal  accessories,  to 
surround  themselves  with  household 
furnishings  whose  design  is  exactly  that 
of  the  current  taste  in  New  York.  The 
standardization  of  American  life  has 
turned  out  to  mean  the  urbanization  of 
American  life. 

We  think  too  much  in  the  phraseology 
of  sociological  commissions.  We  should 
think  instead  of  a  farm  wife  setting  out  on 
the  pantry  shelf  fragile  drinking  glasses 
that  have  a  thin  red  line  on  them,  and  of 
a  girl  in  Great  Bend  wearing  wedge  soles. 
Such  terms  reveal  a  revolution  that  has 
been  carried  through  to  completion  in 
the  past  ten  years. 

n 

Go  back  to  the  bathing  suit.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  small  town  had  no  facilities 
for  swimming  except  the  crick,  the  old 
quarry,  or  the  mill  pond.  If  a  school 
board  had  proposed  a  pool  for  the  new 
high  school  or  a  town  council  had  sug- 
gested a  municipal  bathing  beach  it 
would  have  been  mobbed  by  taxpayers. 
Now  the  whole  expanse  of  America  is 
thickly  dotted  with  high  school  pools, 
municipal  beaches  at  the  quarry  and  the 
mill  pond,  and  new  parks  along  the  crick. 
WPA  has  brought  about  much  of  this 
change  of  course;  many  swimming  pools 
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arc  "make  work"  expedients.  But  the 
taxpayer  has  assented  to  them,  and  these 
taxes  and  also  those  he  has  vohmtarily 
levied  acjainst  himself  show  how  the 
revolution  has  worked  out  in  his  thinking 
about  his  home  town. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  Western  town  of 
thirty  thousand  could  not  support  a  pri- 
vate tennis  club  with  three  courts,  and 
there  were  no  public  courts  and  seldom 
a  high  school  court.  In  a  town  of  five 
thousand  if  you  wanted  to  play  tennis 
you  grubbed  out  a  court  in  your  back- 
yard. Now  there  are  dozens  of  courts  in 
a  town  of  thirty  thousand;  there  are 
municipal,  high  school,  and  junior  high 
school  courts  everywhere;  there  are  in- 
numerable courts  in  the  yards  of  four- 
room  district  schools  where  the  township 
roads  cross.  Tw^enty  years  ago  Sam 
Clark's  Hardware  Store  in  Gopher 
Prairie  might  display  equipment  for  pos- 
sibly four  sports,  bicycling,  baseball, 
hunting,  and  fishing.  To-day  Sam  is 
selling  more  guns  and  bicycles  than  ever 
before,  and  he  is  selling  the  parapher- 
nalia of  innumerable  other  sports — soft 
ball,  skeet,  badminton,  hiking,  skiing, 
tobogganing,  deck  tennis,  bowling,  and 
on  through  the  catalogue.  Well,  every- 
one knows  that  the  nation  has  grown 
more  ''sports  conscious,"  as  the  Russians 
phrase  it,  and  is  seeking  strength  through 
joy  as  it  is  put  elsewhere — why  do  I  make 
the  point  here?     This  is  wHy. 

There  were  spongy  areas  of  decay  in 
the  stage  of  American  culture  that  Main 
Street  represented,  with  the  urgency  of 
the  pioneer  struggle  for  existence  some- 
what abated,  the  organized  habits  of 
that  struggle  broken,  and  no  other  pat- 
tern organized  to  combat  the  monotony 
and  aimlessness  that  resulted.  To  be 
young  in  such  a  town  at  such  a  time  was 
in  some  ways  pretty  dreadful.  There 
was  so  little  amusement,  so  little  to  do! 
You  went  to  the  old  swimming  hole,  you 
played  scrub  ball  on  the  corner  lot,  you 
bicycled  or  sometimes  drove  out  of  town 
in  search  of  trout  or  grouse.  (Always 
farther  out  of  town.  The  Game  Com- 
mission had  not  stocked  the  crick  with 


cutthroats  or  set  out  Chinese  pheasants 
in  Gamble's  Addition.)  You  picked  up 
a  couple  of  companions  and  walked  a 
circuit  made  deadly  by  repetition — out 
to  the  water  tower,  across  the  tracks,  and 
back  by  way  of  the  school  for  the  deaf 
and  blind.  You  asked  rebelliously 
"What  shall  we  do?"  and  stood  in  front 
of  the  cigar  store  whistling  at  the  girls, 
you  played  pool  in  Jake's  basement,  you 
acquired  a  thin  sophistication  about 
prostitutes  and  cheap  liquor  at  an  earlier 
age  than  was  good  for  either  you  or 
Gopher  Prairie.  So  that  the  color  of 
sunset  in  the  cigar-store  windows  and  the 
click  of  pool  balls  came  to  be  permanent 
symbols  of  frustration;  they  may  trouble 
your  dreams  or  your  fiction  to  this  day. 
A  futile,  balked  anger  hardened  into 
hatred,  and  hatred  of  your  home  town  is, 
quite  simply,  decadence. 

American  literature  of  the  Twenties, 
from  Spoon  River  and  Main  Street  on,  re- 
porting this  frustration  and  decadence, 
carries  psychic  scars.  It  is  largely  a 
literature  of  hating  one's  home  town. 

So  if  there  were  no  more  to  say  of  the 
increased  facilities  for  sports  than  that 
they  give  the  young  a  better  time  than 
the  young  could  have  in  small  towns 
twenty  years  ago,  that  alone  would  be 
tremendous.  The  farmer's  daughter  ski- 
ing down  the  pasture  slope  and  the  small 
town  youth  using  the  municipal  tennis 
court  and  sailing  his  model  airplane  in 
the  park  that  did  not  exist  in  his  father's 
time  are  a  reaction  from  decadence. 
But  there  is  more.  Once  young  people 
achieved  skill,  if  at  all,  by  natural  selec- 
tion. Now  there  is  a  coach  at  the  mu- 
nicipal tennis  courts,  the  life  guard  at 
the  bathing  beach  is  a  swimming  instruc- 
tor, and  at  playgrounds,  parks,  and 
recreation  areas  instruction  is  available 
for  beginners  and  the  naturally  unskill- 
ful. Some  of  these  provisions  are  trivial 
and  more  of  them  come  from  the  depres- 
sion-born need  to  put  people  to  work. 
But  the  important  thing  is  that  a  part  of 
small  town  life  once  abandoned  to  ero- 
sion has  been  reclaimed,  and  institutions 
have  come  alive  where  formerly  there 
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were  none.  The  children  of  Bea  Soren- 
son  (she  was  Carol  Kennicott's  hired 
girl)  range  from  eight^to  seventeen  years 
of  age.  Their  live  3  are  colored  and 
enriched  by  dozens  of  agencies  that 
did  not  exist  when  Carol  was  teaching 
Bea  how  to  set  a  table  (Carol  had 
learned  in  Minneapolis).  The  Farm 
Bureau  and  other  branches  of  the  fed- 
eral government  now  offer  Gopher 
Prairie  instruction  in  all  the  household 
arts  from  cooking  to  wood-carving  by 
way  of  weaving  and  cheese-making. 
The  school  board  has  instituted  summer 
and  night  classes  in  electric  welding, 
automobile  mechanics,  short-wave  radio, 
photography,  and  from  there  on  to 
French,  water  color,  modeling  in  clay, 
and  the  theory  of  design — and  the  exten- 
sion department  of  the  State  University 
picks  up  where  the  school  board  leaves 
off.  County  and  State  agencies  increase 
the  list  and,  what  is  even  more  impor- 
tant, many  organized  efforts  have  arisen 
spontaneously  without  support  from 
government. 

It  would  be  easy  to  treat  these  or- 
ganizations with  the  contempt  literature 
directed  at  Gopher  Prairie's  "Thanatop- 
sis"  and  "Jolly  Seventeen."  Though 
their  intent  is  to  make  life  more  interest- 
ing and  more  dignified,  much  of  their 
activity  is  aimless,  much  pathetic,  much 
superficial  and  unsatisfying.  Certainly: 
the  adjectives  describe  a  large  part  of  all 
human  activity,  including  the  pursuit  of 
these  same  objectives  in  the  cities  whither 
the  young  once  had  to  migrate  to  pursue 
them.  The  point  is  that  they  no  longer 
have  that  reason  to  migrate.  The  point 
is  that  the  lack  of  these  facilities  was  a 
prime  cause  of  decadence.  The  point  is 
that  a  wastage  and  frustration  of  young 
people  in  small  towns  is  being  grappled 
with,  has  been  in  part  ended.  A  cul- 
tural soil  once  thin  is  now  deeper  and 
richer;  roots  can  get  nourishment  from 
it.  The  reports  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  and  the  deliberations  of 
the  American  Youth  Congress  (when  it  is 
not  informing  us  that  in  Russia  govern- 
ment   does    something    for    youth)    are 


enough  to  keep  our  complacence  within 
bounds.  But  a  restorative  process  is  at 
work,  one  species  of  decay  has  been  mas- 
tered, and  the  disparity  between  small- 
town life  and  metropolitan  life  that  was  a 
desperate  cleavage  in  our  culture  is  over. 
The  census  makes  clear  that  not  Gopher 
Prairie  but  Megalopolis  is  now  waning. 
Its  decline  is  due  not  altogether  to  the 
suburbanization  of  cities,  to  the  decen- 
tralization of  industry,  to  the  growth  of 
unemployment,  nor  to  the  sum  of  all 
these.  In  some  part  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  life  in  small  towns  has  grown  finer 
and  more  productive. 

The  revolution  has  occurred  without 
the  co-operation  of  literature,  which  goes 
on  reporting  Main  Street  as  it  used  to  be. 
Mr.  Archibald  MacLeish  has  lately  pro- 
nounced a  double-barreled  curse  on  his 
literary  generation  which,  he  says,  has 
misrepresented  important  aspects  of 
America  to  young  Americans  who  were 
interested  in  learning  about  it.  His  re- 
marks gratified  one  who  has  been  at- 
tacked for  declaring  that,  sometimes 
from  malice  but  oftener  from  ignorance, 
in  varying  degree;  but  on  the  whole 
American  literature  during  the  past 
twenty  years  has  misrepresented  Ameri- 
can life.  So  here  is  a  convenient  test. 
In  the  past  twenty  years  Miles  Bjom- 
stam,  Carol  Kennicott,  Cy  Bogart,  Vida 
Sherwin,  Chester  Dashaway,  and  Mrs. 
Lyman  Cass  have  made  Gopher  Prairie  a 
better  place  than  it  used  to  be — have 
given  human  life  there  more  worth. 
Look  round  the  bookstore  and  see  how 
much  literature  has  had  to  say  about  the 
job  they  have  been  doing. 

That  glance  will  be  the  more  informa- 
tive in  that  literature  is  now  undertaking 
to  champion  our  democracy.  Let  us 
not  inquire  whether  that  championing  is 
dedication  or  condescension,  valor  or 
despair;  let  us  just  keep  the  convenient 
test  in  mind.  Here  are  Miles  Bjorn- 
stam,  Carol  Kennicott,  Cy  Bogart, 
Chester  Dashaway,  Mrs.  Lyman  Cass, 
and  their  children.  You  can  look  at  them 
and  say  "Main  Street."  But  another 
name  for  them  is  American  democracy. 
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I  eavesdropped  on  a  conversation  of 
high  school  bcjys  and  i^irls  at  a  soda  foun- 
tain in  Council  Grove.  (If  Kansas  had 
a  disproportionate  impact  on  me,  re- 
member that  it  was  the  only  leg  of  my 
tour  that  I  had  known  only  from  litera- 
ture.) They  were  talking  about  the 
albums  of  Black  Seal  records  which  St. 
Louis  department  stores  and  Kansas 
City  newspapers  were  distributing  by  the 
ten  thousand.  They  were  talking  about 
the  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
and  C^sar  Franck.  They  were  talking 
about  them  easily,  naturally,  with  an 
intelligent  and  habituated  knowledge, 
altogether  without  self-consciousness.  I 
had  come  to  Council  Grove  ("pop. 
2,998,"  the  Guide  says)  solely  because 
the  wagon  trains  of  the  Santa  Fe  trade 
used  to  organize  there,  and  I  knew 
nothing  about  it  except  what  diarists  had 
said  during  the  1840's  before  the  town 
existed.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
high  school  children  of  Council  Grove 
did  not  talk  about  symphonies  at  soda 
fountains  twenty  years  ago. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  radio  has 
incalculably  increased  the  public's  un- 
derstanding and  enjoyment  of  fine  mu- 
sic. It  is  a  commonplace  that  radio  has 
raised  the  level  of  popular  music.  The 
two  facts  are  significant  in  the  urbaniza- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  reintegration 
of  small  towns.  One  should  think  of 
them  when  speculating  about  loneliness 
in  farmhouses,  and  when  lamenting  the 
prevalence  of  soap  opera  on  the  rural  air. 
It  is  tremendously  significant  for  our 
national  culture  that  music  means  more 
to  Americans  than  it  used  to,  that  there 
is  more  and  better  music  in  America  and 
a  more  eager  audience,  and  that  this 
development  also  has  mostly  come  about 
during  the  disastrous  decade.  But  that 
is  not  the  most  important  aspect  of  the 
radio  in  interior  America. 

Once  there  was  no  point  in  a  farmer's 
subscribing  to  a  daily  paper  because  by 
the  time  it  could  be  delivered  its  news 
was  no  fresher  than  that  of  a  weekly. 


Now  when  he  can  get  a  daily  paper  on 
the  date  of  publication  there  is  frequently 
no  point  in  his  getting  it  at  all.  The 
small-t(jwn  paper  is  frequently  not  worth 
having. 

Draw  circles  on  radii  representing  mail 
or  truck  delivery  round  such  cities  as  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Des 
Moines,  Omaha,  Denver,  and  Salt  Lake 
City — roughly  cities  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand population  and  above.  The  areas 
of  those  circles  are  the  portions  of  interior 
America  adequately  served  by  news- 
papers. The  vast  expanse  remaining  is 
inadequately  served.  I  use  a  simple 
test:  what  I  wanted  to  fmd  out  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  when 
every  day  I  bought  all  the  newspapers  on 
sale  and  tried  to  find  out  what  was  hap- 
pening in  Europe.  In  the  small-town 
papers  from  Ohio  to  Idaho  the  invasion 
of  France  and  the  Low  Countries  got 
from  half  a  column  to  two  columns,  some- 
times less,  almost  never  more.  And 
these  fragments  reported  the  crisis  of 
human  history  chiefly  in  the  leads  to  the 
summaries,  which  the  press  associations 
send  out  twice  a  day  by  telephone. 
Even  those  summaries,  which  were 
hardly  more  than  running  heads,  were 
sometimes  so  garbled  that  they  could  not 
be  used. 

There  was  a  sprinkling  of  editorial 
comment  on  the  news  but  little  of  it 
seemed  aware  that  what  was  happening 
in  Europe  had  any  import  for  Gopher 
Prairie.  The  only  source  of  either  in- 
formation or  comment  was  the  syndi- 
cated columns,  and  the  usefulness  of  any 
small-town  paper  depended  on  how 
many  of  them  it  carried.  If  interior 
America  had  to  depend  on  its  newspapers 
for  instruction,  it  would  have  less  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  this  w^ar  than  of 
any  other  war  that  has  affected  the 
United  States.  Considering  that  the  most 
momentous  events  in  American  history 
must  pivot  on  what  the  American  people 
learned  about  the  war,  the  failure  of  the 
small-town  press  to  educate  them  was 
terrifying. 

Or  it  would  have  been  terrifying  ex- 
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cept  for  the  radioj  which  was  doing 
the  job.  Drhing  through  the  emptiest 
countryside  I  could  tuHe  in  at  any  mo- 
ment on  a  complete  coverage.  Probably 
the  broadcasted  news  was  not  as  detailed 
as  that  carried  by  the  \ew  York  Times, 
and  perhaps  the  last  sifting  for  rumor  and 
inaccuracy  had  been  omitted,  but  it  was 
as  detailed  as  anyone  could  ask  and  as 
accurate  as  its  completeness  allowed.  It 
was  supported  by  expert  analysis,  mili- 
tary, economic,  and  political,  and  by  edi- 
torial interpretation  which  added  up  to  a 
total  bulk  fully  as  great  as  that  of  the 
national  press.  Beyond  this  a  long  series 
of  features,  debates,  and  round-table  dis- 
cussions examined  the  future  of  America 
in  the  light  of  the  news  with  a  thorough- 
ness that  the  daily  press  could  not  afford 
and  a  currency  beyond  the  power  of  the 
monthly  or  even  the  weekly  press.  All 
that  the  most  passionate  concern  needed 
was  within  reach  of  an  automobile  radio. 
Muddy  Gap,  ^Vyoming,  where  I  hoped 
to  get  information  about  the  road 
through  South  Pass,  consists  of  three 
buildings  set  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  at 
the  crossing  of  t\vo  roads  fifrv-  miles  from 
any  other  habitation.  The  woman  who 
came  out  to  fill  my  gas  tank  asked,  before 
she  unscrewed  the  cap,  ''Has  Roosevelt 
declared  war  on  them  yet?*'  and  la- 
mented that  her  radio  had  been  out  of 
repair  for  t^vent\--four  hours.  I  was  able 
to  bring  her  up  to  where  my  radio  had 
left  off  ten  minutes  before.  Teton  Basin, 
Idaho,  is  one  of  the  most  isolated  com- 
munities in  the  United  States.  Far  up  in 
its  foothills  I  hailed  a  rancher  to  ask 
where  it  was  that  a  band  of  trappers 
fought  the  Gros  Ventres  a  hundred  years 
ago.  He  proved  to  be  a  veteran  of  the 
first  world  war  and,  finding  that  I  was 
too,  he  began  to  discuss  the  new  one  and 
our  relation  to  it.  Through  his  talk  ran 
an  understanding  of  events  as  thorough 
as  if  he  had  spent  his  time  in  the  periodi- 
cal room  of  the  Xew  York  Public  Li- 
brary-; he  talked,  in  fact,  very  much  like 
friends  of  mine  who  teach  politics  at 
Harvard  College.  And  the  reason  was 
plain:  he  was  getting  the  same  informa- 


tion they  were  getting,  from  the  same 
source.  I  wonder  how  well  he  and  his 
father  understood  that  other  war  in 
Teton  Basin  in  1917. 

Wherever  my  car  pulled  up,  at  restau- 
rants, soda  fountains,  filling  stations, 
radios  were  tuned  to  catch  the  news. 
Garagemen  listened  to  them  while  they 
worked  on  engines;  talk  stopped  in  diners 
and  saloons  when  a  news  broadcast  or  a 
commentator  came  on  the  air.  At  the 
principal  hotel  of  Casper,  Wyoming,  I 
saw  a  crowded  dining  room  grow  atten- 
tive when  a  customer  crossed  to  tune  out 
a  dance  program  and  get  Elmer  Davis;  at 
Scottsbluff,  Nebraska,  a  clerk  would  not 
sell  me  tobacco  till  we  had  analyzed  what 
John  Gunther  had  said  half  an  hour  be- 
fore. Messrs.  Davis,  Gunther,  Swing, 
Kaltenborn,  and  their  colleagues,  the 
overseas  correspondents  of  NBC  and 
CBS,  the  speakers  on  Mutual's  weekly 
round  tables,  were  quoted  to  me  all  the 
way  across  the  continent  and  back. 
Evening  by  evening  for  more  than  tvvo 
months  I  found  the  lounges  of  small 
hotels  and  the  courts  of  tourist  camps  a 
serial  forum  where  the  news  from  Europe 
and  its  meaning  for  us  all  was  threshed 
out  by  staff,  transients,  and  the  neighbors 
who  dropped  in,  with  the  loud  speaker 
bringing  us  up  to  date.  There  has  al- 
ways been  this  forum  in  America,  as  far 
back  as  the  Committees  of  Correspond- 
ence, as  far  back  as  the  minister  of  the 
First  Church  prefacing  his  sermon  with 
excerpts  from  the  last  express.  It  has 
gathered  round  the  cracker  barrel  in  the 
general  store  and  on  the  steps  of  Gopher 
Prairie's  grange  hall  in  all  our  genera- 
tions. But  never  before  has  it  known  so 
currently  and  so  fully  what  it  was  talk- 
ing about.  Here  also  ignorance  has 
been  dissipated  and  isolation  destroyed, 
and  the  small  town  is  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  Xew  York  City. 

Nothing  comparable  could  have  been 
achieved  by  the  provincial  press.  In 
entire  States — New  Mexico,  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  and  Montana  for  instance — there 
is  not  a  single  newspaper  capable  of 
informing  its  readers  properly  about  the 
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events  that  are  determining  their  future; 
areas  much  larger  than  a  single  State  arc 
alarmingly  undernourished  by  the  press. 
But  there  need  be  no  alarm.  Haphaz- 
ardly, almost  without  plan,  and  largely 
from  the  advertising  of  razor  blades,  corn 
flakes,  and  cigarettes,  an  instrument  of 
public  service  has  developed  to  meet  an 
urgent  need.  In  deserts  where  water 
sells  by  the  quart,  in  foothill  settlements 
that  will  not  have  electric  powder  for  an- 
other generation,  in  mountain  bowls 
where  the  roads  are  closed  for  four 
months  of  the  tw-elve,  the  radio  networks 
are  supplying  their  auditors  with  all  the 
news  that  comes  into  Times  Square. 
You  can  think  of  them  as  lonely  people 
listening  to  radios  in  the  waste  places,  or 
you  can  think  of  them  as  a  populace  and 
an  electorate.  If  you  believe  that  this  is 
the  most  tremendous  crisis  that  America 
has  ever  had  to  face,  then  you  are  com- 
forted by  the  knowledge  that  the  Ameri- 
cans know  more  about  it,  what  goes  into 
it  and  what  must  come  out  of  it,  than 
they  have  e\-er  known  about  anything 
before  it  in  all  their  history.  If  igno- 
rance of  events  and  lack  of  interest  in 
them  and  lack  of  critical  discussion  of 
them  w^ere  parts  of  what  we  used  to  call 
the  provincial  mind,  then  here  is  one 
more  way  in  which  Main  Street  has  been 
obliterated.  If  an  informed  and  en- 
lightened public  is  evidence  of  demo- 
cratic health,  then  the  American  democ- 
racy is  healthier  to-day  than  it  has  ever 
been  before. 

IV 

A  trip  across  America  by  automobile 
discloses  other  solaces  than  those  I  have 
dwelt  on  here,  some  of  them  irrelevant, 
no  doubt,  or  even  mystical.  It  is  in- 
vigorating to  see  the  map  translated  into 
a  loveliness  too  long  forgotten,  the 
beauty  of  the  prairies  merging  into  the 
beauty  of  the  plains,  and  the  plains  in- 
tensifying toward  the  mountains  and 
deserts.     It  is  heartening  to  encounter  in 


rapid  sequence  so  man)^  of  the  natic 
treasuries,  farms,  ranches^ 
highways,  waterways,  dams,  mines,  for- 
ests.  The  repetition  convinces  you  thai 
the  sum  of  them  can  stand  a  far  greater 
strain  than  has  yet  been  put  on  it.  It  is 
more  heartening  to  see  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  against  the  forces  of  dis- 
integration, forests  growing  in  logged-out 
areas,  dams  holding  water  in  midsummer 
that  started  downstream  as  a  flood  in  late 
April,  land  being  built  up  where  land 
had  been  allowed  to  blow  away.  In 
such  simplicities  as  these  there  is  an 
assuagement  hardly  communicable  in 
words,  a  palliative  of  our  daily  despair. 
But  the  change  in  a  way  of  life  is  more 
than  a  palliative  of  despair;  seeing  it 
reawakens  one's  belief.  For  this  thing 
has  happened  and  there  it  is.  Basic 
problems  of  the  American  social  order 
remain  undiminished  or  even  untouched, 
but  one  basic  problem  has  been  more 
successfully  solved  than  the  nation  has 
been  made  aware  of.  Between  that 
earlier  war  and  this  one,  but  with  no  Ten 
or  Twenty  Year  Plan,  our  rural  districts 
and  small  towns  have  been  transformed. 
They  are  a  long  way  short  of  Utopia's 
suburbs  still,  but  it  is  clear  that  there 
hav*e  been  at  work  in  them  curative  forces 
that  arrest  decay.  During  the  decade 
when  we  have  feared  or  even  boasted 
that  our  progress  had  reached  an  end,  a 
native  civilization  has  grown  finer  and 
more  vigorous.  A  deeper,  richer  soil 
covers  our  roots,  and  there  need  be  less 
anxiety  about  the  roots.  That  is  some- 
thing to  be  remembered  in  the  days  to 
come.  It  may  well  be.  as  tlie  phantas\- 
of  doom  assures  us,  that  May  10,  1940, 
marked  the  beginning  of  our  ebb.  If 
so,  here  are  the  abutments  and  retaining 
walls  to  resist  it.  They  have  been  too 
litde  noticed;  they  are  stronger  than  the 
phantasy  takes  account  of.  They  may 
be  strong  enough  to  do  the  job.  Strong 
enough  perhaps  to  do  it  and  a  little 
more. 
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PLAIN  SPEAKING  ABOUT  LATIN 

AMERICA 


BY  LEWIS  HANKE 


To  ONE  recently  returned  from  visiting 
most  of  the  republics  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  almost  single-hearted  concentra- 
tion of  our  press  on  the  Nazi  activities 
there  comes  as  a  disquieting  fact.  In 
Bogotd,  Santiago,  Buenos  Aires,  Sao 
Paulo,  or  Rio  de  Janeiro  one  may  find  in 
the  leading  papers  columns  of  news  on 
the  United  States  and  its  multifold,  some- 
times bizarre  activities,  but  in  our  papers 
information  on  Latin  America  usually 
takes  the  form  of  scarce  articles  on  the 
Nazi  threat  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  American  public  is  now  being 
subjected  to  a  news  blitzkrieg  concerning 
Latin  America.  It  is  a  hemisphere  ripe 
for  the  taking,  we  are  told,  and  every 
possible  "insinuendo"  is  used  to  make  us 
see  Nazi  troopers  every  time  we  peer 
across  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  Nazi  offensive  there,  and  the 
many-sided  fifth-column  activity  which 
supports  it  is,  judging  from  our  news- 
papers, apparently  the  only  newsworthy 
topic  on  Latin  America.  Perhaps  the 
Dies  Committee  has  so  conditioned  the 
public  palate  that  only  raw  red  meat  is 
acceptable.  Our  newspapers  rush  corre- 
spondents around  the  twenty  republics 
by  air,  who  in  each  capital  pause  long 
enough  to  sharpen  their  pencils  and 
pose  the  now  familiar  question:  "And 
how  much  fifth-column  activity  have 
you  here?"  Sometimes  a  correspondent 
spends  as  much  as  a  full  week  in  one 
country  gathering  data  for  his  cable 
despatch.  And  practice  makes  perfect, 
because   a    Congressman   who   recently 


spent  one  day  in  Puerto  Rico  was  able  to 
ferret  out  widespread  Nazi  activity  there 
and  to  predict  a  serious  and  imminent 
uprising. 

In  the  face  of  this  menace  our  people 
are  not  idle.  Groups  of  clubwomen  tour 
the  southern  republics,  two  symphony 
orchestras  play  in  the  more  sophisticated 
capitals,  and  a  caravan  of  business  men 
proposes  to  motor  around  Central  and 
South  America  this  fall.  These  and 
many  other  moves  are  designed,  one 
learns,  to  improve  our  relations  with 
Latin  America  and  somehow  or  other 
help  defeat  the  Nazis  there. 

This  concentration  of  public  attention 
upon  the  Hitler  menace  is  perhaps  nat- 
ural, but  may  lose  rather  than  win 
friends  for  us  in  Latin  America;  and  un- 
fortunately it  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  has  the  best  opportunity 
presented  for  a  hundred  years  to  place 
our  relations  with  the  other  American 
republics  on  an  honest  and  lasting  basis. 
This  opportunity  we  are  in  danger  of 
muffing  because  of  sheer  ignorance  and 
lack  of  information.  It  is  no  comfort 
to  remember  that  "'twas  always  so"  and 
that  we  have  always  oscillated  violently 
in  our  attitude  toward  Latin  America 
between  simplification  and  mystification. 
There  was  a  time  when  all  their  actions 
were  mysterious  and  everything  was  ex- 
plained by  a  reference  to  those  inex- 
plicable Latins;  charming  of  course,  but 
quite  beyond  the  ken  of  rational  people 
like  ourselves.  We  are  just  now  in  a 
simplification  phase,  just  as  we  were  be- 
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fore  the  First  World  War.  In  the  news- 
paper cartoons  the  Latin  American  was 
always  a  handsome,  guitar-strumming 
fellow  with  provocative  mustachios  who 
strutted  in  the  moonlight  before  his 
beauteous  seiiorita's  ancestral  home. 
The  beauteous  senorita,  moved  by  her 
lover's  passionate  song,  allowed  him  to 
squeeze  her  hand  through  the  iron  grat- 
ing of  the  window  of  her  ancestral  home, 
and  climactically  tossed  him  a  rose.  It 
was  a  pretty  picture  and  many  people 
saw  it  in  their  mind's  eye  (and  nothing 
else,  except  perhaps  Pancho  Villa  leading 
his  ragged  band  across  the  horizon)  when 
they  thought  of  Latin  America  in  those 
faroff  days  before  1914.  Now  the  one 
image  clear  to  all  who  can  read  the  news- 
papers is  this:  a  Nazi  agent  lurking  be- 
hind every  door  in  Latin  America. 
Nearly  everything  else  to  the  south  is 
seemingly  irrelevant.  At  a  time  when 
Leland  Stowe's  sensational  articles  on 
Nazi  activity  in  Norway  before  and  dur- 
ing the  German  occupation  are  being 
sharply  challenged,  and  when  our  rela- 
tions to  our  American  neighbors  are  of 
prime  importance,  does  it  not  behoove  us 
to  avoid  unduly  simplifying  our  Latin 
American  friends  and  their  problems? 

The  Nazi  danger  exists  of  course,  and 
it  would  be  naive  to  underestimate  the  pos- 
sible havoc  Hitler's  agents  could  create 
in  Latin  America.  It  does  not  forward 
the  cause  of  inter- American  understand- 
ing, however,  to  label  indiscriminately 
all  Germans  and  persons  of  German 
ancestry  in  the  southern  republics  as 
"Nazi,"  for  they  may  be  missionaries, 
escaped  Jew^s,  or  solid  citizens  married 
into  important  and  respectable  Brazilian, 
Chilean,  or  Argentine  families.^  These 
Germans  would  bitterly  resent  being  con- 
sidered Hitler's  stooges  and  their  thoughts 
can  only  be  imagined  on  reading  the 
statement  of  a  well-known  professor  in 
this  country  who  recently  proclaimed, 
in  a  women's   magazine  with  an  enor- 

*  Major  Aristoteles  de  Lima  Camara,  a  Brazilian  army 
officer,  strongly  defends  the  thesis  that  the  majority  of 
Germans  in  southern  Brazil  are  useful,  law-abiding  Brazilian 
citizens,  in  a  recently  published  article,  "Os  alemaes  no  sul 
do  Brasil,"  Revista  de  Imigrafac  e  Colonizafao,  ano  1  (1940), 
No.  1,  pp.  33-46. 


mous  circulation,  that  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can republics  "have  large  German  and 
Italian  minorities  {numbered  literally  in  the 
millions)  which  already  have  been  organized 
for  sinister  purposes  originating  in  Berlin 
and  Rome."      (The  italics  are  mine.) 

\{  we  are  to  combat  the  Nazi  menace, 
we  ought  to  know  what  it  is,  and  the 
American  public  would  be  better  in- 
formed on  its  true  extent  if  our  news- 
papers took  Latin  America  seriously 
enough  to  station  a  few  of  their  crack  re- 
porters in  the  key  places — say  Mexico 
City,  Havana,  Bogotd,  Santiago,  Buenos 
Aires,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
For  it  is  an  ominous  fact  that  there  is  not 
a  single  first-line  American  newspaper 
correspondent  stationed  permanently  in 
Latin  America.  A  great  volume  of  news 
is  already  collected  there  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press  and  the  United  Press,  but  our 
newspapers  use  only  a  small  fraction. 
Special  trips  to  Latin  America  have  been 
made  by  competent  reporters,  and  it  is 
announced  that  John  Gunther  is  getting 
ready  to  worm  his  way  inside  South 
America,  but  this  is  not  enough.  We 
need  in  our  editorial  offices  executives 
who  will  send  outstanding  reporters  to 
live  in  Latin  America,  and  will  see  to  it 
that  the  news  collected  there  is  used. 
We  should  no  longer  then  be  faced  with 
this  dangerous  situation:  at  a  time  when 
our  relations  with  our  southern  neighbors 
are  more  important  than  ever  before,  the 
run  of  the  mine  news,  which  would  pro- 
vide a  factual  background  for  a  truer 
picture  of  Latin  America,  is  not  made 
available  to  our  public  in  any  considera- 
ble quantity  and  none  of  our  outstanding 
reporters  lives  in  any  of  those  countries 
to  paint  the  perspective  with  a  skilled  and 
authoritative  pen.  (As  this  article  goes 
to  press,  word  has  arrived  that  Time, 
Inc.,  has  again  scooped  the  newspapers 
by  opening  up  a  permanent  office  in 
Buenos  Aires.) 

There  looms  an  even  greater  danger 
from  this  blotting  out  by  the  "Nazi 
menace"  of  all  other  news  of  Latin 
America.  The  widespread  movement 
to   improve   our   cultural   relations   has 
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been  overshadowed  by  the  persistent 
publicity  given  to  fifth-column  activities. 
Now  if  the  United  States  government 
wishes  to  take  a  step  ^toward  improving 
inter- American  cult  iral  relations  such  a 
move  may  easily  be  suspect,  seeming  to 
arise  more  from  a  desire  to  thwart  Hitler's 
agents  or  to  aid  us  to  secure  the  naval 
and  air  bases  necessary  to  protect  the 
Panama  Canal,  than  from  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  their  culture.  Once  the  crisis  is 
over,  this  political  interest  in  their  cul- 
ture, if  it  is  shallowly  rooted,  will  topple 
over.  Such  a  crash  would  raise  an  echo 
to  be  heard  throughout  the  Americas 
very  unpleasantly  for  many  years  to 
come. 

II 

The  brief  history  of  our  attempts  to  em- 
bark on  a  cultural  program  under  gov- 
ernment auspices  merits  detailed  atten- 
tion, but  it  may  be  useful  to  consider 
first  the  case  of  the  Germans  in  southern 
Brazil,  where  the  Nazi  menace  is  sup- 
posed to  be  greatest  because  of  the  con- 
centration of  Germans  there.  So  far  as 
I  know,  none  of  the  newspaper  writers 
who  harp  on  this  chord  has  ever  lived 
or  even  visited  in  Blumenau,  Floria- 
nopolis,  Curitiba,  or  Porto  Alegre.  If 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  had  sent  one  of 
the  Mowrers  to  Brazil  five  years  ago  with 
orders  to  visit  the  length  and  breadth  of 
that  vast  country,  from  the  Amazon  to 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  Minas  Geraes  and  Matto  Grosso,  here 
is  the  sort  of  information  the  American 
newspaper-reading  public  might  be  get- 
ting to-day. 

Brazil  is  the  greatest  melting  pot  in  the 
world.  Its  basic  Portuguese  culture  has 
enabled  it  to  fuse  and  absorb  the  Indian 
and  Negro  cultures  into  one  of  the  most 
interesting  mixtures  known  to-day.  It  is 
a  peaceful  land,  with  no  tradition  of 
bloody  revolution  or  civil  war.  There 
is  probably  no  country  in  the  world 
where  Hitler's  racial  doctrines  would  find 
scantier  soil  in  which  to  root  than  in 
Brazil.  Gilberto  Freyre,  a  brilliant  Bra- 
zilian sociologist,  historian,  and  publicist. 


has  devoted  his  life  to  proclaiming  through 
his  writings  the  past  and  present  of  his 
country  in  which  the  Portuguese,  Negro, 
Indian,  and  other  peoples  have  fused  and 
are  being  fused  into  a  Brazilian  culture. 
Those  who  fear  the  influence  of  totali- 
tarian dogma  in  Brazil,  therefore,  would 
do  well  to  ponder  these  words  of  Freyre: 

It  is  this  past  marked  by  almost  fraternal  col- 
laboration of  African  culture — and  indigenous 
culture  as  well — with  the  European,  which  gives 
Brazil  one  of  its  strongest  traces  of  individuality. 
It  is  this  which  sets  us  apart  to-day  from  those 
European  groups  for  which  there  can  be  no 
compromise,  no  temporizing,  between  one  cul- 
ture and  another,  between  one  race  and  an- 
other, and  for  which  there  exists  only  the  ex- 
clusive domination  of  one  race,  of  one  culture, 
which  considers  itself  superior.  In  our  immi- 
gration policy,  we  Brazilians  cannot  act  in  con- 
tradiction with  this  past,  which  constitutes  a 
powerful  national  tradition  and  which  does  not 
permit  us  to  welcome,  on  our  soil  and  in  our  life, 
peoples  radically  opposed  to  that  which  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  fundamental  in  Brazil- 
ian evolution — a  free  intercommunication  of 
cultures  and  a  thoroughgoing  mixture  of  races 
within  an  essentially  Brazilian  framework. 

Now  consider  the  Germans  in  southern 
Brazil  against  that  background,  many  of 
them  poor,  peasant  folk  who  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  began  to  come  to  a  foreign 
land  because  their  own  country  offered 
them  so  little.  Devout  Catholics  and 
Protestants  they  are,  and  thus  not  likely 
to  look  with  favor  upon  the  policies  of 
pagan  Nazi  Germany.  During  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  now  they  cling  to 
some  of  their  customs  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  "Brazilianization" 
policy  of  the  government  and  the  whole 
social  trend  in  Brazil  will  eventually 
make  them  true  Brazilian  citizens.  The 
very  generosity  of  Portuguese  culture  in 
its  relation  with  other  cultures  will  doubt- 
less work  toward  the  comparatively  pain- 
less process  of  "Brazilianization."  Our 
battleships  and  our  air  fleets  will  not  be 
able  to  defend  this  Brazilian  culture  from 
the  Nazi  menace.  Brazil  has  a  stronger 
weapon  than  mere  force,  namely  assimi- 
lation, and  I  suspect  will  triumph  in  the 
end,  refusing  to  accept  either  Nazi  lead- 
ership or  our  own.  Incidentally,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Brazilian  attitude 
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toward  races  and  peoples  provides  a 
sounder  basis  for  future  develo|)nient 
than  cither  the  Nazi  doctrine  or  our  gen- 
eral practice  toward  our  own  Negroes 
and  Indians. 

Such  general  considerations  as  these 
sugu^est  that  there  is  not  ready  at  hand  a 
simple  answer  to  that  inevitable  question 
posed  by  the  roving  reporter  who  inter- 
rupts his  air  flight  for  a  matter  of  hours 
to  jot  down  all  the  answers  on  Nazi  ac- 
tivity in  southern  Brazil.  But  a  series  of 
such  articles  by  a  discerning  writer  who 
took  time  to  live  in  the  country,  learn  its 
language  and  customs,  mingle  with  its 
politicians,  business  men,  and  intellec- 
tuals might  approach  in  authenticity  and 
value  the  Russian  articles  of  Walter 
Duranty  or  W.  H.  Chamberlin.  And 
is  Russia  more  important  to  us  than 
Latin  America? 

Ill 

But  to  return  to  the  attempts  made  in 
this  country  to  improve  our  cultural  re- 
lations with  Latin  America.  The  gov- 
ernment took  the  lead  two  years  ago  by 
setting  up  a  Division  of  Cultural  Rela- 
tions in  the  State  Department.  Before 
it  was  born,  voices  outside  and  inside 
the  Department  were  heard,  insisting 
that  the  Division  must  not  become  a 
propaganda  agency  nor  adopt  the  tac- 
tics of  the  Nazis  and  Fascists  in  Latin 
America.  There  resulted^  a  situation 
similar  to  that  of  the  well-known  lass  who 
was  urged  to  hang  her  clothes  on  the 
hickory  tree  but  not  go  near  the  water. 
For  the  Division  was  set  up  in  a  political 
department  of  the  government  and  was 
designed  to  serve  a  political  purpose. 
Yet  the  Division  found  itself  hedged  in  at 
almost  every  turn  by  prohibitions;  there 
were  so  many  activities  it  could  not  en- 
gage in.  And  it  languished  for  lack  of 
funds.  At  a  time  when  good- will  bomb- 
er flights  were  made  to  Latin  America 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat — well,  at  least  every 
time  a  president  was  inaugurated  there — 
the  Division  was  forced  to  talk  big  and  do 
little  because  money  was  lacking. 

There  was  never  any  dearth  of  good 


ideas.  Four  conferences  were  held  in 
Washington  in  the  fall  of  1939  on  inter- 
American  relations  in  the  fields  of  art, 
music,  education,  and  publications,  to 
which  important  people  fhjcked  from  all 
over  the  country  and  at  which  useful 
ideas  fairly  burgeoned.  But  all  these 
ideas  involved  money  for  their  achieve- 
ment and  little  was  forthcoming.  The 
Division  has  never  received  suflicicnt 
funds  although  cash  seems  to  be  avail- 
able for  other  purposes.  I  have  often 
wondered  how  much  those  good-will 
bomber  flights  cost — the  one  made  to 
Brazil  last  year  to  help  celebrate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  republic  in- 
cluded several  expensive  planes  and  a 
complement  of  thirty-three  men .  What- 
ever the  sum,  it  is  certain  that  the  Divi- 
sion of  Cultural  Relations  of  the  State 
Department  has  been  forced  to  drag 
along  on  a  very  thin  diet  and,  unless 
the  situation  changes  radically,  will  be 
obliged  to  fall  into  a  state  of  respectable 
desuetude. 

Nor  have  other  government  attempts 
brought  forth  more  fruit.  A  weak  com- 
mittee with  an  imposing  title,  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Co-opera- 
tion with  the  American  Republics,  was 
set  up  some  two  years  ago  under  the 
aegis  of  the  State  Department  to  enable 
the  various  government  agencies  (Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Tariff  Commission,  Maritime 
Commission,  Federal  Works  Agency, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Public  Health  Service, 
Department  of  Labor,  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  Library  of  Congress) 
to  work  out  a  general  program  for  im- 
proving relations  with  Latin  America. 
A  million-dollar  plan  was  drawn  up,  but 
at  the  last  minute  it  was  decided  to  make 
each  agency  present  separately  its  own 
part  of  the  proposed  program  in  its  own 
deficiency  bill.  Thus,  instead  of  form- 
ing a  solid  front,  the  agencies  were  di- 
vided and  naturally  lost.  The  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  for  example,  had  to 
press  its  request  for  funds  to  prepare  a 
Handbook    oj   the    South    American    Indians 
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along  with  its  deficiency  request  for 
some  electrical  wiring  in  its  basement. 
The  resulting  confusion^  may  well  be  im- 
agined, and  only  a  minute  sum  was 
granted  by  Congress.  In  June  of  this 
year,  after  some  feverish  meetings,  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  presented, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  budget  bureau 
and  State  Department  officials,  a  modest 
proposal  involving  a  grand  total  of  some 
$250,000,  just  about  the  cost  of  one  gun 
sighter  on  a  battleship.  Congress  voted 
some  billions  for  defense  but  slashed 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  budget 
in  two.  The  money  granted  will  be  well 
spent,  but  the  sum  seems  unimpressive 
when  compared  with  the  half  billion 
dollars  proposed  to  Congress  to  facilitate 
loans  to  Latin  America  through  the 
Import-Export  Bank. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  only  a 
modest  assistance  can  be  expected  from 
Congress  in  the  general  cultural  pro- 
gram, either  through  the  Division  of  Cul- 
tural Relations  or  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  for  Co-operation  with  the 
American  Republics.  One  must  not  be 
dogmatic,  however,  and  this  may  be  too 
gloomy  a  prognostication,  for  as  this 
article  is  being  written,  word  comes  that 
Nelson  Rockefeller  has  accepted  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  invitation  to  serve  on 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  as  Co- 
ordinator of  Commercial  and  Cultural 
Relations  between  the  American  Repub- 
lics. His  task  will  be,  the  newspapers 
inform  us,  to 

.  .  .  handle  details  of  the  much-amended  car- 
tel plan  if  it  is  placed  in  operation.  Remedies 
for  the  South  American  surplus  situation  would 
probably  receive  first  attention  at  his  hands. 

Further,  there  were  credible  reports  that 
Rockefeller  might  be  asked  to  create  and 
manage  a  counter-propaganda  campaign  in 
Latin  .\merica  designed  to  overcome  and  neu- 
tralize German  propaganda. 

The  State  Department's  di\dsion  of  cultural 
relations,  in  existence  about  two  years,  has  been 
handling  mosdy  the  exchange  of  students,  peri- 
odicals and  other  literature.  It  has  stead- 
fastly kept  away  from  what  might  be  called  a 
pro-American  propaganda  campaign  in  the 
Latin  American  nations. 

Whatever  his  functions  prove  to  be,  it 


is  more  than  likely  that  President  Roose- 
velt has  realized  that  money  is  needed  to 
make  the  mare  go,  and  that  due  provision 
will  be  made.  One  wonders,  however, 
whether  Mr.  Rockefeller,  instructed  to 
mend  both  commercial  and  cultural 
fences,  will  be  able  to  find  much  time  for 
the  second  type  when  the  first  present 
so  many  difficulties.  And  even  if  he 
does,  is  it  not  possible  that  some  Latin 
Americans  may  look  upon  this  combina- 
tion of  business  and  culture  as  a  not  too 
subtle  and  streamlined  version  of  dollar 
diplomacy?  Anyone  who  realizes  the 
hitherto  inadequate  efforts  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  this  vital  field  can  only  wish 
Mr.  Rockefeller  godspeed  and  hope  that 
he  will  be  able  against  great  odds  to  put 
new  life  into  a  movement  which  is  grop- 
ing for  direction  and  starving  for  lack  of 
Congressional  support. 

If  the  government  has  thus  far  failed 
to  make  any  large  commitments,  why  did 
the  private  foundations  not  step  in? 
That  is  the  question  many  people  are 
asking  and  there  appears  to  be  no  satis- 
factory answer.  For  our  foundations 
are  clearly  non-political,  have  worked 
out  a  wise  policy  of  distributing  funds, 
and  have  funds  to  distribute.  True, 
some  foundations  are  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  activities  outside  the  United 
States;  others,  such  as  the  Guggenheim 
Memorial  Foundation,  are  doing  excel- 
lent work  so  far  as  their  limited  funds  will 
permit.  But  what  about  the  other  great 
foundations,  one  of  which  proclaims  in 
its  charter  as  its  aim  '"to  promote  the 
well-being  of  mankind  throughout  the 
world"?  If  the  foundation  officials  were 
engaged  in  a  careful  survey  of  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  Latin-American  field,  we 
might  hope  for  the  future,  but  so  far  as  I 
know  no  presidents  or  vice-presidents 
have  yet  gone  to  spy  out  the  South 
American  land,  at  least  in  the  non- 
medical fields.  Much  valuable  public 
health  work  has  been  performed,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
and  it  would  thus  seem  logical  for  some 
foundation  to  push  on  into  the  fields  of 
the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities, 
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where  prol)leins  even  more  (lillic  nil  of" 
solution  arc  waiting. 

Perhaps  the  foundations  wish  to  em- 
phasize their  non-political  nature  by  not 
climbing  on  the  bandwagon,  now  that 
the  American  j)ublic  realizes  the  political 
slakes  involved  in  our  inter-American 
relations.  Perhaps  the  scarcity  of  soundly 
established  imiversities  and  other  cultural 
institutions  in  Latin  America  makes  the 
foundations  pause,  because  their  policy 
is  to  assist  institutions  which  have  a 
reasonable  hope  of  securing  permanent 
support  within  the  country.  Yet  some 
strong  institutions  do  exist,  such  as  the 
Municipal  Library  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil; 
the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  in  Santiago, 
Chile;  the  University  of  Colombia  in 
Bogotd;  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Letters  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Perhaps  the  foundations  have  discov- 
ered that  our  own  universities  have  failed 
to  develop  adequate  personnel  for  Latin- 
American  work  and  hence  we  lack  men 
and  women  fitted  for  carrying  out  good 
plans,  many  of  which  already  exist  on 
paper.  Although  this  country  may  boast 
a  distinguished  past  and  respectable 
present  in  some  fields  of  Latin-American 
scholarship  {The  Hispanic- American  His- 
torical Review  has  been  published  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  hundreds  of  courses 
are  offered  by  our  universities),  it  prob- 
ably is  still  true  that  capable,  well- 
trained  workers  in  the  vineyard  are  too 
few.  Is  this  very  situation  not  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  foundations? 

Let  us  grant  that  the  foundations  ought 
not  to  enter  Latin  America  for  political 
reasons,  that  the  strongly  established  in- 
stitutions in  Latin  America  are  few,  and 
that  our  own  universities  have  not  de- 
veloped an  adequate  personnel.  It  is 
still  true  that  Latin  America  remains  one 
of  the  great  relatively  virgin  areas  await- 
ing scholarly  investigation.  Latin- Amer- 
ican archives  have  been  barely  touched, 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages 
spoken  in  the  new  world  offer  just  as 
valuable  and  interesting  problems  as  the 
English  spoken  here,  and  many  of  the 
countries  are  virtually  sociological  labo- 


ratcjries  where  social  pr(K:(!sscs  ni;iy  be 
watched  in  operation. 

But  emphasis  need  not  be  laid  wJKjlly 
on  new  contributions  to  knowledge  to  be 
made  in  this  rich  field.  Latin  America 
also  offers  a  spacious  realm  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge.  Her  illiterate  mil- 
lions nmst  be  taught  to  read  and  the 
world's  accumulated  knowledge  brought 
to  them.  But  how?  There  is  no  easy 
answer  to  this  question,  but  the  founda- 
tions might  well  help  to  provide  one  by 
devoting  more  substantial  appropriations 
in  the  Latin-American  field. 

Our  great  private  foundations  must 
face  many  pressures  of  course,  but  if  one 
of  their  functions  is  to  seek  out  pressing 
problems  and  help  to  alleviate  them,  it 
would  seem  that  the  foundations  have 
thus  far  missed  this  particular  bus,  and 
that  only  stern  and  purposeful  running 
will  enable  them  to  catch  it.  True,  some 
funds  have  been  granted,  mostly  to  in- 
stitutions in  this  country  for  their  Latin- 
American  activities.  Yet  how  much 
more  could  be  accomplished  if  the  foun- 
dations would  make  some  decisive  and 
courageous  move,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  the  humanities  and  the  social 
sciences ! 

IV 

At  this  point  I  hear  voices  exclaiming, 
"If  the  government  and  the  foundations 
have  shown  timidity,  what  constructive 
suggestions  can  be  made  in  the  present 
impasse  which  you  paint  so  darkly?" 
Before  attempting  to  suggest  an  answer  to 
this  pertinent  question,  I  should  like  to 
set  down  certain  general  considerations. 

First,  let  us  remember  that  our  interest 
in  Latin  America  has  had  a  long  history. 
Since  the  first  struggles  of  the  Latin- 
American  peoples  for  independence, 
some  United  States  citizens  have  taken  a 
sympathetic  and  lively  interest — a  fact 
not  to  be  forgotten  during  all  the  huffing 
and  pufffng  of  present  day  cultural  am- 
bassadors. Young  men  with  romantic 
fire  in  their  eyes  fought  for  the  rebels 
against  Spain  over  a  hundred  years  ago; 
statesmen  realized  the  political  stakes  in- 
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volved,  and  commercially-minded  Yan- 
kees scented  possible  profits.  David  de 
Forest  of  New  Haven,  for  example,  lived 
and  thrived  in  Buenos  \ires  during  almost 
the  whole  revolutionary  period.  On  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  left  a 
valuable  ranch  to  the  Argentine  nation 
and  ever  afterward  celebrated  Argentine 
Independence  Day  by  holding  a  gay  open 
house  for  all  lovers  of  Argentine  liberty 
in  the  spacious  New  Haven  house  he 
built  with  profits  won  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Even  during  the  dullest  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century  this  relationship 
never  ceased.  Herndon  and  Gibbon, 
those  young  naval  lieutenants  who  trav- 
eled down  the  Amazon  in  the  1850's  on 
an  official  expedition  for  the  United  States 
government,  encountered  an  American 
circus  playing  to  eager  audiences  in  the 
most  remote  river  towns.  And  they 
found  that  even  the  cloistered  ladies  of 
Andean  Bolivia  were  quite  conversant 
with  the  novels  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper.  Massachusetts  textiles  too  were 
on  sale  in  Peruvian  villages.  It  must 
be  always  remembered,  therefore,  that 
this  relationship  which  we  are  trying  to 
focus  and  to  direct  has  had  a  consid- 
erable history. 

Second,  we  should  remember  that 
these  relations  have  been  of  the  most 
diverse  sorts.  We  have  acted  toward 
our  southern  neighbors  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  and  also  in  the  spirit  of 
Simon  Legree.  We  have  given  flour  to 
the  starving  Venezuelans  when  an  earth- 
quake ruined  Caracas  in  1812,  and  we 
have  also  furnished  such  colorful  per- 
sonalities as  William  Walker  and  such 
economic  conquistador es  as  William  Wheel- 
wright, Henry  Meiggs,  the  Harmon  Broth- 
ers, and  others,  who  swashbuckled  up  and 
down  Latin  America.  Indeed,  Ameri- 
cans have  enthusiastically  joined  with 
Europeans  to  divide  up  this  new  world 
melon.  Bond  salesmen,  Texas  oil  drill- 
ers, and  large-souled  New  England 
schoolmarms  (brought  to  Argentina  by 
Sarmiento)  have  all  brought  their  in- 
fluences to  bear  on  Latin  America. 

The  variegated  nature  of  present-day 


contacts  was  borne  in  upon  me  forcibly 
five  years  ago  while  returning  by  boat 
from  South  America.  Besides  the  usual 
run  of  tourists  and  business  men,  there 
were  aboard  the  following  representa- 
tives of  our  culture:  one  cauliflower- 
eared  pugilist  from  Brooklyn,  who  had 
been  well  battered  by  Argentine  boxers; 
ten  Broadway  chorus  girls  who  had 
helped  to  enliven  the  hot  spots  of  Rio 
and  Buenos  Aires;  one  Armenian  min- 
ister from  Fall  River,  Massachusetts, 
who  had  just  finished  his  second  preach- 
ing tour  in  Argentina;  one  hat-maker 
who  had  been  plying  her  trade  in  Uru- 
guay (her  "advanced  ideas"  caused  the 
minister  to  worry  over  her  soul  during 
most  of  the  voyage);  one  missionary's 
wife,  with  brood  of  children,  from  the 
wilderness  regions  of  Matto  Grosso  in 
Brazil;  one  teacher,  who  had  been  con- 
sulting some  sixteenth-century  manu- 
scripts in  a  Bolivian  monastery.  As  we 
proceeded  northward  to  New  York,  I 
had  plenty  of  time  to  wonder  what  im- 
pact these  representatives  of  American 
culture  had  made  on  South  America. 

The  United  States  government  and 
its  responsible  officials  have  also  mani- 
fested a  medley  of  approaches  in  this 
field.  To  name  only  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample, Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  Mobile 
speech  in  1913  set  forth  a  noble  proposal 
for  our  relations  with  Latin  America,  but 
only  two  years  later  ordered  the  Marines 
into  Vera  Cruz.  And  Walter  Hines 
Page,  one  of  Wilson's  most  intimate 
cronies,  thought  it  might  be  necessary  to 
"shoot"  the  Mexicans  into  self-govern- 
ment. 

This  strange  situation — shall  we  term 
it  a  basic  dichotomy? — still  exists.  We 
have  a  "Good  Neighbor"  policy,  but  this 
policy  is  being  carried  out  in  curious 
ways.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  an 
official  Division  of  Cultural  Relations 
set  up  in  the  State  Department  without 
adequate  funds  and,  on  the  other,  a  series 
of  expensive  good-will  bomber  flights  to 
Bogotd,  Rio,  and  Buenos  Aires,  when  new 
presidents  are  inaugurated  there.  The 
government  says  brave  words  concerning 
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democracy  in  the  New  World,  but  the 
niihtary  bigwigs  of  Latin-American  dic- 
tators arc  whisked  around  the  country 
in  army  planes  and  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue is  clogged  with  tanks  for  their 
benefit. 

Finally,  if  one  nation  is  to  foster  cul- 
tural relations  with  other  peoples,  it 
should  know  what  their  culture  is.  It  is 
essential  to  know,  for  example,  that  to  a 
considerable  extent  Latin  America  and 
Anglo-America  have  had  diflerent  ex- 
periences. It  is  true  that  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  New  World  faced  unknown  dan- 
gers and  developed  a  civilization  under 
pioneer  conditions — and  of  course  this 
experience  binds  them  together  to  some 
extent.  But  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
belief  held  by  some  that  Latin  America 
has  always  been,  and  now  is,  closer  to 
European  thought  and  culture  than  to 
our  own.  As  an  example  of  the  eager- 
ness of  Spaniards  in  the  New  World  to 
know  European  thought,  it  has  recently 
been  discovered  that  among  the  effects 
of  Pizarro's  Dominican  chaplain,  Fray 
Vicente  de  Valverde,  who  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  in  1541,  was  found  a  book  by 
Erasmus,  recently  issued  from  the  press. 
And  it  is  now  believed  by  some  scholars 
that  the  whole  of  the  first  edition  of 
Don  Quixote  was  shipped  to  America 
by  astute  book  dealers  who  knew  of  the 
avidity  with  which  books  from  the  old 
country  were  bought  in  the  new  world. 
As  a  final  example  of  the  way  in  which 
some  Latin-American  intellectuals  view 
the  relationship  of  United  States  culture 
and  their  own,  consider  these  facts: 

In  1 936  there  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Committee  on  Intellectual  Co- 
operation, a  discussion  on  this  topic — 
What  is  the  real  difference  between 
American  culture  and  European  culture? 
Two  aspects  of  this  meeting — at  which 
such  intellectuals  as  Georges  Duhamel, 
Stefan  Zweig,  Jules  Remains,  Afranio 
Peixoto,  and  Alfonso  Reyes  were  present 
— are  pertinent  to  this  discussion: 

L  No  representatives  of  the  United 
States  sat  in  the  meeting,  although  the 


P.E.N,  conference  had  brought  a  number 
(jf  our  writers  to  Buenos  Aires  at  this 
time,  and 

2.  No  one  seemed  to  be  able  to  give 
a  satisfactory  reply  to  Jules  Romains 
when  he  asked  what  the  essential  differ- 
ence was  between  American  culture  and 
European  culture.  Various  Latin  Amer- 
icans made  the  attempt,  but  no  statement 
was  able  to  prevail  against  the  searching 
analysis  of  Romains  who  maintained 
that  European  and  Latin-American  cul- 
ture were  one. 

With  these  general  considerations  in 
mind,  let  us  see  how  the  United  States 
might  move  if  money  is  secured  for  em- 
barking upon  a  real  campaign  to  im- 
prove our  cultural  relations  with  Latin 
America.  First  of  all  cultural  and  com- 
mercial matters  could  be  better  handled 
apart  than  together.  We  ought  to  pro- 
vide the  exchange  of  ideas,  publications, 
students,  and  teachers,  and  because  we 
believe  this  exchange  in  itself  to  be  good, 
not  because  we  thereby  hope  to  sell  more 
goods,  or  help  to  smooth  the  way  for  the 
acquisition  of  air  bases.  If  this  axiom  is 
accepted,  it  follows  that  the  money  shotild 
be  spent  by  recognized  cultural  agencies 
such  as  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies,  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  other  similar 
institutions. 

Second,  there  should  be  no  thought 
of  linking  this  cultural  program  with  a 
campaign  to  attack  the  Nazis  in  the  press 
and  by  radio  on  their  own  ground,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  in  a  cam- 
paign of  vituperation  we  should  be  op- 
posed by  masters  of  the  technic  who 
would  not  be  slow  to  expose  our  most 
vulnerable  flanks.  If,  for  instance,  we 
supply  pictures  to  Brazilian  newspapers 
showing  Nazi  atrocities  (a  plan  put  for- 
ward by  one  organization),  the  Nazis 
would  very  likely  release  photographs 
showing  North  American  Negroes  sway- 
ing from  a  limb  after  some  lynching  party. 
It  could  even  be  a  current  photograph, 
and  if  the  effectiveness  of  our  blasts  could 
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be  thus  reduced,  the  relative  justice  of  the 
charges  would  matter  very  little.  Or  the 
Nazis  could  quote  from  the  Nation  of 
August  10,  in  which  the  Jehovah's  Wit- 
nesses were  stated  to  have  been  treated  as 
follows: 

At  Odessa,  Texas,  about  seventy  innocent 
men,  women  and  children  were  hauled  into  the 
courtroom  by  the  sheriff  and  county  attorney, 
held  until  midnight  without  food  or  water,  and 
then  the  thirty-five  men  were  packed  into  a 
small  upper  room  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 
During  five  hours  from  midnight  they  were 
brought  downstairs,  one  by  one,  and  grilled  by 
the  American  Legion.  Purposely  deprived  of 
food  and  drink  until  ten  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
ing, they  were  then  loaded  on  a  truck  and  car- 
ried to  the  county  line,  delivered  to  a  mob  of  a 
thousand,  guided  by  and  including  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  who  stoned  and  drove  them  on 
foot  along  the  railroad  right  of  way  for  over  five 
miles.  They  were  prevented  from  leaving  the 
right  of  way  to  get  water;  a  number  fainted  and 
had  to  be  carried.  .  .  . 

No,  accusations  and  indignations 
against  the  Nazi  war  machine  will  hardly 
make  friends  for  us  in  Latin  America. 
We  ought  rather  to  strike  a  positive  note, 
by  letting  Latin  America  know  what  we 
are  saying,  thinking,  feeling,  and  writ- 
ing. One  way  to  do  this  would  be  to 
provide  a  carefully  selected  collection  of 
our  best  books  translated  into  Spanish 
and  Portuguese.  And  conversely,  we 
ought  to  launch  a  similar  collection  of 


their  contemporary  writing  in  English 
translation  for  widespread  circulation  in 
this  country. 


The  suggestions  put  forward  above 
do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  possi- 
bilities, which  include  the  increased  in- 
telligent use  of  radio.  Indeed,  it  must  be 
insisted  upon  that  this  paper  does  not 
attempt  to  describe  all  the  present-day 
activities  or  even  outline  all  the  potenti- 
alities of  the  future.  But  the  principles 
enunciated  might  be  carefully  considered 
in  planning  any  long-range  program  to 
bring  about  that  greatly  to  be  desired 
end,  mutual  understanding  in  the  Amer- 
icas. For,  in  my  opinion,  our  wisest 
course  in  the  grave  days  that  lie  ahead,  is 
to  bend  every  effort,  through  channels 
of  government,  foundations,  and  cul- 
tural institutions  and  through  the  efforts 
of  private  individuals,  toward  achieving 
a  real  appreciation  among  the  peoples 
of  the  two  Americas  of  one  another's 
cultures.  The  political  and  commercial 
necessities  that  draw  us  together,  so  much 
insisted  upon  to-day,  are  real  and  must 
continue  to  be  diligently  pursued.  But 
only  if  we  of  the  North  and  the  South 
increasingly  like  and  understand  each 
other,  can  we  both  face  the  future  with 
confidence. 


GERMANY'S  PLANS  FOR  EUROPE 


BY  PETER  F.  DRUCKER 


THERE  is  only  one  political  subject 
in  Nazi  Germany  on  which  public 
discussion  is  permitted:  the  future  organ- 
ization of  a  Nazi-conquered  and  Nazi- 
dominated  Europe.  German  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  and  books  are  full  of 
arguments  about  the  "Pax  Germanica." 
This  is  all  the  more  startling  in  a  country 
where  otherwise  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines have  become  so  uniform  as  to  be 
completely  unreadable. 

The  American  public  has  been  led  to 
believe  during  the  past  months  that  Hitler 
has  a  definite  plan  for  the  organization  of 
German  hegemony  in  Europe;  and  it 
has  been  told  that  this  plan  is  based  on 
the  mysterious  word  Grossraumwirtschaft. 
But  one  would  look  in  vain  in  the  govern- 
ment-controlled German  press  for  any 
such  definite  and  officially  accepted  plan. 
On  the  contrary:  there  is  the  sharpest 
disagreement,  the  most  violent  quarrel 
between  different  Nazi  factions  as  to  this 
future  plan,  its  ends  as  well  as  its  means, 
its  details  as  well  as  its  essentials.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  no  really  "free  discussion" 
as  the  term  is  understood  in  a  democracy. 
Only  high  Party  or  government  officials 
and  their  authorized  spokesmen  dare 
participate  in  it.  Even  so  everyone 
prefaces  his  views  with  an  abject  pro- 
fession of  absolute  Nazi  orthodoxy,  usu- 
ally buttressed  by  quotations  from  Mein 
Kampf  or  from  Hitler's  speeches.  That 
Europe  can  be  organized  in  such  a  way 
as  to  establish  a  permanent  system  of 
Nazi  hegemony  is  taken  for  granted  by  all 
writers  as  a  matter  of  course.  And  it  is 
understood  that  everyone  will  accept  the 


decision  of  the  Fuehrer,  once  the  "party- 
line"  has  been  fixed  by  his  express  pro- 
nouncement. 

Nevertheless,  the  discussion  which  was 
started  about  a  year  ago  at  Hitler's  wish 
has  become  so  heated  and  acrimonious 
that  to-day  there  appears  to  be  no  com- 
mon ground,  no  possibility  of  a  negoti- 
ated compromise  between  the  various 
views.  Grossraumwirtschaft — the  organi- 
zation of  Europe  as  an  economic  unit 
under  German  command — which  was 
accepted  as  a  starting  point  at  the  outset 
of  the  discussion  has  been  discarded  by 
two  of  the  most  influential  groups  in  the 
Nazi  State:  the  Army  and  the  profes- 
sional politicians  like  Goebbels  and 
Himmler;  and  even  the  Nazi  economists 
who  still  cling  to  it  are  divided  into  two 
irreconcilable  camps.  Finally  it  has 
become  apparent — both  in  Nazi  theory 
and  in  the  actual  administration  of  con- 
quered territory — that  these  disagree- 
ments reflect  not  only  the  extraordinary 
difficulty  of  organizing  Europe  on  a 
hegemony  basis  but  a  fundamental  split 
between  Nazi  philosophy  and  Nazi 
policies. 

n 

Of  the  plans  under  discussion  in  pres- 
ent-day Germany,  the  Grossraumwirt- 
schajt  program  which  has  been  widely 
broadcast  in  this  country  as  the  officially 
accepted  one  is  actually  the  most  un- 
likely to  prevail.  Its  basic  outlines  are 
simple.  It  provides  for  a  European  eco- 
nomic federation  under  German  leader- 
ship.    There  would  be  no  trade  barriers 
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\dtliin  Europe,  only  one  currency,  and  a 
unified  govern ment-o\^'ned  railroad  sys- 
tem. Industry-  would  ht  governed  by 
co-of)erative  cartels  under  direct  govern- 
ment control  and  super\ision.  The  eco- 
nomic functions  of  the  various  parts  of 
Europ)e  would  be  di\ided  on  the  most 
economical  basis.  Finally,  while  there 
would  be  no  attempt  to  break  oflf  all  eco- 
nomic contact  \%ith  the  outside  world, 
Europe  would  try  to  become  as  self- 
sufficient  as  possible  by  means  of  "edu- 
cational'' tariffs  and  subsidies  for  ne\v 
industries  and  new  crops. 

To  Americans  most  of  this  program 
vvill  have  a  familiar  ring.  It  sounds  like 
a  streamlined  and  modernized  version  of 
Henr\'  Clays  "American  System"  which 
has  played  such  an  important  part  in  the 
economic  history  of  this  country'.  Nor  is 
this  a  coincidence;  Grossraumwirtschaft 
goes  straight  back  to  the  German- Ameri- 
can Friedrich  List  who  was  one  of  the 
most  brilhant  pupils  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton and  a  close  friend  of  Henry  Clay. 
and  who.  returning  to  Germany  after  a 
prolonged  stay  in  the  United  States,  be- 
came the  father  of  German  and  of  Euro- 
p)ean  protectionism.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  this  present  plan  and  List's 
proposals  of  a  hundred  years  ago  is  the 
extension  of  the  principle  of  a  customs 
union  from  Germany  to  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  a  much  greater  degree  oi 
government  control  and  inten'ention. 

All  the  conser\-atives  in  Germany,  the 
behevers  in  the  capitalist  system  and  in 
orthodox  economics.  Dr.  Schacht.  the 
former  President  of  the  Reichsbank,  the 
German  bankers  and  the  German  indus- 
trialists support  this  plan.  But  there  can 
be  Hrde  doubt  that  this  plan  \\ill  not  be 
accepted  precisely  because  it  is  the  most 
conser\-ative  economic  proposal  conceiv- 
able in  present-day  Europ>e.  It  would 
actually  auempt  to  undo  most  of  the 
changes  which  the  German  and  Euro- 
f>ean  economies  have  undergone  during 
the  past  four  or  five  years .  Economically 
and  socially  it  would  be  the  ''liquida- 
tion" of  the  Nazi  Revolution  and  the 
consolidation    and    stabilization    which 


Dr.  Schacht  promised  in  vain  to  his  Eng- 
lish and  American  friends  during  all  the 
years  before  his  sudden  dismissal  in  1938. 
Moreover,  this  plan  cannot  solve  the 
problem  of  unemployment  which  will 
threaten  the  European  economic  and 
social  structure  after  the  war. 

Finally  it  flatiy  contradicts  every  prin- 
ciple of  Nazi  imperialism.  Dr.  Schacht 
and  his  friends  assume  that  Europe 
should  be  organized  for  the  attainment 
of  the  highest  economic  standard.  Yet 
it  has  been  a  Nazi  article  of  faith  that 
economic  standards  are  of  secondary 
importance  and  are  not  aims  in  them- 
selves. The  Grossraumwirtschaft  plan 
also  assumes  that  economic  factors,  such 
as  a  common  currency,  a  common 
trade  border,  and  an  inter-European 
division  of  labor  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  Europe  together  under  German 
leadership,  whereas  the  Nazis  have 
been  taught  that  economic  factors  are 
never  decisive  in  poHtics.  Finally,  under 
a  Grossraumwirtschaft  on  Dr.  Schacht' s 
model,  the  non-German  people  would 
have  to  be  given  some  equality  of  status; 
they  would  be  a  sort  of  junior  partners. 
But  Hitiers  personal  philosophy  is  based 
on  the  concept  of  the  German  ''master- 
race"  and  on  the  congenital  inferiority 
of  all  non-Nordic  people  who  are  bom  to 
be  slaves. 

For  all  these  reasons  little  has  been 
heard  lately  of  this  plan.  It  is  still  men- 
tioned occasionally  in  the  German  press 
but  no  longer  advocated  in  editorials 
and  articles.  And  it  is  now  officially 
denied  that  Dr.  Schacht  was  commis- 
sioned to  work  it  out  for  the  Fuehrer.  In 
the  actual  administration  of  conquered 
territories  very  diflferent  economics  are 
used:  those  worked  out  by  Dr.  Funk, 
the  present  German  Minister  of  Econom- 
ics, at  the  order  of  Marshal  Goering,  and 
with  the  supp>ort  of  the  totalitarian  plan- 
ners in  Goering-'s  Four-Years  Plan  organ- 
ization. But  the  Funk-Goering  proposal 
uses  Grossraumwirtschaft  only  as  a  neg- 
ligible detail,  looks  upon  economics  only 
as  a  means  to  a  political  end  and  is  as 
radical  as  Dr.  Schachfs  plan  is  conservative. 
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The  starting  point  in  this  Funk- 
(K)cring  plan  is  the  thesis  that  in  incxlern 
industrial  society  control  of  the  means  of 
production  carries  full  political  control  — 
a  thesis  originating  of  course  with  the 
Marxists.  The  plan  therefore  does  not 
bother  with  such  details  as  a  common 
currency  or  a  customs  union;  these  ap- 
pear as  questions  of  expediency,  not  as 
matters  of  principle.  What  is  important 
is  that  the  German  Nazi  government 
control  throughout  Europe  the  four  stra- 
tegic means  of  production  in  the  present 
economic  system:  basic  raw  materials, 
finishing  processes,  credit  and  invest- 
ment, and  foreign  exchange.  This  means 
not  only  a  European  foreign  trade  mo- 
nopoly, a  monopoly  on  the  European 
credit  markets  similar  to  that  enjoyed  al- 
ready by  the  government  in  Germany, 
but  ownership  of  all  basic  minerals  and 
natural  resources  in  Europe  by  the  Ger- 
man government.  It  also  means  that  all 
finishing  industries  would  have  to  be  in 
Germany  or  at  least  in  German  hands. 
Cotton  would  be  woven  in  France  or 
Bohemia,  but  dyeing  would  be  a  German 
monopoly.  Spain  or  Rumania  would 
produce  the  iron,  but  only  Germany  or 
German-owned  mills  would  make  the 
steel.  Everything  would  be  planned 
centrally  without  considering  the  inter- 
ests of  the  inhabitants  of  the  non- German 
areas.  They  at  best  would  occupy  a  posi- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  homeworkers  in 
the  manufactures  of  the  ISih  century 
who  bore  all  the  risks  of  production  but 
were  entirely  dependent  upon  the  manu- 
facturer for  their  raw  materials,  for  their 
capital,  and  for  their  markets. 

What  Europe  would  look  like  under 
the  Funk-Goering  plan  can  be  guessed 
by  one  of  its  basic  proposals:  to  transfer 
during  the  next  five  years  all  major  in- 
dustries in  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
to  the  Danubian  Basin,  Hungary,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  southeastern  Austria.  This 
is  partly  justified  by  economic  reasons. 
The  high  quality  foodstuffs  which  Europe 
needs  in  order  to  be  self-sufificient  can 
be  grown  only  on  the  good  soil  and  in  the 
even    climate    of  western   Europe;    and 


since  these  crops  require  intensive  meth- 
ods of  agriculture,  a  considerable  number 
of  Frenchmen,  Dutch  and  Belgians  at 
present  employed  in  industry  must  be 
brought  back  to  the  land.  In  south- 
eastern Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
soil  is  poor,  the  land  overcrowded,  labor 
cheap  and  industrialization  a  necessity. 
Another  argument  is  the  military  one: 
vital  industries  would  be  better  protected 
against  enemy  attacks  in  the  center  of  the 
European  continent  than  on  its  western 
border.  But  the  main  argument  is  polit- 
ical: illiterate  Balkan  peasant  labor  can 
be  controlled  far  more  easily  than  the 
highly  educated  and  organized  workers 
of  western  Europe.  And  lacking  na- 
tive skilled  workers  and  engineers,  the 
Balkans  could  not  escape  permanent  Ger- 
man overlordship. 

HI 

Completely  diflferent  both  in  mentaliry 
and  in  aims  is  the  approach  made  by  the 
Xazi  military  men  to  the  task  of  organiz- 
ing Germany's  hegemony  in  Europe. 
To  them  this  is  not  a  problem  of  econom- 
ics or  of  political  organization  but  pri- 
marily one  of  military  security.  Unlike 
the  Xazi  economists  or  the  Xazi  revolu- 
tionaries, they  do  not  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a  self-perpetuating  permanent 
organization  of  Etirope.  Just  as  France's 
generals  in  191S  did  not  share  the  expec- 
tation of  the  politicians  that  the  Great 
War  was  to  have  been  the  last  European 
war,  so  the  German  generals  of  to-day  do 
not  put  much  store  by  Hitier's  dreams  of 
a  X'azi  empire  of  a  thousand  or  even  of  a 
hundred  years.  They  do  not  profess  to 
know  how  the  defeated  and  disarmed 
peoples  ot  Europe  \sill  manage  to  rearm 
in  order  to  oppose  German  predomi- 
nance. But  they  take  it  for  granted  in 
their  discussions  in  military  periodicals 
and  books  that  they  will  somehow 
succeed  in  doing  so.  Their  historical 
studies — always  one  of  the  main  features 
of  German  general-staff  training — have 
taught  them  tliat  no  hegemony  in  Europe 
has  ever  gone  unchallenged.  The  main 
problem,    as   Hitler's   soldiers   see   it,    is 
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therefore  the  reorganization  of  Europe 
in  such  a  form  that  Germany  can  meet 
successfully  any  such  challenge. 

There  is  one  traditional  way  of  achiev- 
ing this  end:  the  creation  of  small  vassal- 
states  who,  strategically  located,  paralyze 
potential  enemies,  make  their  rearma- 
ment difficult,  if  not  impossible,  and  pro- 
vide military  bases  for  the  dominant 
power.  Napoleon  organized  the  Conti- 
nent on  this  principle — on  the  whole  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  success  since  it 
allowed  him  to  beat  back  three  attacks  by 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  France 
after  the  World  War  also  tried  to  use  this 
principle  in  order  to  keep  Germany 
down,  and  to  separate  Bolshevik  Russia 
from  the  rest  of  Europe.  And  to-day  the 
German  General  Staff  advocates  its  use 
as  basis  for  Hitler's  organization  of  a 
Nazi-dominated  Europe. 

But  while  the  German  generals  and 
staff  theoreticians  thus  fall  back  upon  an 
often-tried  device,  they  intend  to  change 
its  practical  application  considerably. 
According  to  the  present  German  mili- 
tary writers  both  Napoleon  and  Cle- 
menceau  made  one  big  mistake.  Their 
vassal -states  were  far  too  large.  A  vassal- 
state,  so  the  Nazi  Army  argues,  must  be 
so  small  and  weak  that  it  cannot  exist  at 
all  without  continuous  support  from  the 
protecting  power.  Otherwise  it  will  be 
tempted  to  make  a  policy  of  its  own — not 
only  independent  of  the  policy  of  the 
protector,  but  perhaps  even  against  him. 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  or  Rumania,  so 
runs  the  argument,  were  of  no  real  use  to 
France  as  their  leaders  could  hope  to 
survive  even  without  French  support; 
and  France  could  therefore  never  be 
really  sure  of  them.  Post-war  Austria, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  not  conceived 
as  a  vassal-state,  actually  proved  a  much 
greater  safeguard  of  the  French-made 
Versailles  order  than  these  French  allies; 
she  was  so  weak,  so  obviously  unable  to 
live  on  her  own,  that  she  became  com- 
pletely dependent  on  outside  help  and 
was  forced  to  follow  French  or  Italian 
dictates  in  her  foreign  and  domestic  pol- 
icy.  The   Nazi   General   Staff  demands 


therefore  that  the  new  vassal-states  be 
even  smaller  and  even  weaker  than  was 
post-war  Austria. 

This  plan  calls  for  another  improve- 
ment upon  the  traditional  way  of  han- 
dling vassal-states.  With  the  exception 
of  Rome  in  her  greatest  period,  all  hegem- 
ony powers  in  Europe,  from  Athens  to 
post-war  France,  have  tried  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  the  vassal-states:  subsidies 
or  auxiliary  armies,  commercial  benefits, 
cheap  labor  or  cheap  raw  materials. 
This,  the  Nazis  say,  is  a  dangerous  con- 
fusion between  the  functions  of  a  colony 
and  those  of  a  vassal  which  tends  to  defeat 
the  very  ends  the  vassal  is  supposed  to 
serve.  For  the  gist  of  the  argument  in 
favor  of  vassal-states  is  that  those  states 
develop  a  strong,  well-entrenched,  and 
popular  vested  interest  in  favor  of  the 
hegemony  power.  The  vassal  must 
share  in  the  glory  and  in  the  spoils  of 
hegemony.  It  must  not  be  an  economic 
asset  to  the  dominant  power;  for  this 
means  that  it  is  being  exploited.  It 
must  be  a  liability,  a  heavy  liability,  just 
as  the  maintenance  of  an  armed  force  is  a 
liability;  and  from  a  military  point  of 
view  there  is  little  difference  between 
maintaining  an  army  and  maintaining  a 
string  of  vassal-states. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  theoretical  argu- 
ment. It  has  already  found  practical 
application  in  the  creation  of  the  "au- 
tonomous" state  of  Slovakia  in  one  of  the 
strategically  most  important  regions  of 
Europe.  There  a  government  is  being 
maintained  at  considerable  German  ex- 
pense in  order  to  exploit  in  the  German 
interest  the  hatred  of  the  small  tribe  of 
the  Slovaks  for  Hungarians  and  Poles, 
and  their  estrangement  from  the  Czechs. 
To  be  sure,  Slovakia  is  none  too  well  off 
under  German  domination.  She  has  to 
maintain  a  German  garrison,  follow  all 
German  wishes  in  her  domestic  policy, 
submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  German 
Secret  Police  and  sell  her  food  surplus  for 
whatever  the  Germans  choose  to  pay. 
Yet  the  Slovaks  are  to-day  certainly 
better  off  than  are  the  Czechs  under  the 
German  yoke — in  sharp  contrast  to  their 
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position  under  the  old  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public when  Slovakia  was  the  po(jrest 
part  of  the  country.  And  even  de- 
termined anti-Nazis  in  Slovakia  have  lo 
admit  that  the  Slovaks  on  the  whole  feel 
that  they  have  become  a  privileged  peo- 
ple— just  as  the  "house  nec^ro"  on  the 
plantation  in  the  ante-bellum  South  felt 
himself  superior  to  the  negro  field  hands. 
How  sure  the  Germans  themselves  are  of 
Slovak  loyalty  was  shown  during  the 
Polish  campaign  when  Slovak  volunteers 
were  allowed  to  fight  wdth  the  German 
forces  whereas  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
to  keep  all  Czechs  out  of  the  German 
army  and  out  of  German  military  zones. 
The  Nazi  army  theoreticians  demand 
that  similar  vassal-states  be  set  up  wher- 
ever there  is  a  small  national  or  cultural 
minority  on  the  European  continent. 
There  is  a  plan  for  a  Flemish  "autono- 
mous" vassal-state  comprising  the  Flem- 
ish-speaking provinces  in  southern  and 
western  Belgium  and  a  few  Flemish- 
speaking  counties  on  the  French  Channel 
coast.  This  vassal-state  which  would 
contain  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Ostend,  Dun- 
kerque,  Boulogne,  and  Calais  w'ould  be 
intended  to  separate  the  French  and  the 
English  and  to  give  Germany  permanent 
command  of  the  Channel  ports.  The 
same  purpose  would  be  served  by  the 
proposed  establishment  of  Brittany  as  an 
"autonomous"  vassal — with  or  without 
the  Channel  Islands.  Other  plans  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  Basque 
vassal-state;  in  the  present  public  discus- 
sion this  state  is,  of  course,  confined  to  the 
French  provinces  with  Basque  population 
but  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  Spain's  Basque 
provinces  are  expected  to  join  later  on. 
Croatia  on  the  Adriatic — situated  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  bulk  of  the  southern 
Slavs — is  another  prospective  vassal. 
Even  an  "autonomous"  Catalonia  is 
sometimes  hinted  at  as  a  threat  to  Franco 
in  case  he  does  not  prove  entirely  com- 
pliant. And  a  great  deal  of  publicity  is 
given  to  the  Irish  Republican  Army  as 
well  as  to  the  practically  non-existent 
Welsh  and  Highland-Scots  autonomxy 
movements. 


That  the  concept  of  vassal-states  is 
incompatible  with  Dr.  Schacht's  plans 
for  a  European  free-trade  union  is  obvi- 
ous. But  it  is  equally  incompatible  with 
the  Goering-I'unk  plan  to  convert  all 
I'.urope  into  a  mammoth  factory  working 
for  Germany.  The  Nazi  Army  has  cer- 
tainly no  objection  to  the  proposed  com- 
plete enslavement  of  Europe.  But  they 
oppose  the  rigidity  of  the  economic  or- 
ganization of  the  whole  Continent  under 
this  plan.  They  argue — and  with  con- 
siderable reason — that  this  system  would 
be  so  inflexible  that  the  smallest  trouble 
w^ould  threaten  complete  collapse.  With 
German  domination  based  upon  the 
control  of  key  functions,  one  major  politi- 
cal or  economic  bottleneck  might  jam 
the  whole  works.  The  producers  of 
small  quantities  of  basic  raw  materials 
might  become  the  real  bosses  instead  of 
the  Germans.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
main  example  quoted  by  the  General 
Staflf  people  in  their  campaign  against  the 
Goering-Funk  scheme  is  that  of  the  sit- 
down  strikes  in  the  American  automobile 
industry  during  1937  when  the  workers 
of  small  accessory  and  parts  plants  could 
bring  about  the  complete  stoppage  of  pro- 
duction in  the  whole  industry.  Goering's 
plan,  the  General  Staff  argues,  w'ants 
to  introduce  modern  mass  produc- 
tion principles  into  political  life.  But 
mass  production  lacks  elasticity.  And  it 
is  precisely  this  elasticity  which  seems 
all-important  to  the  military  mind; 
though  based  on  Germany's  hegemony 
their  plan  is  really  one  of  a  balance  of 
power  rather  than  of  complete  integra- 
tion in  one  top-heavy  structure. 

IV 

Both  Grossraumwirtschaft  and  the  plan 
of  the  General  Staff  are  essentially 
based  on  traditional  power  politics. 
They  therefore  completely  disregard  the 
Nazi  claim  that  totalitarianism  is  a 
"permanent  revolution"  w^hich  will  spread 
all  over  the  world.  But  the  fanatics  of 
Hitler's  Elite  Guard,  the  many  former 
Communists  who  apply  the  Marxist  dia- 
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lectics  of  the  world  revolution  to  Nazism, 
and  such  important  leaders  as  Ley,  the 
head  of  the  Labor  Front,  Goebbels,  and 
Himmler,  the  head  of  the  Secret  Police, 
all  believe  that  it  was  the  world-revolu- 
tionary character  of  Nazism  which  en- 
sured its  victory.  To  these  men  it  is 
therefore  an  axiom  that  the  military  vic- 
tory of  Nazism  means  also  the  revolu- 
tionary victory  of  economic  and  social 
totalitarianism.  And  they  approach  the 
problem  of  organizing  a  Nazi-conquered 
Europe  intentionally  as  revolutionaries. 

At  once  they  come  up  against  a  real 
conflict  between  Nazism  as  a  world  rev- 
olution and  Nazism  as  the  basis  for  Ger- 
man hegemony  in  Europe.  If  other  peo- 
ple besides  the  Germans  can  experience 
the  same  revolutionary  regeneration, 
then  there  is  no  basis  for  the  German 
claim  to  be  the  "master  race."  More 
important  even,  if  other  nations  can  be- 
come totalitarian  they  can  and  will  use 
totalitarianism  as  a  means  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  German  yoke;  they  will 
beat  the  Nazis  with  their  own  weapons. 
This  seems  more  than  an  idle  speculation 
to  people  who  have  been  taught  for 
generations  that  Germany  overcame 
Napoleon  by  adopting  the  methods  and 
ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  and  by 
using  it  against  French  hegemony.  The 
spread  of  the  Nazi  revolution  may  thus 
prove  the  most  serious  threat  to  German 
power. 

In  two  directions  the  danger  appears 
imminent  to  the  German  revolutionary 
politicians.  The  first  is  Russia's  grad- 
ual acceptance  of  the  Nazi  theories  of 
the  "master  race"  and  of  Lebensraum 
(living  space)  which  was  foreshadowed 
in  the  proclamations  with  which  Russia 
"liberated"  Poland,  Finland,  the  Baltic 
States,  and  Bessarabia.  It  seems  only  a 
very  small  step  to  the  organization  by 
Russia  of  the  Slavonic  peoples  of  Europe 
in  an  anti-German  bloc  on  the  basis  of  a 
streamlined,  totalitarian  version  of  Pan- 
Slavism.  The  second  danger  is  that 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  might  proclaim 
the  supremacy  of  the  Latin  race  and  com- 
bine as  a  "Latin  Bloc."     That  there  is 


some  substance  to  these  Nazi  fears  is 
shown  by  the  composition  of  the  present 
French  government.  Not  only  is  Pierre 
Laval  known  as  the  advocate  of  such  a 
bloc,  but  old  Marshal  Petain  had  been 
trying  unsuccessfully  to  win  General 
Franco  for  this  idea  just  before  the 
present  war  started.  And  it  has  been 
admitted  that  their  appointment  to  su- 
preme command  in  the  hour  of  defeat 
was  largely  due  to  a  desire  to  gain  Italy's 
support  against  Germany. 

There  are  a  few  amongst  the  most 
ardent  Nazis  who  in  this  conflict  between 
Nazi  world  revolution  and  German  world 
empire  are  ready  to  abandon  German 
supremacy.  They  would  be  willing  to 
drop  the  entire  theory  of  German  racial 
superiority  and  German  racial  purity — 
except  of  course  racial  anti-semitism — 
and  to  admit  all  totalitarian  nations  of 
Europe  into  a  totalitarian  federation  on 
equal  terms.  They  are  in  fact  far  more 
Communist  than  they  are  Nazi;  and  it  is 
upon  the  hope  of  their  ascendancy  that 
the  Russian  oflicial  press  bases  its  expec- 
tation that  a  Nazi  victory  will  lead  to 
a  communist  world  revolution.  But 
these  men,  though  powerful  and  influen- 
tial, are  only  a  small  minority.  The 
great  mass  of  the  Nazi  revolutionaries, 
especially  the  leaders  like  Himmler, 
Goebbels,  or  Ley,  have  decided  not  only 
that  in  this  conflict  totalitarian  world 
revolution  must  be  given  up  but  even  that 
its  spread  through  Europe  must  be  pre- 
vented. They  argue  that  the  defeated 
countries  will  not  be  able  to  reorganize 
themselves  efl^ectively  as  long  as  their 
government  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
"remnants  of  decadent  democracy";  and 
their  plan  for  the  organization  of  Nazi 
Europe  is  therefore  to  install  in  each  con- 
quered country  a  puppet  government  of 
inefficient,  unpopular,  and  unimagina- 
tive old-timers. 

This  does  not  mean  that  world-revolu- 
tion has  been  given  up  completely.  It 
is  retained  but  only  as  a  means  to  disrupt 
countries  yet  to  be  conquered,  and  to 
threaten  recalcitrant  vassal  governments. 
The  decision  of  the  old  Nazi  revolution- 
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arics  to  bury  the  revolution  does  not  even 
mean  that  the  fascist  parlies  in  con- 
quered territory  arc:  disbanded.  Tlicir 
continued  existence  is  far  loo  vahiable  lor 
the  Nazis.  In  tlie  hrst  phice  it  gives 
them  a  tool  to  disrupt  and  disorganize! 
all  native  administration  in  l\u:  defeated 
countries  by  agitation  from  within. 
Second,  the  dependence  of  these  fascist 
movements  on  German  support  is  a  guar- 
antee that  no  anti-German  underground 
movement  can  be  formed  without  being 
discovered  and  betrayed  to  the  German 
Secret  Police.  But  these  fascist  parties 
are  only  barely  kept  alive.  In  no  con- 
quered territory  are  they  allowed  to  or- 
ganize themselves  effectively;  and  no 
major  administrative  and  government 
post  has  been  entrusted  to  them. 

The  actual  administration  of  all  de- 
feated and  conquered  countries  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  routine  administrators 
of  the  old  school.  The  more  timid,  the 
less  enterprising,  the  less  popular  these 
men  are,  the  better.  This  is  true  of 
Bohemia  where  the  Czech  fascist  party 
has  almost  been  suppressed  while  local 
government  and  administration  have 
been  entrusted  to  the  most  conservative 
and  unenterprising  of  the  old  officials. 
In  Poland  the  Nazis  tried  hard  to  persuade 
some  of  the  old  civil  servants  and  noble- 
men to  form  a  native  government;  it  was 
the  failure  of  this  attempt  which  led  to 
the  recent  incorporation  of  Poland  into 
the  German  Reich.  In  Norway  the 
Nazi  Quisling  was  quickly  replaced  by  a 
government  of  civil  servants  and  bureau- 
crats. The  same  happened  in  Holland. 
And  in  Denmark  the  old  government  and 
the  old  bureaucracy  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  office.  Of  course  these  local 
administrators  are  under  the  supervision 
of  German  bosses  and  live  under  the  con- 
stant threat  of  Secret  Police  and  concen- 
tration camps.  But  even  without  these 
threats  their  power  would  not  constitute 
a  danger  to  Nazi  supremacy;  for  no  one 
is  selected  for  such  a  job  if  he  shows  any 
sign  of  political  ability,  capacity  for 
leadership,  or  popularity. 

Actually  the  ardent  Nazi  revolution- 


aries of  yesterday  have  become  the  most 
careful  and  cautious  niachijie  p(jlilicians; 
they  know  loo  well  from  (heir  (jwn  ex- 
perience! tlie  exphjsive  f(jrce  (jf  rev(;lution- 
ary  ideas  and  mass  rncjvements.  This 
deterniin(;s  iheir  attitude  U)  the  other 
plans  of  organizatifjn,  that  c;f  (Jrossraurn- 
wirlschajt  and  that  of  the  CJeru^ral  Staff. 
They  reject  both  as  far  too  danger- 
ous. Grossraumwirlschajt — either  in  Dr. 
Schacht's  or  in  Goering's  version — seems 
to  them  to  make  totalitarian  revolution 
inevitable  in  the  conquered  countries. 
The  system  of  vassal-states  torn  out  of  the 
body  of  countries  of  which  they  had  been 
a  part  for  centuries  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  create  at  once  in  these  countries  a 
patriotic  issue  around  which  the  people 
could  rally.  And  Goebbels,  Himmler, 
and  Ley  fear  nothing  as  much  as  such  a 
popular  issue  which  would  unite  a  de- 
feated nation.  Their  basic  idea  is  to 
remove  all  unifying  factors  and  to  keep 
alive  all  disruptive  forces:  labor  prob- 
lems, social  strife,  unequal  distribution  of 
incomes,  conflicts  between  town  and 
country,  etc.,  while  making  any  positive 
solution  of  these  conflicts  impossible  by 
paralyzing  local  administration.  What 
these  "revolutionary  realists"  of  the  Nazi 
movement  have  in  mind  is  not  very 
different  from  the  Japanese  plan  to 
demoralize  China  by  spreading  the 
opium  habit;  and  it  is  perhaps  even  more 
pernicious. 

V 

To  a  foreign  observer  this  whole  dis- 
cussion between  Nazi  economists,  sol- 
diers, and  professional  revolutionaries 
may  well  appear  unrealistic  to  the  point 
of  absurdity.  All  the  plans  assume  that 
Britain  is  already  defeated.  They  never 
even  mention  the  possibility  of  a  conflict 
between  Nazi-Europe  and  non-European 
powers,  nor  the  existence  of  Nazi  plans 
for  world  domination  extending  beyond 
the  borders  of  Europe.  They  take  for 
granted  that  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  simply  accept  Nazi- 
Europe  as  an  accomplished  fact.  Even 
the  problem  of  Italy  is  omitted;  the  polite 
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compliments  paid  to  the  "Roman  brother 
in  arms"  hardly  conceal  the  belief  that 
Italy  will  become  just  another  subject 
province  of  Nazi-Germany.  And  most 
important  of  all,  no  one  dares  to  raise  the 
question  whether  the  Nazis  can  really 
stop  their  expansionist  drive  and  settle 
down  to  the  task  of  organizing  Europe 
without  danger  of  internal  explosion. 
To  most  interpreters  of  Nazism,  not  only 
abroad  but  in  Germany  as  well,  the 
studied  avoidance  of  this  question  is 
enough  to  vitiate  the  entire  argument 
from  the  point  of  view  of  long-range 
practical  politics;  for  could  Nazism  con- 
tinue without  ''dynamics?" 

But  even  if  none  of  these  plans  is  ever 
completely  or  permanently  realized  they 
are  the  political  reality  under  which  the 


conquered  nations  of  Europe  have  to  live 
at  present.  These  plans  determine  not 
only  their  political,  social,  and  economic 
organization,  their  mode  of  life  and  stand- 
ard of  living,  their  personal  and  political 
happiness  and  welfare.  They  will  deter- 
mine also  the  form  and  character  of  the 
forces  which  the  oppressed  and  defeated 
nations  of  Europe  will  organize  in  the 
attempt  to  regain  their  freedom.  In 
a  Europe  which  is  obscured  from  all  out- 
side view  by  an  impenetrable  wall  of 
censorship  and  propaganda  these  Nazi 
discussions  are  the  only  real  information 
on  the  state  of  the  submerged  countries. 
By  the  problems  they  discuss,,  by  their 
mentality  and  their  approach  they  show 
in  lightning-like  clarity  what  Europe 
under  Nazi-rule  really  looks  like. 


ICE  STORM 

BY  JESSICA   POWERS 

THE  language  of  the  heart  would  desecrate 
The  chastity  of  this  moon-blinded  night, 
These  iridescent  trees  of  ice,  these  great 
Ascetic  areas  of  silver  light 

That  had  been  fields  before  the  winter  rain 
Froze  on  the  snow  to  magnify  the  moon. 
The  trees  and  vines  tinkle  a  thin  refrain 
Like  a  glass  windbeWs  tune. 


Let  him  who  goes  abroad  be  solitary, 
Stifle  his  heart  and  see  how  this  unknown 
And  brittle  world,  unreal  and  legendary, 
Was  filmed  in  crystal  for  the  mind  alone. 
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AN  EVENING   IN  NUEVO   LEON 


BY  ERSKINE  CALDWELL 


IT  WAS  ten  o'clock  in  the  star-lit  desert 
evening  when  we  drove  into  Nuevo 
Leon.  After  winding  through  the  adobe- 
walled  streets  for  a  while  we  found  the 
hotel  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  en- 
trance. There  were  few  persons  out 
that  late,  and  the  only  sounds  we  could 
hear  were  the  gurgling  of  the  fountain 
in  the  plaza  across  the  street  and  the 
desert  breeze  in  the  tall  palms,  making  a 
sound  like  rustling  taffeta. 

While  we  were  taking  some  of  our 
things  from  the  car,  the  proprietor  of  the 
hotel  came  out  bowing  and  smiling. 
He  helped  us  with  a  couple  of  the  bags 
and  led  us  into  the  lobby. 

"It  is  an  honor  to  have  you  come  into 
my  hotel,"  he  said,  stopping  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  lobby  and  bowing  again.  "I 
am  very  pleased  to  have  you  as  my  guests. 
The  Reforma  Hotel  is  honored." 

We  smiled  in  return.  It  made  us 
feel  good  to  be  welcomed  in  such  a 
manner. 

The  proprietor  backed  behind  the 
desk.  Then  he  placed  the  register  in 
front  of  me  and  handed  me  the  freshly- 
dipped  pen. 

"The  house  is  yours,  senor,^^  he  said 
graciously.  "Have  you  been  long  in 
Mexico?" 

We  were  tired  and  dusty,  and  far  from 
being  in  a  talkative  mood.  It  had  been 
a  hard  trip  across  the  desert  and  moun- 
tains from  the  coast.  Although  the  dis- 
tance was  less  than  three  hundred  miles, 
it  had  taken  us  since  five  that  morning 
to  reach  Nuevo  Leon. 

I  scrawled  my  name  on  the  register, 


adding  _>^  Sra.  On  the  next  line  I  wrote 
out  my  wife's  maiden  name  in  full. 

The  proprietor  leaned  over  the  register 
and  looked  at  the  two  entries  closely. 

"The  senorita?^^  he  inquired,  looking  at 
us. 

"There  are  only  two  of  us,"  I  said, 
indicating  my  wife  and  myself. 

He  bent  over  the  register,  this  time 
taking  out  his  glasses  and  perching  them 
on  his  nose.  After  several  moments  he 
straightened  up  and  removed  the  glasses, 
shaking  his  head  emphatically. 

"No,  senor,''^  he  said  unsmilingly. 

My  wife  nudged  me  with  her  elbow. 

"Here  is  how  it  is,  senor^^^  I  spoke  up. 
"I  signed  my  name,  and  added ^  Sra.  for 
my  wife.  Then  on  this  next  line  I  wrote 
out  my  wife's  name  in  full,  her  profes- 
sional name.  That  was  to  make  every- 
thing plain." 

"But  where  is  the  senorita?^^  he  asked, 
unshaken.  "I  did  not  see  her  arrive 
here  at  the  hotel  with  you."  He  looked 
at  my  wife  and  me,  counting  us  on  two 
fingers  of  his  hand.  "Where  is  the 
senorita?^^ 

"There  is  no  senorita,''^  I  said  quickly. 
"My  wife  and  the  senorita  are  the  one 
and  same  person." 

A  broad  smile  lighted  the  proprietor's 
face. 

"That  is  wonderful!"  he  said,  bowing 
to  my  wife. 

"What  is?"  I  asked. 

"You  and  the  senorita  are  to  be  mar- 
ried!    It  is  wonderful!" 

My  wife  and  I  leaned  wearily  against 
the  desk.     It  was  almost  eleven  o'clock 
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by  then,  and  we  had  been  up  since  four 
that  morning.  We  were  envious  of  all 
the  other  guests  in  th6  Reforma  who 
had  long  since  retired. 

""'Senor,  let  me  explain,"  I  began.  "It 
is  a  custom  of  us  crazy  norteamericanos. 
When  a  man's  wife  has  a  professional 
name,  we  sometimes  sign  both  her  mar- 
ried name  and  her  professional  name  at 
a  time  like  this.  She  may  be  receiving 
telegrams  under  both  names." 

"No,  i-^wor,"  he  spoke  up.  "That  is 
impossible." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"The  telegraph  office  is  closed." 

"Never  mind,  then,"  I  said,  glancing 
at  my  wife.  She  had  dropped  her  head 
wearily  on  the  desk.  "We  don't  want  to 
receive  any  telegrams  to-night  anyway. 
Just  give  us  a  room  and  let  us  go  to 
sleep." 

The  proprietor  nodded  his  head 
gravely. 

"It  is  all  right  now,"  he  said.  "I 
misunderstood.  I  offer  my  apologies. 
I  am  very  sorry.  I  will  now  give  you 
two  rooms  where  you  may  retire  to  sleep 
immediately." 

My  wife  raised  her  head  from  the  desk. 

"One  room,"  she  said  sleepily. 

"That  is  impossible,"  he  said  sternly. 

My  wife's  head  dropped  back  into  the 
comfort  of  her  arms  on  the  desk. 

"Why  is  it  impossible?"  I  asked. 

"I  cannot  give  you  one  room,  because 
you  and  the  senorita  may  not  sleep  to- 
gether in  the  Reforma  Hotel.  It  is  im- 
possible. I  will  give  you  two  separate 
rooms,  senory  senorita.^^ 

My  wife  held  up  her  hand,  showing 
him  her  wedding  ring.  He  looked  at  it 
uncertainly. 

"We  have  been  married  for  only  seven 
long,  long  years,  senor^^  she  said  wearily. 

"My  apologies,  senora^^  he  said  gravely. 
"I  am  deeply  humiliated  by  my  behav- 
ior. I  offer  you  my  apologies  time  and 
time  again." 

My  wife  and  I  backed  away,  relieved. 
After  we  had  gone  half  way  to  the  stairs 
we  turned  and  discovered  that  the  pro- 
prietor was  still  behind  the  desk.     He 


was  bent  over  the  register,  with  his  glasses 
perched  on  his  nose  again,  reading  the 
entries  I  had  made. 

"There  has  been  a  serious  mistake," 
the  proprietor  said,  looking  at  us  accus- 
ingly. ^'Senora,  your  husband  has  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  hotel.  When  do  you 
expect  him?" 

My  wife  and  I  looked  at  each  other 
confusedly. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  she 
said,  going  back  to  the  desk.  "This  is 
my  husband  here,  senorP^ 

He  looked  at  the  names  written  on  the 
register  once  more.  Then  he  straight- 
ened up,  shaking  his  head  sternly. 

"It  is  impossible,"  he  said. 

"Why?"  she  asked. 

"Your  husband  has  not  yet  registered 
at  the  Reforma  Hotel.  When  he  ar- 
rives, he  must  sign  his  name  in  this  book 
before  he  may  share  your  room  with  you^ 
senora.'^^ 

He  looked  at  us  more  sternly  than 
ever. 

"What  in  the  world  are  we  going  to 
do?"  my  wife  asked  perplexedly,  turn- 
ing to  me. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  told  her.  "I  don't 
know  what  we  can  do." 

While  we  stood  there,  the  proprietor 
took  two  keys  from  the  rack  behind  the 
desk  and  led  the  way  to  the  stairs.  We 
followed  in  silence,  fearing  to  utter  a 
word  even  in  whisper. 

When  we  reached  the  hall  on  the 
second  floor  the  proprietor  unlocked  a 
door  and  bowed  my  wife  into  the  room. 
Before  I  could  follow  her  inside  he 
stepped  into  the  doorway,  blocking  my 
entrance. 

"No,  senor^^  he  said,  shaking  his  head 
at  me.     "It  is  impossible." 

I  could  see  my  wife  standing  on  tiptoes 
looking  at  me  over  his  shoulder.  She 
was  speechless. 

Dropping  the  luggage,  I  went  up  to 
him. 

"Let  me  explain  once  more,  senor,^^  I 
began,  trying  my  best  to  conceal  my  im- 
patience. "We  are  married  to  each 
other.     My  wife  is  wearing  her  wedding 
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ring.  Wc  wish  to  enter  our  room  and 
retire  for  the  night.  We  are  very  tired. 
Wc  drove  all  the  way  across  the  desert 
from  the  coast  to-day." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  my  wife. 
She  gazed  at  him  appeahngly. 

After  several  moments  of  indecision, 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  stepped 
aside,  bowing  deeply. 

"I  must  apologize  for  my  error,"  he 
said.  "Sometimes  I  do  not  always  un- 
derstand the  customs  of  the  norteameri- 
canos.     Please  accept  my  apologies." 

He  bowed  backward  down  the  hall 
until  he  reached  the  stairway.  I  ran 
into  the  room,  shut  the  door,  and  locked 
it  securely  before  anything  further  could 
happen. 

We  stood  at  the  door  listening  to  his 
footsteps  until  we  were  certain  he  had 
gone  down  to  the  lobby. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  were  startled 
by  a  sudden  rapping  on  the  door.  We 
waited,  holding  our  breath.  After  a 
moment  the  knocking  began  again, 
louder  than  before.  It  could  not  be 
ignored  after  that. 

"Who  is  it?"  I  shouted  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

"I  am  the  proprietor,  senor^''  he  said. 
"Please  open  the  door  immediately." 

"Don't  do  it,"  my  wife  said.  "We'll 
never  get  any  sleep  to-night  if  we  have 
to  argue  with  him  again." 

"But  he  may  break  down  the  door,"  I 
said. 

"Let  him  break  it  down,"  she  said 
wearily.     "It's  his  door." 

We  were  quiet,  not  making  another 
sound. 

The  renewed  knocking  shook  the 
whole  building.  It  continued  unceas- 
ingly. 

"We  may  as  well  find  out  what  he 
wants,"  I  said.  "We  can't  sleep  with 
that  going  on." 

"Don't  let  him  start  another  argu- 
ment, whatever  you  do,"  my  wife  said. 
"Tell  him  it  is  too  late  to  argue  now,  but 
that  we  will  argue  with  him  in  the 
morning  after  breakfast." 

I  turned  on  the  light. 


''What  do  you  want,  senor?'^  I  asked 
at  last. 

"The  do(jr  must  be  opened  immedi- 
ately," he  said,  raising  his  v(jice  above 
the  knocking. 

I  got  up  and  unlocked  the  door.  The 
proprietor  stood  in  the  doorway.  He 
did  not  cross  the  threshold. 

"It  is  impossible!"  he  said  excitedly. 

"What's  impossible?"  I  asked. 

"You  may  not  sleep  with  the  senorila!^' 
he  said  loudly. 

"Oh,  my  goodness!"  my  wife  cried. 
"He's  started  that  again!" 

I  could  hear  doors  opening  along  the 
hall.  Everybody  in  the  hotel  had  been 
aroused  by  the  clamor. 

"Look  here!"  I  said  crossly.  "I  am 
not  sleeping  with  a  senorita!  This  is  my 
wife!" 

"It  is  impossible!"  he  said,  raising  his 
voice  above  mine. 

"Why  is  it  impossible?"  I  shouted. 

"You  must  occupy  a  separate  room, 
senorP^  he  commanded.  "To-morrow 
you  may  become  married  to  the  senorita^ 
if  she  wishes  to  be  married,  and  then  to- 
morrow night  you  will  not  be  required 
to  occupy  separate  rooms.  But  to-night 
you  must!" 

I  glanced  towards  my  wife  helplessly. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do?"  I  asked. 

"Goodness  knows,"  she  said.  "Won't 
he  listen  to  reason  at  all?" 

I  turned  round  and  faced  the  pro- 
prietor, opening  my  mouth  to  speak. 
Before  I  could  utter  a  sound  he  had 
already  spoken. 

"It  is  impossible,  senor^^''  he  said,  push- 
ing himself  between  me  and  the  room. 

I  found  myself  being  directed  down 
the  hall,  past  several  persons  standing 
sleepily  in  the  doorways  of  their  rooms. 
He  opened  a  door  and  turned  on  the 
light. 

"Please  accept  my  apologies,  senor^''  he 
said,  bowing  low.  "It  is  to  my  deep 
regret.     But  it  was  impossible." 

He  closed  the  door,  quickly  turning 
the  key  in  the  lock  on  the  outside.  After 
he  had  withdrawn  it,  I  heard  him  walk- 
ing briskly  down  the  hall  to  the  stairway. 


^ 
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TO  OUR  THIRTY-YEAR-OLDS 


BY  GERALD  W.  JOHNSON 


HOMESPUN  philosophers  have  had 
much  to  say  of  the  difficuhies  con- 
fronting Commencement  speakers  in  the 
spring  of  1940.  It  was,  indeed,  difficult 
to  think  of  anything  cheerful  and  reas- 
suring to  say  to  this  year's  graduates;  but 
there  was  always  the  negative  consolation 
open  to  them  that  most  of  them,  being 
now  around  twenty,  are  not  likely  to  be 
charged  with  any  great  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility within  the  next  ten  years. 
Their  lives,  it  is  true,  may  be  extinguished 
on  the  battlefield;  but  their  minds  and 
consciences  are  less  likely  to  suffer  a 
blackout  than  those  of  older  men,  who 
must  make  the  decisions  involving  not 
peace  and  war  only,  but  the  reconstruc- 
tion that  is  plainly  inevitable  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  systems. 

Worse  than  addressing  the  class  of  1 940 
would  be  the  task  of  speaking  consolatory 
words  to  the  survivors  of  the  class  of  1 930. 
These  are  the  gentry  who  are  on  an  ex- 
cessively hot  spot.  If  they  graduated  at 
twenty  they  are  now  about  thirty,  well 
within  the  age  of  active  military  service, 
yet  old  enough  to  be  assuming  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities. Members  of  the  class  of 
1920  share  the  responsibilities,  but  they 
are  now  approaching  the  upper  limit  of 
military  age;  and  earlier  classes  are  be- 
yond it.  The  Army  knows  that  men  of 
forty  do  not  make  troops  that  are  abso- 
lutely first-class,  so  as  long  as  possible  it 
will  avoid  filling  the  ranks  with  men  of 
that  age;  but  the  soldier  of  thirty  may  be 
a  fine  man-at-arms,  and  he  is  of  the  ideal 
age  for  command  in  any  rank  from 
major  down — that  is  to  say,  he  is  excel- 


lent for  the  ranks  of  commissioned  officers 
that  run  the  greatest  risk  of  getting  killed. 

It  is  obviously  advantageous  for  a  male 
American  to  be  ten  years  old  in  1 940,  for 
that  means  that  it  will  be  several  years 
yet  before  he  has  to  face  the  realities  of 
the  national  situation.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  there  is  an  advantage  in 
being  ninety,  for  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  the  nonagenarian  will  not  have  to 
wade  through  much  of  what  lies  ahead. 
But  is  there  anything  in  the  world  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  being  thirty  to-day?  In 
particular,  is  there  any  advantage  that  a 
man  of  thirty  holds  over  his  fellows  of 
forty,  fifty,  and  sixty? 

Well,  there  is  this  much — he  stands  a 
better  chance  of  seeing  how  it  all  comes 
out.  His  life  expectancy  is  thirty-seven 
years,  and  it  will  take  a  full  generation  in 
all  probability  to  obtain  anything  like  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  answers  that  will  be 
made  to  the  questions  confronting  us 
now.  There  are  those  of  course  who  see 
this  in  reverse,  not  as  an  advantage,  but 
as  an  additional  handicap  laid  upon  the 
man  of  thirty;  for  they  are  certain  that 
the  answers  will  be  intolerable.  These 
are  the  truly  old,  whatever  the  number  of 
years  they  may  have  lived;  for  when  a 
man  is  so  wedded  to  the  past  that  he  can- 
not see  it  disintegrating  without  the  cer- 
tainty that  irretrievable  disaster  is  ahead 
he  is  already  an  old  man  although  he 
may  hardly  have  begun  to  shave. 

Of  course  any  man,  young  or  old,  who 
cannot  perceive  that  there  is  trouble 
ahead  ought  to  be  in  an  institution  for 
the   mentally  disabled.     The   difference 
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between  the  youn^  and  tlie  old  is  ncjt  a 
matter  of  years  but  the  faet  that  the 
young  ean  imagine  that,  even  if  the  in- 
evitable trouble  amounts  to  disaster,  it 
will  not  necessarily  be  irretrievable,  and 
are  therefore  more  interested  in  meth(jds 
of  cushioning  the  inevitable  shock  tlian 
in  either  lamenting  it  or  in  making  futile 
efforts  to  dodge  it.  For  a  young  man  of 
thirty  there  is  a  personal  stake  in  it,  since 
he  has  an  excellent  chance  of  observing 
how  his  methods  will  work  out;  but  for  a 
young  man  of  sixty  it  is  rather  academic. 
He  might  live  to  be  ninety-five  of  course. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  did.  But  it  is  not 
wise  to  count  on  it. 

The  man  of  thirty  has  a  double  advan- 
tage— over  the  old,  because  he  has  a 
chance  to  see  what  really  is  ahead;  and 
over  children,  because  he  passed  through 
childhood  and  adolescence  before  the  end 
of  the  picnic  that  lasted  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  There  is  now  hardly  an 
American  of  voting  age  who  doesn't  real- 
ize that  the  picnic  really  is  over — that  it 
ended  definitely,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
October,  1929.  We  are  getting  our 
American  history  retaught,  and  after 
eleven  years  of  constant  hammering  the 
idea  begins  to  percolate  through  our 
heads  that  the  first  century  and  a  half  of 
the  republic  was  not  all  glorious,  and  not 
even  altogether  sane.  It  is  apparent, 
now,  that  w^hat  we  were  taught  in  school 
was  the  conquest  of  a  continent  was,  in 
fact,  altogether  too  much  like  the  looting 
of  a  continent.  No  doubt  some  of  the 
pioneers  were  impelled  by  high  and  heroic 
motives;  but  vast  numbers  of  them  were 
merely  running  away  from  the  results  of 
their  own  incompetence.  They  moved 
simply  because  within  a  few  years  their 
agricultural  methods  had  worn  out  the 
land,  some  of  it  to  be  classed  with  the 
finest  land  in  the  world  until  the  blight  of 
American  stupidity  fell  upon  it.  But  the 
pioneers  now  have  skinned  the  whole 
continent,  and  we,  their  successors,  must 
contrive  to  live  on  what  they  have  left. 

No,  the  record  lacks  much  of  being  as 
great  as  the  schoolbooks  have  taught  us. 
In  1776 — or,  if  you  choose  to  exclude  the 


war  years,  in  1783 — we  started  with  two 
supreme  advantages:  first,  a  political  and 
economic  system  not  imposed  upon  us  by 
superior  force,  but  devised  by  ourselves 
to  suit  our  own  fancy,  and,  second,  with  a 
continental  domain  so  inconceivably  rich 
in  natural  resources  that  no  nation  of 
Europe  lield  anything  remotely  compara- 
ble to  it.  Within  a  hundred  and  hfty 
years  we  had  wasted  and  destroyed  an 
appallingly  large  proportion  of  those  na- 
tional resources,  yet  our  economic  system 
was  working  so  badly  that  a  third  of  our 
people  were  "ill  clothed,  ill  fed,  and  ill 
housed,"  and  our  political  system  was 
working  so  badly  that  troops  were  fight- 
ing milk  farmers  in  the  Middle  West  and 
the  regular  Army  was  driving  out  of  the 
national  capital  an  irregular  army  of  dis- 
contented war  veterans.  The  American 
achievement  was  wonderful  indeed;  but 
a  cynic  might  say  that  the  wonder  of  it  is 
how  a  people  so  richly  endowed  to  begin 
with  could  have  made  such  a  mess  of 
things  in  so  short  a  period. 

True,  when  we  were  slapped  in  the  face 
we  managed  to  take  the  hint.  When 
mobs  began  to  drag  judges  off  the  bench, 
when  the  entire  banking  system  went 
down  in  one  terrific  crash,  and  when  the 
people  facing  actual  starvation  numbered 
millions,  we  began  to  perceive  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  for  the  past  eight 
years  we  have  been  trying  frantically  to 
patch  things  up.  To  a  certain  extent  we 
have  succeeded.  Troops  no  longer  are 
fighting  either  farmers  or  veterans;  fam- 
ine has  been  averted;  the  banks  are  open, 
and  industrial  production  is  running 
higher  than  ever.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt 
himself  doesn't  claim  that  our  patching 
has  been  altogether  successful.  For  one 
thing,  it  has  involved  subjecting  the  fiscal 
system  to  an  appalling  strain.  The  na- 
tional debt  may  be,  in  a  sense,  a  mere 
bookkeeping  operation,  but  bad  book- 
keeping operations  can  give  rise  to  plenty 
of  trouble.  More  than  that,  and  worse 
than  that,  far  too  many  people  are  living 
on  what  they  themselves  regard  as  public 
charity — and  that  isn't  any  bookkeeping 
operation. 
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Finally,  events  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
have  demonstrated  pretty  conclusively 
that  even  if  we  had  the  wit  to  patch  up 
the  old  system  to  the  point  where  it  might 
be  made  to  work  again  as  far  as  this  coun- 
try is  concerned,  we  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  the  old,  happy-go- 
lucky  style.  "You  never  miss  the  water 
till  the  well  goes  dry"  runs  the  old  song. 
Vast  numbers  of  us  never  missed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  fleet  until  its  power 
was  sternly  challenged;  but  how  we  be- 
gan to  miss  it  then!  Skyrocketing  Fed- 
eral taxes  are  reminding  us  every  day 
that  for  ninety  years  we  had  no  occasion 
to  spend  our  money  and  energy  guarding 
the  Atlantic  highway  to  our  shores  be- 
cause that  highway  was  already  com- 
petently guarded.  Roughly  half  our 
defense  problem  was  solved  for  us,  and 
millions  of  us  never  knew  it;  but  now 
that  the  solution  has  been  largely  can- 
celed we  know  it. 

But  another  of  our  walls  of  defense  has 
crashed,  and  it  may  prove  to  be  more 
important  than  the  fighting  power  of  the 
British  fleet.  Psychologically,  as  well  as 
racially,  we  are  of  European  origin,  and 
our  confidence  in  our  own  institutions 
has  been  buttressed  more  strongly  than 
many  of  us  suppose  by  the  fact  that 
roughly  similar  institutions  seemed  to  be 
working  well  in  Europe.  The  great 
democracies  of  France  and  England  be- 
strode that  continent;  and  that  fact 
powerfully  reinforced  American  con- 
fidence in  American  democracy.  The 
collapse  of  the  French  army  was  the  first 
great  blow  to  that  confidence;  yet,  if  we 
are  doomed  to  stand  as  the  last  defender 
of  democracy  among  the  great  powers  we 
shall  need  all  the  confidence  in  ourselves 
that  we  can  muster. 

II 

As  the  war  proceeds  there  is  an  ac- 
cumulation of  evidence  that  it  has  taken 
its  present  course  not  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  totalitarian  powers,  but  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  the  democ- 
racies.    Regarding  France,  in  particular. 


the  world  is  full  of  foul  rumors.  France 
was  cursed  with  wooden-headed  gen- 
erals. Beyond  a  doubt  she  was  cursed 
with  shifty  politicians  too.  But  there  is 
more  and  more  reason  to  believe  that 
part  of  the  secret  of  the  French  defeat 
was,  if  not  active  treason,  at  least  a  fatal 
apathy.  More  and  more  Americans  are 
coming  to  suspect  that  the  ultimate 
reason  for  that  defeat  was  a  conviction 
on  the  part  of  too  many  Frenchmen  that 
modern  France  wasn't  worth  defending. 
In  England  that  spirit  apparently  had 
not  spread  so  far;  but  England  has  its 
Oswald  Mosleys.  At  this  moment  we 
have  no  precise  information  on  how 
many  Englishmen  of  more  or  less  promi- 
nence have  gone  to  the  Tower;  but  we 
know  that  some  have  gone. 

In  short,  we  are  faced  with  the  fact 
that  a  modern  population  simply  will  not 
fight  effectively  for  a  government  that 
has  not  solved  its  own  problems.  You 
may  call  it  what  you  please,  democracy 
or  anything  else;  but  if  it  has  not  con- 
trived a  politico-economic  system  that 
afl'ords  content  to  the  great  majority  of 
its  people,  those  people  will  flatly  refuse 
to  support  it  in  a  crisis.  We  are  at  the 
same  time  faced  with  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  solved  our  own  problems,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  ten  millions  who 
are  still  unemployed.  The  conjunction 
is  enough  to  give  us  a  firstclass  case  of  the 
jitters. 

One  of  the  stock  phrases  of  every 
American  campaign  orator  is,  "We  have 
achieved  the  highest  standard  of  living 
ever  attained  in  human  history."  It 
sounds  well  but  it  is  open  to  at  least  one 
question.  That  question  is.  Who  are 
"we"?  If  the  orator  refers  to  the  luckier 
two-thirds  of  the  American  population  he 
is  right.  But  are  two-thirds  enough? 
Imperial  Germany  under  the  Kaiser  did 
better  than  that.  The  Joads  and  the 
Jeeter  Lesters  in  Imperial  Germany  con- 
stituted far  less  than  one-third  of  the 
population;  and  the  Germans  fought 
magnificently  for  four  years  in  defense  of 
the  Kaiser.  Will  an  America,  of  which 
one- third  is  "ill  clothed,  ill  fed,  and  ill 
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housed"  fight  equally  well  in  defense  of 
the  repubHc?  The  question  is  all  too 
hkely  to  become  something  more  than 
academic  within  the  near  future — how 
near  that  future  may  be,  one  shudders  to 
think. 

We  are  then  confronted,  as  Grover 
Cleveland  remarked,  with  a  condition 
and  not  a  theory — two  conditions,  in 
fact,  each  disturbing  in  its  kind.  In  the 
first  place,  the  seventy-five  steel  tubes  on 
which  we  had,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, counted — the  heavy  guns  of  the 
British  fleet — are  obviously  no  longer  to 
be  relied  on  for  our  defense  on  the  East- 
ern side;  in  the  second  place,  the  ancient 
shibboleth  of  "democracy"  obviously  can 
no  longer  be  relied  on  to  make  European 
peoples  fight,  and  therefore  may  not  be  a 
sure  reliance  to  make  Americans  fight. 
Taken  together,  these  are  a  pretty  solid 
guarantee  of  trouble  ahead. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  guarantee 
that  to  many  people  is  more  disturbing 
than  both  the  others.  It  is  the  fact  that 
fi*ee  enterprise,  under  capitalism,  is  defi- 
nitely sunk.  It  no  longer  exists  in  any 
other  great  nation  t±ian  the  United 
States,  and  even  here  it  exists  only  frag- 
mentarily.  You  can  no  longer  build  a 
railroad,  set  up  a  bank,  or  plant  cotton 
in  this  country  wdthout  official  permis- 
sion; and  in  no  other  world  power  can 
you  conduct  any  sort  of  enterprise  with- 
out official  permission.  Nor  is  there 
more  than  a  remote  chance  that  free 
capitalistic  enterprise  will  be  reestab- 
lished at  any  time  soon.  Even  if  Eng- 
land wins  her  war  against  a  totalitarian 
Europe,  it  is  beyond  belief  that  she  will 
soon  restore  the  conduct  of  foreign  trade 
to  private  hands.  Therefore  American 
exporters  will  be  competing,  not  with 
foreign  exporters,  but  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Obviously  that  can't  be 
done.  The  American  government  will 
have  to  back  the  American  exporter  if  he 
is  to  have  a  chance.  But  the  moment 
the  government  backs  the  exporter,  fi-ee, 
capitalistic  enterprise  is  done  for  in  that 
field.  Moreover,  if  the  American  gov- 
ernment  is   to    back    the    export    trade 


effectively,  it  must  exercise  a  considerable 
degree  of  control  over  domestic  produc- 
tion; which  means  that  free,  capitalistic 
enterprise  must  be  subjected  to  even 
more  complete  regulation  within  the 
country. 

This  is  a  condition  with  which  we  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  As  far  as  for- 
eign trade  is  concerned,  the  choice  does 
not  lie,  and  never  lay,  with  us.  Govern- 
mentally  regulated  trade  is  state  social- 
ism— or,  if  you  prefer,  state  capitalism. 
But  we  have  not  been  asked  whether  or 
not  we  choose  to  adopt  it.  The  condi- 
tion has  been  created  without  our  advice 
or  consent;  we  have  to  accept  it  or  get 
out  of  the  field. 

It  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  therefore, 
that  we  must  alter  our  ideas  of  physical 
defense,  that  we  must  alter  our  ideas  of 
psychological  defense,  and  that  we  must 
modify  our  economic  system  if  we  are  to 
survive  as  an  independent  power.  This 
means  trouble.  It  means  big  trouble. 
There  is  no  getting  away  from  that  ugly 
fact.  But  does  it  mean  disaster?  I  ven- 
ture to  doubt  it,  and  that  is  why  I  believe 
there  are  advantages  in  being  thirty 
years  old. 

The  encouraging  fact  is  this — our 
present  troubles  are  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  government  devised  in  1787 
failed  to  solve  reasonably  well  the  prob- 
lems it  was  intended  to  solve.  The  po- 
litical troubles,  including  the  revolt  of  the 
milk  farmers,  the  revolt  of  the  mort- 
gagors, the  marches  of  the  bonus  army 
and  the  army  of  the  unemployed,  are  all 
directly  traceable  to  economic  pressure; 
and  that  pressure  is  being  applied  by  a 
national  economy  that  did  not  exist  at 
the  time  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. The  Founding  Fathers  did  not 
take  into  account  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  did  not  begin  in 
Europe  until  about  1750,  hardly  touched 
this  country  at  all  until  it  was  forced  by 
the  Embargo  Act  in  1808,  and  did  not 
attain  its  full  stature  in  America  until 
about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 

Hence  the  fact  that  our  organic  law  is 
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plainly  failing  to  meet  our  needs  means 
only  that  we  have  developed  new  and 
quite  unpredictable  neecls,  not  that  the 
political  genius  of  the  men  who  framed 
the  Constitution  was  feeble.  The  early 
Americans  solved  the  problems  that  they 
faced.  New  problems  have  arisen,  not 
even  touched  by  the  Constitution.  What 
of  it?  It  means  only  that  new  Americans 
must  arise  to  solve  them.  It  is  a  nuisance 
to  be  thrown  out  of  our  old,,  comfortable 
complacency.  It  is  a  nuisance  to  dis- 
cover that  our  governmental  arrange- 
ments are  no  longer  adequate.  But  such 
nuisances  are  no  proof  whatever  that  the 
men  of  1787  were  wholly  \sTong;  it  is 
proof  only  that  they  were  not  prophets. 

After  all,  when  you  come  right  do\s'n 
to  brass  tacks,  is  it  certain  that  we  have 
lost  anything  that  wasn't  phony  to  begin 
u-ith?  Take  the  military  situation — no 
doubt  it  was  comfortable  and  thrifty  to 
rest  sectire  behind  the  British  fleet,  but 
was  it  quite  decent,  or  was  it  quite  sane? 
For  ninety  years  it  has  suited  British 
policy  to  have  the  United  States  free  of 
any  threat  of  Etiropean  domination; 
therefore  the  British  fleet  has  seen  to  it 
that  no  threat  came  toward  us  from  that 
side.  This  saved  us  a  lot  of  money,  but 
it  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  that  it  was 
good  for  us  morally.  Then,  again,  it 
stood  to  reason  that  the  British  Empire 
couldn't  last  forever;  and  the  moment  it 
shotild  collapse  it  was  eWdent  that  wq 
should  be  thrown  upon  our  owti  re- 
sources. Would  it  not  have  been  the 
part  of  sanity  to  develop  those  resources 
well  in  advance  of  any  possible  collapse? 

The  existing  generation  of  Americans 
accepted  a  poHtical  and  economic  s\'stem 
de\*ised  for  it  long  ago.  \Ve  have  had  no 
occasion,  untU  quite  recentiy.  to  do  any 
sharp  and  dLSicult  thinking  about  funda- 
mentals. Not  for  a  long  time,  certainly 
not  since  1863,  have  Americans  been 
compelled  to  face  even  the  possibility 
that  American  institutions  may  have 
only  a  matter  of  months  to  sur\*ive.  \Ve 
do  face  that  possibihty  now.  The  prob- 
lems facing  us  are  not  susceptible  of  solu- 
tion by  appeals  to  precedent,  for  the  prec- 


edents have  created  the  domestic  prob- 
lems, and  there  is  no  precedent  for  the 
international  problems.  We  can't  think 
our  way  through  with  the  thoughts  of 
George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son; we  must  think  for  ourselves  or  col- 
lapse. The  spirit  of  \Vashington  and 
Jefferson  is,  indeed,  still  valuable;  but 
that  is  another  thinsr. 


Ill 

This  is  certainly  not  an  in\'iting  pros- 
pect, but  does  it  hold  nothing  except  the 
menace  of  disaster?  .After  all,  isn't  it  a 
prett)'  CNTiical  \ie^v  to  hold  that  if  Amer- 
ica is  at  last  compelled  to  stand  on  her 
OUT!  feet  she  must  face  ineWtable  ruin? 

Our  ingrained  respect  for  the  Found- 
ing Fathers,  a  valuable  trait  in  most  cir- 
cumstances, is  something  of  a  handicap 
now.  To  suggest  to  Americans  that  the 
only  hope  of  the  nation's  simr-ival  is  for  it 
to  produce  now  statesmen  as  great  as  the 
fifr)--five  who  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787 
is  rather  a  paralyzing  suggestion.  Wash- 
ington presided  over  that  convention, 
and  its  members  included  Franklin, 
Hamilton,  Madison,  John  Adams,  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  Roger  Sherman,  Rufus 
King,  among  others  whose  names  are 
stUl  potent.  Jefferson,  George  Mason, 
Patrick  Henry  were  anxiously  looking  on 
and  ad\ising.  To  produce  a  group  of 
men  comparable  to  that  group  in  ability, 
originalirv,',  and  daring  is  indubitably  a 
large  order. 

Nevertheless,  something  of  that  sort  we 
must  achieve,  for  we  are  facing  a  situa- 
tion that  is,  in  certain  important  re- 
spects, similar  to  the  one  they  faced. 
Circumstances,  to  be  sure,  are  entirely 
different,  but  our  dilemma  is  like  theirs 
at  least  in  that  there  are  no  more  prec- 
edents to  guide  us  than  there  were  to 
guide  them.  The  \sidespread  belief  to- 
day that  our  economic  choice  is  capi- 
talism or  communism  was  matched  m 
1787  by  an  even  more  widespread  belief 
that  the  political  choice  was  monarchy  or 
anarchy.  The  triumph  of  American 
genius  then  was  its  success  in  rejectiag 
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both  alternatives.  That  triumph  must 
he  repeated;  for  as  monarchy  and  an- 
archy alike  were  impossible  to  that  gen- 
eration, so  are  the  alternatives  now 
presented  impossible.  A  return  to  the 
capitalism  of  Coolidge  and  Hoover,  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  has  forsaken  it,  is 
(latly  out  of  the  question;  and  even  if  it 
could  be  restored,  the  pass  to  which  it 
l)rought  us  in  1929  ought  to  be  a  suffi- 
ciently persuasive  argument  against  try- 
ing to  restore  it.  A  turn  toward  the  sort 
of  regime  that  prevails  in  the  totalitarian 
states  would  be  an  abandonment  not 
only  of  American  institutions  but  of  the 
faith  in  the  essential  reasonableness  of 
mankind  on  which  those  institutions  are 
based.  The  institutions,  after  all,  we 
might  replace,  perhaps  with  better  ones; 
but  it  is  the  faith  that  makes  us  Amer- 
ican, and  if  we  lose  that,  although  we 
may  continue  to  inhabit  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent,  we  shall  no  longer  be 
Americans — not  if  Washington,  Frank- 
lin, and  Jefferson  were  Americans.  Yes, 
the  alternatives — old-style  capitalism  and 
European-style  collectivism,  whether  you 
call  it  communism,  nazism,  or  fascism — 
are  both  as  impossible  of  adoption  by 
Americans  in  1 940  as  both  monarchy  and 
anarchy  were  in  1787. 

But  what  of  it?  Is  it  a  lamentable 
thing  for  the  sons  to  be  called  on  to  repeat 
the  achievement  of  their  sires?  It  is 
harsh,  it  is  hard,  but  is  it  really  injurious 
to  be  commanded  to  be  great?  The 
world  has  not  so  regarded  it  in  the  past. 
The  rule  of  noblesse  oblige  has  always  been 
recognized  as  a  stern  one,  but  dubious, 
indeed,  is  the  quality  of  the  man  who 
objects  to  it  on  that  account.  To  be 
American  and  to  remain  American  dur- 
ing the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will  be 
no  job  for  weak  men  and  a  weak  nation; 
but  what  is  there  about  that  to  appall  the 
heirs  of  the  Convention  of  1787? 

At  this  moment,  to  be  sure,  it  seems  all 
too  probable  that  the  task  of  statesman- 
ship may  have  to  be  postponed  until  the 
task  of  the  man-at-arms  is  finished;  and 
if  the  man-at-arms  should  fail  there 
would  be  no  point  in  discussing  state- 


craft. It  is  possible  too  that  this  task 
may  last  a  long  time.  It  is  fairly  plain 
now  that  wc  are  enduring  not  the  second 
but  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  war. 
The  fighting  that  began  in  1914  was  only 
partially  suspended  in  1918;  there  has 
hardly  been  a  day  in  twenty-six  years  on 
which  some  part  of  the  world  has  not 
seen  a  continuance  of  the  struggle  against 
the  intolerable  strains  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. Surely,  no  literate  American  be- 
lieves any  longer  that  the  war  was  actu- 
ally caused  by  the  assassination  of  a 
forgotten  prince  in  an  obscure  Balkan 
town.  It  was  caused  by  the  same  thing 
that  set  the  milk  farmers  to  fighting 
troops,  and  the  mobs  to  dragging  judges 
off  the  bench  in  this  country  eight  years 
ago — the  failure  of  statecraft,  economic 
as  well  as  political,  to  operate  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  new  industrial  civilization 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  lives  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  at  least  endurable. 

Nevertheless,  the  fighting  continues, 
and  when  war  is  abroad  the  physical 
safety  of  the  country  takes  precedence 
over  every  other  consideration.  Not 
much  enduring  statecraft  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  an  armed  camp;  yet  wise 
men,  even  in  the  midst  of  war's  alarms, 
will  not  forget  that  peace  is  inevitable — 
it  may  be  the  peace  of  a  cemetery,  but 
peace  of  some  sort  cannot  be  prevented. 
The  lamentable  part  of  it  is  that  we  may 
come  at  last  to  grapple  with  the  formida- 
ble problems  of  peace  exhausted  and 
exacerbated  by  a  long  war;  but  so,  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  did  George  Wash- 
ington. 

To-day's  man  of  thirty  may,  therefore, 
be  a  man  of  forty  before  he  gets  a  chance 
to  erect  new  institutions  for  a  prosperous 
and  peaceful  nation.  Unfortunately  he 
may  arrive  at  the  conference  minus  an 
arm  or  a  leg  left  on  the  field  of  some  new 
Chateau  Thierry — God  forbid  that  it 
should  be  a  new  Antietam,  fought  on 
American  soil.  But,  soon  or  late,  to  the 
conference  he  will  inevitably  come,  there 
to  face  problems  as  difficult  as  any  pre- 
sented to  military  men. 

But  why  concentrate  exclusively  on  the 
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problems?  It  is  equally  true  that  he  will 
face  opportunities  as^great  as  those  men 
faced  who  came  to  the  conference  of 
1787.  Whatever  e^se  the  blasting  of  the 
past  ten  years  has  done,  it  has  at  least 
shaken  Americans  out  of  their  long  leth- 
argy. Nobody  whose  opinion  com- 
mands respect  dreams  any  longer  of  a 
return  to  Goolidge.  Coolidge's  own  po- 
litical party  has  this  year  nominated  a 
man  whose  chief  claim  to  consideration 
in  his  alert  awareness  that  the  old  shib- 
boleths are  completely  outworn.  Our 
share  of  the  other  qualities  of  the  men  of 
1787  may  be  scant,  but  we  have  at  least 
something  of  their  realization  that  all  the 
old  paths  are  blocked  and  that  if  America 
is  to  continue  to  exist  at  all  she  must  hew 
out  a  new  path  toward  the  old  goal. 

Since  the  future  is  impenetrable,  it 
seems  to  me  as  reasonable  to  assume  the 
best  as  to  assume  the  worst;  or,  perhaps 
I  should  say,  no  more  unreasonable. 
The  best  assumption  is  that  the  Amer- 
icans of  the  next  twenty-five  years  will 
come  through  as  handsomely  as  their 
ancestors  did  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  I  cannot  prove  that  they  will  do 
so,  but  neither  can  you  prove  that  they 
will  not.  Yet  if  they  do,  how  pointless 
are  our  current  visits  to  the  Wailing  Wall, 
how  badly  misplaced  our  sympathy! 

"History,"  observed  Kitty  Foyle,  "al- 
ways was  temperamental  when  it  was 
happening."  Without  doubt  it  was  an 
extremely  trying  experience  to  be  George 
Washington.  I  can  conceive  the  possi- 
bility that  George  hardly  thought  it  was 
worth  while;  but  the  rest  of  us  don't  see 
it  that  way.  What  really  humane  man 
would  condemn  another  to  a  great  career 
if  he  had  the  power  to  do  so?     Yet  we 


certainly  do  not  mourn  when  we  suspect 
that  a  young  man  is  destined  to  be  great. 
It  is  plain  to  the  dullest  that  the  world  at 
present  is  passing  through  a  period  sure 
to  occupy  a  great  deal  of  space  in  the  his- 
tory books  of  the  future.  Whatever  else 
it  may  be,  it  is  not  a  period  of  trifling 
events  and  small  men;  to  look  upon  the 
dark  side  only,  when  have  such  crimes 
been  committed,  when  have  such  titanic 
mistakes  been  made,  when  have  such 
catastrophes  occurred,  when  have  such 
gigantic  villains  towered  over  the  world? 
But  there  is  a  law  of  compensation  in 
history:  when  the  evil  is  immense,  so  is 
the  good  that  rises  to  challenge  it.  This 
age  has  already  produced  a  numbing 
array  of  monstrous  men;  it  will  not  pass 
without  producing  some  great  ones. 

Therefore,  the  man  who  lives  through 
it,  as  the  man  of  thirty  has  an  excellent 
chance  to  do,  and  who  has  been  a  part  of 
it,  will  come  to  the  evening  of  life  with 
giant  memories.  Among  them,  if  he  is 
an  American,  I  believe  will  be  the  mem- 
ory of  having  taken  part  in  the  working 
out  of  a  better  order,  in  the  devising  of  a 
social  and  political  system  that,  casting 
aside  the  wreckage  of  old,  false  ideas,  and 
hewing  out  new  ones,  will  have  carried 
the  republic  farther  toward  the  objective 
chosen  long  ago:  "equal  rights  for  all, 
special  privileges  for  none." 

Those  of  us  who  are  beyond  thirty 
may  not  live  to  see  it;  but  there  are  prob- 
ably among  us  to-day  many  who,  a  gen- 
eration hence,  may  look  back  upon  these 
troubled  times  and  justly  paraphrase  the 
words  of  the  ancient  Washington:  "We 
have  erected  a  standard  to  which  the 
wise  and  honest  may  repair:  the  event  is 
in  the  hand  of  God." 
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SEASICKNESS 

BY  W.  II.  MICHAEL 

Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.S.JV. 


RIDING  a  camel  frequently  causes  sca- 
^  sickness.  Riding  a  horse  rarely 
does.  The  camel  whirls  us  round  in  a 
peculiar  circular  motion  which  continu- 
ally irritates  the  balancing  mechanism  of 
the  inner  ear.  The  endolymph  in  the 
membranous  labyrinth,  in  perpetual 
agitation,  bombards  our  nervous  system 
with  repeated  stimuli  registering  our 
rapid  changes  in  position.  This  exces- 
sive nerve  action  finally  exhausts  our 
labyrinthine  mechanism  for  maintaining 
equilibrium  and  brings  about  the  col- 
lapse we  call  motion  sickness  or  seasick- 
ness. 

This  fact  is  a  basis  of  argument  for  the 
labyrinthine  theory  of  seasickness.  The 
theory  is  true,  but  it  is  far  from  the  whole 
truth.  A  more  complete  understanding 
of  the  condition  is  a  real  asset  to  all  who 
ride  camels,  cars,  ships,  boats,  airplanes, 
or  merry-go-rounds.  And  this  under- 
standing should  be  acquired  while  com- 
fortable and  safe  on  terra  firma,  because 
if  a  susceptible  person  attempts  to  ana- 
lyze this  condition  while  rocked  on  the 
deep  or  bounced  in  an  airplane  his  very 
efforts  to  understand  are  likely  to  increase 
his  susceptibility. 

In  the  ponderous  Hydrographie  which 
recorded  all  nautical  knowledge  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Father  Fournier  said  of  seasickness, 
"There  is  no  remedy.  One  must  con- 
sole oneself  with  the  fact  that  nobody 
dies  of  it."  But  the  holy  father  was 
wrong  all  along  the  line.  There  are 
remedies  which  mitigate  if  they  do  not 


prevent  or  cure;  and  some  do  die  of 
seasickness. 

For  the  less  desperate  cases  a  better 
consolation  may  be  found  in  remember- 
ing that  the  great  Nelson  was  frequently 
seasick  and  that  such  lovable  animals  as 
dogs,  horses,  cows,  and  sheep  are  af- 
fected, while  among  the  relatively  im- 
mune are  those  with  high  blood  pressure, 
tabetics  (sufferers  from  locomotor  ataxia), 
rope  walkers,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
insane,  and  pigs.  But  immunity  in  man 
is  only  relative.  The  aviation  medical 
officers  inform  me  that  it  is  rare  indeed 
that  an  aviator  in  training  will  not  con- 
fess confidentially  that  under  some  con- 
ditions of  flight  he  is  "not  quite  well." 

The  reasons  for  most  of  these  facts  be- 
come evident  as  we  investigate  the 
disease. 

Seasickness  is  caused  by  one  thing, 
motion,  acting  upon  one  function,  the 
balancing  power.  Therefore  we  are  prone 
to  expect  one  definite  cause,  for  example, 
the  labyrinthine  cause  already  described. 
But  it  is  not  as  simple  as  that.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  motion  and  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  combinations  and  in- 
tensities of  motion.  And  even  given  the 
same  motion,  the  same  environment,  the 
effects  on  individuals  range  from  nothing 
at  all,  through  the  gamut  of  symptoms 
from  slight  squeamishness  to  that  pro- 
found despondency  and  debility  which 
some  writers,  inspired  by  personal  expe- 
rience, call  "real  seasickness." 

This  variable  reaction  to  the  same  con- 
dition is  due  to  individual  differences  in 
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the  resistance  of  the  balancing  function. 
And  because  seasickness  is  caused  by  ex- 
haustion of  the  balancing  function  it  is 
necessary  to  analyze  that  function  and 
study  the  action  of  motion  on  the  organic 
mechanisms  which  maintain  balance. 

Fish  swim  suspended  in  a  homoge- 
neous fluid.  We  know  that  even  blind 
fish  are  able  to  maintain  balance  and 
direction.  The  herring  and  the  mack- 
erel are  examples  of  fish  which  are  not 
only  able  to  do  this  but  to  carry  out  first- 
class  navigation  without  benefit  of  chart 
or  Naval  Academy  diploma.  All  this  is 
accomplished  by  something  within  the 
fish  itself,  due  in  most  part  at  least  to 
nerve  stimuli  from  the  labyrinthine  ap- 
paratus. We  note  that  the  fish's  inner 
ear  is  disproportionately  large  and  well 
developed  and  we  suspect  that  this  inner 
ear  is  the  charthouse  which  accounts 
for  the  facility  in  navigation. 

A  bird  or  airplane  in  flight  develops  a 
power  which  largely  annuls  the  sense  of 
gravity  and  prevents  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  the  labyrinthine  apparatus. 
This  apparatus  cannot  tell  the  bird  or  the 
aviator  whether  he  is  gaining  or  losing 
altitude  and  is  able  to  perceive  only 
sharp  lateral  movements.  Therefore 
vision  has  to  assume  that  important  role 
of  balance  and  direction  which  was  as- 
sumed for  the  fish  by  its  labyrinthine 
apparatus.  The  resulting  importance 
of  visual  function  in  birds  is  reflected  by 
the  development  of  enormous  optic 
lobes  in  the  bird's  brain.  The  aviator 
finds  it  necessary  to  supplement  his  visual 
apparatus  by  the  use  of  instruments. 

Man,  like  other  animals  on  land,  ha- 
bitually balances  himself  with  his  feet  on 
the  earth  and  his  body  surrounded  but 
not  supported  by  air.  If  he  sways,  he 
knows  it  by  three  sorts  of  stimuli:  first, 
those  from  his  labyrinthine  apparatus; 
second,  those  from  the  eyes  which  regis- 
ter his  relation  to  the  earth  and  other 
things  also  balanced  on  the  earth;  third, 
by  stimuli  from  his  muscles  which  tell 
him  of  increased  pressure  on  one  foot 
and  changes  in  the  muscle  pull  in  his 
neck,  his  flanks,  and  his  legs. 


The  relative  importance  of  man's  bal- 
ancing methods  may  be  readily  evalu- 
ated: a  deaf  mute  who  has  no  labyrin- 
thine sense  (hence  his  relative  immunity 
to  seasickness)  may  be  blindfolded  and 
still  maintain  equilibrium  by  his  muscu- 
lar or  somatic  sense  alone;  but  if  a 
tabetic  who  has  lost  his  somatic  sense  is 
blindfolded  he  falls.  Therefore  either 
the  visual  or  the  somatic  sense  is  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  balance  under  ordi- 
nary conditions.  At  least  for  the  ta- 
betic the  labyrinthine  apparatus  is  not 
sufficient.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that 
the  tabetic's  labyrinthine  apparatus  may 
not  be  up  to  par,  and  it  is  because  of  the 
absence  or  the  benumbing  of  his  sensa- 
tions that  the  tabetic  is  relatively  im- 
mune to  seasickness. 

Normal  man,  therefore,  balances  him- 
self by  sensations  from  the  inner  ear,  the 
eye,  and  the  muscles.     Continual  move- 
ment, as  of  the  sea,  enormously  increases 
both  the  number  and  intensity  of  these 
sensations,    and    also    disturbs    the    co- 
ordination between  them.     But  different 
kinds  of  motion  act  more  severely  upon 
one    balancing   mechanism    than    upon 
others.     The    passenger    lying    in    his      i 
deckchair  amidships,  facing  inboard,  re-      ; 
ceives  most  of  his  balancing  stimuli  from      ! 
his  inner  ear;  for  he  remains  in  the  same 
visual  relation  with  the  part  of  the  ship 
he  can  see,  and  as  he  is  supported  by  a      '- 
large  part  of  his  body  surface  and  not      i 
balanced  on  his  feet,  his  somatic  sensa- 
tions are  reduced  to  a  minimum;  thus  it      ^ 
is  the  inner  ear  which  the  ship's  roll 
chiefly    disturbs.     The    lookout    in    the      - 
crow's  nest,  with  the  horizon  in  perpetual 
motion  and  the  ship  careening  beneath 
him,  gets  a  large  part  of  his  balancing 
stimuli  from  his  eyes.     The  sailor  at  the 
bow  in  the  peak  of  a  pitching  ship  is 
more  effected  by  his  somatic  stimuli  as      '| 
the  ship's  bow  rises  and  falls  with  the 
sea.     The  somatic  sense  also  bears  the 
greatest   strain   for   the   passenger  in   a 
bumpy  airplane.     And  of  course  on  a 
destroyer  going  at  high  speed  in  a  rough 
sea  all  hands  get  an  excess  of  all  three 
kinds   of  sensations   combined   by   that      j 
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incomparable  corkscrew  motion  for 
which  destroyers  are  justly  famous. 

Whether  or  not  wc  become  victims  of 
seasickness  depends  on  whether  the  at- 
tack of  all  these  stimuli  breaks  down  our 
nervous  resistance.  It  now  becomes 
clear  why  acrobats,  and  others  whose 
professions  continually  exercise  and 
strengthen  all  their  balancing  functions, 
enjoy  considerable  immunity  to  sea- 
sickness. Of  course  the  sailor  ranks  high 
on  the  list  of  these  professions. 

The  variations  in  reaction  of  ordinary 
individuals  also  become  evident,  both 
because  certain  movements  put  a  greater 
strain  on  one  or  another  of  the  balancing 
mechanisms,  and  because  certain  per- 
sons are  more  vulnerable  to  attack  on  one 
or  another  of  their  balancing  mechanisms. 

The  patient  already  dizzy  with  a 
chronic  ear  disease  would  be  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  labyrinthine  stimuli. 
The  beautiful  astigmatic  girl  who  will 
not  wear  her  glasses  would  be  hyper- 
sensitive to  visual  stimuli.  (I  wonder  if 
Admiral  Nelson  became  seasick  because 
he  had  only  one  eye.)  The  fat  lady 
with  a  pendulous  abdomen  which  pulls 
and  pushes  her  diaphragm  down  and  up 
with  the  waves,  would  be  most  vulner- 
able to  the  attack  of  somatic  sensations; 
while  the  less  sensitive  pig,  with  fat 
equitably  distributed  and  with  center  of 
gravity  close  to  the  ground  between  four 
supporting  legs,  escapes  symptoms. 

Dr.  Bohec,  chief  surgeon  of  the  lie  de 
France,  insisted  that  the  effect  of  motion 
on  the  soft  cellular  substances  of  the  body 
constitutes  a  fourth  method  of  attack. 
Cells  made  up  of  plasma  and  nuclei  of 
different  specific  gravity  must  withstand 
a  certain  amount  of  disturbance  from 
motion.  And  if  constitutional  disease 
has  already  deranged  the  normal  physi- 
ological balance  of  these  cells,  this  dis- 
turbance might  well  play  a  major  role  in 
producing  seasickness. 

II 

Under  the  stimulation  of  the  impulses 
caused   by   motion    there    is    usually    a 


period  of  physical  w(!ll-bcing.  This  con- 
dition may  continue  and  accounts  for 
s(jme  of  the  well-known  benefits  of  a  sea 
voyage.  A  goodly  percentage  of  those 
aboard  a  ship  in  moderate  weatlicr  take  a 
distinct  pleasure  in  the  easy  rhythmical 
movement  of  the  vessel.  But  this  pri- 
mary stimulation  also  accounts  for  the 
caustic  remarks  and  almost  sadistic 
pleasure  of  some  who  are  not  seasick 
when  they  see  others  sick. 

If  the  stimulation  of  motion  is  carried 
beyond  tolerance  the  prospective  victim 
loses  his  good  humor  and  seems  to  pon- 
der. Then,  as  his  sympathetic  nervous 
system  collapses,  clammy  sweat  appears 
on  his  forehead  and  on  the  palms  of  his 
hands.  The  excessive  saliva  in  his 
mouth  makes  him  swallow.  His  face 
takes  on  a  greenish  hue,  his  blood  pres- 
sure falls,  and  he  vomits.  In  short  he 
presents  all  the  classical  symptoms  of 
shock,  a  shock  which  may  last  a  few  min- 
utes to  several  days,  depending  upon  the 
power  of  the  victim  to  reestablish  his 
nervous  equilibrium. 

The  average  period  of  disability  is 
about  three  hours  for  airplane  seasick- 
ness and  three  days  for  seasickness  in  the 
restricted  sense  (naupathia).  That  is 
only  because  the  period  of  bumpy 
weather  in  a  plane  is  relatively  short, 
while  in  three  days  at  sea  the  weather 
has  usually  cleared  or  the  victim  has  got 
his  sea  legs.  In  rare  cases,  however,  the 
condition  continues  until  the  body  is 
seriously  deprived  by  vomiting  of  fluids, 
nutrition,  and  salts.  Then  a  state  of 
alkalosis,  dehydration,  and  starvation  is 
superimposed  upon  the  original  shock  of 
seasickness. 

But  seasickness  begins  as  shock,  shock 
caused  by  excessive  stimuli  due  to  mo- 
tion, and  it  differs  only  in  degree  from 
surgical  shock,  shock  due  to  fear,  or 
shock  due  to  bad  news. 

One  author  states  erroneously  that 
seasickness  may  sometimes  be  caused 
ashore  by  recounting  the  seadog's  cure  of 
the  disease:  "Tie  a  string  round  a  piece 
of  salt  pork.  Have  the  patient  swallow 
it   and   pull   it   up   again."     True,    the 
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story  may  produce  shock,  but  it  is  not 
shock  due  to  motion,  and  it  brings  up  the 
important  point  that  other  "secondary 
stimuK"  may  co-operate  with  motion  in 
the  production  of  the  shock  we  call  sea- 
sickness. 

On  my  first  sea  voyage  to  Panama  on 
my  way  to  an  internship,  I  was  assigned 
an  inside  room  down  in  the  bowels  of  the 
ship  next  to  the  propeller  shaft.  The 
noise  of  the  racing  propeller  when  the 
screw  was  thrown  out  of  water,  the 
stench  of  the  toilet  opposite  my  state- 
room, the  vomiting  of  my  roommate 
were  all  irritations  which,  at  the  time,  I 
did  not  class  as  secondary  to  motion. 

To  such  secondary  irritations  we  must 
add  suggestion,  especially  the  suggestions 
of  those  aboard  ship  who  always  want 
to  talk  about  seasickness.  The  immune, 
or  those  who  still  think  they  are  immune, 
frequently  maintain  that  seasickness  is 
mental,  that  it  is  caused  and  should  be 
cured  by  suggestion  alone.  They  fail  to 
explain  how  it  is  suggested  to  animals. 
The  following  experiment  proved  the 
importance  but  disproved  the  all-im- 
portance of  suggestion  and  showed  how 
seasickness  can  be  suggested  even  to 
animals. 

Dogs  were  placed  upon  a  platform 
which  was  caused  to  move  simulating 
the  movement  of  a  ship.  The  animals 
soon  became  sick.  That  was  certainly 
not  suggestion.  The  next  day  the  dogs 
were  again  put  on  the  platform  to  repeat 
the  experiment,  but  the  machine  moving 
the  platform  would  not  function.  Nev- 
ertheless the  dogs  became  sick.  That 
was  suggestion.  They  remembered 
what  had  happened  the  previous  day. 

Suggestion  as  an  important  secondary 
factor  in  the  production  of  seasickness 
has  reached  the  proportions  of  national 
hypnotism  with  the  British.  From  the 
time  the  Britisher  learns  to  read  he  en- 
counters allusions  about  once  every  hun- 
dred pages  of  British  literature  to  being 
seasick  on  the  English  Channel.  Un- 
consciously it  has  become  a  sort  of 
patriotic  duty  for  him  to  be  sick  on  the 
Channel. 


But  secondary  factors  can  work  the 
other  way.  The  stimulus  of  mental  and 
physical  activity  may  maintain  or  re- 
establish nervous  equilibrium.  When  I 
go  fishing  with  my  wife  I  find  that  if  she 
is  kept  busy  steering  the  outboard  motor 
she  is  never  seasick,  but  if  she  has  only  a 
few  minutes  with  nothing  to  do  she  suc- 
cumbs. She  also  becomes  sick  in  the 
rear  seat  of  our  car  when  conversation  is 
not  animated. 

Next  to  lying  under  the  shade  of  a 
large  tree,  a  sea  battle  offers  the  most 
effective  treatment  of  seasickness.  Lord 
Exmouth  commanded  the  British  frigate 
Nymph  with  a  crew  of  Cornish  miners 
unaccustomed  to  the  sea  and  very  sea- 
sick. Nevertheless  he  engaged  the  ship 
La  Cleopdtre  in  battle.  The  British  crew 
overcame  their  disorder  and  captured 
the  enemy  vessel.  The  absence  of  sea- 
sickness as  an  important  factor  in  battle 
at  sea  is  most  striking. 

The  captain  of  a  ship  cannot  always 
arrange  a  battle.  The  next  best  mass 
treatment  is  a  thrilling  fire  or  man-over- 
board drill.  I  have  seen  a  mother  re- 
cover instantly  when  "man  overboard" 
was  called  and  she  could  not  imme- 
diately find  her  child.  Such  activities, 
properly  timed,  are  remarkable  in  help- 
ing passengers  and  a  green  crew  to  get 
their  sea  legs. 

Our  American  Navy  has  its  problems 
of  seasickness.  In  1937  there  were  1,288 
sick  days  scored  up  to  seasickness.  I 
know  of  others  which  were  not  scored  up! 
Looking  back  through  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy, 
I  find  that  the  average  number  of  men 
separated  from  the  Navy  for  this  reason  is 
six  a  year.  But  others  go  out  for  what  is 
labeled  inaptitude,  and  an  occasional 
officer  unable  to  ride  ships  is  given  the 
job  of  building  them,  that  is,  transferred 
to  the  Construction  Corps. 

Improvement  of  ship  construction  has 
done  much  to  decrease  seasickness  since 
the  days  of  Father  Fournier  and  his 
Hydrographie.  Specific  efforts  to  prevent 
rolling  and  pitching  have  taken  two 
forms:  first,  ballast  tanks  so  connected 
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that  Welter  flows  slowly  from  one  side  to 
the  other  and  by  this  enforced  inertia 
slows  the  niovenuMit  of  th("  shi[);  second, 
gyroscopic  stabihzers  rotating  at  high 
speed  which  hold  the  sliip  on  an  even 
keel.  The  U.S.S.  Henderson  was  prob- 
ably the  first  large  ship  to  use  the  latter 
method.  However  the  stal)ilizers  are 
considered  to  put  too  gre^t  a  strain  on 
the  ship  to  be  used  in  njugli  weather 
when  most  needed. 

The  ItaHan  ship  Conte  di  Savoia  has 
three  eighteen-ton  gyroscopic  stabilizers 
which  were  installed  by  the  Sperry  Com- 
pany. The  company  accepted  a  gam- 
bling proposition  for  the  work  with  the 
understanding  that  payment  would  be 
made  if  the  stabilizers  worked.  They 
worked. 

Research  work  is  now  being  done  on  a 
system  of  stabilization  by  which  water  is 
pumped  from  one  tank  to  another  in  a 
way  to  anticipate  and  counteract  ship 
movement.  The  action  of  the  pumps  is 
controlled  by  a  gyroscope. 

But  the  great  drawback  to  all  systems 
yet  devised  is  that  they  take  up  a  large 
amount  of  space  and  weight,  in  some 
cases  as  much  as  two  per  cent.  Ship- 
builders and  owners  insist  that  this  is  too 
great  a  concession  for  the  comfort  of  a 
few  landlubbers. 

Contrivances  to  prevent  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  individual  aboard  began 
with  the  sailor's  hammock  and  reached 
their  climax  in  the  English  Channel 
ferryboat  the  Calais-Douvre.  This  vessel 
was  equipped  with  a  suspended  saloon, 
swinging  staterooms,  and  always-upright 
armchairs.  Various  navies,  including 
our  own,  have  had  a  trial  at  suspended 
bunks.  None  of  these  methods  has 
given  satisfaction  because  they  are  all 
based  on  the  labyrinthine  theory  of  sea- 
sickness, less  than  a  half-truth.  Besides 
they  make  people  seasick-conscious. 


Ill 

Most  of  us  must  take  our  ships  as  we 
find  them  and  are  only  concerned  about 
what  we  can  do  to  help  ourselves.     You 


can  dn  this  best  by  boarding  a  sliip  or 
[)Iane  in  the  same  sort  (jf  pliysical  condi- 
tion as  if  you  were  re-porting  to  a  hospital 
to  hav(!  a  gall  bhulder  removed:  diges- 
tive tract  in  order,  reascjnably  nourislied, 
well  rested,  and  completely  dealcohol- 
ized.  Remember  that  if  you  are  to 
attend  a  farewell  banquet. 

Next,  recall  the  methods  of  attack  of 
seasickness:  through  the  eyes,  the  ears, 
the  somatic  sense,  and  the  cells.  If  you 
need  glasses,  wear  them.  There  is  not 
much  to  do  about  your  ears  once  you  arc 
on  board.  Some  suggest  plugging  the 
ears  with  cotton.  It  will  help  if  you  dis- 
like the  sound  of  the  sea  or  have  faith  in 
the  procedure. 

In  many  cases  a  great  deal  can  be 
done  about  reducing  the  vulnerability  of 
the  somatic  sense.  If  you  are  a  bit  soft 
and  flabby  about  the  middle,  wear  a 
snug-fitting  girdle.  This  is  particularly 
important  in  an  airplane  trip  which 
taxes  mostly  the  somatic  sense.  Doctor 
Poppen  of  our  Navy  is  enthusiastic  about 
a  belt  under  which  a  rubber  bag  is  in- 
flated to  one  or  two  pounds  pressure 
over  the  abdomen,  and  Beckman  tells  of 
an  oflScer  who  always  became  sick  when 
he  took  off  his  abdominal  binder. 

If  your  cellular  balance  has  been  seri- 
ously disturbed  by  constitutional  disease 
(nephritis,  heart  disease,  or  diabetes,  for 
example)  you  are  at  a  disadvantage 
aboard  ship.  Then  you  had  better  turn 
in  and  exclude  as  many  stimuli  due  to 
motion  as  possible.  By  the  same  token, 
if  you  keep  on  being  sick  after  all  possible 
precautions  and  treatment  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  you  have  some  disease  be- 
sides seasickness.  People  who  have  had 
intractable  seasickness  for  years  are  often 
cured  or  improved  by  taking  out  a 
diseased  appendix  or  clearing  up  a 
chronic  infection. 

If  you  are  reasonably  healthy  but  have 
not  proved  yourself  a  good  sailor,  busy 
yourself  about  the  ship,  particularly 
amidships  where  the  motion  is  at  a  mini- 
mum. As  soon  as  there  is  noticeable 
motion,  try  to  regulate  your  breathing 
with  the  rhythm  of  the  ship:  breathing  in 
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when  the  rise  of  the  vessel  pulls  down  the 
diaphragm;  breathing  out  when  the  ship 
falls.  Open-air  games  and  especially 
dancing  are  effective  In  helping  you  get 
your  sea  legs.  Getting  your  sea  legs  is 
essential  to  being  a  good  sailor  because  it 
relegates  the  stimuli  due  to  motion  to  the 
subconscious  where  they  become  less 
irritating,  while  the  reaction  to  those 
stimuli  becomes  reflexive  and  without 
mental  effort. 

Fatigue  and  cold,  however,  must  be 
avoided,  because  both  lower  your  re- 
sistance to  shock  or  seasickness.  Keep 
warm,  rest  when  you  are  tired,  and  in- 
crease your  periods  of  activity  as  rapidly 
as  you  can.  If  neither  the  ship  nor  the 
weather  is  too  unreasonable  you  have  an 
excellent  chance  of  enjoying  your  trip. 

Steer  clear  of  secondary  irritations. 
Keep  out  of  saloons  foggy  with  tobacco 
smoke  and  out  of  smelly  rooms.  Shun 
victims  of  seasickness  and  exclude  the 
topic  of  seasickness  from  your  conversa- 
tion. Frequent  small  meals  are  to  your 
advantage:  do  not  skip  the  mid-morning 
bouillon,  the  afternoon  tea,  or  the  snack 
before  going  to  bed.  Citrus  fruit  juices 
and  tomato  juice  may  be  taken,  and  the 
effervescent  drinks,  in  moderation,  are 
agreeable.  Fats  and  greases  should  be 
excluded  from  the  landlubber's  diet,  and 
I  believe  the  frequent  serving  of  the 
Navy  boiled  dinner  is  one  of  the  sadistic 
manifestations  already  mentioned. 

I  do  not  recommend  drugs  as  pro- 
phylaxis unless  you  are  convinced  you 
are  going  to  be  seasick.  If  you  must 
take  something,  take  small  doses  of  a 
barbital  derivative.  The  great  major- 
ity soon  get  their  sea  legs  with  little  or  no 
discomfort  with  the  methods  already  de- 
scribed, and  if  they  go  through  one  voy- 
age without  real  seasickness  their  relative 
immunity  is  distinctly  increased.  The 
contrary  is  equally  true.  The  British 
naval  surgeon.  Elder,  tells  of  an  officer 
with  twenty- five  years  of  sea  service  who 
always  took  a  bucket  on  watch  with  him 
during  the  first  few  days  of  each  voyage. 

If  you  are  sick  wrap  up  warmly  and  lie 
down  where  the  air  is  good  but  not  cold. 


Do  not  take  a  little  vomiting  too  seri- 
ously. The  stomach  is  a  weeping  sym- 
pathetic neighbor,  not  the  cause  of  your 
trouble.  Replace  liquids  lost  by  taking 
small  amounts  as  soon  as  your  stomach 
has  calmed  down.  Chloroform  water, 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  and  other 
carminatives  have  proved  of  value  in 
quieting  the  stomach.  The  first  is  my 
favorite.  Then  get  plenty  of  rest,  with  a 
pill  if  necessary.  Before  I  classify  the 
use  of  drugs  the  novice  must  be  warned 
that  many  of  the  drugs  to  be  mentioned 
are  powerful  and  dangerous.  Unless 
you  know  drugs,  you  had  best  confine 
your  medication  to  those  already  men- 
tioned. 

Drugs  are  used  in  seasickness  for  five 
different  motives: 

First  are  the  carminatives,  which  by 
stimulation  of  the  gastric  mucosa  fre- 
quently bring  about  a  satisfactory  reac- 
tion reestablishing  equilibrium  of  the 
nervous  system.  Examples  have  already 
been  given. 

Second  are  those  used  to  decrease  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  nervous  system, 
thereby  decreasing  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  various  stimuli  activated  by  mo- 
tion. Chloretone,  the  bromides,  barbi- 
tal and  its  derivatives,  chloral,  and  even 
morphine  are  examples  of  this  class. 

Third  are  the  drugs  specifically  in- 
tended to  prevent  shock.  Belladonna 
and  its  derivatives,  for  instance,  act  by 
paralyzing  the  vagus  nerve,  thus  inducing 
a  state  of  sympathicotonia  which  sus- 
tains the  blood  pressure.  Ephedrine, 
coramine,  and  benzedrine  act  more  di- 
rectly in  maintaining  or  raising  blood 
pressure.  The  last  of  these  has  been 
used  both  by  inhalation  and  by  mouth. 
It  is  lauded  by  some  but  the  pessimistic 
say  that  it  just  gives  them  headaches  and 
prevents  them  from  getting  much  needed 
sleep.  These  disadvantages  are  usually 
avoided  by  giving  smaller  doses  and  none 
after  noon.  Coramine  is  valuable  in  the 
condition  of  shock,  and  carefully  used 
should  give  results  in  seasickness.  These 
drugs  are  of  particular  value  in  airplane 
trips  where  the  period  of  exposure  is  rela- 
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tively  short.  For  the  ideal  treatment  of 
all  shock,  including  seasickness,  is  the 
removal  of  the  cause — in  this  case, 
motion. 

Fourth,  drugs  arc  given  for  the  psy- 
cholocjical  effect,  usually  in  addition  to 
their  pharmacological  action.  Chlore- 
tone,  a  drug  primarily  given  to  decrease 
irritability,  is  the  basis  of  many  commer- 
cial preparations.  For  the  psychologi- 
cal effect  it  is  prepared  in  pills  of  two 
different  colors  with  concise  directions  to 
give  a  blue  one  first,  a  red  one  two  hours 
after,  and  so  on.  In  a  moment  of  moral 
weakness  I  permitted  my  wife  to  try  such 
a  product.  I  took  care  of  our  three  small 
children  while  she  relapsed  into  a  bea- 
tific daze  which,  to  me.  too  closely  re- 
sembled coma.  She  was  not  sick.  She 
was  not  alive  enough  to  be  sick.  The 
second  day  I  threw  the  pills  out  the  port 
and  turned  the  children  over  to  her. 
The  reaction  was  satisfactory,  particu- 
larly to  me.  It  is  this  psychological  fac- 
tor of  suggestion  which  accomplishes  real 
cures  with  the  most  absolutely  absurd 
treatments.  \Vearing  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  next  to  the  skin  is  one  among  hun- 
dreds. The  use  of  suggestion  is  important 
and  should  not  be  condemned,  but  the 
person  who  recommends  such  treatment 
should  not  fool  himself. 

Fifth,  in  severe  cases,  salt,  glucose,  and 


water  are  given  to  replace  losses  of  these 
substances  by  vomiting  and  to  prevent 
alkalosis  and  starvation.  When  the 
stomach  continues  to  be  unable  to  retain 
anything  replacement  must  be  made  by 
way  of  a  vein  or  by  rectal  tube. 

Of  course  drugs  for  several  purposes 
are  frequently  combined.  Most  drug 
houses  have  their  pet  combinations  for 
seasickness.  The  seagoing  doctors  use 
these  and  have  their  own  too,  but  the 
doctors  have  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  vary  treatment  as  the  needs  of  each 
case  require. 

Taking  the  mystery  out  of  seasickness 
is  the  basis  of  all  treatment  and  an  im- 
portant step  in  treatment  itself.  When  it 
is  thoroughly  understood  that  seasick- 
ness is  shock,  and  when  the  conditions 
which  aid  in  the  production  of  shock  are 
recognized,  the  procedure  is  logical.  If 
you  have  not  proved  yourself  a  good 
traveler,  or  know  you  are  a  bad  one,  then 
undertake  your  voyage  at  your  best. 
Give  appropriate  care  to  the  choice  of 
your  ship  or  your  plane  and  your 
weather.  Get  your  sea  legs  as  fast  as 
you  can  without  fatigue  or  chill.  Shun 
the  secondary  irritations,  physical  and 
mental,  and  keep  your  chin  up  until  you 
have  made  yourself  a  good  sailor.  The 
chances  are  two  hundred  to  one  you  can 
soon  be  a  good  sailor  if  you  really  try. 
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BY  EUGENE  BAGGER 


WHAT  follows  here  is  not  literature 
but  a  historic  document.  It  is  the 
account,  in  diary  form,  of  how  the  old 
European  order,  the  one  that,  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
concerned,  had  been  plodding  on  for 
eleven  hundred  years  since  Charlemagne, 
came  to  an  end  for  a  commonplace  mid- 
dle-aged couple,  American  husband  and 
English  wife,  and  their  sixteen-year-old 
dog.  It  ended  on  the  morning  of  June 
17,1940. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  been  read- 
ing in  their  newspapers,  these  months 
and  even  these  years,  of  refugees;  how 
they  were  driven  from  their  homes  just 
because  the  Germans  wanted  what  they 
call  Lebensraum;  how  they  had  to  sleep  in 
ditches  and  go  without  food;  how  they 
were  machine-gunned  on  the  road;  and 
all  the  rest.  I  used  to  read  about  them 
too  in  our  decent  little  home  forty  miles 
southwest  of  Bordeaux,  at  Pyla  near 
Arcachon,  which  is  a  sort  of  European 
Cape  Cod,  all  complete  with  pine  woods 
and  sand  dunes  and  lighthouses,  and 
even  a  few  artists.  At  Pyla-sur-Mer  we 
felt  very  sorry  when  the  first  waves  of 
Belgian  refugees  arrived  in  our  village, 
early  in  June.  We  also  felt  very  lucky 
and  very  superior.  For  we,  in  the  south- 
westernmost  corner  of  France,  were  safe. 

On  the  day  when  the  Germans  were 
already  sweeping  south  from  Boulogne 
and  Amiens  toward  Evreux,  on  that  day  I 
was  still  working  on  a  little  book,  in- 
tended to  persuade  American  public 
opinion  that  France  must  have  the 
Rhine  for  a  frontier,  and  that  Germany 


must  be  broken  up  into  her  old  kingdoms 
and  duchies.  When  the  Paris  Herald- 
Tribune  published  Ambassador  Bullitt's 
warning  to  all  Americans  to  leave  France 
at  the  earliest  moment,  our  worry  was 
that  our  lease  at  Pyla  expired  on  June 
30th. 

What  saved  us,  as  we  know  in  retro- 
spect, was  the  requisitioning  order.  It 
was  posted  at  Pyla  on  Thursday,  June 
13th.  The  Government  was  at  Bor- 
deaux; the  Ministry  of  Air  was  actually 
quartered  in  the  best  hotel  at  Pyla. 
They  needed  the  villas  for  the  officials' 
families.  The  inhabitants  were  warned 
that  they  might  be  turned  out  on  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice.  We  were  on  particu- 
larly good  terms  with  the  local  authori- 
ties; I  went  to  see  the  mayor's  secretary. 
"Don't  worry.  We  shall  see  to  it  that 
they  leave  you  alone."  Just  the  same  I 
was  not  going  to  take  chances.  I  started 
to  pack  our  suitcases,  much  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  my  wife  who  said  I  was  a 
pessimist. 

On  Saturday,  June  15th,  I  drove  to 
Bordeaux.  I  called  at  the  Consulate 
and  had  lunch  with  G.,  who  said  the 
situation  was  very  serious.  He  advised 
me  to  get  our  passports  in  order.  The 
Spanish  frontier  was  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  distant,  an  after- 
noon's drive  in  our  Ford.  I  went  home. 
Sunday  we  spent  packing.  In  the  eve- 
ning we  took  the  back  seat  out  of  the 
car,  and  loaded  her  up.  Twenty-six 
pieces  of  baggage.  Two  large  cases,  con- 
taining my  six  hundred  books,  a  smaller 
case  containing  manuscripts  and  notes, 
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.iiicl  Lvvo  wardrobe  trunks  were  lo  he  left 
bchincl  for  storini;  or  forwarding.  It 
was  die  last  ni^lit  wc  were  to  spend  under 
our  own  roof  Uiougli  wc  did  not  know  it. 

II 

Monday,  June  I7lli.  Wc  had  intended 
to  leave  early,  but  what  with  one  thing 
and  another  it  was  9.30  by  the  time  wc 
said  good-by  to  Madeleine.  We  said 
we  should  be  back  for  dinner;  we  meant 
it.  First,  to  the  bank  at  Arcachon.  Wc 
had  between  us  600  francs,  about  four- 
teen dollars  at  the  prevailing  rate;  the 
visas  alone,  wc  figured,  would  cost  us  a 
thousand.  M.  Dupin,  the  manager, 
said  that  the  fifty  pounds  for  which  wc 
had  cabled  to  London  ten  days  ago  had 
not  arrived.  Still  he  kindly  cashed  a 
check  for  ten  pounds — 1,750  francs.  We 
knew  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  collect.  We  thanked 
him.  We  set  out  for  Bordeaux  at  10.30. 
The  center  of  the  town  was  bedlam;  I 
had  never  seen  so  many  cars  in  so  small  a 
space.  A  policeman  waved  us  off  as  we 
tried  to  enter  the  rue  Vital-Carles;  it  was 
closed;  the  Government  was  in  session. 
(We  did  not  know  it,  but  they  were  dis- 
cussing the  surrender  of  French  freedom.) 
By  the  time  we  reached  the  American 
Consulate  it  was  12.30.  The  lobby  was 
black  with  people,  mostly  foreigners  hop- 
ing against  hope  for  visas.  G.  said  he 
would  join  us  at  lunch  at  the  Splendide  as 
soon  as  he  could  make  it.  On  the  ter- 
race of  the  hotel  we  ran  into  the  William 
Henry  Chamberlins;  they  had  arrived 
from  Tours  the  day  before.  We  sat 
down  for  an  aperitif;  Percy  Philip,  of  the 
New  York  Times,  detached  himself  from 
the  crowd,  told  a  funny  story  without 
sitting  down,  and  vanished.  Booking  a 
table  was  not  easy,  but  a  consular  visit- 
ing card  did  the  trick.  We  were  sur- 
rounded by  what  used  to  be  called  tout 
Paris.  For  months  we  had  been  mean- 
ing to  go  to  Paris  for  a  visit;  now  Paris 
had  come  down  to  see  us.  At  every  table 
there  was  a  Cabinet  Minister's  wife,  a 
foreign  ambassador,  a  movie  star,  or  a 


prominent  war  prcjfilccr  and  party,  (j. 
appeared,  acc(jnipanied  by  Hans,  a  young 
Dutcinnan  who  explained  he  had  begged 
a  lift  on  a  French  army  truck  at  Orleans. 

Back  to  the  American  Consulate  where 
the  consul  was  on  the  point  of  entering 
the  visa  into  my  wife's  passport  when  he 
noticed  that  the  passport  expired  tliat 
very  day.  l\j  the  British  Consulate 
across  the  square,  double  quick.  A 
hundred  people  outside;  most  of  them 
British  subjects  but  not  English;  Maltese, 
Cypriots,  French,  or  Greek  wives  of  sail- 
ors, all  hoping  to  get  away  on  the  boat 
that  was  to  leave  next  day.  What  with 
the  heat,  the  fatigue,  and  the  worry,  my 
wife  fainted  on  the  sidewalk.  A  kindly 
Englishwoman  brought  her  a  glass  of 
water;  she  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  offi- 
cials; she  took  the  passport  and  brought 
it  back,  duly  renewed,  in  five  minutes; 
but  for  the  contretemps  we  should  have 
had  to  wait  for  hours. 

At  7.30  my  wife  had  her  American 
visa.  It  was  G.'s  last  official  act  that 
day.  He  would  not  hear  of  our  return- 
ing to  Pyla.  The  danger  was  that  the 
French  might  close  down  all  road  traf- 
fic. At  11  o'clock  G.  and  Hans  went  to 
their  respective  rooms.  We  hadn't  any 
and  no  hope  to  find  one;  just  as  a  matter 
of  form  I  tried  the  Splendide,  the  Bor- 
deaux, and  the  Royal  Gascogne;  nothing 
doing.  About  11.30  we  settled  down  in 
the  front  seat  of  our  car  for  an  uneasy 
night's  rest.  Hundreds  of  people,  mostly 
from  Paris  and  the  North,  were  spending 
the  night  in  their  cars  around  us.  We 
dozed. 

Suddenly  all  the  lights  in  the  square 
went  out.  I  glanced  at  my  wrist  watch. 
12.23.  And  then  we  heard  them — the 
bombs.  We  counted  eight,  in  quick 
succession;  far  away  to  the  northwest,  in 
the  Gironde  estuary  I  reckoned.  Then  the 
sirens  began  to  shrill,  far  away  too,  then 
nearer  and  nearer.  The  popping  of  the 
anti-aircraft  guns  followed.  We  got  out, 
my  wife  carrying  Tosca  and  I  an  attache 
case  with  our  most  important  papers.  I 
locked  the  car.  Some  soldiers  were 
running  toward  the  Allies  de  Tourny; 
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we  joined  them.  There  was  an  elabo- 
rate dugout,  a  zigzag  of  sandbags  rein- 
forced with  logs  driver  into  the  ground 
and  forming  a  wall  about  eight  feet  high; 
but  there  was  no  roof.  The  anti-air- 
craft artillery  was  hard  at  work  for  the 
next  hour  and  a  half.  My  wife  lighted  a 
cigarette  and  was  booed.  "Put  out  that 
match!"  Then  the  all-clear  sounded. 
The  lights  came  back.  We  returned  to 
the  car. 

Tuesday,  June  18th.  At  6  a.m.  I  drove 
the  car  to  the  big  square  in  front  of  the 
Hotel  de  Bordeaux,  about  a  quarter 
mile  from  where  we  spent  the  night. 
We  found  Hans  standing  there,  with  his 
jacket  buttoned  over  his  bare  chest. 
He  said  he  was  scared  stiff;  the  Germans 
were  sure  to  reach  Bordeaux  to-day,  and 
would  get  him.  He  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  a  concentration  camp.  A  French 
captain  of  colonial  infantry  was  reading 
a  paper.  I  asked  him  what  the  news 
was.  He  said  there  had  been  no  news 
in  this  whole  God-damned  war.  "But 
we  have  heard  some  very  beautiful 
speeches,"  he  added.  "Daladier,  Rey- 
naud,  now  Petain.  And  your  Mr. 
Roosevelt  too.  Very  fine  speeches." 
He  said  he  wanted  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
was  off.  At  7  we  had  breakfast  in 
the  hotel  lobby,  afterward  a  bath.  At 
nine  we  met  Publio,  G.'s  Spanish  valet. 
He  had  obtained  for  us  numbers  in  the 
line  waiting  at  the  Spanish  Consulate — 75 
and  76.  We  waited.  Half  an  hour 
convinced  us  that  at  this  rate  our  turn 
would  come  in  about  forty-eight  hours. 
We  went  to  the  American  Consulate  and 
secured  letters  to  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese consuls.  Returning  to  the  Span- 
ish Consulate,  I  was  admitted  at  once. 
The  consul  was  polite  but  firm.  "It  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  a 
visa  unless  you  have  your  Portuguese  visa 
first.  Go  get  it,  and  I'll  give  orders  that 
you  shall  be  admitted  immediately."  I 
thanked  him;  I  thought  that  was  easy 
enough.  I  did  not  reckon  with  topog- 
raphy. The  line  at  the  Spanish  Consu- 
late formed  in  the  street;  I  could  present 
my  letter  by  walking  up  to  the  policeman 


at  the  door.  The  line  at  the  Portuguese 
Consulate  formed  up  a  narrow  staircase. 
The  office  was  on  the  third  floor.  The 
only  way  to  present  my  letter  of  intro- 
duction would  have  been  to  mow  down 
the  occupants  of  the  staircase  with  a 
machine-gun.  I  got  into  line  and 
waited.  But  not  for  long.  The  thing 
was  obviously  hopeless.  There  was  no 
admission  by  numbers;  the  two  or  three 
policemen  present  limited  themselves  to 
umpiring  occasional  fisticuffs.  Publio 
went  to  telephone.  He  came  back  to 
report  that  the  Portuguese  officials  had 
taken  ofT  the  receiver  and  were  not 
answering  calls.     That  was  that. 

At  1  o'clock  we  met  G.  and  the 
Chamberlins  at  the  Splendide.  A  table 
had  been  reserved,  proof  of  the  immense 
prestige  of  the  United  States  Foreign 
Service.  Chamberlin  said  the  situation 
reminded  him  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Russian  revolution — the  overcrowding, 
the  uncertainty,  the  fast  progressing  dis- 
integration of  all  routine.  We  had  cock- 
tails and  ordered  food.  Ed  Taylor 
turned  up  with  his  Swiss  wife.  We  sat, 
eight  at  a  table  for  four,  more  or  less  on 
one  another's  laps.  Hans  reported  that 
a  fellow-Dutchman  knew  a  Portuguese 
who  would  induce  another  Portuguese  to 
come  out  of  the  beleaguered  Consulate, 
take  our  passports,  and  return  them 
visaed.  This  seemed  the  only  possible 
solution.  At  2.30  the  head  waiter  said  he 
was  very  sorry  but  there  was  no  lunch 
left.  "Just  like  Russia,"  said  Chamber- 
lin. I  spoke  to  the  proprietor.  In  ten 
minutes  there  arrived  the  thickest  and 
juiciest  French  equivalent  of  an  American 
planked  steak  for  eight  that  I  had  ever 
seen.  It  was  perfect.  Unfortunately 
Hans  and  I  were  to  meet  our  Dutch 
benefactor  at  the  American  Consulate 
at  3.  We  wolfed  our  steak  and  ran  for 
it.  The  Dutch  interventionist  proved  a 
washout.  We  first  had  to  drive  across 
town  to  some  sort  of  convalescent  home 
in  a  garden.  Negotiations  with  Portu- 
guese No.  1  went  on  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  we  drove  to  the  Portuguese  Con- 
sulate.    Portuguese  No.  2  did  not  come 
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out.  Wc  waited  in  line  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  I  stood  on  the  staircase  in  front 
of  a  window  between  stories.  I'hc 
window  opened.  Behind  it  stood  the 
Portuguese  consul,  whom  I  had  met 
several  times  before.  *'But  my  dear 
Mr.  Bagger,  what  a  delicious  surprise! 
I  shall  see  you  in  three  minutes."  The 
window  closed.  The  pushing  and  el- 
bowing on  the  staircase  grew  more  and 
more  desperate.  At  7  o'clock  I  gave 
it  up. 

G.  was  more  emphatic  than  ever  that 
we  must  not  go  back  to  Pyla.  Nobody 
knew  just  where  the  Germans  were;  wc 
might  be  machine-gunned  on  the  road. 
Bordeaux  was  not  exactly  safe,  but  still. 
We  hated  the  idea  of  another  night  in  the 
car.  My  wife  had  booked  two  cots  at  the 
American  Red  Cross  shelter;  but  they 
would  not  have  dogs.  G.  proposed  that 
we  go  sleep  in  his  room;  he  would  take 
one  of  the  cots.  This  we  could  not  ac- 
cept. In  the  end  we  compromised:  my 
wife,  Tosca,  and  I  would  share  G.'s  bed 
and  he  would  sleep  on  a  mattress  on  the 
floor. 

We  had  a  drink  in  a  cafe  with  Mrs. 
Taylor  who  said  one  of  her  two  Scottish 
terriers  had  been  lost.  This  was  not 
their  first  trouble,  their  car  had  been 
stolen  a  couple  of  nights  ago,  with  most 
of  their  baggage.  Ed  was  working.  We 
were  to  meet  for  dinner  at  the  Auberge 
Basque.  But  the  Taylors  never  turned 
up.  At  9.30  I  went  up  to  the  Agence 
Radio,  the  improvised  news  service 
bureau  where  all  the  American  corre- 
spondents did  their  work.  I  was  told 
by  Handler  of  the  United  Press  that  the 
Taylors  had  left  Bordeaux.  How,  he 
could  not  say.  I  went  to  get  our  car 
from  in  front  of  the  American  Consulate, 
and  drove  it  up  to  G.'s  hotel.  We  spent 
a  quiet  night  in  G.'s  room;  he  did  not 
after  all  sleep  on  the  floor  but  shared  a 
room  with  Publio  whose  roommate  had 
left. 

Ill 

Wednesday,  June  19th.  At  9  a.m.  there 
was   a   mob   of   four   hundred   in   front 
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the    Portuguese    Com 
dozen   soldiers,    with   steel    helmets   and 
bayonets,  struggled  to  maintain  a 

in    line    till 


fixed 

kind    of   order.      I    waited 

1 1  o'clock.      No  use. 

We  went  back  to  the  terrace  of  the 
Splendide,  to  have  a  drink.  Our  Amer 
Picon  did  not  arrive.  I  stepped  into 
the  caf6  to  find  the  waiter.  I'here  at  a 
table  sat  the  Portuguese  consul,  having 
an  aperitif  with  a  friend.  He  hailed  me. 
"But  my  dear  Mr.  Bagger,  I  am  desolate 
about  yesterday — the  heat — the  crowds 
— overwork — "  "Why  not  give  me  a 
visa  here  and  now?"  "But  certainly, 
my  dear  friend,  but  certainly."  He 
whipped  out  a  fountain  pen,  scribbled 
something  in  our  passports.  "Here  you 
are.  All  you  have  to  do  now  is  to  go 
back  to  the  Consulate  and  have  them 
stamped."  I  said  nothing.  There  was 
nothing  to  say. 

It  was  then  that  the  miracle  hap- 
pened. A  distinguished-looking  man 
approached,  in  his  hand  half  a  dozen 
passports.  "My  dear  Monsieur  Skalski, 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  the 
consul.  "Monsieur  Skalski — Mr.  Bag- 
ger." He  signed  the  passports.  M. 
Skalski  said,  "You  want  your  passports 
stamped?  Come  along."  I  went.  M. 
Skalski  explained.  He  was  the  Polish 
consul  at  Arcachon.  He  had  been 
honorary  Portuguese  consul  in  Poland. 
He  had  his  credentials  with  him.  At  the 
Consulate  the  luncheon  recess  had 
thinned  the  crowd  somewhat.  M.  Skal- 
ski cut  through  it  as  a  knife  cuts  through 
butter.  The  steel-helmeted  corporal, 
overawed  by  M.  Skalski's  diplomatic 
passport,  saluted  and  let  him  pass. 
Five  minutes  later  M.  Skalski  handed 
me  our  two  passports,  duly  stamped. 
On  the  way  back  to  the  Splendide  every- 
thing was  arranged.  We  were  to  meet 
at  Arcachon,  in  front  of  M.  Skalski's 
house,  at  5  o'clock.  We  were  to  travel 
together  in  convoy.  M.  Skalski  would 
secure  our  Spanish  visas  at  Bayonne.  I 
had  just  seen  him  at  work.  Our  trou- 
bles were  over. 

At  5  we  pulled  up  in  front  of  M.  Skal- 
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ski's  elegant  villa  in  one  of  the  fashionable 
streets  of  Arcachon.  ^^.  Skalski's  chauf- 
feur was  rigging  up  hammocks  in  a  huge 
Packard  limousine.  "For  the  babies." 
There  was  also  a  LaSalle  sedan  with  a 
small  black  trailer  looking  like  a  coffin; 
an  elderly  medium-sized  Renault,  and  a 
small  brand-new  Renault.  The  latter 
was  to  be  driven  by  a  tall  and  bulky 
Polish  blonde  who  hadn't  had  much 
motoring  experience;  she  was  now  driv- 
ing round  the  block,  to  get  her  hand  in. 
In  the  house  several  Polish  families,  mem- 
bers of  the  convoy,  were  having  a  meal. 
That  reminded  me  that  we  had  no  food 
in  our  car.  I  slipped  downtown  and 
bought  two  dozen  bananas,  some  crack- 
ers, and  three  bottles  of  mineral  water. 
I  could  not  get  any  chocolate.  At  a 
quarter  to  nine  we  were  off.  The  convoy 
was  led  by  M.  Skalski's  chauffeur  in  the 
old  Renault;  he  knew  the  short  cut  to  the 
Biarritz  road  across  the  Landes.  Mme. 
Skalski  drove  the  Packard;  our  Ford 
came  next,  followed  by  the  LaSalle 
which  belonged  to  M.  Ostrowski,  the  fa- 
mous Polish  sculptor;  it  was  driven  by  a 
military-looking  Polish  chauffeur  who 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  French.  The 
baby  Renault  with  the  inexperienced 
blonde  at  the  wheel  brought  up  the  rear. 
Very  soon  we  left  the  road  and  were 
driving  along  a  narrow  lane.  We 
stopped  at  a  cottage.  M.  Skalski's  chauf- 
feur got  out  and  collected  two  gallon  tins 
of  gasoline.  Then  somebody  else  recalled 
a  forgotten  waterproof  and  made  a  de- 
tour to  pick  it  up.  Then  the  Packard 
had  carburetor  trouble.  In  half  an 
hour  we  had  made  five  miles.  Our  car 
was  stopping  in  front  of  a  cottage.  I 
spoke  to  some  French  people  in  the  gar- 
den; they  said  they  had  just  heard  that 
the  Germans  were  a  few  miles  north  of 
Bordeaux.  The  Polish  cars  caught  up 
with  us.  I  said  to  M.  Skalski,  "For 
heaven's  sake  let's  get  a  move  on,  the 
Germans  are  at  Bordeaux."  I  drove  off. 
Five  miles  farther  I  stopped.  There 
were  no  Polish  cars  in  sight.  The  chauf- 
feur arrived  in  the  battered  Renault  and 
reported  that  the  others  wanted  to  turn 


back;  it  was  no  use,  the  Germans  were  at 
Bordeaux  and  would  get  us  anyway. 

At  this  moment  a  small  black  Citroen 
pulled  up  smartly.  A  lady  in  black 
stepped  out.  "Good  evening,"  she  said 
in  English.  It  was  Mme.  L.,  our  Franco- 
Polish  landlady.  She  was  just  the  sort  of 
person  to  have  about  in  an  emergency. 
I  explained  the  situation.  She  drove 
back  to  fetch  the  convoy.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  returned  to  report  that  they 
were  coming  on.  If  they  lost  us  we  all 
were  to  meet  at  the  Hotel  Moderne  at 
St.  Jean-de-Luz,  at  2  a.m. 

By  this  time  it  was  dark.  We  had 
come  less  than  fifteen  miles  in  seventy- 
five  minutes.  This  would  never  do.  We 
waited  for  the  headlights  of  the  Polish 
cars  to  appear  over  the  crest  of  the  road, 
then  made  off,  with  Mme.  L.  in  the  lead; 
she  knew  the  road  and  I  did  not. 

Some  twenty  miles  farther  on  we  took 
a  sharp  bend  to  the  left.  What  had  hap- 
pened to  the  convoy?  Mme.  L.  drove 
back.  She  returned  to  report  that  the 
others  must  have  missed  the  bend  and 
gone  straight  on.  We  could  only  hope 
that  they  would  reach  St.  Jean  somehow. 

At  Labouheyre,  just  before  we  hit  the 
main  Biarritz  road,  we  ran  into  a  jam. 
Some  two  hundred  cars  were  thronging 
the  main  square,  all  southbound,  refugee 
cars  with  mattresses  and  perambulators 
and  bicycles  tied  to  the  roofs  and  the 
bumpers.  Steel-helmeted  soldiers  with 
fixed  bayonets.  Officers,  with  electric 
torches,  demanding  papers.  French  of- 
ficers, thank  God!  One  glanced  at  our 
passports  and  waved  us  on. 

We  had  lost  Mme.  L.  somehow. 
We  were  now  on  the  main  Biarritz  road, 
wide  and  straight  but  undulating  like  a 
Siberian  railway  at  a  fair,  with  a  small 
ridge  to  cross  every  five  or  six  miles.  It 
was  full  of  southbound  cars  driving  close 
behind  one  another,  but  there  was  no 
up-traffic,  so  it  was  easy  to  overtake. 
We  drove  with  dipped  headlights.  Two 
or  three  times  we  were  stopped  by  sol- 
diers who  cursed  us.  "Douse  your 
lights,  you  fools,  the  Italians  are  over- 
head."    St.    Jean-de-Luz    was    ninety 
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milrs  (()  (ho  south.  In  half  an  hour  wc 
had  left  most  of  the  trallir,  brhirul.  It 
hcL^an  to  rain.  About  liftccn  miles 
north  of  St.  Jean  I  si)()((e(l  a  (lilroen 
parked  under  some  trees.  It  was  Mme. 
L.'s  car;  slic  was  asleep  over  the  wheel. 
Wc  ^avc  her  some  brandy  and  bananas. 

At  Ikiyonne  genchirmes  ask(xl  for  our 
papers;  they  were  very  polite,  as  in 
normal  times.  Wc  reached  St.  Jean  in  a 
downpour.  It  was  exactly  2  a.m.  when 
wc  stopped  in  h'ont  of  the  Hotel  Modcrnc 
— the  agreed  place  at  the  agreed  time. 
There  were  no  Polish  cars  in  sight.  A 
sleepy  porter  said  there  were  no  rooms. 
The  Hotel  de  la  Postc  had  no  rooms 
either,  but  they  let  us  sleep  in  armchairs 
in  the  dining  room. 

Thursday,  June  20th.  At  8.30,  after  a 
bath  and  an  excellent  breakfast  of  coffee 
and  fresh  rolls,  I  sallied  forth  to  look  for 
our  Polish  friends.  At  the  Hotel  Mo- 
derne  they  had  not  heard  of  them.  I 
returned  to  the  hotel  and  smoked  a  pipe. 
About  10  I  went  out  again.  There,  in 
front  of  a  small  caf^,  stood  the  unmis- 
takable LaSalle  with  the  trailer,  and 
the  baby  Renault.  I  entered  the  cafe. 
The  whole  party  were  having  breakfast; 
Mme.  Skalski  was  feeding  the  babies. 

We  had  to  drive  back  to  Bayonne  to 
get  our  Spanish  visas.  The  Consulate 
was  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  four  hun- 
dred people.  Even  M.  Skalski's  diplo- 
matic passport  was  no  help.  We  were 
talking  things  over  on  the  corner  when 
the  deluge  came.  In  two  minutes  we 
were  drenched  to  the  skin.  I  had  never 
seen  such  a  thunderstorm  in  Europe. 
The  rain  came  down  in  blinding  black 
masses,  like  a  waterspout.  A  continuous 
barrage  of  forked  lightning  interlaced 
with  the  flying  buttresses  of  the  Cathe- 
dral in  a  kind  of  infernal  counterpoint. 
In  the  midst  of  it  all  our  old  friend  M. 
Mendes,  the  Portuguese  consul  from 
Bordeaux,  rushed  out  of  the  Portuguese 
Consulate,  pursued  by  a  mob  waving 
passports  at  him.  He  held  his  head  be- 
tween his  hands  and  screamed,  "Go 
away !  No  more  visas  1"  He  jumped  into 
a  car,  plowed  through  the  writhing  mass 


of  visa-seekers  anrl  shot  down   the   iiill. 

M.  Skalski  said  wc  must  go  to  Hendaye 
for  our  Spanish  visas.  At  St.  Jean-de- 
Lii/  we  lunched  at  (he  H(jt{l  de  Paris 
with  M.  C)strovvski,  his  daughter,  and  his 
granddaughter.  M.  Skalski  lunched  at 
the  Moderne.  I  was  watching  the 
LaSalle  like  a  lynx;  M.  Skalski  had  rid- 
den in  it  that  morning  and  I  assumed 
that  he  would  continue  using  it.  At 
4  o'clock  I  glimpsed  M.  Ostrowski. 
"Where  is  M.  Skalski?"  "He  drove  to 
Hendaye  in  a  taxi  an  hour  ago.  His 
family  is  still  here,  he  is  coming  back." 
My  wife  and  I  jumped  into  the  Ford 
and  drove  off  in  pursuit.  There  was  a 
traffic  jam  on  the  bridge.  A  lieutenant 
of  gendarmerie  asked  for  our  papers. 
"You  have  no  military  permit.  You 
can't  go  to  Hendaye."  "But  we  were 
told  that  Americans  and  British  people 
need  no  permit."  "Sorry,  a  new  order 
came  half  an  hour  ago.  You  must  go 
back  to  the  prefecture  at  Bayonne." 

We  were  stalemated.  We  drove  back 
to  the  Moderne.  Mme.  L.  had  just  re- 
turned from  Bayonne;  she  said  that  a 
thousand  people  were  fighting  in  front  of 
the  prefecture;  they  all  wanted  permits. 
It  was  hopeless.  But  I  was  determined 
that  we  should  sleep  in  a  bed  that  night. 
I  called  at  nine  hotels;  there  were  no 
rooms.  I  stopped  at  a  tenth,  an  at- 
tractive one  that  we  had  already  passed 
up  as  sure  to  be  full.  "Of  course  you 
have  no  rooms."  "On  the  contrary,  we 
have  a  very  nice  room  with  private  bath. 
One  hundred  francs."  I  paid  the  hun- 
dred francs  on  the  spot  and  said  we'd  be 
back  later.  In  front  of  the  Moderne  my 
wife  and  M.  Ostrowski,  seated  on  a 
bench,  were  engaged  in  deep  conversa- 
tion. It  appeared  M.  Ostrowski  had 
been  a  lifelong  friend  of  Joseph  Conrad. 
My  wife  and  he  had  been  talking  Conrad 
for  the  last  two  hours,  forgetting  about 
wars  and  visas  and  special  military  per- 
mits. M.  Ostrowski  was  a  very  charm- 
ing man;  he  was  probably  the  only 
member  of  the  party  to  remain  unruffled 
during  those  hectic  days.  I  sat  down 
and   discussed   Aristotle    with    M.    Os- 
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trowski.  We  had  just  got  to  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  when  out  of  a  sidejstreet  emerged 
WilHam  Henry  Chambedin  and  his  wife; 
a  porter  followed,  carrying  suitcases. 
They  had  just  arrived  from  Bordeaux  by 
train;  they  were  finding  refugee  existence 
increasingly  difficult,  on  account  of  not 
having  a  car. 

We  dined  at  the  Bar  Basque,  with  the 
Chamberlins.  The  whole  American  col- 
ony of  the  Left  Bank  was  there.  It  was 
our  last  dinner  in  France;  it  tasted  good. 
We  were  told  about  the  big  air  raid  on 
Bordeaux,  eight  hours  after  we  had  left. 
Two  hundred  people  had  been  killed. 

IV 

Friday,  June  21st.  At  7  a.m.  I  drove 
to  the  police  commissariat  and  asked 
to  see  the  chief.  "He  is  not  here." 
"Where  is  he?"  "Out  there  on  the 
bridge,  directing  traffic."  There  he 
was,  a  young  man  with  a  mustache  like 
Hitler's,  in  a  gray  suit,  wearing  a  beret. 
"I  am  an  American  writer.  I  have  been 
working  for  France.  Here  are  my  cre- 
dentials." "What  do  you  want?"  "I 
want  to  go  to  the  frontier.  I  donH  want 
to  go  back  to  Bayonne,  to  fight  for  a 
permit."  "You  don't  have  to.  All 
Americans  and  British  may  pass.  A  new 
order  came  last  night."  I  hurried  back 
to  the  hotel,  collected  Esther  and  Tosca, 
and  drove  ofi*  without  pausing  for  break- 
fast. I  was  taking  no  chances;  the  mili- 
tary authorities  might  change  their 
minds  once  more. 

Ten  lovely  winding  miles  among  the 
green  foothills  of  the  Pyrenees.  There 
was  no  traffic;  all  cars  carrying  other 
than  American  or  British  subjects  and 
diplomats  were  turned  back.  There 
was  peace  among  the  hills;  the  only  sign 
of  anything  amiss  was  a  log  barricade 
athwart  the  road  every  three  miles  or  so, 
leaving  just  room  enough  for  a  single  car 
to  zigzag  across.  We  reached  Hendaye 
at  9,  and  were  directed  by  a  policeman 
to  the  Spanish  Consulate  at  the  far  end 
of  the  town. 

At  the  Consulate  sixty  or  seventy  peo- 


ple were  waiting,  Czechs,  Poles,  Belgians, 
a  handful  of  English,  five  or  six  Americans. 
My  wife  and  I  talked  to  a  tall,  jolly- 
looking  Englishman  in  a  tweed  jacket. 
He  told  us  that  he  had  blown  up  the 
ammunition  works  which  he  had  been 
managing  for  the  French  somewhere  near 
Tours;  then  he  helped  the  French  sappers 
to  blow  up  bridges  across  the  Loire.  The 
waiting  was  not  too  bad,  but  we  had  had 
no  breakfast,  and  every  ten  minutes  or  so 
somebody  came  up  with  a  diplomatic 
passport  of  some  sort  and  was  admitted 
out  of  turn,  amidst  booing.  At  12  o'clock 
my  wife  and  I  went  in  with  a  batch 
of  ten;  they  then  locked  the  doors.  We 
had  to  wait  another  hour,  sitting  in 
the  lobby  in  cane  chairs.  The  English- 
man who  had  been  blowing  up  bridges 
settled  down  to  a  comfortable  snooze. 
There  was  a  Brazilian  couple  who  had 
come  down  from  Paris  on  a  tandem 
bicycle;  they  had  lost  all  their  luggage. 
A  Polish  manufacturer,  whom  I  had 
known  by  sight  at  Arcachon,  was  holding 
forth  in  loud  tones;  he  knew  everything 
better  than  anybody  else  and  did  not 
make  a  secret  of  it.  A  charming,  gentle- 
manly, tall  Chinese  was  explaining  the 
intricacies  of  currency  regulations  to  my 
wife.  A  Belgian  boy  of  eighteen  was 
sobbing  softly;  he  thought,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  that  his  parents  were  in 
Spain;  he  was  afraid  that  if  the  Germans 
caught  him  he  would  be  made  to  fight 
against  the  Allies. 

At  1  o'clock  we  were  admitted  into 
the  inner  office.  An  hour  later  we  came 
out;  but  out  of  the  ten  of  us  only  five 
had  been  granted  visas.  The  Belgian 
boy  was  turned  down  because  he  was 
Belgian  and  of  military  age.  The  om- 
niscient Pole  was  turned  down  because 
his  passport,  which  he  claimed  was  a 
diplomatic  one,  lacked  some  stamp  or 
other.  At  first  he  blustered;  then  he 
wept;  in  the  end  he  was  thrown  out,  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  literally.  The  Chinese 
took  it  difi'erently.  The  consular  official 
said  to  him,  "The  Chinese  Government 
has  not  recognized  General  Franco.  As 
far  as  Spain  is  concerned  China  does  not 
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exist.  Wc  do  not  ^rant  visas  (o  tlic 
nationals  of  a  non-cxistcnt  country." 
The  Chinese  said,  "A  boat  sails  from  Bil- 
bao for  Shanghai  in  a  few  days.  All  I 
want  is  to  sail  in  it."  The  oflicial  said, 
"China  docs  not  exist."  The  ('hinesc 
pulled  himself  up  to  his  hve  feet  ten 
and  said  gently,  "There  are  three  thou- 
sand Spaniards  in  Shanghai  to-day,  mak- 
ing money.  Ask  them  whether  China 
exists  or  not.  Also  when  you  had  your 
troubles  England  and  France  opened 
their  gates  wide  for  your  refugees.  Of 
both  sides.  Good  morning."  He  walked 
out,  head  erect.  It  was  difficult  not  to 
applaud. 

It  was  past  4  p.m.  when  we  joined  the 
mile-long  Hne  of  cars  that  stretched  from 
the  railroad  station  down  the  hill  to  the 
international  bridge  across  the  Bidassoa. 
There  were  two  files,  one  for  ordinary 
mortals  like  ourselves,  on  the  right;  an- 
other in  the  middle,  for  cars  with  the 
magic  plate  CD.  {corps  diplomatique) .  A 
third  lane,  on  the  left,  was  kept  open  for 
northbound  traffic  coming  from  Spain. 

From  time  to  time  the  line  of  cars 
moved  on  a  little.  The  cars  on  our  left, 
those  with  the  CD.  plates,  moved  much 
faster.  Some  of  them  were  Dutch,  a  few 
Belgians,  the  majority  were  Polish.  I 
had  never  imagined  there  could  be  so 
many  diplomats  on  so  small  a  planet. 
By  6.45  we  had  moved  down  the  mile. 
Our  car  was  now  the  second  behind  the 
barrier  separating  France  from  the  no 
man's  land  on  the  Bidassoa  bridge.  We 
hoped  to  get  across  and  sleep  at  Irun 
that  night.  At  7  o'clock  sharp  the 
French  gendarmes  announced  that  the 
Spaniards  had  just  closed  the  frontier, 
and  were  not  to  open  it  until  9  in  the 
morning. 

Most  of  the  refugees,  including  our- 
selves, took  the  announcement  apathet- 
ically enough,  but  there  were  two  rebels. 
One  was  a  stalwart  American  lady  in  a 
leather  jerkin  and  an  aviator's  crash 
helmet.  She  attacked  the  gendarme  in 
charge  in  a  fluent  and  vigorous  French, 
explaining  that  she  simply  had  to  reach 
Bilbao  to  stop  a  cargo  of  American  relief 


supplies  which  otherwise  might  go  on 
to  Bordeaux  and  be  seized  by  the  Ger- 
mans. She  was  the  last  person  to  drive 
a  car  across  that  day. 

The  other  protcstant  was  less  success- 
ful. He  was  a  tall  elderly  man  with  a 
stoop  and  a  Mongolian  cast  of  counte- 
nance, looking  yellow  and  ill;  he  was 
extremely  well  dressed  in  a  dark  blue 
overcoat  and  suit  and  a  gray  Homburg 
that  bespoke  St.  James's  Street.  He  was 
talking  in  rapid  French  and  I  could  not 
hear  what  he  said,  but  I  stepped  nearer 
to  have  a  look.  Sure  enough,  it  was 
Titulescu,  ex-Rumanian  Prime  Minis- 
ter, ex-President  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions; and  he  admitted  it.  In  fact,  he 
proclaimed  it  in  an  indignant  treble;  it 
was  an  unheard-of  scandal  that  he 
should  be  held  up  like  this.  "You  don't 
seem  to  realize  that  I  am  Titulescu." 
An  officer  of  gendarmerie  was  called, 
then  another  still  higher  up;  they  de- 
cided that  M.  le  President  might  walk 
across  the  bridge  into  Spain. 

Half  an  hour  later  M.  le  President  came 
back,  more  incensed  than  ever;  those 
Spaniards,  he  cried,  shaking  with  anger, 
had  taken  away  his  passport  and  then 
told  him  to  walk  back.  "They  did  not 
realize  that  I  am  Titulescu,"  he  added. 
A  gendarme  behind  me  murmured,  "Or 
maybe  they  realized  that  he  is  Titulescu." 
The  ex-President  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions was  not  a  popular  personage  in 
Franquist  Spain. 

We  decided  it  was  inadvisable  to  leave 
our  cars  overnight;  it  was  also  useless,  as 
finding  rooms  or  even  a  meal  was  out  of 
the  question.  So  the  two  girls  of  the 
Relief  staff  and  I  walked  up  into  town  on 
a  foraging  expedition.  All  we  could 
rake  up  was  two  small  tins  of  pate  and 
three  bottles  of  Evian  water.  I  had  a 
flask  of  brandy,  so  we  did  not  fare  so 
badly.  The  mists  descended  on  the  hills 
of  Spain;  from  the  head  of  the  bridge  we 
could  see  the  lights  of  Irun.  Our  last 
night  on  the  soil  of  France  was  peaceful. 

The  Relief  people  curled  up  in  their 
Chevrolet  and  went  to  sleep.  My  wife 
tried  to  do  the  same,  with  Tosca  on  her 
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lap.  All  along  the  sidewalks,  with  their 
heads  propped  against  suitcases  or  the 
wall,  refugees  were  snoring.  I  stayed  up 
late,  talking  to  two  customs  guards;  we 
smoked  our  pipes  and  cursed  the  swine 
who  had  betrayed  France.  After  mid- 
night a  column  of  large  black  Renaults 
glided  down  the  bridge  along  the  third, 
or  northbound,  lane;  they  made  very 
little  noise  and  had  all  their  lights  out; 
the  gendarmes  opened  the  barrier  and 
they  drove  across  into  Spain.  I  did  not 
need  to  be  told  who  they  were;  I  had 
seen  those  Renault  limousines  in  front  of 
the  Splendide  at  Bordeaux  only  a  few 
nights  back.  They  were  Government 
cars.  One  of  the  customs  guards  spat. 
"I'll  bet  those  cars  are  lined  with  gold." 
About  2  A.M.  I  sat  down  behind  the 
steering  wheel  and  pretended  to  rest. 


Saturday,  June  22nd.  I  must  have 
dozed,  for  glancing  at  my  watch  I  found 
it  was  5  o'clock.  By  7.15,  having  stood 
in  line  nearly  two  hours,  I  had  our 
two  passports  stamped.  There  were  still 
the  customs;  the  French  examined  the 
cars  carefully,  looking  for  currency  and 
gold.  My  wife  and  I  were  entitled  to 
take  10,000  francs  out  of  France.  We 
had  only  4,200  francs  between  us. 

The  frontier  opened  at  8.45.  Two 
minutes  later  our  car  was  parked  on 
Spanish  soil.  We  had  hoped  for  break- 
fast; we  were  disappointed.  The  next 
three  hours  we  were  kept  busy.  Con- 
trasted with  the  congenital  muddle  and 
the  fast-increasing  official  disintegration, 
tempered  by  occasional  friendliness,  on 
the  French  side,  the  cold-blooded  effi- 
ciency of  the  Spaniards,  with  its  Prussian 
flavor,  was  almost  frightening.  We  had 
to  have  our  passports  stamped;  we  had 
to  see  three  different  officials  about  our 
car,  two  more  about  currency,  one  about 
baggage,  and  when  all  this  was  done 
we  had  to  go  to  the  Military  Command 
and  get  a  permit  to  enter  Spain !  Eight 
separate  moves  in  all.  There  was  wait- 
ing, but  there  was  no  confusion.     Each 


motorist  was  given  a  young  soldier  for 
an  escort;  mine  was  a  friendly  fellow, 
and  extremely  courteous.  He  took  me 
from  one  cubbyhole  to  the  next,  apologiz- 
ing profusely  when  we  had  to  wait,  but 
never  releasing  his  firm  grip  on  our  pass- 
ports and  other  papers.  I  witnessed  one 
incident.  A  Belgian  woman  just  ahead 
of  me  in  the  passport  queue  was  told 
she  had  to  go  back  to  France;  her  Portu- 
guese visa  was  not  properly  stamped. 
Her  husband,  whose  papers  were  in  or- 
der, said  the  Portuguese  official  at  Ba- 
yonne  must  have  made  a  mistake.  The 
Spaniard  was  adamant;  the  woman  had 
to  go  back.  "But  I  can't  go  back! 
They  won't  let  me  enter!"  she  cried. 
"I'll  have  to  stay  on  the  bridge!"  The 
official  shrugged.  The  woman  threw 
herself  on  the  ground,  screamed  and 
kicked;  her  husband  and  two  soldiers 
carried  her  into  a  room;  a  doctor  was 
called.  The  American  girl  next  to  me 
wept;  we  never  knew  how  the  affair 
ended. 

We  had  one  pleasant  surprise:  nobody 
bothered  about  our  baggage.  At  the 
Military  Command  our  passports  were 
marked  with  an  itinerary:  Burgos- Valla- 
dolid-Salamanca-Portuguese  frontier;  we 
had  to  stick  to  it  or  face  arrest.  We  had 
every  intention  to  stick  to  it.  At 
12  o'clock  we  were  free  to  proceed.  We 
went  to  San  Sebastian  and  were  directed 
to  the  Andia  restaurant.  We  had  a 
magnificent  lunch,  the  first  square  meal 
since  St.  Jean  two  days  ago.  Having 
heard  a  good  deal  about  food  shortage 
in  Spain,  the  quality  and  variety  of  the 
food,  and  even  more  the  enormous 
portions,  astonished  us;  but  the  prices 
were  three  to  four  times  those  charged 
in  France. 

The  road  to  Burgos  spiralled  skyward; 
magnificent  vistas  opened  on  all  sides, 
tier  behind  tier  of  forest-clad  mountain; 
but  driving  was  a  terrific  strain  and  all  I 
could  do  was  to  keep  the  car  from  going 
over  the  precipice.  I  don't  know  how 
I  managed  to  reach  Alsasua,  a  little  town 
in  Navarra,  down  in  the  valley  on  the  far 
side.     We  stopped  at  an  inn  and  had 
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some  coffee.  I  rented  a  room  and  lay 
down  in  my  clothes  on  an  extremely  hard 
but  very  clean  bed.  I  slej)t  it  seemed 
an  eternity     Tor  thiily  miiiules. 

Jkit  now  i  felt  completely  rested.  We 
drove  on  in  the  downpour.  Soon  the 
skies  cleared;  we  were  now  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Alava;  the  road  was  very  bad, 
narrow,  excessively  cambered,  and  full  of 
potholes,  but  straight  enough.  Or  so  I 
thought.  We  were  going  at  fifty  when, 
emerging  from  a  slight  curve,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  wholly  unannounced  S- 
bend  that  dipped  under  a  railroad  trestle 
on  our  right.  The  surface  was  smooth, 
for  a  change;  it  was  also  wet,  and  banked 
the  wrong  way.  Braking  was  out  of  the 
question;  at  our  speed  a  disaster  seemed 
inevitable.  The  car  skidded  across  to 
the  left;  I  swerved  her  away  from  a  wall 
with  an  inch  to  spare;  she  skidded  back 
on  to  the  right  and  shot  through  the 
opening  under  the  bridge.  Right  ahead 
there  was  a  black  heap  in  the  road.  I 
stopped  the  car  about  six  inches  be- 
hind it. 

"By  God,  you  were  lucky!  I  ex- 
pected you  to  crash  into  us,"  said  a  voice 
in  French.  A  man  stood  beside  what 
had  been  left  of  the  Peugeot;  his  face  was 
covered  with  blood.  "Ten  minutes  ago 
we  had  done  what  you  did  just  now;  only 
we  did  not  stop  as  you  did."  The  car 
had  crashed  into  a  poplar;  it  was  now  a 
mass  of  twisted  scrap  iron;  the  road  was 
littered  with  suitcases.  Miraculously, 
the  driver  only  had  his  face  cut,  and  his 
wife  and  child  were  unhurt.  We  gave 
him  some  brandy,  and  disinfectant  to 
bathe  his  cuts  with;  he  asked  us  to  send 
help  from  Vitoria,  only  a  few  miles 
ahead.  At  that  moment  a  big  Buick 
issued  from  the  bend,  with  the  leisurely 
wisdom  of  local  knowledge;  the  two 
Spaniards  in  it  took  charge  of  the  situa- 
tion.    On  we  went. 

About  seven  o'clock  we  crossed  the 
border  of  Old  Castile;  the  country  was 
just  as  I  had  always  imagined  it:  rocky 
gorges  lined  with  crags  tufted  by  a  soli- 
tary pine,  then  beautifully  molded  hills, 
light  green,  or  tawny  yellow  like  the  backs 


of  reposing  lions.  The  villages  seemed 
incredibly  poor.  We  reached  Burgos  at 
9.  We  passed  the  Hotel  Gondestable, 
which  we  had  heard  was  the  best;  it 
locjked  pretentious;  we  inquired  for  the 
Maria  Isabel,  also  recommended,  found 
it,  booked  a  comfortable  enough  room, 
and  sat  down  to  a  tasty  and  copious 
dinner. 

At  Irun  we  were  allowed  to  change 
only  1,000  French  francs— 500  per 
person.  What  with  the  terrific  price  of 
gasoline  and  two  long  cables  I  had  sent 
from  San  Sebastian,  we  had  only  100 
pesetas  left,  not  enough  to  pay  our  bill, 
let  alone  to  keep  us  in  gasoline  to  Sala- 
manca. The  proprietor  said  he  could 
not  change  any  money;  it  was  strictly 
forbidden.  The  Banca  de  Espafia,  the 
only  one  authorized  to  change,  was  closed 
until  Monday.  This  meant  not  only  the 
loss  of  a  whole  day  but  also  a  hundred 
pesetas  for  the  room  and  food,  money 
which  we  could  ill  spare.  In  different 
circumstances  a  Sunday  in  Burgos  would 
have  delighted  us;  as  it  was,  we  cursed 
our  luck.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
stay  in  San  Sebastian. 

Sunday,  June  23rd.  At  ten  I  went  to 
High  Mass  in  the  Cathedral.  The 
archaic  stateliness  of  the  Mozarabic  rite 
was  most  impressive,  and  I  marvelled 
no  end  at  the  beautiful  Latin  elocution 
of  the  priest;  somehow  it  was  the  most 
natural  Latin  I  had  ever  heard,  it  sounded 
as  if  it  were  his  native  language  and 
as  if  he  never  spoke  any  other.  It  was 
very  lovely.  The  light  in  the  Cathedral 
was  a  warm  golden  brown,  very  different 
from  the  bluish  and  purplish  grays  that 
fill  up  the  French  cathedrals  I  knew. 
Coming  out  I  met  M.  Ostrowski  who  was 
admiring  the  wonderful  Gothic  sculp- 
ture of  the  porch.  In  the  afternoon  my 
wife  and  I  and  Tosca  walked  to  a  fair  in 
progress  along  the  river  bank;  the  din  was 
unbelievable,  the  crowds  were  enormous. 
What  surprised  me  was  the  amount  of 
food  displayed  in  the  tents:  prawns,  hams, 
sausages,  olives,  pickles,  pastries,  candy. 
I  had  been  told  in  France  that  Spain  was 
starving;  G.  told  me  that  when  he  had 
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\'isiied  San  Sebasnan  in  Januar%*  he  had 
to  leave  af:er  r.-.o  cays  because  he  did 
not  get  enough  to  eat.  I  asked  the  hotel 
proprietor  what  \sas  the  truth  of  the 
maner;  he  said  he  did  not  know  about 
San  Sebastian,  but  Burgos  was  the  capi- 
tal of  a  comparatively  fertile  self-support- 
ing district  and  things  were  not  bad. 
"But  you  just  wait  until  you  p>enetra:e 
farther  into  New  Castile,''  he  warned. 

Mond^,  JuTu  2-Uh.  It  took  me  an 
hour  and  a  hal:  :j  cr.2:r.2t  a  incMsand 
French  francs — they  would  not  take 
more — and  t^vo  pound  notes  at  the 
Banca  ce  Espana.  \Ve  'e::  Eur  res  a: 
10.30  and  had  alr-^f  r:  r.r  :rr.  miles 
when  we  discover ei  ..i:  :  t  .ivr.  peo- 
ple had  forgotten  to  proWde  the  sand- 
\Wches  I  had  ordered.  Just  how  un- 
fortunate this  was  we  did  not  realize 
at  the  time.  \\'e  reached  \'alladolid  a: 
1  P.M.  I  had  \isions  of  a  good  lunch 
and  of  a  \isit  to  the  Cathedral  where 
I  behe\-edj  righdy  or  \\Tongly5  Columb^js 
was  biu^ed.  Vain  dneami !  There  '..as 
a  barrier  across  -.ine  read.  A  rascally- 
lookinsr  youn?  man.  in  sinin  sleeves. 
jumped  on  the  runninr  ::ard  and  said 
he  would  guide  us  :nr:urn  :3\N-n.  His 
cronies  swung  the  barrier  aside.  I  ex- 
plained, in  my  best  Casriiian.  :na:  I 
needed  no  guide,  that  I  La  a  n:  m:nev. 
and  ■'.  ajLid  he  please  let  us  ^o  zzSr  Kii 
:'a:e  fell;  but  e\-idendy  he  I'eii  that, 
na  .  in^  assumed  official  airs,  he  could  not 
draw  back  now:  he  muttered  the  Span- 
ish ec"ivalent  of  "That  v.dll  be  all  right^' 
and  nmnoned  me  en.  The  crossing  of 
the  town  v.  as  unex'^iTrai v  siicre.  Tiae 
pilot  jimaped  on;  rn;.  ::-  r3'  e  dim  _:me 
French  cigare::ts.  a:  n:m  rm  ia:t 
Hghted  up,  and  he  sa:a  _:  m^d xnr  Ime 
•"Come  again  I"  We  kne..  oy  now  tin  a: 
there  was  a  tobacco  famine  in  Spain,  an  d 
cigarettes  were  :ne  m:s:  valued  form  of 
tip  or  bribe.  He  ran  dick  into  to\%-n, 
to  look  for  the  nex:  :a:i:m  of  refugees 
who  had  no  money,  only  cigarenes. 
We  cursed  him  and  all  his  works;  he  had 
cheated  us  out  of  our  lunch;  but  I  would 
not  consider  going  back  into  town. 

The  countrv  throueh  which  we  now 


drove  was  absolute  deadly  desert.  The 
only  Hve  beings  we  saw  were  some 
starred-looking  crows.  It  was  very  hot 
and  close:  it  was  also  getting  on  to  3 
O'clock  and  we  had  breakfasted  at  8.  I 
began  to  feel  giddy.  I  said,  "See  that 
climip  of  trees?'*  I:  as  da-  nrst  clump 
of  trees  to  be  seen  ::r  mnes.  '•We'll 
5:op  there  and  rest  a  httle.*' 

We  did  not  reach  that  clump  of  trees, 
for  within  the  next  fiftv  vards   the  car 


c    ci   i-Li^r 


lurch  and  mere  came 
a  grmd"nr  3nd  groaninr  _-:xnd  from 
the  rear  in  i  ••ord.  a  nanivme.  We 
s::a7  a  \Ve  had  m  more  brandy  left. 
I  naiLLec  out  the  ad  I  said,  ''That 
jack  \\tLI   ne\-er  Ixd     ix    load."*     I   was 

A::::  a  dxxarrd  and  mx/  yards 
ba:x  X  xia  xaxra  a  riaax^-xa-rs  huL 
I  walked  back  to  i:  ana  xn:x:rd  on  the 
door.  Xo  answer.  I  mrXTa  xae  d::r 
On  a  low  stool  sa:  a  xaxxy-ria:  ax  a 
grinned  at  me.  I  sn  :u:ed.  x\/v':ji>rjr  U 
Izt-:-.!  HombTer  Txme  ^•.  as  a  v.  ::den 
smxcxxre  in  the  bam  :i  me  xxx  like 
dae  upper  berans  in  a  f:re:asxe.  I: 
contained  Ixay.  Tlxe  Ixay  par:ed  and  a 
face  appeared. 

"Good  afternoon,  sir.  'xi:  mx  I 
do  for  you?'*  said  the  I'aie  lasxxix 
courtesy.'  is  perfect  in  any  cx'xamimxies 
Tne  :a:e  climbed  down.  I:  ••ai  an 
iateiiigent,  friendly  face.  I  explained 
my  trouble,  combining  me  daax  _x 
word  ''coche,"  meaning  car.  .-x-dx  a 
pantomime  exp^re^ing  utter  despair. 
The  man  understood.  We  went  back 
::  :xe  xxdr      The  nanny-goai  came  :oo. 

Txe  max  xad  xe-^'  'aebed  xp  a  car, 

first  trdxr  Ixe  said  was  that  this  jack 
v.o^jJd  never  lift  that  load.  He  was 
rlilx:.  We  worked,  or  rather  he  worked; 
I  insma::ed,  hoped,  and  prayed.  Three 
times  :ne  car  rose — almost:  three  times  it 
cod  am  e  a  The  rain  began  to  come 
do\s-n  in  sheets.  Tlxree  cars  whizzed 
by.  Belgian  cars.  I  .'.aved.  They 
whizzed  on.  Two  mcr^  cars.  Polish 
cars.  I  waved.  They  stepped  on  the 
eas.     Tne  roadmender  said.  "I  have  an 
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idea.''  Ho  ran  hack  to  the  house  and 
returned  wearinc;  a  visorcd  khaki  cap, 
like  that  of  a  gendarme. 

"I  am  an  official,"  he  said  simply.  A 
big  gray  Packard  approached.  The 
roadmcndcr  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  and  held  up  his  hand.  The 
Packard  stopped.  It  had  a  Paris  num- 
ber plate.  I  explained  my  plight.  The 
driver  alighted  and  dug  out  a  fine  big 
jack  from  his  dickey.  In  another  five 
minutes  we  had  changed  the  wheel.  In 
the  meantime  my  wife  spoke  to  the  lady 
in  the  Packard  and  discovered  that  our 
benefactors  were  English,  ex-residents  of 
Paris.  My  wife  said  we  had  been  un- 
able to  buy  any  food.  The  lady  gave  us 
some  cheese  and  bread.  We  restored 
the  jack  and  the  Packard  drove  off.  At 
this  moment  a  squad  of  Spanish  motor- 
cycle gendarmes  arrived,  looking  very 
smart  in  khaki  and  patent  leather.  The 
roadmender  explained  the  facts.  The 
officer  said  he  was  desolate  that  we 
should  have  had  such  trouble  on  a 
Spanish  road  and  that  they  had  not 
come  on  the  scene  in  time  to  help.  I 
shook  hands  with  the  officer  and  with  all 
the  gendarmes;  they  made  off. 

The  shower  had  given  me  an  idea.  I 
took  off  my  old  Burberry,  and  braced 
myself  for  a  speech.  In  Castilian.  I 
said,  "No  pesetas.  Refugee.  Many 
coats.  Fine  coats.  From  London.  Wa- 
ter does  not  go  through.  Please  have 
one." 

The  roadmender  looked  at  me,  then 
at  the  Burberry.  He  said,  "Do  you 
mean  that  you  want  to  give  this  to  me?^^ 
I  said,  "Yes."  The  roadmender's  wife 
said,  "And  is  it  true  that  the  water  does 
not  go  through?"  I  said,  "Look." 
The  cloudburst  had  only  stopped  ten 
minutes  ago;  the  water  was  running 
from  the  coat;  I  showed  them  the  inside; 
it  was  dry.  The  wife's  face  beamed. 
The  roadmender  said,  "Many  thanks, 
Senor."  He  was  dignified  and  re- 
strained to  the  last;  but  I  could  see  that 
for  some  time  to  come  he  was  to  be  the 
happiest  roadmender  in  the  province  of 
Zamora.     We   shook   hands,    and    they 


trotted    (jff,    njadmender,    road 


wife,  and  roadmender's  nanny-goat. 

It  was  4.30.  We  had  meant  to  reach 
the  frontier  that  afternoon;  it  was  only 
another  hundred  and  ten  miles,  but  we 
had  no  spare  tire  and  we  were  on  the 
verge  of  collapse  from  hunger  and  heat. 
Salamanca  was  only  forty  miles  away. 
Salamanca  for  us. 

We  arrived,  without  further  mishap, 
a  little  before  6.  The  Hotel  de  Sala- 
manca gave  us  a  comfortable  room,  and 
we  hurried  back  to  the  Plaza  Mayor  and 
sat  under  the  arcades  in  a  cafe  and  had 
sandwiches  and  beer.  Then  we  walked 
up  to  the  Cathedral,  but  it  was  closed 
for  the  night.  Dinner  consisted  of  one 
dish  only,  a  measure  of  social  welfare 
copied  from  Nazi  Germany.  It  was  not 
a  very  good  dish  and  they  charged  the 
same  price  for  it  as  we  had  paid  at 
Burgos  for  first-rate  meals.  The  wire- 
less was  blaring  out  news  in  Spanish, 
a  bulletin  from  Rome  announcing  that 
the  Italians  had  sunk  half  the  British 
fleet;  we  had  heard  this  particular  news 
so  often  that  it  did  not  trouble  us. 


VI 

Tuesday,  June  25th.  We  left  Sala- 
manca at  9.30;  the  coffee  at  the  hotel 
was  the  worst  we  ever  tasted.  We  had 
only  seventy  miles  to  drive  to  the  fron- 
tier; but  what  a  seventy  miles!  After 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  we  saw  the  first  signpost 
marked  lisboa.  Then  and  there  began 
thirty  miles  across  some  of  the  more  hope- 
less stretches  of  Dante's  Inferno.  I  had 
never  imagined  that  such  desolation 
could  exist  anywhere  in  Europe.  A 
country  made  entirely  of  stone,  sickly 
yellow  or  dingy  gray,  wdth  here  and  there 
a  single  clump  of  some  dwarfed  bush, 
juniper  or  lentisk,  just  to  emphasize  the 
absence  of  life  all  around.  A  few 
leprous-looking  sheep  guarded  by  a  man 
in  rags  who  looked  like  a  wax  model  of 
inbred  degeneracy.  The  road  a  mere 
lane,  excavated  rather  than  made,  only 
in  a  few  places  wide  enough  for  two 
cars  to  pass.     There  were  no  signposts, 
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and  afier  ihe  first  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
there  was  not  even  a  lonely  scarecrow  of 
a  shepherd  to  nod  a  toothless,  wordless 
answer  to  our  halfhearted  query.  At 
last  a  battered  board,  dangling  in  the 
hot  wind,  informed  us  that  w^e  were 
about  to  enter  Fuente  de  Onoro.  We 
shall  remember  it  as  the  worthy  capital 
of  the  land  of  the  damned. 

After  half  an  hour's  waiting  in  line 
along  the  meanest  of  village  streets  our 
car  was  shepherded  into  the  square  in 
front  of  the  railroad  station  and  customs 
office.  There  were  about  fifteen  to 
eighteen  cars  arranged  along  the  four 
sides  of  the  square,  and  they  moved  up 
as  the  two  or  three  cars,  tortured  at  a 
time  by  the  executioners  of  the  Dogana, 
were  released  and  despatched  to  the 
frontier.  It  appeared  that  the  Span- 
iards turned  every  car  inside  out,  ran- 
sacked every  piece  of  baggage,  and 
searched  all  occupants — all  this,  to  pre- 
vent them  taking  pesetas  out  of  Spain. 
The  manners  of  the  Spanish  officials 
were  impeccable  throughout.  They  man- 
aged to  combine  a  devilish  malice  with 
smooth  courtesy,  a  feat  of  which  the 
average  American  or  Englishman  would 
be  incapable. 

We  waited  for  over  six  hours  in  that 
station  square,  under  a  blazing  African 
sun.  I  had  only  eight  pesetas  left  out 
of  the  seven  hundred  that  we  had  spent 
in  three  days,  two- thirds  of  it  on  gasoline; 
there  was  a  squalid  little  restaurant,  but 
not  having  the  price  of  two  hot  meals,  I 
did  not  find  out  whether  they  served 
any.  I  managed  to  buy  a  small  piece  of 
cheese  and  a  slice  of  sausage,  for  five 
pesetas.  We  still  had  a  bottle  of  tepid 
mineral  water.  There  was  no  shade: 
there  was  a  scorching  hot  wind  and 
smoke  from  the  occasional  trains.  Our 
fellow-refugees,  or  most  of  them,  were 
not  of  the  sort  to  make  an  unpleasant 
day  less  unpleasant.  There  were  three 
large  Buicks  with  Belgian  number  plates, 
filled  by  what  seemed  a  single  family 
\Niih  their  retinue;  four  or  five  young 
boys  and  girls,  very  unfriendly  and  ill- 
mannered,  and  as  many  secretaries  and 


servants.  After  we  had  crossed  the 
frontier,  late  in  the  evening,  I  learned 
that  it  was  the  family  of  M.  Pierlot,  the 
Socialist  ex- Premier  of  Belgium.  There 
were  also  some  fat  purse-proud  Czechs 
and  Poles  with  overdressed  wives  from 
Paris,  in  sumptuous  American  cars;  they 
looked  like,  and  undoubtedly  were,  suc- 
cessful war  profiteers  whose  last  coup 
had  been  to  cut  and  run  in  good  time. 

At  6  P.M.  our  turn  came.  Two  boys 
took  every  piece  of  luggage — there  w^ere 
twenty-six  of  them — out  of  the  car  and 
carried  them  into  the  customs  office. 
A  couple  of  carabineros  poked  under  the 
seats  and  the  floor  carpets,  rummaged  in 
the  pockets,  emptied  the  tool  compart- 
ment, looked  under  the  bonnet.  In  the 
offixe  I  was  asked  to  open  everything; 
four  officers  ran  their  hands  through  the 
suitcases  and  bags;  they  w^ere  tremen- 
dously intrigued  by  my  twenty-four 
pipes  and  by  several  reams  of  typing 
paper.  They  w^ere  very  thorough,  and 
handled  everything  with  extreme  care, 
folding  back  meticulously  the  clothes 
they  had  disturbed.  Then,  at  a  sign 
from  the  boss,  an  officer  asked  me  to 
turn  out  my  pockets.  The  three  more 
pipes  that  thus  came  to  light  created  a 
sensation.  He  ran  his  hands  over  my 
body;  it  was  a  perfunctory  search,  but  it 
was  a  search.  Also  it  w^as  a  farce.  For 
they  never  examined  my  big  laundry 
bag;  had  I  had  any  currency  to  smuggle 
I  should  have  put  it  just  there. 

These  proceedings  took  over  half  an 
hour.  It  took  another  fifteen  minutes 
to  put  everything  back  into  the  car.  The 
t\vo  boys  worked  like  experts.  They, 
as  also  the  customs  officers,  had  ample 
opportunity  to  collect  souvenirs;  w^hen  I 
later  examined  our  possessions  nothing 
was  missing.  I  gave  the  boys  my  last 
two  pesetas  and  half  of  a  two-ounce  tin 
of  Craven  Mixture.  The  tobacco  made 
them  dance  with  joy.  It  was  past  7 
o'clock  when  the  squad  of  four  cars — 
ours,  two  Belgians,  and  a  French  Fiat — 
were  expedited  to  the  frontier  in  charge 
of  a  carahinero  who  helped  himself  to  a 
seat  in  a  Belgian  Packard. 
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Wc  crossed  the  village,  and  presently 
we  drove  along  a  straight  road  rising 
gently  in  open  country.  There  was  a 
chain  stretched  across  the  road;  behind 
it  stood  a  low  whitewashed  building, 
hair  a  dozen  cars  parked  in  line,  and  a 
group  of  gray-clad  soldiers  with  Swiss- 
looking  k(5pis.  There  was  also  a  large 
sky-blue  sign  with  white  lettering:  Por- 
tugal. 

We  stopped  on  the  Spanish  side  of 
the  chain.  It  was  a  great  moment;  our 
troubles  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  at 
least  temporary  end.  For  Spain  had 
been  enemy  country;  we  had  not  actually 
been  ill-treated,  but  the  hostility  was 
there  just  the  same,  in  the  newspapers 
and  broadcasts,  in  the  eyes  and  the  atti- 
tudes of  practically  everyone  we  had 
met,  save  the  Basque  people  at  the  hotel 
in  Burgos,  one  roadmender,  and  a  priest 
or  two.  The  very  air  of  Spain  had  op- 
pressed us;  we  had  expected  a  Fascist 
atmosphere  but  what  we  found  seemed 
more  Nazi  than  Fascist. 

Two  Portuguese  frontier  guards,  with 
rifles  flung  across  their  backs,  came 
walking  down  the  line  of  cars.  When 
they  saw  our  number  plate  they  stopped, 
all  wrapped  up  in  smiles.  '^ Ingles?^ "^ 
^'Americano  e  inglesa.^^  '^AliadosP^  We 
shook  hands.  It  was  a  new  world,  a 
world  of  friends.  The  country  was 
grand,  a  vast  upland  horizon  reminding 
us  of  the  Gausse  of  Larzac  in  southern 
France,  between  Millau  and  Lodeve; 
rising  gently  toward  the  blue  line  of  the 
mountains  of  Beira.  A  delicious  fresh 
breeze  attested  that  we  were  3,000  feet 
up.  The  sullen  dingy  square  of  Fuente 
de  Onoro,  only  a  couple  of  miles  back, 
seemed  to  belong  to  another  planet. 

About  7.30  a  group  approached  from 
the  direction  of  Vilar  Formoso;  men  in 
black,  with  grave,  kindly  Latin  faces; 
little  rotund,  smiling  ladies  in  gay  summer 
clothes.  The  mayor,  the  judge,  the 
doctor,  all  the  official  world  of  the  fron- 
tier village,  and  their  wives.  They 
walked  down  the  line,  accompanied  by 
soldiers.  The  soldiers  carried  large  open 
bags  and  held  them  out  to  the  refugees. 


Round  golden-brown  loaves  of  freshly 
baked  Portuguese  bread,  still  warm 
hoin  the  oven;  the  best  white  bread  in 
the  w(;rld,  as  we  were  U)  find.  Tins 
of  delicious  large  sardines,  liars  of 
chocolate.  The  ladies  distributed  sweet 
crackers  and  tins  of  condensed  milk  for 
the  children.  As  long  as  we  live  we 
shall  not  forget  the  Portuguese  ofhcials 
of  Vilar  Formoso. 

There  was  a  tall  dark  young  man  in  a 
tweed  jacket,  with  an  armlet  bearing  the 
letters  B.E.G.  He  looked  very  English. 
I  walked  up  to  him.  "Good  evening. 
My  name  is  Wall.  Gan  I  do  anything 
for  you?"  Two  other  young  men  with 
armlets  arrived.  "Mr.  Yeatman.  Mr. 
Holroyd." 

We  learned  next  day  what  B.E.G. 
stood  for:  British  Emergency  Gommit- 
tee.  But  we  learned  within  the  next 
ten  minutes  what  B.E.G.  did.  They 
introduced  us  to  the  officer  of  the  frontier 
guards,  a  tall,  smiling,  fair  man  looking 
more  Swedish  than  Iberian,  very  smart 
in  his  blue-gray  tunic.  "Lieutenant 
Antonio  Julio."  The  lieutenant  spoke 
French;  he  was  very  apologetic;  it  was  a 
very  modest  house,  his  house  in  the 
square,  and  a  very  modest  bedroom; 
but  it  was  his  best,  and  all  he  had  to 
offer.  Would  we  honor  him  by  accept- 
ing it  for  the  night?      Would  we  accept! 

That  solved  the  question  of  quarters. 
Next  we  were  guided  to  the  customs 
office  in  the  village  square;  they  stamped 
our  car  papers.  An  official  said,  in 
French:  "Awfully  sorry  to  trouble  you, 
but  would  you  mind  opening  one  of  your 
suitcases?  No  matter  which  one.  It  is 
the  law,  we  must  ask  you  to  do  it."  I 
lifted  a  suitcase  from  the  car.  The 
official  put  on  a  pair  of  clean  white 
gloves.  I  opened  the  suitcase.  The 
official  took  off  his  gloves.  "That  will 
be  all.  Merci,  Monsieur.^'  The  whole 
customs  procedure  took  less  than  ten 
minutes. 

Next,  "Come  and  have  some  supper." 
It  was  Mr.  Yeatman  speaking.  We 
went  to  a  large  barn  up  the  village  street. 
Inside  there  were  tables  and  chairs  and 
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packing-cases  to  sit  on,  a  few  cots,  there 
were  straw-covered^  demijohns,  by  the 
dozen,  and  cases  of  beer.  Two  young 
EngHshmen  were  cutting  sandwiches; 
another  was  making  coffee;  two  others 
were  serving.  "What  will  you  have?" 
They  gave  us  bowls  of  soup;  they  gave 
us  delicious  roast-beef  sandwiches,  salad, 
cheese,  cake,  fruit.  They  offered  us  tea 
and  coffee;  they  offered  us  beer  and 
whisky;  they  gave  Tosca  a  luscious  slice 
of  roast  beef  and  a  dishful  of  water. 
We  sat  round  a  low  table,  with  candles 
stuck  into  empty  bottles  in  front  of  us; 
we  ate  and  drank  and  smoked  and 
talked.  We  had  been  through  a  night- 
mare; it  seemed  very  unreal;  this  was  a 
good  dream,  but  it  was  also  true. 

Mr.  Wall  seemed  worried.  He  turned 
to  me.  "Are  you  all  right  about 
money?"  I  said  I  had  3,200  French 
francs  and  13  shillings  of  English  silver. 
"No  escudos?"  "Not  a  one.  We  ex- 
pect there's  money  waiting  for  us  at 
Lisbon."  "Don't  change  your  French 
francs  now.  You  won't  get  anything  for 
them.  You  may  do  better  in  a  few  days' 
time.  In  the  meantime  you  must  have 
money.  I  am  treasurer.  I  cannot  lend 
you  any;  we  are  only  supposed  to  lend  to 
British  people.  So  I'll  let  your  wife 
have  some.  Say  700  escudos.  That 
will  see  you  to  Lisbon.  Tell  me  if  you 
need  more."  I  said  that  was  awfully 
good  of  him,  but  he  did  not  know  me 
from  Adam  and  I  had  no  security  to 
offer.  "Your  wife  has  a  British  pass- 
port. You  will  pay  back  the  loan  at  the 
British  Consulate  either  at  Oporto  or  at 
Lisbon — whichever  is  convenient.  Or 
else  you  can  pay  me.  Here  is  my 
card." 

Such  were  the  methods  of  the  B.E.G. 
at  the  frontier  station  of  Vilar  Formoso. 


British  Emergency  Committee.  A  group 
of  young  and  prosperous  business  men 
from  Oporto.  They  had  driven  up  in 
their  cars,  the  hundred  difficult  miles 
along  narrow  mountain  roads;  they  also 
had  a  couple  of  trucks  for  provisions. 
They  hired  the  empty  barn  and  fitted  it 
out  as  a  canteen.  They  slept  on  the 
cots,  taking  turns,  if  and  when  they  had 
a  chance.  In  three  days  they  distributed 
2,000  kilos  of  bread,  5,000  eggs,  and  two 
bullocks  in  the  form  of  roast-beef  sand- 
wiches, not  to  mention  other  victuals. 
They  provided  canned  milk  for  the 
babies.  They  found  rooms  for  people. 
They  financed  the  whole  thing  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  with  a  small  subsidy 
from  His  Majesty's  Consul  at  Oporto. 
They  fed  all  comers,  regardless  of  na- 
tionality; those  who  had  money  paid 
what  they  chose  to;  most  refugees  had 
no  money,  and  paid  nothing. 

My  wife,  Tosca,  and  I  slept  that  night 
in  the  best  bedroom  of  Tenente  Antonio 
Julio.  In  the  morning  his  wife  fed  us 
on  fragrant  coffee,  white  cheese,  home- 
baked  bread,  and  homemade  cherry 
jam.  While  we  ate  she  showed  us  the 
doctor's  diploma  of  their  son  and  a 
cherished  edition  of  Os  Lusiades,  the 
great  national  epic  of  Camoens.  An- 
other thing  we  shall  remember  is  the 
little  room,  with  its  red-silk  hangings, 
over  the  elms  of  the  main  square  of  Vilar 
Formoso,  in  the  house  that  belonged  to 
the  lieutenant  of  the  frontier  guards  and 
his  little,  smiling,  dark  wife. 

And  here,  on  this  happy  note,  our  log 
might  as  well  end;  though  our  story 
does  not.  It  had  taken  us  eight  days, 
including  the  two  and  a  half  spent  in 
Bordeaux,  to  reach,  from  our  home  near 
Arcachon,  the  Portuguese  frontier  and 
safety. 


MAMMA   IS  A  LADY 


A     STORY 


BY  DAVID  CORNEL  DeJONG 


THE  little  girl  opened  the  bedroom 
door,  and  without  looking  at  the 
woman  in  the  bed  with  its  green  candle- 
wick  bedspread  thrown  half  back  and  its 
sea-green  satin  pillows  and  sheets,  an- 
nounced: "Eleven  o'clock."  Then  let- 
ting her  eyes  travel  over  the  cluttered 
dresser,  she  repeated  in  the  same  un- 
emotional tone:  "Eleven  o'clock."  Her 
mother  didn't  stir. 

After  touching  a  powder  pufF  and  a 
lipstick,  the  girl — she  was  about  twelve — 
perched  at  the  foot-end  of  the  bed  and 
watched  the  woman  stir  lethargically 
from  sleep.  One  eye  cocked  desperately 
from  beneath  the  profusion  of  curlers 
studding  the  brown  hair  before  it  fell 
shut  again.  The  woman  stretched  out  a 
bare  arm  and  touched  her  hair..  Mamma's 
blond  period  was  all  over,  the  girl  ob- 
served to  herself.  All  those  sea-green 
things  were  reminders  of  mamma's  blond 
period.     "Eleven  o'clock,"  she  repeated. 

"I  heard  you,"  the  woman  grumbled, 
rolling  voluptuously  over.  But  already 
the  girl's  eyes  wandered  over  the  morn- 
ing-lighted room,  as  if  she  were  checking 
it  for  possible  changes  or  additions. 
The  green-silk  bed  lamp  with  parrots 
(bingo  prize),  the  long-legged  sateen  doll 
(beano  prize),  the  fringed,  green-lisle- 
covered  ottoman  (lotto  prize),  the  motto 
about  friendship  being  the  dearest  thing 
(bingo  again),  the  crucifix  (Wool worth's, 
though  mamma  had  no  religion),  the  set 
of  seven  celluloid  dogs  (also  bingo).  By 
this  time  mamma  had  opened  both  eyes. 


yawned  twice,  and  now  asked:  "How's 
my  sweetie-pie?" 

"All  right,"  the  girl  answered. 

"I  wish  mamma  was  all  right  too." 

"Did  you  win  or  lose?"  the  girl  asked, 
a  ferret-like  interest  sharpening  her  eyes. 

"Mamma  had  a  terrible  time,  sweet. 
Terrible."  The  woman  sat  up  and 
touched  the  pouches  beneath  her  eyes 
gingerly.  "But  if  mamma  insists  on 
raising  he — " — she  checked  the  word — 
"havoc  with  herself,  mamma's  poor  com- 
plexion will  have  to  take  the  conse- 
quences. Hand  me  those  jars  of  cream, 
will  you,  dewdrop?  Yes,  your  mamma 
had  a  tough  evening."  She  started 
smearing  her  face  with  tissue  cream. 
"Maybe  your  mamma  is  a  wicked 
woman,"  she  complained,  patting,  daub- 
ing.    "There,  now  that  pink  cream." 

"Did  you  win  or  lose?"  the  girl  re- 
peated. 

"Now,  sweet;  mamma  always  wins  of 
course.  Why  else  should  she  go  to  the 
dogs  but  to  win?  A  lady  has  to  win. 
But  it  was  bad,  and  your  mamma  may 
have  to  suffer  the  consequences.  But 
you  wouldn't  understand,  pet.  No. 
There  was  I,  a  lone  woman  getting  on 
that  bus  wdth  a  dog-racing  crowd. 
When  you  grow  up  to  be  a  little  lady  you 
must  never  do  that.  You'll  never  have 
to;  mamma  will  see  to  that.  Now  that 
goose-fat  cream,  sugar." 

"How  much  did  you  win?"  the  girl 
asked. 

Examining  herself  in  her  hand  mirror, 
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the  woman  shook  her  head  ruefully. 
'*'Xow  you,  too,  liked  jour  mamma  better 
when  she  was  a  blonde,  didn't  you,  pet? 
It's  just  that  my  ey^  .  .  .  what  did  you 
say?  Oh  yes,  it  was  a  terrible  evening. 
Mamma  alone  in  that  bus  with  hardly 
nothing  but  men.  Not  horse-racing 
men,  but  dog-racing;  and  there's  a  differ- 
ence. You'll  learn  some  day,  my  pet. 
And  so  when  I  got  on  that  bus  I  looked 
them  all  over.  And  did  they  have  eyes 
on  me !  So  I  sat  myself  next  to  a  pretty 
plain  looking  fellow,  who  was  wearing  a 
cap,  mind  you!  Why,  I  wouldn't  be 
caught  stepping  out  with  anybody  wear- 
ing a  cap.  But  he  was  the  man  your 
mamma  was  telling  you  about  the  other 
day — or  didn't  I?"  She  lifted  her  chin 
to  think,  smoothing  her  wrinkles  at  the 
same  time.  ''Well,  anyway  he  was  the 
man  who  has  all  the  inside  dope  on  the 
dogs.     And  did  he  have  the  dope!" 

'*How  much?"  the  girl  asked. 

''Well,  sweet,  it  took  me  nearly  half  an 
hour  to  get  him  to  talking.  And  all  the 
time  the  bus  rolling  through  dark  coun- 
try. And  across  the  aisle  an  Eyetalian 
making  eyes  at  me — thinking,  I  guess,  I 
was  wasting  my  talents  on  the  guy  with 
the  cap — and  just  back  of  him  a  big  Jew, 
and  on  the  other  side  a  Swede  or  some- 
thing. But  he  came  across  all  right. 
Maybe  I  sorta  made  him.  Well,  and  he 
wasn't  so  bad  after  all.  Real  sweet,  but 
no  class.  But  nice  and  simple,  and  talk- 
ing as  if  each  of  his  words  weighed  an 
ounce  in  platinum.  And  me  having  to 
be  the  lady." 

The  girl  put  the  jars  back  on  the 
dresser.  ''How  much?"  she  asked.  But 
mamma  was  too  busy  examining  herself. 

"Well,  and  so  when  he  finally  loosened 
up  and  gave  me  the  dope  on  some  sure 
things,  a  couple  of  dogs  named  Mutton 
Bone  and  Greased  Lu,  well  I  tell  you  I 
was  pretty  near  exhausted.  But  he  was 
just  getting  started.  Guess  he'd  never 
had  a  lady  make  a  fuss  over  him  before. 
Why,  he  was  almost  getting  fresh.  So  I 
thought:  well,  I'm  not  going  to' be  seen 
coming  on  the  track  with  the  likes  of  him. 
Even  the  Eyetalian  can't  be  worse.     So  I 


says  to  him:  'That  Eyetalian  gentleman 
is  an  old  friend  of  mine,'  and  I  sorta  had 
to  talk  to  the  Eyetalian  then,  and  so  when 
the  bus  got  there,  the  Eyetalian  pays  my 
way  in,  and  he  asks  right  off  how  about 
us  letting  the  dogs  run  by  themselves 
while  we  sit  in  the  bar.  Imagine !  But 
Eyetalians  are  fresh  like  that.  Well,  so 
we  sat  in  the  bar,  and  I  never  even  saw 
one  race,  and  that  Mutton  Bone  and  that 
Greased  Lu  came  in  for  a  fine  price  each, 
and  this  here  Eyetalian  even  buys  the 
tickets  for  me.  So  I  says  to  myself,  now 
that  he  know^s  I've  got  all  that  money,  no 
telling  what  he'll  do  to  me.  And  I  says: 
well,  a  lady's  a  lady,  and  a  drink  a  drink, 
but  if  an  extra  drink  gives  you  the  cour- 
age, go  ahead.  So  when  the  tenth  race 
comes,  and  he  goes  to  buy  a  ticket  on 
some  dog,  I  ups  and  goes  and  meets  the 
finest  gentleman  you  ever  set  your  eyes 
on.  A  real  gentleman.  Sitting  at  a 
table  all  alone — he'd  been  sorta  watch- 
ing me — and  you  could  tell  he  had  class, 
and  a  car.  So  when  he  invites  your 
mamma  to  ride  home  with  him,  well,  of 
course,  that  was  better  than  taking  the 
bus  with  that  Eyetalian,  wasn't  it, 
sweet?" 

"How  much  did  you  make?"  the  girl 
asked. 

"Well,  so  when  the  Eyetalian  comes 
back,  I  tell  him  that's  my  uncle  back 
there,  and  that  I'd  have  to  ride  home 
with  him,  as  he's  been  watching  me,  and 
— well,  anyway,  so  I  says  to  him:  why 
not  meet  me  to-morrow?  That's  to-day. 
And  he  says:  how  about  lunch  at  twelve 
and  then  the  horse  races.  And  I  said 
okay,  see,  because  I  was  in  a  hurry  and 
sorta  scared  too,  because  you  know  those 
Eyetalians.  Don't  you  ever  get  mixed 
up  with  them,  honey-lamb.  So  I  gives 
him  this  address  and  my  name.  But  how 
was  your  mamma  to  know  anyway  that 
this  Mister  Dixon — that  is  the  nice  gen- 
tleman with  the  car  mamma  left  the  races 
with — was  also  going  to  ask  me  to  the 
horse  races,  and  also  to  lunch,  but  at  one 
o'clock.  Not  twelve,  mind  you.  That's 
cheap;  that's  Eyetalian.  They  have  no 
class." 
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"Mow  mucird  you  make?"  tlic  girl 
asked. 

"VVhafs  (hat,  darling?" 

*'Y(ni  heard  iiie  the  lirsl  time,"  the  girl 
said. 

"Don't  be  a  cheap  brat,"  the  woman 
snapped.  "Besides,"  her  tone  softened; 
"I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me, 
sweet.  Be  mamma's  pet,  and  do  just 
what  ril  tell  you.      'rhat\s  the  lamb." 

The  girl  pouted  and  shook  her  head 
morosely. 

"Oh  yes,  you  will.  And  don't  provoke 
mamma  beyond  duration.  And  don't 
you  upset  me,  because  Mr.  Dixon  is 
coming  here  and  I  want  to  look  my  best. 
He's  a  real  gentleman." 

"What'll  you  give  me?"  the  girl  asked. 

"Now,  is  that  a  nice  girl?  Well,  listen 
carefully,  sugar.  Let's  see,  it's  half-past 
eleven  now.  That  awful  Eyetalian  will 
be  here  in  half  an  hour.  Oh  don't  you 
worry,  he'll  be  here.  That's  the  kind 
they  are,  pushing.  Well,  when  you  hear 
the  doorbell,  you  answer.  And  be  real 
nice  to  him.  And  when  he  asks  for  me, 
you  say  as  sweet  as  you  can:  'Mamma 
isn't  home  this  minute,  but  maybe  you 
would  like  to  see  papa,  sir?'  Can  you 
remember  that?  That's  all  you  need 
say.     Just  watch  how  fast  he'll  run." 


"WhatMl  you  give  me?"  the  girl  in- 
sisted. 

"What  do  you  want?"  the  w(;man 
asked  hostilely. 

"I  want  a  ruby-colored  ii[3.stick  and 
some  of  that  nice  powder  you've  got," 
the  girl  said  implacably. 

"Now,  dear,  that's  not  for  a  girl  of 
twelve.  How  about  an  ice-cream  soda 
and  money  for  a  movie?" 

The  girl's  eyes  narrowed  belligerently. 
"Well  then,  a  lipstick  and  face  powder, 
and  a  soda,  and  3.  movie."  She  peered  at 
her  mother.     "That  and  nothing  less." 

The  woman  colored  beneath  her  lay- 
ers of  creams.  "You  mean,  chiseling 
little  brat!  Is  that  the  way  your 
mamma — "  But  she  controlled  herself. 
"All  right,  all  right.  Have  your  own 
way.  But  only  because  mamma  can't 
afford  to  let  herself  get  upset  before  Mr. 
Dixon  comes.  All  right.  .  .  ."  Petu- 
lantly she  lowered  her  head  to  the  pillow. 
"But  don't  you  leave  the  house  till  that 
Eyetalian  comes.  Mamma's  got  to  get  a 
little  sleep.  A  little  beauty  nap  before 
Mr.  Dixon  comes.  Now  that  you've 
upset  her  so.  .  .  .  But  go  ahead  and 
get  your  lipstick  and  all.  Chiseling 
little  brat.  .  .  .  But  don't  you  ever  say 
your  mamma  brought  you  up  that  way." 


THE  STRATEGY  OF  WAR  BY  RADIO 


BY  CHARLES  J.  ROLO 


THE  past  twelve  months  have  demon- 
strated in  striking  fashion  the  im- 
mense importance  of  radio  in  the  two 
branches  of  modern  warfare — the  Blitz- 
krieg and  the  Angstkrieg  or  war  of  nerves. 
The  incredible  speed  and  precision  of  the 
Nazi  lightning  campaign  have  to  a  large 
extent  been  made  possible  by  the  devel- 
opment of  military  radio  communica- 
tion. In  the  most  literal  sense  radio  has 
taken  its  place  on  the  battlefield  in  the 
company  of  the  parachutist,  the  Panzer- 
division^  and  the  dive  bomber.  An  even 
greater  revolution  in  the  strategy  of  con- 
quest was  achieved  when  radio  made  its 
appearance  on  the  fourth  front  of  modern 
war — the  battle-front  of  the  mind.  It  is 
mainly  the  development  of  long-distance 
broadcasting,  so  infinitely  more  flexible 
than  the  printed  word  as  a  vehicle  for 
propaganda,  that  has  enabled  the  pi- 
oneers of  psychological  warfare  to  perfect 
the  technic  of  fighting  with  ideas. 
An  imposing  array  of  victories,  many  of 
them  bloodless,  attests  to  the  efficacy  of 
this  technic.  So  important  does  the 
German  military  now  consider  the  use  of 
radio  in  wartime  that,  in  the  terms  of  the 
armistice,  it  allowed  France  to  retain  her 
Fleet  but  silenced  for  the  time  being  her 
wireless  transmitters.  To  retain  one  of 
these  became  a  crime  equivalent  to  the 
retention  of  arms  or  munitions,  and  was 
punishable  by  immediate  execution  at 
the  hands  of  the  firing  squad. 

The  Nazis  have  been  pioneers  in  the 
use  of  radio  as  an  instrument  of  conquest. 
Their  outstanding  achievement  has  been 
the  integration  of  radio  warfare  with  the 


other  branches  of  the  Reich's  war  effort, 
including  other  branches  of  propaganda. 
In  times  of  so-called  peace  and  in  times 
of  military  stalemate,  offensive  radio 
tactics  have  enabled  the  Germans  to  ad- 
here to  their  cardinal  strategic  maxim  of 
always  taking  and  holding  the  initiative. 
In  periods  of  military  activity  the  micro- 
phone has  thundered  on  the  flank  of  gun, 
tank,  and  bomber,  spraying  the  har- 
assed enemy  with  defeatist  propaganda. 
Radio,  in  fact,  as  used  by  the  Nazis,  has 
become  the  chief  weapon  of  psychologi- 
cal warfare. 

The  crucial  importance  of  this  type  of 
warfare  was  demonstrated  by  the  com- 
plete disintegration  of  Germany  in  1918, 
and  Hitler  was  quick  to  realize  that  its 
role  in  a  future  war  would  be  even  geater. 
By  1933  he  had  defined  the  technic 
of  the  offensive  on  the  mind.  "Our 
strategy  is  to  destroy  the  enemy  from 
within,  to  conquer  him  through  himself," 
he  confided  to  Hermann  Rauschning. 
"Mental  confusion,  contradictions  of 
feeling,  indecisiveness,  panic — these  are 
our  weapons."  It  is  this  definition  which 
makes  the  term  Angstkrieg  a  more  exact 
description  of  the  Fuehrer's  strategy  than 
the  well-worn  phrase  "war  of  nerves." 
The  German  word  Angst  conveys  pre- 
cisely Hitler's  ideas:  mental  confusion, 
contradictions  of  feeling,  indecisiveness, 
and  that  state  of  trepidation  which  often 
leads  to  panic. 

To  the  Germans  also  goes  the  credit 
for  realizing  the  superiority  of  radio 
broadcasts  over  pamphlet  bombardments 
in  the  strategy  of  psychological  warfare. 
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The  spoken  word  is  a  considerably  nioic' 
clFcctivc  weapon  than  die  written  one  for 
the  production  of  Angst,  because  of  its 
llexibihty  in  use  and  stronger  emotional 
impact. 

How  is  the  actual  state  of  A?igst  pro- 
duced? The  process  is  best  described  as 
the  engenderment  of  mental  conflict 
incapable  of  being  resolved  by  unified 
action.  The  first  step  consists  in  gaining 
the  listener's  confidence  in  order  to 
weaken  his  resistance  and  induce  him  to 
open  his  mind  to  the  assertions  of  the 
propagandist.  Next,  the  speaker  attacks 
the  institutions,  traditional  beliefs,  and 
moral  values  respected  by  his  audience, 
being  careful  to  put  nothing  in  their 
place.  The  object  is  to  encourage  cyni- 
cism and  make  the  individual  doubt  the 
validity  of  his  own  normal  judgments. 
Along  with  this  goes  the  use  of  the 
"whopping  lie"  which,  even  if  not  be- 
lieved, renders  less  plausible  any  claims 
of  the  other  side  by  the  mere  fact  of 
having  been  uttered.  Gradually  a  state 
bordering  on  chronic  skepticism  is  pro- 
duced in  the  listening  audience,  and  by 
dint  of  constant  and  vociferous  repeti- 
tion, the  propagandist  converts  this  skep- 
ticism into  a  total  loss  of  faith  which 
renders  his  victims  ripe  for  the  ravages 
of  the  strategy  of  terror — a  savage  bom- 
bardment with  tales  of  imminent  death 
and  destruction.  To  make  sure  that 
this  common  threat  of  danger  will  not 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  unity  and  patri- 
otism, the  listener  is  again  assailed  with 
"confusion"  propaganda.  He  is  told 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  trust  his  leaders, 
that  the  corrupt  society  in  which  he  lives 
is  not  worth  fighting  for,  and  that  he  will 
derive  personal  benefits  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  New  Order.  He  is  con- 
stantly reminded  that  life  is  sweet  and 
dying  frightful.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
fed  with  superlative  exaggerations  whose 
sheer  immensity  causes  them  to  be  re- 
membered. The  cycle  is  now  complete. 
Confusion,  fear,  and  self-defeating  cyni- 
cism have  paralyzed  unified  action. 
The  result  is  a  nation  of  neurotics  led  by  a 
government  of  Hamlets.     Although  this 


final  stag(;  was  ncvctr  ;i(tually  rr^achcd  in 
Norway  and  probaljly  not  even  in 
France,  the  prevalence  (jf  the  state  of 
Angsl  in  these  two  countries  helped  to 
make  them  such  easy  game  for  the  enemy 
from  without  and  the  "Fifth  Colunm" 
from  within. 

The  process  described  above  falls  int(j 
four  distinct  phases  in  the  evolution  of 
the  Angstkrieg  as  fought  by  the  German 
radio.  In  the  first,  or  good-neighborly 
period,  the  broadcaster  sets  about  ac- 
quiring an  audience  and  gaining  a 
measure  of  confidence  and  popularity. 
In  the  second,  or  aggressive  stage,  he 
begins  to  foment  psychological  civil 
war  by  attacking  the  institutions,  leader- 
ship, and  power-groups  in  the  listener's 
country.  This  attack  is  launched  in  two 
waves.  In  the  first  the  propagandist 
confines  himself  in  general  to  a  semi- 
rational,  semi-factual  approach  which 
will  not  arouse  undue  antagonism.  In 
the  second,  which  usually  accompanies 
an  offensive  on  the  military  front,  the 
restrained  technic  is  dropped  in  favor  of  a 
vigorous  verbal  bombardment  in  which 
lies,  vituperation,  and  highly  emotional 
appeals  are  resorted  to  in  a  rapidly 
mounting  crescendo.  The  third  phase 
is  that  of  sinister  threats,  superlative  lies, 
incessant  warnings  of  the  wrath  to  come, 
and  almost  frenzied  injunctions  to  ''get 
rid  of  your  corrupt  leaders  and  appeal  for 
peace."  The  Angstkrieg  has  now  reached 
its  climax.  The  enemy's  citadel  has 
been  stormed.  But  the  radio  offensive 
continues  after  the  military  armistice  to 
prolong  the  state  of  confusion  among  the 
vanquished  and  keep  them  at  the  mercy 
of  their  new  masters. 

All  this  has  happened  in  the  past  year 
of  radio  warfare.  We  have  witnessed  the 
use  of  radio  by  the  Germans  to  take  and 
hold  the  initiative  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months  when  the  war  was  mis- 
takenly believed  to  be  "a  phony."  We 
have  seen  the  Angstkrieg  complete  its 
evolution  in  France,  reach  its  third  phase 
in  broadcasts  to  the  British  Isles,  and  re- 
cently enter  its  second  or  aggressive  stage 
in  transmissions  to  the  United  States. 
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The  campaign  against  England,  which 
is  the  eadiest  in  date  and  the  most  perfect 
example  of  the  strategy  of  radio  warfare, 
merits  precedence  over  the  others. 

II 

On  April  10,  1939,  when  "appease- 
ment" was  dying  and  the  "Stop  Hitler" 
movement  was  struggling  to  come  to  life, 
British  radio  listeners  tuned  in  to  Ham- 
burg were  astonished  to  hear,  in  place  of 
the  guttural  accents  of  the  German 
announcer,  a  clear  metallic  voice  that 
spoke  the  English  of  Eton  and  Oxford. 
Appealing  to  the  Britisher's  traditional 
love  of  fair  play,  the  mysterious  voice 
said:  "To  some  I  may  seem  a  traitor — 
but  hear  me  out."  That  was  the  radio 
debut  of  Lord  Haw-Haw,  the  English- 
man who  has  led  the  Nazi  Angstkrieg 
against  Britain,  and  is  now  officially  iden- 
tified as  William  Joyce,  former  propa- 
ganda director  of  Sir  Oswald  Mosley's 
Fascist  Union,  and  later  founder  of  the 
British  National  Socialist  Party,  of  which 
he  himself  was  Fuehrer. 

Having  courageously  announced  him- 
self as  a  "traitor,"  Haw-Haw  proceeded 
to  convince  his  listeners  that  he  was  an 
exceedingly  agreeable  sort  of  traitor  to 
have  around.  His  skits  burlesquing  the 
British  character,  the  humorous  aspects 
of  life  in  Nazi  Germany,  and  himself, 
convulsed  the  English — and  they  lis- 
tened. His  jokes  were  retailed  in  pubs, 
hotel  lounges,  and  patriotic  middle-class 
homes.  Half  of  England's  18,000,000 
radio  sets  were  tuned  in  to  him  at  least 
once  daily.  In  four  months  Haw-Haw 
had  won  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
the  British  public,  and  had  successfully 
completed  the  initial  phase  of  his  cam- 
paign. So  he  began,  imperceptibly  at 
first,  to  modify  his  tone. 

In  his  second  phase,  which  began  with 
the  August  crisis  over  Poland  and  lasted 
until  the  German  offensive  in  the  West, 
Haw-Haw  began  to  talk  politics.  The 
task  he  had  now  set  himself  was  nothing 
less  than  to  undermine  the  Englishman's 
age-long  trust  in  the  basic  worth  of  his 


institutions,  since  as  an  Englishman  he 
knew  that  his  countrymen's  bull-dog  ' 
tenacity  was  rooted  precisely  in  this  in- 
stinctive acceptance  of  the  established 
order.  Haw-Haw's  main  strategy  was 
to  depict  the  people  of  England  as  the 
victims  of  a  sinister  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  their  rulers,  and  this  is  what  he 
told  them:  "It  is  an  elaborate  system  of 
make-believe  under  which  you  have 
the  illusion  that  you  are  choosing  your 
government.  The  whole  system  of  so- 
called  English  Democracy  is  a  fraud. 
England  is  in  the  hands  of  a  small  group 
of  Money  Lords.  Do  men  like  Church- 
ill, Camrose,  and  Rothermere  have  at 
heart  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
England?  Until  England  is  ruled  by 
men  who  share  the  feelings  of  the 
ordinary  peace-loving  Englishman — the 
wage-earning  man  and  the  home-making 
woman,  the  people  of  the  streets  and  of 
the  fields — until  your  press  is  controlled 
by  you  yourselves  and  not  by  a  gang  of 
international  gamblers,  the  peace  of 
Europe  cannot  be  assured." 

To  personify  the  British  upper  classes 
and  give  his  audience  concrete  objects 
on  which  to  focus  their  resentment,  Haw- 
Haw  presented  a  series  of  skits  on  which 
appeared  Sir  Izzy  Ungeheimer,  the  ex- 
pert on  tax  evasion;  "good  old  Bumbleby 
Mannering,"  a  cleric  with  a  flair  for 
timely  investment  in  munitions;  and 
Sir  Jasper  Murgatroyd,  the  mogul  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  whose  mysterious 
predictions  suggested  a  guilty  insight 
into  the  time  and  place  of  England's 
next  act  of  aggression.  In  these  dia- 
logues Haw-Haw's  listeners — the  com- 
mon folk  of  England — heard  themselves 
habitually  referred  to  as  "rotten  workers" 
or  "blasted  Socialists." 

To  canalize  his  listeners'  discontent, 
the  Nazi  strategist  provided  them  with 
specific  grievances.  He  attacked  inces- 
santly "the  rising  price  of  foodstuffs  .  .  . 
the  unscrupulous  profiteering  in  the 
munitions  industry  .  .  .  the  censorship 
— obviously  an  institution  designed  to 
withhold  information  from  the  masses 
.  .  .  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to 
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grant  pensions  to  the  dependents  of 
those  who  lose  their  hvcs  on  active  serv- 
ice." His  sources  were  for  the  most 
part  uninipeacliable  tlie  liritish  press, 
the  Liberal  weeklies,  Government  re- 
ports, and  the  findings  of  Royal  Commis- 
sions. 

Posing  as  a  sympathetic  adviser  to  his 
countrymen,  Haw-llaw  would  invaria- 
bly suggest  the  same  remedy  for  all  their 
troubles:  ''Once  the  working  men  of 
Britain  summon  the  resolution  to  de- 
mand social  justice  and  call  for  peace  in 
which  alone  it  can  be  attained,  they  can, 
if  they  act  with  sufficient  energy,  exer- 
cise a  formidable  influence.  Then  there 
will  be  a  chance  for  a  young  generation 
in  England  to  build  a  new  system." 

The  authorities  in  Britain  were  now 
gravely  concerned.  The  British  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly  wrote:  "Haw-Haw's 
propaganda  is  listened  to  with  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  common  to  hear  people  say 
that  'there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it.'" 
Door-to-door  inquiries  were  conducted 
to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  Haw- 
Haw  had  influenced  British  opinion,  and 
the  BBC  began  to  devote  some  time  to 
justifying  British  institutions  and  the 
British  way  of  life. 

On  May  10,  as  German  troops  swept 
into  the  Low  Countries,  the  third  phase 
of  Haw-Haw's  campaign  began.  The 
erstwhile  evangelist  of  social  justice  now 
became  the  strategist  of  terror,  the 
prophet  of  doom.  With  the  launching 
of  the  German  ofTensive  in  the  west, 
Haw-Haw  set  up  a  radio  barrage  de- 
signed to  "soften"  the  morale  of  the 
British  preparatory  to  an  eventual  in- 
vasion. Each  German  victory  was  rep- 
resented— not  as  a  triumph  in  itself — 
but  as  a  step  toward  the  ultimate  goal — 
the  storming  of  the  island  fortress. 
When  the  Belgian  army  surrendered, 
Haw-Haw  said  grimly:  "It  is  not  a  small 
ally  that  you  have  lost.  It  is  England 
that  has  broken  in  your  hand."  And 
after  the  Petain  Government  had  sued 
for  peace,  the  spokesman  of  the  Nazis 
thundered:  "England  must  now  take 
the  full  fury  of  the  German  attack  upon 


herself."  Thereafter  Haw-Haw's  efforts 
to  break  the  obstinate  spirit  of  his  coun- 
trymen bordered  u[)on  hysteria.  Daily 
he  b(;mbarded  his  listeners  with  terrify- 
ing phrases:  "I'^ngland  is  ripe  for  inva- 
sion. .  .  .  You  might  as  well  expect 
help  from  an  army  of  mastodons  as  from 
the  United  States.  .  .  .  Britain  is  being 
drawn  closer  to  the  yawning  af^yss.  .  .  . 
You  are  on  a  doomed  ship."  Always 
the  counterpart  to  these  warnings  of  the 
wrath  to  come  was  an  awe-inspiring  pic- 
ture of  the  "gigantic  German  war  ma- 
chine" pointed  "like  the  irresistible 
hand  of  fate"  at  "the  doomed  island." 
The  war,  according  to  Haw-Haw,  has 
now  reached  "its  zenith."  "Either  Eng- 
land gives  in  before  it  is  too  late,  or  she 
will  be  beaten.  Whether  or  not  the  peo- 
ple of  Britain  want  to  see  their  fields 
turned  into  graveyards  and  their  cities 
into  tombs  is  a  matter  for  themselves  and 
Mr.  Churchill.  Perhaps  if  the  British 
people  could  speak,  they  would  ask  for 
peace.  But  since  the  official  voice  of 
England  asks  not  for  peace  but  for  de- 
struction, it  is  destruction  we  must 
provide." 

Ill 

German  broadcasts  to  France,  con- 
ducted by  two  renegade  French  journal- 
ists, Andre  Obrecht  and  Paul  Ferdonnet, 
proved  their  worth  during  the  crucial 
days  of  the  Battle  of  France,  when  the 
French  National  Radio  failed  lamentably 
to  provide  an  adequate  coverage  of  the 
military  situation.  In  the  course  of  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  the  German  sta- 
tion at  Stuttgart  had  succeeded  in  acquir- 
ing a  considerable  following  across  the 
Rhine,  and  this  is  what  its  listeners 
heard,  along  with  the  "news,"  during 
those  nerve-racking  June  days  when  the 
fate  of  France  was  hanging  in  the  bal- 
ance: "Every  hour  of  fruitless  resistance 
will  only  increase  your  sufTerings.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen  are  on  the  point  of  death  or 
surrender.  Force  your  government  to 
make  peace  or  drive  it  out.  Cease  fire! 
Hoist  the  White  Flag !     Leave  the  fleeing 
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English  to  look  after  themselves.  These 
cowards  who  have  no  word  of  honor 
don't  deserve  better.  Act  quickly. 
Time  presses.  The  existence  of  your  na- 
tion, of  every  one  of  you,  is  at  stake. 
Gather  together  one  and  all  and  demon- 
strate for  peace!" 

This  was  no  isolated  instance.  It  was 
typical  of  the  Third  Degree  to  which 
French  radio  listeners,  already  distraught 
by  the  sudden  destruction  of  their  long- 
cherished  illusion  of  security,  were  sub- 
jected whenever  they  tuned  in  to  Stutt- 
gart to  ascertain  the  latest  claims  of  the 
enemy.  But  German  strategy  did  not 
stop  short  at  frontal  exhortations  to  sur- 
render. The  Angstkrieg  must  not  merely 
terrify;  it  must  create  "mental  confusion 
and  contradictions  of  feeling,"  and  de- 
stroy existing  ties.  And  so  the  German 
radio  held  forth  to  the  French  some  hope 
of  salvation,  promising  to  the  soldiers 
good  treatment  if  they  surrendered,  to 
the  nation  advantageous  peace  terms  if 
France  were  to  cut  herself  loose  from  her 
perfidious  ally. 

When  the  two  branches  of  the  Nazi's 
total  war  had  reduced  France  into  sign- 
ing a  separate  peace,  it  was  only  the 
Blitzkrieg  that  was  halted.  The  Angst- 
krieg continued  unabated.  At  first  the 
German  radio  clamored:  "The  crime 
must  be  avenged;  the  bellicists  must  be 
punished.  We  require  action."  The 
French  Government  acted.  French  de- 
mocracy voted  itself  out  of  existence. 
Daladier  and  others  were  brought  to 
trial.  But  the  German  radio  was  not 
appeased.  "The  gigantic  trial  insti- 
tuted by  the  Vichy  Government,"  said  a 
Stuttgart  spokesman  contemptuously,  "is 
only  a  vulgar  stage-effect  designed  to 
throw  dust  into  people's  eyes.  All  are 
responsible  for  the  situation  in  which  the 
country  finds  itself.  How  can  the  Men 
of  Yesterday  build  the  France  of 
To-morrow?  The  Parliamentarians  of 
Vichy  must  not  cherish  the  illusion  that 
their  indecent  haste  to  adopt  pseudo- 
totalitarian  forms  will  mitigate  the  harsh- 
ness of  their  punishment." 

And  so  the  French  people  and  their 


new  leaders,  if  they  pay  heed  to  the  offi- 
cial voice  of  the  victor — as  they  surely 
must — know  not  which  way  to  turn. 
The  Reich  urges  upon  them  a  certain 
policy  only  to  attack  them  savagely  when 
they  pursue  it.  They  remain  uncertain, 
divided,  confused.  The  Angstkrieg  has 
done  its  work  well.  More  effectively 
than  an  army  of  occupation,  it  keeps  the 
unoccupied  areas  crippled  and  prostrate. 

IV 

Germany's  "American  language" 
broadcasts  to  this  country  are  a  curious 
combination  of  two  contradictory  types 
of  strategy:  a  strategy  of  "Good-Neigh- 
borliness"  and  an  attenuated  strategy  of 
Angst. 

The  first  sympathy-getting  phase  lasted 
from  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to 
the  date  of  the  fall  of  France.  In  order 
to  acquire  a  following,  Berlin  set  out  to 
amuse.  To  make  its  message  intelligible 
to  the  less  educated,  it  used  the  simple 
forms — dialogues  and  so-called  "letters" 
in  which  difficult  terms  were  spelled  out 
and  often  explained  at  great  length.  To 
avoid  giving  offense,  it  used  American 
announcers — Fred  Kaltenbach  of  Wa- 
terloo, Iowa,  who  speaks  with  a  genuine 
mid  western  drawl,  and  E.  D.  Ward,  in 
private  life  Edward  Leopold  Delaney  of 
Glenview,  Illinois. 

Berlin's  broad  strategy  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  the  war  was  also  extremely 
simple.  The  main  effort  was  directed 
toward  building  in  American  minds  a 
picture  of  a  "Satanic"  Britain.  The 
German  short-wave  stations  denounced 
"British  arrogance  and  contempt"  for 
other  nations  in  general  and  America  in 
particular.  They  waxed  indignant  over 
Britain's  "bloodstained"  rule  in  India 
and  Ireland,  and  over  the  injustices  of  the 
"caste  system"  in  England.  In  a  special 
series  entitled  "Anglo-American  Rela- 
tions" Britain  was  portrayed  as  con- 
stantly interfering  with  the  rights,  liber- 
ties, and  development  of  the  United 
States.  Much  was  made  of  Britain's 
"cynical"  repudiation  of  her  war  debts 
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and  her  "illrc^al"  seizures  of  Ameri- 
can mail.  Invariably  the  conclusion, 
whether  stated  or  left  implicit,  was  that 
*'The  precious  blood  of  American  youth 
should  not  be  spilled  to  save  Churchill's 
dictatorship — the  most  sinister  and  cor- 
rupt dictatorship  the  world  has  ever 
seen." 

Against  this  was  set  an  image  of  a 
modern,  progressive  Germany,  char- 
acterized by  its  social  justice  and  tech- 
nological efficiency,  and  the  150  years  of 
Anglo-American  friction  were  contrasted 
with  the  long  years  of  friendly  co-opera- 
tion between  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  All  this  time  the  German  radio 
was  cautious  in  its  tone,  and  generally 
represented  the  Reich  as  the  defender  of 
Americanism  and  American  interests. 

It  was  after  the  conquest  of  France 
that  the  second  or  "aggressive"  phase 
began  in  broadcasts  to  America.  The 
motive  for  American  intervention  was 
switched  from  morality  to  self-interest — 
usually  in  the  form  of  dollars  and  cents. 
The  former  pious  tone  was  frequently 
abandoned  for  one  of  frank  cynicism,  and 
references  to  the  United  States — which 
now  took  up  approximately  three  times 
as  much  space  as  on  April  and  May  pro- 
grams— acquired  a  blunter  and  more 
hostile  character. 

Typical  of  the  changed  strategy  of 
Berlin  broadcasts  is  the  following  extract 
from  a  recent  Monday  night  "Letter  to 
Iowa":  "It's  good  business  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  winner.  The  United 
States  has  isolated  herself,  and  Germany 
is  not  to  blame.  It  is  not  too  late,  how- 
ever, to  face  reality  and  extend  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  the  strongest  power  in 
Europe  at  a  time  when  that  power  has 
not  only  tremendous  allies,  but  is  slated 
to  play  the  leading  commercial  part  on 
the  continent.  Self-interest  alone  should 
prompt  the  American  people  to  get  ready 
to  capitalize  on  the  big  trade  boom  com- 
ing to  Europe  after  this  war.  It  is  sheer 
folly  to  back  the  wrong  horse  in  a  race 
with  the  stakes  as  big  as  those  in  this  war 
are.  One  doesn't  make  foreign  policy 
with  the  heart." 


Currently,  the  German  radio  is  also 
hammering  away  at  a  German  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  Europe.  "Since  German 
policy  restricts  itself  to  the  European 
continent,  and  makes  no  pretense  of 
minding  America's  business,  it  might  be 
as  well  for  fair-minded  Americans  to 
reciprocate  by  not  minding  (Germany's 
business.  An  appreciation  (A  this  fact 
would  go  far  to  improve  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  .  .  .  America 
is  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the 
present  mess  because  of  her  intervention 
in  the  last  war." 

Since  the  triumph  of  the  German 
Blitzkrieg  against  France,  Berlin  broad- 
casts have  become  more  critical  in  their 
attitude  toward  Americans,  American 
institutions,  and  the  American  way  of  life. 
Attacks  on  the  American  press  have  now 
taken  on  great  bitterness  and  intensity. 
The  large  dailies  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard 
are  denounced  as  the  organs  of  "Jewish 
International  Plutocracy."  The  Presi- 
dent, the  Administration,  and  Ambassa- 
dors Kennedy,  Biddle,  and  Bullitt  are 
accused  of  having  "precipitated  the 
present  conflict"  by  "encouraging"  the 
English  to  declare  war  on  Germany. 
American  rearmament  and  the  advo- 
cacy of  a  two-ocean  navy  are  indignantly 
interpreted  as  a  sign  of  hostility  toward 
the  Reich,  and  what  Berlin  terms  "Fifth 
Column  psychosis"  is  said  to  be  a  deliber- 
ate effort  on  the  part  of  interventionists 
to  arouse  anti-German  feeling  and  propel 
the  American  public  into  a  war  hysteria. 
More  frequent  too  are  attempts  to  dis- 
credit the  upper-  and  middle-income 
groups  in  this  country.  The  rich  are 
described  as  "sensation-hunters"  and 
worshippers  of  "the  Great  God  Money" 
— the  source  of  all  our  evils  according  to 
the  German  radio.  The  middle  classes 
are  accused  of  being  the  dupes  of  "politi- 
cal fortune  tellers,"  and  therefore  the 
pawns  of  Wall  Street  and  the  munitions 
industry.  Private  initiative,  formerly 
admiringly  described  as  "the  American 
spirit  of  enterprise,"  has  now  become 
"predatory  capitalism."  Everywhere  the 
German  radio  sees  the  sinister  influence 
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of  the  Jews   "degrading   and   vilifying" 
American  civilization. 

It  is  easy  to  recognize  in  all  this  signs 
of  the  familiar  technic  of  dividing,  con- 
fusing, and  fomenting  group  animosities 
that  was  used  against  the  British  and  the 
French.  Although  the  fair  words  still 
considerably  outnumber  the  foul,  it  is 
nevertheless  an  attenuated  form  of  the 
Angstkrieg  that  is  now  being  directed  at 
the  people  of  America. 


The  British,  though  not  nearly  as  pro- 
ficient in  the  offensive  use  of  radio  as 
their  adversaries,  have  shown  themselves 
alive  to  the  potentialities  of  this  new  in- 
strument of  war — at  least  on  the  psycho- 
logical front.  In  the  current  budget 
the  considerable  sum  of  $15,750,000  was 
allotted  to  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

The  BBC  employs  a  staff  of  several 
hundred  to  police  the  air  waves,  and 
daily  it  records  some  250  foreign  broad- 
casts. These  are  then  transcribed,  di- 
gested, and  re-digested,  sifted  and  ana- 
lyzed for  possible  clues  to  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  or  neutrals,  and  to 
provide  verbal  ammunition  for  the 
BBC's  editorial  staff,  which  is  faced  with 
the  arduous  task  of  compiling  ov^er  fifty 
news  bulletins  a  day  in  more  than  twenty 
different  languages  (and  six  Indian  dia- 
lects) for  transmission  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth.  In  addition,  the  British 
radio  maintains  over  a  thousand  trained 
"observers"  in  the  Empire  and  neutral 
countries  to  report  on  reception  condi- 
tions and  audience  reactions. 

Faithful  perhaps  to  its  pre-w^ar  motto, 
"Nation  shall  speak  peace  unto  nation," 
the  BBC  was  slow  in  adjusting  its  policy 
to  wartime  requirements.  Its  programs 
were  leisurely,  verbose,  and  for  the  most 
part  lacking  in  dramatic  appeal.  To  in- 
flame the  fighting  spirit  of  the  British 
people  and  the  Empire,  the  BBC  did 
little  more  than  utter  polite  generalities 
about  Freedom  and  Democracy,  or 
denounce  "Nazidom"  with  gentlemanly 


restraint.  For  its  French  ally,  who 
would  undoubtedly  have  welcomed  some 
sign  of  martial  spirit,  it  featured  colorless 
news  bulletins  which  complacently  rhap- 
sodized over  "/a  solidarite  entre  nos  deux 
peuples''  To  enlist  American  aid  the 
British  radio  did  absolutely  nothing — 
until  the  Allied  defeat  in  Flanders — and 
for  nine  months  relied  on  the  very  John 
Bullish  Overseas  Service  to  retain  the 
sympathy  of  the  American  listening 
public,  which  was  not  confined  to  the 
owners  of  short-wave  radios,  since  certain 
London  programs  were  being  rebroad- 
cast  in  America  by  one  of  the  domestic 
networks. 

The  first  warning  was  administered  by 
the  patriotic  London  Daily  Mail,  which 
on  March  25th  wrote:  "On  the  battlefield 
of  propaganda  Britain  has  been  de- 
cisively beaten.  German  radio  broad- 
casts are  influencing  not  only  our  civilian 
population  but  also  our  armed  forces." 
Shortly  after,  the  BBC  was  sharply  re- 
minded of  the  success  of  German  propa- 
ganda further  afield  by  events  in  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 
Faced  with  new  responsibilities — the  task 
of  transmitting  the  bulletins  of  the 
refugee  Norwegian,  Dutch,  and  Belgian 
Governments  to  their  respective  peoples 
— and  an  increasingly  critical  military 
situation,  the  BBC  made  a  drastic  change 
in  its  tactics.  In  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  Alfred  Duff  Cooper,  the 
new  Minister  of  Information,  editors 
began  to  put  more  "'pep"  into  Brit- 
ish broadcasts  and  to  experiment  with 
new  and  more  aggressive  technics.  Al- 
though the  result  has  been  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  caliber  of  British  propa- 
ganda, especially  in  transmissions  to  this 
country,  British  broadcasts  still  lack  the 
vigor,  the  uncanny  sense  of  timing,  and 
the  powerful  emotional  drive  which 
characterize  the  programs  of  the  German 
radio. 

The  striking  exception  to  any  criticism 
leveled  against  British  radio  strategy 
are  the  BBC's  German-language  trans- 
missions to  the  Reich.  Here,  from  the 
outset,  the  British  showed  a  keen  grasp 
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of  the  AnQst-procluc'ina;  tcchnic.  Ameri- 
cans rctiirninL;  IVoin  (H'irn.iiiy  have;  tcsli- 
licd  to  tlic  popularity  ol"  (he  HIi(  l\s  pro- 
grams, which  arc  hslciicd  to  by  Cjcrmans 
in  all  ranks  of  society,  despite  the  severe 
penalties  for  this  particular  ofTense.  The 
BIUTs  trick  of  broadcast ini^  the  names  of 
German  casualties  and  prisoners  of  war 
in  between  propaganda  items  may  to 
some  degree  account  for  the  willingness 
of  many  Germans  to  risk  incurring  the 
wrath  of  the  Gestapo.  At  any  rate,  not 
only  do  the  Germans  listen,  but  they 
have  even  discovered  ways  of  passing 
round  the  news  and  views  heard  from 
England,  a  common  device  being  to  say, 
"Last  night  I  dreamt  .  .  .  that  the 
British  bombed  Hamburg." 

The  technic  of  the  British  radio  in  its 
German-language  transmissions  is  an  al- 
most exact  counterpart  of  that  used  by 
Lord  Haw-Haw  in  his  campaign  against 
the  British  Isles.  Day  in,  day  out,  the 
BBC  attacks  "the  Nazi  parasites — men 
who  have  made  a  sewer  of  the  German 
language,"  and  denounces  in  picturesque 
language  the  manifold  sins  of  Goebbels 
("that  awful  gnome"),  Goering  ("the 
dope  fiend"),  Hess,  Himmler,  and  others. 
Simultaneously  the  BBC  plays  up  the 
theme  of  social  justice,  focusing  its  lis- 
teners' attention  on  specific  causes  for 
discontent.  For  the  workers,  London  at- 
tacks "Ley's  bastard  Socialism,"  which, 
according  to  the  BBC,  is  really  "an  im- 
perialism of  the  worst  sort — an  exploita- 
tion by  a  ruling  class."  For  the  small 
savers,  the  British  radio  plays  up  the  in- 
evitability of  inflation:  "The  tendency 
toward  an  uncontrolled  credit  inflation 
is  increasing.  When  one  person  after 
another  wishes  to  draw  out  his  savings 
you  will  discover  that  there  is  no  money 
to  pay  you  back."  For  the  housewife, 
the  BBC  points  out  that  in  Germany, 
"Fats  are  scarce.  Beer  has  considerably 
risen  in  price.  Coffee  has  disappeared. 
The  collapse  of  retail  trade  is  admitted 
even  in  print." 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  German  arms, 
the  British  radio  is  pursuing  in  its  Ger- 
man-language transmissions  a  strategy  of 


terror.  Listeners  are  told:  "In  this  war, 
as  in  the  last,  sea-j)ow(r  will  decide  llic 
victory.  This  fight  will  continue  until 
the  liritish  and  their  Allies  have  scored 
a  complete  victory,  and  the  more  time 
passes  before  this  vict(jry  is  won,  the  more 
terrible  will  be  the  retaliation  against  ycju 
millions  of  Germans  who  permitted  a 
criminal  Government  to  use  you  as  the 
willing  instrument  of  its  plans.  German 
bombs  may  fall  on  English  towns,  but  we 
will  repay  you — and  with  interest!  This 
time  we  will  carry  the  war  right  into  yrjur 
hearths  and  homes." 

The  solution  for  Germany's  troubles 
proposed  by  the  BBC  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  which  Lord  Haw-Haw 
holds  out  to  the  British  people.  "Ger- 
man workers,"  says  the  London  radio 
with  increasing  urgency,  "if  you  want  to 
avert  the  punishment  of  your  country  by 
the  civilized  world,  the  punishment  of 
future  as  well  as  present  generations, 
then  it  is  high  time  that  you  rise  in  revo- 
lution against  the  oppressor.  Hitler  is 
leading  you  into  the  abyss.  Do  not  fol- 
low him.  The  time  for  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  Hitler  regime  has  come !" 

To  gain  respect  and  authority  the 
BBC  frequently  cites  items  from  the 
American  press  or  prevails  upon  a  neu- 
tral speaker  to  address  its  German  lis- 
teners. Thus  it  was  Vincent  Sheean  and 
not  the  BBC  announcer  who  told  the 
people  of  Germany:  "America  will  enter 
the  war.  Germany  has  repeated  the 
mistake  which  she  committed  in  1916. 
She  has  left  America  out  of  her  calcula- 
tions. I  am  certain  that  the  United 
States  will  soon  declare  war." 

Another  regular  practice  is  that  of 
quoting  Hitler,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
other  Nazi  leaders,  to  prove  the  men  liars 
by  their  own  words.  Reading  from 
Mein  Kampf,  the  London  radio  exposes 
the  contradictions  betw^een  the  Fuehrer's 
words  and  his  actions,  giving  the  page 
references  for  German  listeners  to  check. 
More  often,  the  BBC  plays  snatches  from 
recordings  of  Hitler's  speeches.  The 
Fuehrer  is  heard  shouting:  "I  want  no 
Czechs !"  and  the  BBC  announcer  adds 
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pointedly:  "He  said  he  wanted  no 
Czechs — but  he  mqant  the  opposite!" 
Occasionally,  the  BBC  will  endeavor  to 
mollify  its  listeners  with  a  little  personal 
praise:  '*You  disregard  the  Nazi  veto  and 
listen  to  foreign  stations.  One  day  your 
children  will  thank  you  for  your  courage 
and  determination." 


VI 

On  May  28th,  the  British  radio  broke 
with  tradition  and  instituted  its  first 
broadcast  aimed  specifically  at  an  Amer- 
ican audience.  Thus  the  BBC  became 
the  wartime  mouthpiece  of  Britain's  daily 
appeals  for  "all  the  machines  and  devices 
of  war  you  can  send  us."  The  new 
series,  "Britain  Speaks,"  was  introduced 
by  Vernon  Bartlett,  M.P.,  with  a  dis- 
arming burst  of  frankness:  "Hello  Amer- 
ica. Can  I  ask  not  only  for  your  atten- 
tion but  also  for  your  sympathy?  I'm 
going  to  talk  to  you  three  times  weekly 
from  a  country  that  is  fighting  for  its  life. 
That  means  that  inevitably  I'm  going  to 
be  called  by  that  terrifying  word  'propa- 
gandist.' But  of  course  I'm  a  propa- 
gandist. Who  isn't?"  Then  Bartlett 
went  on  to  say:  "Passionately  I  want  my 
ideas — our  ideas — of  freedom  and  justice 
to  survive." 

There  we  have  one  of  the  two  main 
devices  of  British  radio  strategy  in  broad- 
casts aimed  at  the  United  States:  the 
identification  of  Britain's  cause  with  "the 
ideals  of  Lincoln."  The  other  device  is 
to  identify  the  security  of  this  country 
with  a  British  victory.  One  speaker 
phrased  it  as  follows:  "I  don't  believe 
that  the  American  people  can  share  a 
world  with  Nazidom,  especially  not  with 
a  triumphant,  all-conquering  Nazidom. 
And  even  if  they  wanted  to,  they 
wouldn't  be  allowed  to.  This  is  not  a 
European  struggle.  It  is  a  world  con- 
flict or  it  is  nothing.  We  regard  our- 
selves as  the  first  line  of  defense  for  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  .  .  .  You 
may  feel  yourselves  a  long  way  away 
from  Berlin.  But  don't  you  believe  it. 
You're    just    around    the    corner.     We 


know  that  German  ambitions  do  not  end 
with  us.  Hider  has  no  interest  in  Amer- 
ica? Then  why  the  elaborate  network 
of  espionage  in  the  United  States?" 

While  emphasizing  this  identity  of  in- 
terests and  ideals,  the  BBC  is  striving 
might  and  main  to  dispel  the  most  com- 
mon American  prejudices  against  Britain 
by  building  up  in  its  listeners'  minds  the 
image  of  a  new  and  truly  democratic 
Britain  purged  of  the  vices  of  the  old 
order — snobbery,  red  tape,  the  policy  of 
"muddhng  through,"  and  a  feudal  class 
system,  the  object  being  to  convince  the 
plain  folk  of  America  that  the  plain  folk 
of  England  have  come  into  their  heritage 
and  deserve  a  helping  hand. 

Part  and  parcel  of  this  policy  was  the 
adoption  of  a  friendly,  colloquial  style, 
interspersed  with  an  occasional  Ameri- 
canism. J.  B.  Priestley,  the  well  known 
EngHsh  WTiter  who  is  now  a  regular  BBC 
speaker,  especially  cultivates  the  "fireside 
chat"  approach.  "Tt  is  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  here,  the  end  of  a  long  tiring 
day.  After  the  kind  of  news  we  have  to 
face,  I  can  only  talk  to  you  as  plainly  and 
frankly  as  I  would  to  an  old  friend  at  this 
late  hour.  So  consider  that  I'm  smoking 
a  last  pipe  with  you  and  turning  out 
for  your  inspection  the  contents  of  my 
mind."  Another  sympathy-getting  de- 
vice favored  by  the  British  is  to  enliven 
the  grimmest  broadcasts  with  flashes  of 
wartime  humor.  Typical  of  these  Brit- 
ish witticisms  was  Vernon  Bartlett' s  open- 
ing comment  on  the  fall  of  France:  "Well, 
everything  seems  to  be  lost — except  the 
war." 

After  the  French  radio  passed  under 
German  control,  the  BBC  took  over  the 
work  previously  done  by  Paris-Mondial 
and  expanded  its  one  North  American 
program  into  a  four-hour  evening  service 
lasting  from  7:24  p.m.  (E.D.T.)  until 
12:35.  This  new  service  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  news  programs 
and  entertainment,  an  evening  com- 
mentary on  the  war  situation,  a  "Radio 
News  Reel,"  and  several  series  of  topical 
talks. 

The  "Radio  News  Reel,"  a  chronicle 
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of  the  day's  events  presented  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  our  "March  of  Time,"  con- 
stitutes a  step  forward  in  the  technic  of 
giving  Hstcncrs  in  America  a  sense  (jf 
being  participants  in  the  Eun^pean  con- 
lUct — a  technic  which  lias  been  the  most 
significant  Allied  contributi(;n  to  the 
strategy  of  radio  propaganda.  Previ- 
ously, by  means  of  dramatizations,  spot 
reporting,  and  interviews  with  American 
citizens  engaged  in  war  service,  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  radios  had  in  a  sense  led 
their  American  listeners  by  the  hand 
through  the  streets  of  wartime  Paris  or 
into  an  advanced  section  of  the  Maginot 
Line,  had  brought  them  face  to  face  with 
the  horrors  of  a  Nazi  concentration  camp 
or  the  desolation  of  war-ravaged  Poland. 
The  first  effort  of  the  News  Reel  was  to 
carry  the  war  into  its  listeners'  homes  by 
presenting  a  shot-by-shot  account  of  an 
aerial  engagement  over  the  English 
Channel,  in  which  the  rattle  of  anti- 
aircraft fire  and  the  crash  of  exploding 
bombs  frequently  drowned  the  an- 
nouncer's voice.  This  novel  stunt  in 
radio  reporting,  originally  recorded  by 
the  BBC's  air  observer  on  the  South 
Coast  of  England,  constituted  the  first 
occasion  in  history  that  a  battle  had  in 
the  most  literal  sense  been  heard  over  the 
microphone.  The  trick  has  since  been 
repeated  to  enable  America  to  "live 
through"  other  wartime  experiences  and 
thus  foster  in  them  a  sense  of  kindredship 
with  Britain's  effort.  Here  again  radio 
has  opened  up  startling  possibilities  in 
the  strategy  of  persuasion. 

The  very  latest  tactical  innovation  of 
the  BBC  has  been  the  injection  of  glamour 
into  British  wartime  broadcasts  by  the 
addition  of  such  celebrities  as  Noel 
Coward,  Somerset  Maugham,  Leslie 
Howard,  and  Ralph  Richardson  to  the 
list  of  London's  regular  radio  speakers. 

Such  is  the  setting — and  much  of  it 
must  be  considered  camouflage — for  the 
daily  appeals  for  aid  which  are  the  ker- 
nel of  British  broadcasts  to  America. 
"What  we  ask  of  you,"  the  BBC  reiter- 
ates, "is  that  you  should  give  us  your  air- 
craft, war  vessels,  rifles,  guns,  ammuni- 


tion. Whatever  you  have  to  give,  give 
it  to  the  cause  we  all  share.  .  .  .  Grow 
not  weary  in  well  d(jing  nor  tarry.  The 
hour  is  dark;  the  peril  is  great.  Help  us 
to  help  the  w(jrld  breaihc:  the  breath  of 
Freedom." 

VII 

As  yet  no  effective  "antidote"  to  radio 
has  been  devised — except  more  radio. 
"Jamming"  has  been  attempted  but 
never  with  much  enthusiasm.  Most 
broadcasters  arc  prone  to  consider  their 
efforts  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy  and 
would  sooner  let  him  do  his  worst  than 
see  their  own  offensive  curtailed  by 
the  immobilization  of  the  transmitter 
used  for  "jamming."  In  addition,  this 
form  of  defense  is  extremely  unreliable. 
"Jamming"  may  produce  a  "dead"  zone 
followed  by  a  zone  of  normal  reception 
a  few  hundred  feet  away. 

While  radio  has  produced  significant 
changes  in  almost  every  department  of 
warfare,  it  is  on  the  battlefront  of  the 
mind  that  its  achievements  and  poten- 
tialities are  greatest.  Its  uses  on  this 
front  parallel  the  various  strategies  em- 
ployed on  the  military  front.  The  Nazis 
have  employed  radio  in  the  barrage  man- 
ner against  England,  France,  and  now 
the  United  States.  The  British  have  set 
up  a  counter-barrage  against  the  people 
of  the  Reich,  and  are  experimenting  with 
camouflage  devices  in  their  broadcasts 
to  this  country.  To  shatter  the  morale 
of  the  French  nation  during  the  Battle  of 
France,  the  Germans  relied  more  on 
radio  bombardment  than  on  the  aerial 
bombardment  of  the  great  centers  of 
population  which  the  world  had  re- 
garded as  inevitable.  And  after  the 
Armistice,  radio,  by  provoking  new 
doubts  and  new  conflicts  in  the  unoccu- 
pied areas  and  thereby  keeping  the 
beaten  enemy  prostrate,  performed  the 
function  of  an  army  of  occupation. 
Thus  radio,  w^hich  in  the  Blitzkrieg  is  the 
voice  of  unity,  discipline,  and  command, 
in  the  Angstkrieg  has  become  both  the 
voice  of  destruction  and  the  instrument 
of  conquest. 
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So  MANY  things  are  happening  in  the 
I  world  to-day,  events  are  moving 
with  such  dizzy  speed,  that  to  try  to 
think  ahead  for  more  than  a  week  or  two 
might  seem  a  useless  undertaking.  I 
do  not  know  as  I  write  these  words  what 
may  have  come  to  pass  by  the  time  they 
appear  in  print.  Possibly  we  may  be 
by  then  on  the  point  of  going  to  war,  or 
even  already  at  war.  We  have  begun 
to  arm  ourselves  on  a  scale  that  a  little 
while  ago  would  have  seemed  to  us 
fantastic;  but  it  will  take  us  years  to 
complete  the  job,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
we  do  not  know  for  sure  that  the  dic- 
tators will  allow  us  the  time  to  finish  it. 
We  are  now  in  the  position  of  having  to 
be  mentally  and  emotionally  ready  to 
fight  several  wars  simultaneously  before 
we  are  physically  prepared  for  one. 

And  yet,  out  of  the  welter  of  uncertain- 
ties that  beset  us  there  are  some  things 
that  stand  out  as  inescapably  certain: 
We  must  go  through  with  our  armaments 
program,  no  matter  what  happens.  As 
a  nation  we  shall  have  to  pay  the  great 
cost  of  it  as  we  go,  irrespective  of  the 
budget  of  our  government — simply  be- 
cause we  shall  have  available  to  consume 
and  use  during  the  period  of  the  emer- 
gency only  what  we  can  produce  during 
that  period.  And  finally,  whether  we 
are  given  time  in  a  military  sense  or  not, 
we  shall  be  allowed  but  little  leeway  in 
the  matter  of  our  ailing  economic  system. 
We  must  hurry  up  and  finish  the  task 
already  started,  of  curing  it  and  improv- 
ing it,  to  the  point  where  the  doctrines 
we  hate  and  fear  cannot  undermine  it. 


Above  all  we  must  take  measures  to 
forestall  its  collapse  when  the  armaments 
program  is  over. 

Although  as  a  nation  we  shall  pay  as 
we  go,  our  government  will  have  to 
spend  money  in  colossal  amounts.  Must 
this  money  be  borrowed,  or  will  there 
be  another  way  to  get  it?  Can  we  make 
our  financial  arrangements  fit  the  fact 
that  we  are  paying  as  we  go,  or  must  we 
add  greatly  to  our  already  large  internal 
debt?  If  we  should  do  the  latter,  in  an 
effort  to  shift  the  burden  to  posterity, 
we  should  be  fooling  ourselves.  We 
should  be  postponing  only  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  burden,  not  the  bearing  of  it. 
We  should  indeed  be  preparing  a  sorry 
mess  for  posterity,  but  it  would  not  be 
the  problem  of  paying  for  our  arma- 
ments program.  It  would  be  the  prob- 
lem of  making  the  descendants  of  most 
of  us  pay  to  the  descendants  of  a  few  of 
us  the  enormous  sums  resulting  from 
our  national  bookkeeping. 

These  are  matters  we  have  got  to 
think  about — now,  rather  than  in  future 
years.  For  unless  we  are  resigned  to  the 
prospect  of  drifting  into  a  situation  that 
only  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  could 
cope  with  we  must  formulate  the  main 
elements  of  our  financial  program  within 
the  next  few  months.  Most  of  us  are  un- 
able by  training  and  experience  to  deal 
with  the  larger  aspects  of  planning  the 
armaments  program  itself;  that  is  a  job 
for  experts.  But  most  of  us  can  grasp 
the  essentials  of  the  fiscal  plan,  and  we 
shall  have  to  make  some  grave  decisions 
about  it. 
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II 


To  (•()iiij)i("lu'n(l  (lie  situation  lli.il 
confronts  us,  wc  must  look  at  realities: 
at  things  and  orii^anizalions  and  liuinan 
.ittitudes.  But  unfortiniately,  if  wc  would 
avoid  tearing  down  the  structure  of  our 
democratic  society  we  shall  be  obliged 
also  to  give  thought  to  the  symbols,  such 
as  money  and  accounting  systems.  Let 
us  begin  by  reviewing  some  of  the  im- 
portant facts  behind  the  realities. 

When  the  depression  started  eleven 
years  ago  it  was  nearly  world-wide. 
But  somehow  the  democracies,  which 
then  included  Germany,  seemed  to 
sufTer  much  more  than  did  the  totali- 
tarian states.  Presently  Germany,  with 
plenty  of  other  troubles  arising  mostly 
out  of  the  aftermath  of  the  first  World 
War,  submitted  to  the  dictatorship  of  a 
megalomaniac.  This  extraordinary  man 
promised  a  minimum  of  economic  secu- 
rity for  everybody,  along  with  a  position 
for  Germany  as  the  world's  most  power- 
ful nation — all  these  benefits  in  exchange 
for  a  freedom  that  to  many  of  the  people 
had  come  to  seem  but  an  empty  word. 
And  by  and  large,  however  worthless  his 
pledges  to  others  and  at  whatever  cost  in 
privation,  to  his  own  people  thus  far  he 
has  kept  his  promises.  He  has  done  so 
by  dealing  in  realities. 

He  began  by  ignoring  or  sweeping 
aside  all  customary  business  and  financial 
rules  that  threatened  to  interfere  with 
maximum  production.  He  demanded 
and  obtained  the  fullest  possible  use  of 
the  energy  and  skill  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country  capable 
of  making  an  effort.  Unemployment 
was  ended  as  a  matter  of  course.  He 
focused  his  own  terrific  emotional  ener- 
gies and  those  of  the  German  people  on 
the  production,  first,  of  what  was  in- 
dispensable for  maintaining  their  health 
and  strength,  and  then  of  everything 
that  would  be  required  for  waging  war. 
To  his  Minister  of  Finance  he  said  in 
effect:  "Make  your  system  fit  my  plans. 
Use  whatever  technical  means  you  find 
necessary;  but  do  not  let  lack  of  money 


or  fear  of  dchi  ever  for  a  HKHnrnl  slow 
down  pro(ln(  tion/' 

Meanwhile  (in, It  liiii.iin  and  franrc, 
as  well  as  the  LJnilcd  Siaic  ,  .md  all  oilwr 
countries,  were  put  on  notice  a.s  to  the 
new  (iermany's  intentitjns.  The  news- 
papers were  full  cjf  stories  alxjut  her 
fabulous  success  in  rearmament  and  her 
plans  for  world  conquest.  But  what 
with  the  depression,  with  failure  to  ad- 
just traditional  economic  systems  t(j  the 
requirements  of  modern  industrialism, 
and  a  sort  of  incredulity  mixed  with 
apathy  that  now  seems  hard  t(j  under- 
stand, nobody  did  anything  much  abcjut 
getting  ready  for  the  shock  that  was 
coming.  In  France  a  vigorous  ciYon 
was  indeed  begun  in  1936  to  cope  with 
the  economic  situation,  along  lines  some- 
what similar  to  the  program  started  in 
1933  in  America.  But  in  France  the 
reactionary  elements  were  able  shortly 
to  overthrow  the  progressive  government. 
The  group  gaining  power,  later  dis- 
covered to  be  strongly  imbued  with 
fascist  sympathies,  began  to  nullify  the 
reforms  and  social  advances  so  promis- 
ingly inaugurated.  Along  with  this, 
Nazi  agents  were  busy  fostering  unrest 
and  organizing  potential  traitors.  By 
the  time  war  broke  out  the  masses  of 
the  French  people  were  already  disillu- 
sioned and  doubtful  as  to  what  kind  of 
economic  regime  they  were  expected  to 
fight  for.  When  under  the  pretext  of 
military  necessity  they  were  subjected  to 
repressive  measures  rivaling  those  of 
Hitler  himself,  their  demoralization  was 
soon  complete.  The  results  are  known 
to  everybody. 

We  in  America  have  been  watching 
the  tragic  spectacle  in  Europe  wdth  grow- 
ing consternation.  And  now  with  the 
destruction  of  democratic  France  and  the 
threatened  conquest  of  Great  Britain — 
which  would  entail  the  loss  to  us  of  the 
co-operation  of  the  British  Navy  for 
protection  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  make  ourselves 
so  powerful  that  if  need  be  we  could 
stand  off  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  in 
order  to  do  so  we  shall  have  to  meet  and 
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solve  problems,  social  and  economic  and 
financial,  unprecedented  in  our  history. 

Potentially  we  are  much  stronger  than 
the  Germans.  Our  rcjources,  both  hu- 
man and  material,  are  far  greater.  In 
almost  every  phase  of  the  modern  indus- 
trial procedures  that  make  for  fighting 
power  we  are  superior.  But  our  eco- 
nomic system,  particularly  as  regards  dis- 
tribution, has  not  recovered  from  the  de- 
pression. We  are  still  unable  to  provide 
jobs  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  our  potential 
workers  and  for  at  least  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  our  productive  equip- 
ment. The  essence  of  our  problem  is  to 
devise  a  scheme  whereby,  without  sacrificing 
our  freedom  of  individual  enterprise,  we  can 
distribute  the  output,  and  thus  utilize  the  pro- 
ductive capacity,  of  all  our  capital  and  all  our 
labor.  If  Hitler  said,  "Do  not  let  lack  of 
money  or  fear  of  debt  ever  for  a  moment 
slow  down  production,"  we  might  well 
say  to  our  own  government,  "Do  not  let 
anything  but  the  preservation  of  our 
basic  American  liberties  ever  for  a  mo- 
ment interfere  with  the  maximum  possi- 
ble enjoyment  and  use  of  our  rich  herit- 
age— use  of  it  exclusively  for  peace  if  we 
are  let  alone,  but  use  of  it  for  war  too  if 
this  horror  is  thrust  upon  us." 

But  there's  the  rub.  The  most  cher- 
ished precept  of  our  way  of  life  is  indi- 
vidual freedom — of  thought,  of  speech, 
of  action.  And  since  action  of  an  eco- 
nomic character  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the 
occupation  of  nearly  all  of  us,  further  im- 
pairment of  such  freedom  as  we  still 
have  in  this  respect  is  something  we  dread 
to  contemplate.  We  know  that  if  we 
were  willing  to  follow  the  example  of 
Nazi  Germany,  making  all  citizens  the 
slaves  of  the  state — instead  of  consider- 
ing, as  we  do,  that  the  state  exists  only 
for  the  sake  of  its  individual  citizens — we 
could  soon  make  ourselves  so  much  more 
formidable  than  the  Germans  that  they 
would  not  dare  to  molest  us.  But  we  do 
not  intend  to  abandon  our  freedom,  cer- 
tainly no  more  of  it  than  must  be  sacri- 
ficed for  our  self-preservation;  for  we  be- 
lieve that  in  the  long  run  freedom  will 
make  for  greater  efficiency  even  in  mat- 


ters of  physical  production  than  will  the 
moral  and  spiritual  regimentation  of  the 
Germans. 

We  realize  nevertheless  that  we  are 
faced  with  the  loss  of  what  we  hold  most 
dear  unless  we  improve  both  the  imme- 
diate efficiency  and  the  long-run  stability 
of  our  economic  system.  We  cannot 
aflford  to  have  a  large  part  of  our  produc- 
tive capacity  idle  now,  nor  do  we  dare 
run  the  risk  of  future  depressions  such  as 
the  one  that  still  afflicts  us.  What  would 
be  the  use  of  fighting  to  prevent  the 
Nazis  from  imposing  their  way  of  life  by 
force,  and  then  turning  round  and  em- 
bracing that  way  of  life  because  other- 
wise our  own  economic  system  could  not 
be  made  to  function  properly? 

How  to  divide  up  the  cost  of  making 
ourselves  physically  strong  is  just  now  one 
of  our  most  urgent  problems.  In  com- 
mon with  other  nations,  we  have  hereto- 
fore followed  in  emergencies  the  curious 
custom  of  borrowing  from  ourselves;  that 
is,  the  government  has  borrowed  from 
the  citizens.  (As  will  appear  presently, 
modern  governments  also  borrow  from 
banks,  which  create  the  money  by  setting 
up  credits  in  their  books.)  We  have 
justified  the  practice  by  the  fact  that 
some  people  are  always  more  competent 
and  energetic  than  others,  and  we  have 
considered  it  only  fair  that  those  working 
harder  and  more  skillfully  for  the  na- 
tional welfare  in  a  time  of  crisis  should 
receive  compensation  from  the  nation  as 
a  whole  when  the  emergency  was  over. 
But  to  resort  to  wholesale  borrowing  of 
this  kind  now  would  be  hazardous,  not 
to  say  foolhardy.  Already  we  have 
greatly  increased  our  internal  debt,  both 
to  feed  our  unemployed  and  in  an  at- 
tempt to  "prime  the  pump"  of  our  de- 
fective system  of  distribution.  But  it  re- 
mains true  as  always  that  some  of  us  will 
now  have  to  toil  harder  and  more  skill- 
fully than  others.  And  as  usual  the 
energetic  and  competent  ones  will  expect 
to  receive  compensation  later  on.  Will 
they  have  to  be  promised  it  in  a  form 
that  will  add  to  the  internal  debt  and 
thus  create  embarrassment  for  the  future? 
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Or  will  they  be  content  to  give  of  their 
best  out  of  loyalty  to  the  nafit)n  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  opportunities  they  will 
have  when  the  emergency  is  over? 

Ill 

Our  review  of  the  facts  poses  the  ques- 
tion. Or  is  it  perhaps  a  dilemma?  Can 
we  divert  enough  of  our  national  income 
to  armaments  to  make  sure  that  our 
preparation  will  be  adequate  for  any  war 
we  may  have  to  wage  without  destroying 
the  mechanisms  and  violating  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  democracy? 

If  we  look  at  the  problem  theoretically, 
the  solution  is  easy.  Only  a  few  well- 
known  figures  need  be  cited  to  show  how 
easy.  Our  net  national  income  in  1929 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $82,000,000,- 
000;  but  even  so  conservative  an  author- 
ity as  the  Brookings  Institution  has  esti- 
mated that,  without  any  substantial 
improvement  of  our  faulty  methods  of 
distribution,  our  productive  capacity  was 
such  that  the  national  income  could  have 
been  raised  to  about  8100,000,000,000. 
Since  1929  the  number  of  our  potential 
workers  has  increased  by  something  like 
10%.  At  the  same  time  the  efficiency  of 
our  productive  equipment,  as  well  as 
that  of  our  organization  for  production, 
is  known  to  have  been  improved  to  a 
still  greater  degree.  The  output  per 
man-hour  in  industry,  for  example,  has 
increased  by  about  25%.  Consequently 
the  goal  of  a  national  income  of  SHO,- 
000,000,000  a  year,  even  at  to-day's 
lower  price  level,  seems  reasonable.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  even  begin  to 
know  what  our  productive  capacity 
would  be  if  we  exerted  our  full  powers. 
We  have  seen  a  hint  of  our  potentialities 
in  the  performance  of  Nazi  Germany,  a 
country  with  probably  less  than  half  of 
our  advantages.  What  we  might  do  if 
we  really  tried — not  only  in  making  our- 
selves strong  for  war  but  in  providing  for 
all  our  people  such  an  abundance  of  ma- 
terial welfare  as  only  a  few  Utopians  have 
dared  to  dream  of — fairly  staggers  the 
imagination. 


Let 


u.s    use, 


however,    fh* 


modest  figure  of  S110,000.  )    (iiji- 

getting  for  the  moment  how  dilficuli  it^ 
achievement  may  proves  tfj  [)c  in  jjrac- 
tice).  We  could  take  of  it  $10,000,000,- 
000  a  year  f(jr  armaments,  or  even 
$15,000,000,000,  and  still  permit  the 
masses  of  our  people  to  enjoy  a  standard 
of  living  higher  than  they  have  ever  en- 
joyed before.  During  our  participation 
in  the  war  of  1914-18  we  did  in  fact  ap- 
proximate something  of  the  kind,  for  all 
our  talk  about  tightening  our  belts.  (D(j 
you  remember  how  some  of  us  were 
shocked  at  the  spectacle  of  workers  arriv- 
ing at  the  job  in  tin  lizzies  and  silk  shirts?) 

But  if  we  care  about  the  future,  we 
must  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  financing  that 
have  caused  trouble  for  our  national 
economy  ever  since.  Then  we  borrowed 
most  of  the  extra  money  required,  largely 
from  our  banks,  through  the  device  of 
creating  money  by  entries  in  books.  We 
were  apparently  unable  or  unwilling, 
either  during  the  emergency  or  in  the 
years  following,  to  make  our  over-all  fis- 
cal transactions  fit  the  fact  that  as  a  na- 
tion we  were  paying  as  we  went. 

And  yet,  if  we  would  preserve  the 
mechanisms  of  democracy — and  those 
mechanisms  are  the  very  essence  of  democracy 
itself — we  must  either  again  resort  to 
borrowing  or  we  must  cover  our  in- 
creased expenditures  for  armaments  in 
the  only  other  possible  way:  through 
taxation  on  a  scale  we  have  never  known 
before.  Let  us  examine  first  the  case  for 
borrowing. 

There  is  an  unanswerable  argument 
for  it  as  regards  the  immediate  present. 
In  no  other  way  can  we  obtain  maximum 
employment  and  production.  Taxes  in 
the  required  amounts  would  be  so  heavy 
a  burden  on  private  enterprise  that  even 
our  present  low  levels  of  employment  and 
production  would  be  further  lowered. 
Whatever  the  risks  of  starting  ofi"  with 
borrowing,  therefore,  we  must  deliber- 
ately take  them  lest  worse  befall. 

And  in  point  of  fact  the  risks  need  not 
be  very  great.  Through  forethought  we 
can  easily  cope  with  them  if  only  we  can 
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get  the  national  income  up  and  keep  it  up. 
That  is  the  really  vital  problem  just  now, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  heavy 
government  borrowing-  at  this  juncture — 
especially  since  it  will  probably  be  mostly 
from  banks — will  greatly  increase  the 
effective  purchasing  power  in  the  coun- 
try and  thus  augment  the  demand  for 
goods  and  services.  The  danger  of  an 
internal  debt  even  double  the  size  of  our 
present  $45,000,000,000  would  be  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  the  danger 
of  failing  to  make  full  use  of  our  men  and 
materials. 

Nevertheless,  the  piling  up  of  such  a 
debt  would  be  dangerous,  especially 
from  a  psychological  point  of  view. 
There  are  still  large  numbers  of  other- 
wise well-informed  people  who  continue 
to  think  of  a  government  debt  as  being 
precisely  the  same  as  an  ordinary  business 
obligation,  and  probably  such  people 
still  wield  enough  influence  to  throw  the 
country  into  a  panic  when  they  them- 
selves become  badly  frightened.  More- 
over the  dangers  are  not  merely  psycho- 
logical when  the  borrowing  process  gets 
out  of  hand.  Then  they  become  very 
real  indeed — so  real  that  we  should  be 
inexcusably  negligent  if  we  did  not  take 
measures  to  forestall  them. 

There  will  be  only  one  way  to  escape 
these  dangers:  to  draw  up  and  adopt  a 
financial  plan  for  the  period  of  the  emer- 
gency as  a  whole,  so  that  by  the  time  (or 
shortly  after)  our  expenditures  have  lev- 
eled off  to  what  appears  to  be  normal 
we  shall  have  paid  off  the  debt  incurred 
at  the  start.  But  before  attempting  to 
think  through  such  planning,  let  us  take 
a  realistic  look  at  the  consequences  of 
indefinitely  continued  borrowing. 

When  a  country's  internal  debt  be- 
comes unbearably  large,  one  of  three  things 
is  bound  to  happen.  First  and  most 
likely  is  some  form  of  inflation;  second  is 
repudiation.  Third  and  least  likely  to 
happen  is  a  scientific  scaling  down  of  the 
debt,  either  through  a  capital  levy  or  by 
a  forced  reduction  in  the  interest  rate 
coupled  with  postponement  of  payment 
of  the  principal. 


It  is  too  well  known  to  require  com- 
ment that  every  country  engaged  in  the 
war  of  1914-18  was  forced  into  some 
kind,  or  degree,  of  inflation.  Germany, 
by  the  crudest  sort  of  application  of  the 
device,  wiped  out  her  internal  debt — 
and,  through  the  hardships  thus  inflicted 
on  her  middle  classes,  contributed  to  the 
creation  of  the  conditions  that  later  re- 
sulted in  Hitlerism.  France  went  nearly 
as  far,  stopping  only  at  the  destruction  of 
from  three-fourths  to  four-fifths  of  her 
debt.  *  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  inflation  occurred,  though  in  a 
lesser  degree  and  in  somewhat  different 
forms. 

Without  attempting  to  go  into  the 
technicalities  of  what  happened  then, 
here  is  what  might  happen  now  if  we  went 
on  indefinitely  increasing  our  internal  debt: 

The  government,  theoretically,  would 
sell  its  bonds  to  people  who  had  savings. 
So  long  as  this  happened  we  could  feel 
confident  that  there  would  be  little  or  no 
danger  of  real  inflation,  bearing  in  mind 
that  real  inflation  occurs  only  when  there 
is  a  general  and  sustained  rise  in  prices. 
But  as  a  practical  matter,  greater  and 
greater  quantities  of  the  bonds  would  be 
sold  to  banks  (or  as  in  the  first  World 
War,  people  would  borrow  from  banks  to 
buy  bonds).  The  banks  would  pay  for 
them,  not  with  money  already  in  exist- 
ence, but  by  entries  in  books  crediting 
the  government  with  the  price  of  them, 
and  these  credits  would  at  once  become 
effective  purchasing  power.  So  long  as 
the  total  amount  of  such  credits  did  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  idle  savings  in 
the  country  (the  inefTective  purchasing 
power)  it  would  still  be  possible  to  avoid 
real  inflation,  because  the  total  amount 
of  eflfective  purchasing  power  would  not 
have  outstripped  the  total  amount  of 
goods  and  services  offered  for  sale.  But, 
if  the  borrowing  went  on  indefinitely,  at 
some  stage  of  the  process  the  state  of 
balance  would  be  upset:  the  amount  of 
effective   purchasing   power    (being   in- 


*  This  proportion  would  vary  considerably  with  the  date 
of  the  computation.  "Three-fourths  to  four-fifths"  is  based 
on  the  price  levels  and  the  revaluation  of  1926-27. 
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creased  by  the  credits  to  the  govcrniiiciit 
set  up  in  th(^  banks  to  pay  for  the  bonds) 
would  becoNK!  greater  than  (hc!  lolal 
amount  ol  i^oods  and  services  foi-  saK^  at 
liie  existing  price  level.  'I'iien,  inevita- 
bly, prices  would  rise.  Costs  of  every- 
thing, all  over  the  place,  would  go  up. 
The  government  would  have  to  issue 
greater  and  greater  amounts  of  bonds  to 
pay  for  its  purchases,  and  the  spiral  of 
inflation  would  be  in  full  operation. 
Prices  would  rise  higher  and  ever  higher. 
People  with  fixed  income  would  become 
progressively  poorer  and  poorer.  When 
an  American  incarnation  of  Hitler  came 
along  and  offered  such  people  (whose 
number  would  be  increasing)  a  minimum 
of  security  in  exchange  for  a  freedom  that 
had  come  to  be  meaningless,  more  and 
more  of  them  would  accept  his  offer. 
The  cynic  knew  whereof  he  spoke  when 
he  said  that  men  will  die  for  freedom  but 
will  not  starve  for  it. 

The  vicious  spiral  of  inflation  of  this 
kind  can  be  stopped,  short  of  wiping  out 
the  internal  debt  and  with  it  the  fortunes 
of  everybody  dependent  on  savings,  only 
by  the  imposition  of  taxes  high  enough  to 
cover  more  than  the  full  expenditures  of 
the  government — more,  because  the  sin- 
ister thing  can  be  arrested  only  when  it 
becomes  evident  to  everybody  that 
within  a  reasonable  period  the  borrowing 
process  will  be  reversed.  The  only  other 
hope  of  checking  it,  theoretical  rather 
than  real,  is  that  the  banks  might  refuse 
to  buy  the  government's  bonds.  But  try 
to  imagine  this !  Is  there  a  banking  sys- 
tem anywhere  in  the  world  that  would 
dare  to  defy  its  government?  Of  course 
there  is  not,  and  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  there  cannot  be. 

As  to  the  other  two  possible  methods  of 
coping  with  a  runaway  debt — repudia- 
tion and  scientific  scaling  down — we 
need  only  observe  that  the  one  would  be 
likely  to  result  in  so  severe  a  shock  as  to 
provoke  revolution  and  the  other  would 
require  a  greater  degree  of  courage  and 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  people's 
representatives  than  would  a  prear- 
ranged program  of  adequate  taxation. 


For  the  whole  of  the  pcijod  <>(  the 
emergency,  then^forc,  we  ahwlulely  must 
make  our  budgetary  (;perati(jns  conform 
to  th(!  fact  lli.il  as  a  nalitjii  we  arc  paying 
as  we  go.  Can  we  d(j  S(j  without  de- 
stroying our  incentives  to  produce?  The 
answer  will  depend,  in  all  probability,  (jn 
the  wisdom  we  display  in  drawing  up  our 
financial  plan  and  the  readiness  (jf  each 
of  us  to  shoulder  the  nati(jn\s  burden  in 
proportion  to  our  strength  rather  than  in 
accordance  with  preconceived  notions  cjf 
fairness  or  justice.  When  the  town  is 
burning  down  the  citizens  cannrU  stop  to 
bargain  about  the  rewards  each  shall 
eventually  receive  for  their  exertions  in 
putting  out  the  fire. 

IV 

Apparently  no  government  has  ever 
succeeded  in  budgeting  its  revenues  and 
expenditures  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  Emergencies  have  usually  been 
met  by  borrowing,  with  only  a  hope 
(unfulfilled  in  practice)  that  afterwards 
revenues  would  be  sufficient  to  liquidate 
the  debts.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
democracy  should  not  set  a  new  example 
to  the  world,  without  sacrifice  of  the  es- 
sentials of  individual  freedom,  if  its  peo- 
ple will  face  up  to  their  responsibilities 
as  citizens. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  our  efforts 
to  meet  the  present  emergency  will  last 
or  how  great  our  expenditures  will  have 
to  be.  Nor  do  we  know  what  our  nor- 
mal outlays  will  be  when  we  shall  have 
completed  our  armaments  program. 
We  shall  be  obliged,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider a  hypothetical  long-term  budget, 
say  for  ten  years.  We  may  be  confident, 
however,  that  the  National  Defense  Com- 
mission, aided  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  will  be  able  shortly  to  pro- 
vide the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress with  estimates  based  on  better 
knowledge  of  anticipated  facts.  And 
meanwhile  our  hypothetical  ten-year 
budget  will  illustrate  the  principle  in- 
volved, and  perhaps  it  will  provide  an 
idea  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  in- 
dividual contributions  called  for. 
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Let  us  assume  that  it  will  take  seven 
years  to  arm  ourselves<»to  the  point  where 
we  can  feel  reasonably  secure  in  the  kind 
of  world  it  now  seems  likely  we  shall  have 
to  live  in;  that  the  average  cost  of  our 
extra  effort  will  be  $8,000,000,000  a  year 
(added  to  expenditures  for  all  other  pur- 
poses) ;  that  at  the  end  of  the  seven-year 
period  we  shall  level  off  with  an  expendi- 
ture for  everything  of  $12,000,000,000  a 
year.  If  these  figures  make  your  hair 
stand  on  end,  just  remember  that  they 
may  turn  out  to  be  too  small — although 
it  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  as  far  as  I  know, 
nobody  in  authority  in  Washington  has 
mentioned  any  so  large.  At  any  rate, 
go  ahead  and  substitute  your  own  esti- 
mates. And  if  you  think  Hitler  will 
not  allow  us  the  seven  years,  then  add  to 
your  estimate  of  expenditures  the  cost  of 
intervening,  both  with  armed  force  and 
with  financial  aid,  all  over  Latin  America 
— and,  if  you  like,  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East.  Our  normal  outlays  will  certainly 
increase  on  account  of  our  enlarged 
military  establishment.  The  cost  of  un- 
employment relief,  however,  should  be 
reduced  to  negligible  proportions — other- 
wise, why  go  to  the  trouble  to  resist  a 
social  and  economic  philosophy  that 
would  have  to  be  adopted  sooner  or  later 
anyway?  A  normal  budget  of  $12,000,- 
000,000  a  year  after  the  emergency  would 
seem  to  be  a  reasonable  expectation — 
maybe  higher  than  we  shall  actually 
have  to  endure. 

We  shall  probably  need  from  two  to 
four  years  to  step  up  our  economic  activ- 
ity to  the  point  of  maximum  employment 
and  production.  During  this  period  the 
government  will  have  to  borrow,  though 
perhaps  in  diminishing  amounts.  And 
needless  to  say,  the  interest  rates  should 
remain  low.  "No  more  5%  Liberty 
Bonds"  might  well  be  our  watchword. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  amounts  to  be 
borrowed  will  diminish  because  it  may 
be  that  our  expenditures  for  armaments 
will  go  up  faster  than  our  over-all  level  of 
economic  activity.  At  any  rate,  it  ap- 
pears likely  that  our  internal  debt  will 
have  to  be  increased  by  at  least  $8,000,- 


000,000  or  $10,000,000,000  and  maybe 
more,  before  we  reach  a  stage  where 
revenues  from  taxation  can  be  made 
to  equal  current  expenditures.  That 
stage  of  course  will  come  when  we  have 
attained  to  something  approximating 
maximum  employment  and  produc- 
tion. It  should  be  reached  well  within 
a  period  of  four  years,  else  our  situation 
will  be  little  short  of  desperate. 

For  purposes  of  the  present  analysis, 
let  us  assume  that  our  methods  of  distri- 
bution remain  substantially  unchanged 
and  that  we  may  therefore  use  the  figure 
of  $110,000,000,000  referred  to  a  while 
ago,   for  the   national  income  we  may 
hope  to  attain.     This  can  be  reached 
only  when  the  demand  for  goods  and 
services   of  all   kinds,    including   arma- 
ments, is  represented  by  an  aggregate  of 
effective  purchasing  power  in  the  coun- 
try equal  to  it.     The  rise  in  effective  pur- 
chasing power  may  be  expected  to  result 
from  the  increased  outlays  of  the  govern- 
ment and  from  the  increased  expendi- 
tures of  private  enterprise,  whether  for 
plant  expansion  or  for  the  production 
and  marketing  of  goods  and  services  both 
for   general   consumption   and   for   war 
preparation.     If  the  great  reservoirs  of 
idle  savings  in  the  country  were  promptly 
invested  in  plant  expansion  or  otherwise 
spent,    they    would    of   course    become 
effective  purchasing  power;  and  conse- 
quently the  government's  expenditures 
of  borrowed   money  could   be   propor- 
tionately   reduced.     Nobody   knows    to 
what  extent  this  will  happen;  but  what- 
ever the  outcome,  the  borrowings  of  the 
government   should   compensate   for   at 
least  the  amount  of  savings  remaining 
idle.     So  long  as  these  borrowings  actu- 
ally are  from  savings  that  would  other- 
wise be  idle,  or  so  long  as  they  are  repre- 
sented by  book  credits  set  up  in  banks  to 
pay  for  bonds  in  an  aggregate  amount 
not  in  excess  of  the  idle  savings  remain- 
ing, we  may  feel  sure  that  we  have  not 
yet  reached  maximum  employment  and 
production.     Likewise  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  inflation  in  the  sense  of  a  great  rise 
in  the  general  price  level. 
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Manifestly  it  would  never  do  to  allow 
production  and  consumption  of  goods 
and  services  in  general,  as  distinct  from 
armaments,  to  remain  at  present  low 
levels.  This  would  be  disastrous  so  long 
as  our  output  did  not  approach  a  maxi- 
numi.  If  before  that  time  we  were  mis- 
guided enough  to  stop  expenditures  for 
relief  of  the  unemployed  or  try  to  limit 


goal  is  reached  thry  will  he  in  excess  of 
current  expenditures.  Tliercaflrr,  for  as 
long  as  we  can  maintain  approximately 
this  maximum— or  a  higher  one  and 
until  the  excess  of  revenues  (jver  expendi- 
tures has  reduced  the  internal  debt  to  the 
level  decided  upon  in  advance,  revenues 
should  continue  to  exceed  rxpcnditures 
by  the  required  amounts. 
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general  consumption  (except  of  such  key 
products  as  might  be  scarce),  we  should 
prevent  the  national  income  from  rising 
to  a  point  where  we  could  take  enough 
of  it  in  taxes  to  accomplish  a  balance  of 
our  long-term  budget.  Consequently, 
to  preach  tightening  of  belts  immediately 
would  be  plain  economic  insanity. 

While  we  are  climbing  up  to  maximum 
employment  and  production,  however, 
our  revenues  from  taxation  should  be 
progressively  increased,  so  that  when  the 


All  these  elements  can  be  estimated  and  cal- 
culated at  the  start  of  the  program.  They 
can  be  embodied  in  a  law;  and,  what  is 
more  important,  the  whole  sequence  of 
events  can  be  made  subject  to  automatic 
procedure,  so  that  Congress  need  delegate 
none  of  its  powers.  That  is  to  say,  the  level 
of  federal  taxes  due  and  payable  from 
year  to  year  (perhaps  in  the  case  of  excise 
taxes  for  shorter  periods)  can  be  made  to 
rise  along  with,  but  at  a  faster  rate  than,  the 
rise  of  the  productive  activity  of  the  coun- 
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try,  as  measured  by  a  number  of  reliable 
indexes  such  as  those,  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  sliaing  scale  of  the  rates 
of  all  the  various  kinds  of  taxes  estimated 
to  produce  the  revenues  required,  to- 
gether with  the  precise  methods  of  de- 
termining from  the  indexes  when  an  in- 
crease should  occur,  would  be  written 
into  the  law.  Then  from  time  to  time 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  would 
make  the  prescribed  computations  and 
announce  the  rates  to  be  applied  there- 
after until  a  new  computation  was  made. 
Thus  the  chance  of  arbitrary  action  by 
executive  agencies  would  be  virtually 
eliminated  and  the  Congress  would  be  in 
effect  exercising  to  the  full  its  prerogative 
as  the  sole  taxing  authority  of  the  federal 
government.  The  accompanying  chart 
will  show  what  might  happen  over  a  ten- 
year  period — using  figures  that  may  be 
altered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  who 
prefers  to  make  his  own  guess. 

Among  the  indications  of  when  we 
shall  be  approaching  maximum  employ- 
ment and  production  will  be  the  be- 
havior of  the  general  price  level  and  the 
index  of  the  cost  of  living.  If  a  pro- 
nounced rise  occurs,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  other  indexes  show  there  is  little 
or  no  involuntary  unemployment,  it  will 
mean  that  real  inflation  is  commencing. 
It  will  be  the  signal  that  the  time  has 
come  to  stop  increasing  the  efl'ective  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  country  through 
government  borrowings  and  to  begin 
collecting  taxes  that  will  apply  a  brake  to 
consumption.  If  we  do  not  do  these 
things  we  shall  be  inviting  the  dangerous 
spiral  of  inflation.  But  if  the  Congress 
has  the  courage  to  make  a  long-term 
budget  based  on  the  estimated  require- 
ments of  the  armaments  program,  and  to 
abide  rigorously  by  it,  we  shall  have  at 
least  a  fighting  chance  to  liquidate  the 
borrowings  resorted  to  at  the  start. 

Can  we  have  any  absolute  assurance 
that  our  productive  activity  will  in  fact 
rise  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
assumptions?  No.  It  will  depend  in 
large  measure  on  the  spirit  of  national 


unity  we  are  able  to  achieve.  Another 
element  in  the  situation,  about  which  we 
can  only  hope  for  the  best,  is  the  extent 
to  which  bottlenecks  in  key  industries 
may  interfere  with  both  the  armaments 
program  and  the  step-up  of  employment 
and  production.  But  the  nature  of  the 
long-term  tax  program  itself  will  be  of 
great  importance.  If  it  is  to  serve  a  con- 
structive rather  than  an  obstructive  pur- 
pose, it  must  be  so  devised  as  to  dis- 
tribute the  burden  with  publicly  recog- 
nized fairness  and  in  a  manner  that  will 
be  wholeheartedly  accepted  by  those 
who  will  have  to  carry  the  bulk  of  the 
load. 

V 

Space  would  not  allow  me  to  outline 
here  a  fully  developed  tax  program,  even 
if  I  were  competent  to  do  so.     The  sub- 
ject is  tediously  technical  and  intensely 
boring  to  most  people.     There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  treatises  that  deal  with  it  in 
terms  easily  understood  by  almost  any- 
body.    The    best    book    I    have    come 
across  of  this  kind  is  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund's  publication  of  1937,  Facing 
the  Tax  Problem.'^     Clearly  our  tax  sys-      i 
tem  needs  overhauling  from  top  to  bottom, 
with  proper  integration  worked  out  for 
Federal,  State  and  local  taxes;  but  con-      ; 
sideration  of  this  would  go  far  beyond  the      ^ 
scope  of  the  present  discussion.     Here,  as      l 
promised  at  the  beginning,  I  shall  deal  on      i 
broad  lines  only  with  the  essentials  of  the      c 
Federal  problem. 

The  crude  and  obvious  way  to  meet      ^ 
the  situation  would  be  to  impose  at  once 
a  general  sales  tax  high  enough  to  raise      • 
the  money.     It  would  require  payment      < 
to  the  Treasury  of  a  flat  percentage  of  the 
estimated  total  expenditures  of  all  the 
persons  and  organizations  in  the  country. 
This  method  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, however,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Apart  from  its  brutal  suddenness,  the  re- 
sult of  its  application  would  be  that  the 
low-income    families,     comprising    well 
over  half  of  our  total  population,  would 


*  The  specific  recommendations  included  in  this  book  of 
course  would  not  now  be  applicable. 
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have  their  cfTectivc  purchasing  power 
and  therefore  their  standard  of  hvini^ 
drastically  cut  at  a  time  vvhcMi  ah^eady 
they  are  either  at  tlie  point  wIumx!  fnillier 
reduction  would  cause  acute  privation  or 
they  are  on  the  ragged  edge  of  starvation; 
and  meanwhile  the  well-to-do  would 
hardly  notice  the  increased  burden. 

Wc  cannot,  however,  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  taxing  only  the  rich,  or  even  only 
the  well-to-do.  If  for  no  other  reason, 
there  are  not  enough  of  them  and  the 
total  of  their  incomes  would  be  hardly 
sufficient.  Some  figures  from  the  in- 
come tax  returns  of  recent  years  will 
make  this  clear. 

From  1 937  incomes,  for  example,  if  we 
had  taxed  everything  above  $50,000  up 
to  100%,  we  should  have  obtained  addi- 
tional revenue  of  only  $232,000,000. 
Even  for  1929  the  corresponding  figures 
would  have  been  only  $3,256,000,000. 
Lowering  the  limit  to  take  in  everybody 
who  could  be  considered  well-to-do,  say 
all  persons  with  over  $10,000  a  year,  if 
we  had  confiscated  all  in  excess  of  this 
amount  the  additional  revenue  from  1937 
incomes  would  have  been  $2,312,000,000 
and  from  1929  incomes  $7,486,000,000. 

Although  we  do  not  know  precisely 
what  the  additional  expenditures  caused 
by  the  armaments  program  will  be,  it  is 
evident  that  the  revenues  obtainable  by 
such  drastic  measures  as  the  foregoing 
would  be  hardly  adequate,  even  when 
we  reach  and  surpass  the  income  levels 
of  1929.  And  only  a  little  thought  is 
needed  to  make  it  clear  that  taxation 
on  this  scale  would  be  impracticable. 
Merely  to  remember  the  family  estab- 
lishments employing  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  directly  and  providing  a 
great  deal  of  employment  indirectly  by 
their  expenditures  for  goods  and  services, 
is  enough  to  permit  us  to  visualize  what 
the  results  would  be.  (Of  course  the 
Socialists  will  have  a  ready  answer. 
But  inasmuch  as  I  know  what  it  is  al- 
ready, I  entreat  them  not  to  write  and 
tell  me  about  it,  unless  they  are  prepared 
to  explain  where  we  should  get  the  large 
group  of  officials  competent  and  willing 


to  administer  their  (liron-lif  ally  arlinira- 
ble  system  so  as  U)  avoid  revoluli(jn  and 
chaos  and  thc^  [)robahilily  i){  ending  up 
with  some  degenerate  form  (;r  fasci.sm.) 

If  we  wanted  to  risk  abandoning  our 
democratic  principles  f}i()j)ing  that  it 
would  \){\  only  t(Mnporarilyj,  we  might  of 
course  follow  the  exam[)Ie  of  Nazi  Cht- 
many.  In  that  case  we  should  compel 
every  person  and  every  organization  in 
the  country,  under  threat  of  death,  to 
work  and  produce  up  to  maximum  abil- 
ity. We  should  fix  by  fiat  all  wages,  all 
prices,  all  profits;  we  should  rigorously 
control  all  imports  and  exports  and  the 
foreign  exchange  transactions  arising  out 
of  them;  we  should  limit  the  amount  of 
money  that  every  individual  or  organiza- 
tion could  retain;  and  then  we  should 
seize  the  remainder  of  the  national  in- 
come for  the  Treasury.  Thus,  no  doubt, 
we  could  balance  the  budget  and  the 
government  could  begin  at  once  to  pay 
as  it  goes.  But  we  should  have  become 
in  eff'ect  a  totalitarian  dictatorship,  no 
matter  what  we  called  ourselves. 

Since  we  prefer  not  to  resort  to  any 
such  solution,  the  backbone  of  our  revenue 
program  will  have  to  be  the  graduated  personal 
income  tax,  supplemented  by  estate  (in- 
heritance) and  gift  taxes,  corporation 
income  taxes,  excess  profits  taxes,  and 
certain  carefully  considered  taxes  di- 
rectly affecting  consumption.  The  per- 
sonal income  tax  will  have  to  be  gradu- 
ated in  the  sense  that  the  percentages 
taken  will  go  higher  and  higher  with  the 
greater  amount  of  the  income,  only  be- 
cause a  family  with  a  large  income  can 
endure  giving  up  a  higher  percentage  of 
it  than  can  a  family  with  a  small  income. 
For  example,  if  a  family  with  a  total  in- 
come of  $1,000  a  year  had  to  give  up 
10%  of  it,  somebody  would  go  without 
shoes  or  dental  or  medical  service,  if  not 
without  adequate  food.  But  a  family 
with  $10,000  a  year  could  give  up  10% 
and  still  have  $9,000  left.  They  could 
give  up  25%  and  still  have  $7,500  left; 
and  even  if  they  were  taxed  up  to  50% 
they  would  still  have  $5,000  a  year  to 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
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Our  present  income  taxes,  to  be  sure, 
are  based  on  this  principle.  But  the 
exemptions  have  been  so  wide  and  the 
rates  so  low,  except  for  the  very  high  in- 
comes, that  most  of  us  have  felt  them 
either  not  at  all  or  very  lightly.  We 
shall  therefore — those  of  us  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  buying  anything  we 
wanted  without  thinking  much  about  it 
— have  to  brace  ourselves  for  some 
genuine  sacrifices.  The  lowest-income 
families  need  not  suffer,  indeed,  their 
situation  may  very  well  be  substantially 
improved,  just  as  it  was  during  the  first 
World  War;  but  the  rest  of  us  will  have 
to  tighten  our  somewhat  ample  belts. 

VI 

Nearly  half  of  the  total  income  of  the 
federal  government  in  recent  years  has 
been  obtained  from  taxes  directly  afi'ect- 
ing  consumption.  The  bulk  of  the  sums 
thus  collected  has  come  from  taxes  on 
tobacco,  liquor,  gasoline,  and  imports  of 
all  kinds  (customs  duties,  usually  referred 
to  as  the  tariff).  The  remainder  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  consumption  has 
been  obtained  by  taxes  on  miscellaneous 
items  for  which  people  spend  money, 
such  as  theater  and  movie  tickets,  auto- 
mobile parts  and  accessories,  furs,  toilet 
preparations,  and  a  long  list  of  goods  and 
services  that  Congress  apparently  has 
deemed  to  be  luxuries  or  semi-luxuries. 
Although  no  doubt  considered  unavoid- 
able, this  is  a  deplorable  way  to  raise 
revenue  in  time  of  depression,  since  the 
heaviest  burden  of  it  falls  on  the  masses 
of  the  people. 

The  principal  kinds  of  taxes  that  are 
less  likely  to  affect  consumption  are  the 
personal  income  tax,  the  estate  and  gift 
taxes,  the  corporation  income  tax,  and 
the  excess  profits  tax.  These  are  likely, 
especially  in  the  higher  brackets,  to  be 
paid  with  money  that  would  otherwise  be 
saved.  In  the  aggregate,  since  1933,  the 
yield  of  such  taxes  has  varied  from  less 
than  50%  to  a  little  over  60%  of  the  total 
federal  receipts  exclusive  of  the  Social 
Security  taxes. 


Social  Security  taxes  are  in  a  special 
category.  About  half  of  them  affect 
consumption  because  they  are  applied  to 
pay  rolls  and  thus  reduce  the  purchas- 
ing power  available  to  workers.  They 
should  be  given  close  scrutiny,  to  see  if 
perhaps  they  are  not  causing  too  heavy 
a  burden  on  the  numerous  poor  at  a 
time  when,  in  order  to  raise  the  general 
level  of  production  and  consumption,  the 
largest  element  of  our  population  ought 
to  have  more,  not  less,  money  to  spend. 

If  substantially  all  the  net  income  of 
corporations  and  other  business  concerns 
were  currently  distributed  to  stockhold- 
ers or  owners,  both  the  corporation  in- 
come tax  and  the  excess  profits  tax  might 
well  be  either  abolished  or  substantially 
reduced.  The  graduated  personal  in- 
come tax  would  then  do  a  better  and 
fairer  job.  But  unfortunately  such  is  not 
the  case.  These  taxes  therefore  have  to 
be  levied,  on  some  sort  of  compromise 
basis.  They  cannot  be  steeply  gradu- 
ated, like  the  personal  income  tax,  be- 
cause the  actual  income  from  all  sources 
of  the  persons  who  are  stockholders  or 
owners,  even  of  very  large  businesses, 
may  vary  widely — from  small  to  quite 
large  amounts,  although  the  amounts  are 
not  likely  to  be  small  enough  to  affect  the 
very  poor.  The  compromise  is  usually 
arrived  at  by  taking  some  percentage 
which  is  believed  to  be  endurable  by  all 
stockholders  or  owners,  even  those  en- 
tirely dependent  on  income  from  the 
businesses  in  question. 

Unfortunately  this  arrangement  leaves 
loopholes.  Under  it  stockholders  or 
owners  whose  income  would  be  very 
large  and  thus  subject  to  high  personal 
taxes  if  all  of  it  were  turned  over  to  them, 
can  let  a  large  part  remain  undistributed 
in  order  to  escape  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  taxes  otherwise  payable  on  it. 
The  undistributed  profits  tax  of  recent 
memory  was  an  attempt  to  plug  this  ' 
particular  loophole;  but  for  a  number  of 
reasons  Congress  has  repealed  it. 

Another  device,  hitherto  untried  and   - 
of  a  somewhat  advanced  nature,  deserves 
careful  consideration  now.     It  would  re- 
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quire  all  corporations  or  other  businesses 
to  report  the  precise  amount  of  undis- 
tributed net  income  accruing  to  each 
stockholder  or  owner,  whereupon  this 
amount  would  be  added  to  the  taxable 
income  (from  dividends  and  all  other 
sources)  already  computed  for  each,  and 
the  total  thus  resulting  would  be  taxed 
at  the  appropriate  rate  (very  high,  of 
course,  for  the  big  incomes).  If  this  plan 
were  adopted  and  could  be  properly  ad- 
ministered, it  is  clear  that  the  corporation 
income  tax  and  the  excess  profits  tax 
(both  of  which  also  involve  knotty  prob- 
lems of  administration)  could  go. 

Another  troublesome  problem  en- 
countered in  taxing  business  profits, 
whether  considered  normal  or  excessive, 
is  the  allowable  depreciation  or  amortiza- 
tion of  the  investment  of  the  stockholders 
or  owners.  It  has  been  especially  vexa- 
tious in  recent  months  in  connection  with 
the  excess  profits  tax  on  plants  built  to 
produce  war  materials.  How  important 
it  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Treasury 
as  well  as  from  that  of  the  taxpayer,  may 
be  seen  by  considering  a  simple  case. 
Suppose  the  factory  is  to  cost  $1,000,000, 
but  the  prospective  owners  of  it  believe 
that  five  years  hence  it  will  be  useless  and 
therefore  worth  nothing.  Its  annual 
profits  over  the  next  five  years,  before 
depreciation,  are  estimated  to  average  30% 
on  the  original  investment.  If  the  own- 
ers are  to  recover  their  investment  by  the 
end  of  the  five  years,  however,  the  annual 
profits  will  have  to  be  reduced  by  a  de- 
preciation charge  of  20%,  leaving  a  net 
of  only  10%.  But  somebody  else  (the 
Treasury  or  the  Congress  perhaps)  might 
believe  with  equal  sincerity  that  the  fac- 
tory will  be  needed  for  at  least  ten  years. 
In  this  event  the  net  profits  of  the  owners 
might  figure  out  at  20%  and  thus  be 
subject  to  stiff  taxes. 

There  are  still  other  difficult  problems, 
particularly  as  regards  administration, 
that  must  be  solved  or  compromised  in 
connection  with  the  taxes  collectible 
from  those  with  relatively  high  incomes. 
The  estate  and  gift  taxes  are  examples, 
as  are  also  the  taxes  on  capital  gains  and 


the  allowable  deductions  for  capital 
loss('s.  Neither  discussion  nor  propfjsah 
for  solution  of  these  problems  can  Ijc  in- 
cluded here.  But  when  bitter  disputes 
arise  over  them  we  should  do  well  tcj  be 
careful  about  jumping  to  conclusir>ns 
about  either  the  greediness  of  one  side  or 
the  red  radicalism  of  the  other.  The 
differences  of  opinion  may  very  well  be 
honest,  with  neither  side  entirely  devoid 
of  patriotic  feelings. 

With  all  its  lack  of  theoretical  perfec- 
tion, the  graduated  personal  income  tax 
has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  ethical 
fairness  and  economic  soundness.  It  ap- 
portions the  burden  in  accordance  with 
ability  to  bear,  and  it  tends  to  keep  the 
potential  purchasing  power  of  the  coun- 
try effective;  for  it  weighs  least  heavily  on 
those  who  must  spend  at  once  the  bulk  of 
their  incomes  for  necessities.  It  is  so  far 
superior  to  all  other  forms  of  taxation 
that,  whatever  compromises  may  be  nec- 
essary in  its  practical  application,  we 
must  make  it  now  as  never  before  the 
cornerstone  of  our  fiscal  structure. 

VII 

As  the  main  source  of  federal  revenue, 
the  personal  income  tax  should  begin  at 
about  $1,500  per  family  and  $800  per 
single  person,  with  an  additional  exemp- 
tion of  $300  for  each  dependent.  There 
should  be  written  into  the  law  three  or 
four  schedules  of  rates,  more  and  more 
steeply  graduated  as  higher  levels  of 
employment  and  production  are  reached. 
These  should  be  worked  out  in  connec- 
tion with  the  estimates  forming  the  basis 
of  the  long-teim  budget.  For  the  low 
incomes  however  {e.g.  those  under  $2,500 
a  year),  the  rates  in  all  schedules  should 
remain  comparatively  easy. 

In  addition  to  enacting  the  appropriate 
schedules  and  prescribing  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  long-term  budget,  Congress 
should  stop  the  loopholes  that  now  per- 
mit many  persons  to  escape  substantial 
amounts  of  income  tax.  The  one  having 
to  do  with  undistributed  profits  has 
already  been  described.     If  the   some- 
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what  advanced  method  suggested  were  lation.     Schedule  A   might  go  into  ef- 

employed  to  stop  it,^  the  loss  from  dis-  feet    when    the    national    income    is    at 

continuing  or  reducing  the  corporation  S85, 000,000,000;   Schedule  B  at  SlOO,- 

income  tax  and   the  excess  profits  tax  000,000,000;  and  Schedule  G  at  SHO,- 

would  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  000,000,000. 

increased  yield  of  the  personal  income         Thus  a  married  couple  without  de- 
tax.     Other    loopholes,    for    which    the  pendents,  having  $1,500  a  year  of  net 
remedy  is  more  or  less  obvious,  are:  income,  would  not  pay  anything  until  a 
The  privilege  of  husband  and  wife  to  file  sepa-  national  income  of  $85,000,000,000  was 
rate  returns,  abolition  of  which  alone  would  reached,    whereupon    they    would    pay 
probably  produce  additional  revenue  of  over  $7.50,  then  $15,  and  finally  $30  as  the 
$1,000,000,000  a  year  when  tiie  national  in-  national  income  rn^e  tn  1?;1 10  000  000  000 
come  approaches  $1 10,000,000,000.  national  mcome  rose  to  U  1U,UUU,UUU,UUU 
Imperfections  in  the  estate  and  gift  taxes  (for  Payment  should  not  be  required  at  all 
which,    unfortunately,    the   remedy   is    not  unless  taxes  on  consumption  are  reduced 
obvious).  at  once,  and  then  only  for  moral  eff'ect 
Continued  issue  by  the  Federal  as  well  as  the  and  in  order  to  begin  applying  a  brake  to 
State  and  local  governments  of  tax-exempt  ^_  ^-       i   ^  ^u      Tu       r      ^u 
securities  consumption  later  on,  rather  than  for  the 

revenue  obtainable.     The  same  couple 

Taxes  on  consumption  (except  of  scarce     with  $5,000  a  year,  however,  would  begin 

key  products)  should  not  be  increased      to  feel  the  efi'ects  rather  seriously.     Un- 

Typical  Income                                                  Percentage  of  Total  Net  Income  Payable 
(Married  couple                                                             (Disregarding  earned  income  credits) 

without  dependents)  1940  Act  Schedule  A  Schedule  B  Schedule  C 

S        1,500 0  0.5                 1  2 

2,500 0.8  1                    2  3 

5,000 3.2  6                    8  10 

10,000 6.8  14                 22  30 

20,000 13  25                  35  45 

50,000 26  45                 50  55 

100,000 40.7  50                  55  60 

200,000 51.9  55                  60  65 

500,000 62.5  60                  65  70 

1,000,000 68.8  65                  70  70  (75?) 

5,000,000 76  70                  70  (75?)  70  (80?) 

over  present  rates  until  the  national  der  the  1 940  Act  (disregarding  credit  for 
income  approaches  a  maximum.  In-  earned  income)  they  are  required  to  pay 
deed  we  ought  to  consider  at  once  lower-  $160,  but  under  these  schedules  they 
ing  such  taxes  and  raising  the  rates  on  would  have  to  contribute  $300,  then 
personal  incomes  in  the  brackets  of  $400,  and  finally  $500  a  year.  If  this 
$5,000  to  $100,000  enough  to  compensate  couple  had  $10,000  a  year  their  taxes 
for  the  resulting  loss  of  revenue.  In  the  would  commence  to  bear  down  hard, 
hypothetical  budget  above  this  is  assumed  Instead  of  the  $680  payable  now,  they 
to  have  been  done,  to  the  extent  that  would  have  to  pay  $1,400,  then  $2,200, 
total  consumption  taxes  will  yield  no  and  finally  $3,000  a  year, 
more  than  now  although  the  national  The  yield  to  the  federal  government  of 
income  is  assumed  to  be  increasing.  these  schedules  would  be  diflBcult  to 
To  attempt  to  work  out  and  include  estimate  with  high  accuracy,  chiefly  be- 
here  samples  of  the  kind  of  schedules  used  cause  we  cannot  know  what  the  numbers 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of  persons  falling  in  the  diflferent  income 
would  be  a  needless  complication.  Some  brackets  will  be.  Consequently  the  fig- 
notion  of  the  burden  on  individual  tax-  ures  given  above  are  based  on  some  very 
payers  of  various  incomes  may  be  rough  computations.  We  may  feel  con- 
obtained,     however,     from     this     tabu-  fident,    however,    that   government   ex- 
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jHTts   will    l)c   able    to   supply   schedules  noinie    and    liiiaiK  ial    a(  tivitirs    fit    this 

sciciitiiieally  devised  to  produce  approxi-  fact,   so   that   when    wr   have  ( (anplclcd 

inately  the  revenues  required.  [\\r.  (ransrorniatif)n  in  (;nr  world  cnjiKjok 

Based  on  the  forefjjoin.£^,  let  us  now  con-  dial  Iliilcr  has  Iok  (d  upon  us,  we  shall 

struct  lor  purposes  of  illustration  a  hypo-  still  be  able  to  preservt-  the  essentials  of 

thctical  and  highly  condensed  ten-year  our  democracy  by  having'  spared  it  llie 

budget    (excluding    the    Social    Security  danger  of  a  disrupted  fiscal  system, 

receipts   and   expenditures),    bearing   in  The  heart  and  center  of  (;nr  {problem 

mind    that    the    taxes    on    consumption  is  production:  the  full  use  of  our  maL^'nifi- 

should     be     flexible — to     be    raised     or  cent  productive  equipment,  our  plentiful 

lowered  to  correct  inflation  or  deflation.  natural  resources,  and  our  abnndant  man 

Can  wc  achieve  such  a  budget  in  prac-  power.      If  too  many  of  us  do  not  hold 

tice,  ending  the  ten-year  period  with  an  back  too  long  to  drive  hard  bargains  with 

accumulated   surplus   of  $4,000,000,000  the  rest  of  us,  we  can  do  the  j(jb. 

(In  Millions  of  Dollars) 

Fiscal  years  ending  June  30 
4-year 

average  Totals 

1944  jot 

1941*  1942  1943  to  1947**  1948  1949  1950  10  years 
Revenues 
Taxes  on  incomes, 
estates  and  gifts 
(including  corpo- 
ration and  excess 
profits     taxes,     if 

retained) $4,200        $6,400      $11,000  $14,500      $13,500      $13,000      $12,500    5118,600 

All    other    receipts 
(mainly  taxes  on 

consumption)...        2,200          2,200          3,000  4,500          1,500          1,000             500        28,400 

Totals $6,400        $8,600      $14,000  $19,000      $15,000      $14,000      $13,000    5147,000 

EXPENDFTURES 

For  the  emergency      $4,000        $6,000        $8,000  $9,000        $2,000                                           $56,000 

All  other 7,000          7,000          7,000  8,000        10,000      $12,000      S12,000        87,000 

Totals $11,000      $13,000      $15,000  $17,000      $12,000      $12,000      $12,000    $143,000 

*  Final  official  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1940-41  not  available  at  time  of  writing. 
**  See  chart  for  possible  total  figures  during  the  different  years  of  the  period. 

to  be  used  for  reduction  of  our  present  VIII 
internal  debt?     Surely  there  is  nothing 

impossible  about  the  required  income-  And    after    we    have    completed    our 

tax  schedules  themselves.     We  need  not  armaments  program,  what  then?     What 

bother  to  compare  them  with  the  enor-  will  happen  when  we  reduce  the  effective 

mously  higher  schedules  that  the  people  purchasing  power  that  the  government 

of  England  are  now  enduring  (starting  will  have  been  pouring  into  the  hands  of 

at  A2}4%  as  opposed  to  from  2  to  3%  millions    of    people?     Unless    we    take 

for  comparable  real  incomes  with  us)  to  thought  beforehand  and  carry  out  bold 

appreciate  how  easy,  in  the  hard  world  and  farsighted  measures,  we  shall  face 

we  inhabit,  our  material  burdens  may  be.  the  worst  depression  we  have  ever  had. 

We    must,    however,    fully    realize    the  It  would  make  the  decade  of  the  thirties 

necessity  to  bear  them,  remembering  first  seem  like  prosperity  by  comparison, 

that  as  a  nation  we  shall  in  fact,   un-  To  prevent  it  w^e  shall  have  to  main- 

avoidably,    pay    as    we    go.     Then    we  tain   something   like   the   high   level   of 

shall  have  to  make  our  complicated  eco-  employment    and    production    achieved 
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during  the  emergencY,  although  we  may 
find  it  desirable  to  reduce  hours  of  labor 
and  thus  have  more  leisure  and  less  goods 
and  services  than  would  be  obtainable 
through  maximum  work  by  everybody. 
We  can  maintain  the  level  desired  only 
if  the  reduction  in  effective  purchasing 
power  up  to  then  being  distributed  by 
the  government  is  compensated.  Com- 
pensation can  be  brought  about  by  the 
prompt  return  to  circulation  of  all  sav- 
ings, either  through  investment  of  them 
or  otherwise.  But  the  proportion  of  the 
national  income  saved  can  be  drastically 
lowered  through  a  widespread  increase 
in  consumption,  which  could  result  in 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  history. 

How  these  things  are  to  be  done  is  not 
the  principal  subject  of  this  article.  A 
few  specific  measures,  however,  may  be 
mentioned.  As  already  suggested,  taxes 
on  consumption  should  be  reduced  to 
the  vanishing  point.  And  inasmuch  as 
the  heaviest  tax  burdens  on  consumers 
are  those  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, every  effort  should  be  made  to 
get  these  lowered  too.  One  possible  way 
to  do  it  would  be  to  have  the  Federal 
government  compensate  the  States  and 
cities,  with  funds  obtained  through  the 
income  tax,  for  their  abolition  of  sales 
taxes  and  other  levies  on  consumption. 
Reduction  of  taxes  on  consumption  would 
be  like  removing  the  pressure  from  a 
powerful  spring;  consumption  of  goods 
and  services  would  imr -mediately  increase. 

All  possible  encouragement,  short  of 
impairing  the  freedom  of  opportunity  we 
are  committed  to  maintain  for  everybody 
alike,  should  be  given  to  private  enter- 
prise to  invest  promptly  all  the  savings 
that  are  in  fact  made.  The  production 
of  good  low-cost  housing,  particularly 
for  those  who  prefer  to  rent  rather  than 
own  their  dwellings,  could  provide  a 
very  important  field  for  such  investment. 
In  this  connection  we  should  attack  the 
fundamentals  of  the  problem  of  attract- 
ing   savings    into    actual    ownership    of 


rental  housing  rather  than  into  mort- 
gages on  it.  If  this  could  be  done  on  a 
scale  adequate  to  meet  the  country's 
housing  needs,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
funds  accumulated  in  such  institutions 
as  life  insurance  companies,  savings  banks, 
and  building  and  loan  associations  could 
be  readily  absorbed.  If  also  we  could 
devise  a  plan  for  complete  rehabilitation 
and  reorganization  of  our  railroads,  we 
might  for  a  considerable  period  hope  to 
find  outlets  for  all  the  savings  actually 
accumulated.  But  for  keeping  in  circu- 
lation such  amounts  as  are  not  used  by 
private  enterprise  the  government  will 
have  to  accept  responsibility.  A  plan 
whereby  this  responsibility  could  be  met, 
with  a  minimum  of  interference  with  pri- 
vate enterprise,  was  outlined  in  an  article 
of  mine  in  Harpefs  for  December,  1939, 
calling  for  a  governmental  Department 
of  Investments  to  take  up  the  slack. 
Some  such  scheme  should  be  organized 
and  held  ready  for  application  the  mo- 
ment that  our  emergency  expenditures 
begin  to  diminish. 

We  are  facing  a  period  of  uncertainty 
and  danger.  We  have  faced  such  peri- 
ods in  the  past  and  emerged  from  them 
stronger  than  ever.  By  taking  thought 
and  by  acting  with  determination  and 
courage  we  can  do  so  again.  But  now 
we  must  have  teamwork  of  a  sort  that 
has  never  been  necessary  before.  Hitler 
and  his  spokesmen  say  with  contempt 
that  we  cannot  get  it  and  retain  democ- 
racy; that  the  strong  and  competent  will 
not  work  for  and  with  the  weak  and  in- 
competent. The  strong  and  competent 
will  decide,  both  for  the  present  and  for 
the  future.  If  they  withhold  the  full 
measure  of  their  energy  and  skill  now  or 
later,  our  American  dream  will  be  over. 
With  armies  and  navies  we  can  doubtless 
stop  Hitler,  but  not  Hitlerism;  for  in  the 
long  run  there  will  be  only  one  way  to 
give  him  and  his  henchmen  the  lie:  by 
making  our  democracy  fulfill  its  promises 
of  freedom  and  plenty  for  all. 


One  Mans  Meat 

By  E.  B.  WHITE 


THE  good  world  will  be  impossible  to 
achieve  until  parents  quit  teaching 
their  children  about  materialism.  Chil- 
dren are  naturally  active  and  somewhat 
materialistic,  but  they  are  not  incurably 
purposeful.  Their  activity  has  a  fanciful 
quality,  and  partakes  of  the  solid  gaiety 
of  Negroes,  and  is  harmless  although 
often  destructive  to  property. 

We  teach  our  child  many  things  I 
don't  believe  in,  and  almost  nothing  I  do 
believe  in.  We  teach  punctuality,  but 
I  do  not  honestly  think  there  is  any  con- 
siderable good  in  punctuality,  partic- 
ularly if  the  enforcement  of  it  disturbs  the 
peace.  My  father  taught  me,  by  ex- 
ample, that  the  greatest  defeat  in  life  was 
to  miss  a  train.  Only  after  many  years 
did  I  learn  that  an  escaping  train  carries 
away  with  it  nothing  vital  to  my  health. 
Railroad  trains  are  such  magnificent  ob- 
jects we  commonly  mistake  them  for 
Destiny. 

We  teach  cleanliness,  sanitation,  hy- 
giene; but  I  am  suspicious  of  these  prac- 
tices. A  child  who  believes  that  every 
scratch  needs  to  be  painted  with  iodine 
has  lost  a  certain  grip  on  life  which  he 
may  never  regain,  and  has  acquired  a 
frailty  of  spirit  which  may  unfit  him  for 
living.  The  sterile  bandage  is  the  flag 
of  modern  society,  but  I  notice  more  and 
more  of  them  are  needed  all  the  time,  so 
terrible  are  the  wars. 

We  teach  our  child  manners,  but  the 
only  good  manners  are  those  which  take 
shape  somewhat  instinctively,  from  a 
feeling  of  kinship  with,  or  admiration 
for,  other  people  who  are  behaving  in  a 
gentle  fashion.  Manners  are  a  game 
which  adults  play  among  themselves  and 
with  children  to  make  life  easier  for 
themselves,  but  frequently  they  do  not 
make  life  easier  but  harder.     Often  a 


meal  hour  is  given  over  to  the  business 
of  enforcing  certain  standards  on  a  child, 
who  becomes  petulant  and  refractory,  as 
do  the  parents,  and  the  good  goes  out  of 
the  food  and  the  occasion.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  a  mature  person  to  take  manners 
seriously  if  he  observes  how  easily  they 
shape  themselves  to  fit  the  circumstances. 
Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  customary 
in  a  restaurant  to  rise  when  someone  ap- 
proached your  table.  But  when  the 
pullman-type  booth  was  invented  men 
discovered  they  couldn't  rise  out  of  their 
seat  without  barking  their  belly  on  the 
edge  of  the  table — so  they  abandoned 
the  rule  and  kept  their  seat.  This  is 
most  revealing.  If  a  man  were  truly 
bent  on  showing  respect  for  ladies  he 
would  do  so  even  if  it  meant  upsetting 
every  table  in  the  room. 

I  teach  my  child  to  look  at  life  in  a 
thoroughly  materialistic  fashion.  If  he 
escapes  and  becomes  the  sort  of  person  I 
hope  he  will  become,  it  will  be  because 
he  sees  through  the  hokum  that  I  hand 
out.     He  already  shows  signs  of  it. 

I  guess  there  are  two  reasons  for  my 
not  interpreting  life  more  honestly  for  my 
son.  First,  it  is  too  hard.  (It's  almost 
a  full-time  job  to  interpret  life  honestly.) 
Second,  if  you  tell  a  child  about  the  hol- 
lowness  of  some  of  the  conventions  he 
will  be  back  in  ten  minutes  using  his 
information  against  you. 

WHEN  three  coasting  schooners,  one 
right  after  another,  tacked  into  our 
cove  and  dropped  anchor  I  knew  there 
must  be  something  wrong.  In  these 
days  one  schooner  is  news,  three  in  a 
bunch  are  almost  unheard  of.  It  soon 
was  apparent  that  the  vessels  were  dude 
carriers.     Their  decks,  instead  of  being 
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loaded  with  pulp  wood,  held  that  most 
precious  freight — men  and  women  on 
excursion.  I  rowed  out  into  the  cove  to 
see  the  sights  and  was  invited  aboard  one 
of  the  vessels  by  an  enthusiastic  old  sea 
dog  who,  after  three  full  days  of  life 
afloat,  was  bursting  with  information  of 
a  feverishly  nautical  character.  He  kept 
tying  knots  in  things,  and  rushed  me  all 
over  the  little  ship,  above  and  below, 
showing  off  its  rude  appointments  and 
instructing  me  in  the  proper  handling 
of  a  coasting  schooner  in  fair  weather  and 
foul,  including  the  management  of  a  sail 
which  he  called  the  "jib  flapsail."  The 
schooners'  yawl  boats  were  busy  taking 
passengers  ashore  for  a  lobster  dinner  on 
the  beach,  and  our  usually  quiet  cove, 
whose  only  regular  night  visitors  are  my- 
self and  a  great  blue  heron,  was  soon  gay 
with  the  vagrant  screams  and  cries  of 
persons  temporarily  removed  from  their 
normal  environment. 

I  was  told  that  the  schooners  were  all 
owned  by  the  same  man — he  has  five  or 
six  of  them  and  is  buying  others  as  fast 
as  he  can  find  them.  Dude  business  is 
good.  Not  much  has  to  be  done  to  the 
ships — some  bunks  built  into  the  hold,  a 
toilet  installed,  a  new  sail  or  two,  and 
some  paint.  They  are  old  boats,  most 
of  them,  but  plenty  good  enough  for 
summertime  cruising,  and  are  compe- 
tently sailed  by  Maine  captains,  who  ac- 
cept the  arrival  of  vacationers  on  their 
foredeck  with  the  same  stoical  reserve 
with  which  they  accept  fog  on  a  flood  tide 
at  evening. 

The  invasion  of  western  ranches  and 
eastern  schooners  by  paying  guests  who 
are  neither  cowboys  nor  sailors  is  an 
American  phenomenon  which  we  have 
grown  used  to.  Some  of  the  ranches 
have  even  moved  east,  to  be  nearer  their 
chief  cash  crop.  It's  hard  to  say  why  the 
spectacle  is  saddening  to  the  spirit,  but 
there  is  no  denying  the  way  I  feel  when  I 
see  a  coaster  that  has  lost  her  legitimate 
deckload  and  acquired  a  crew  of  part- 
time  gypsies.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
about  it — anybody  who  is  having  a  good 
time   can't   be   wrong — yet    the   eternal 


quest  for  the  romantic  past  which  lives 
in  the  minds  of  men  and  causes  them  to 
strike  attitudes  of  hardihood  in  clothes 
that  don't  quite  fit  them  is  so  obviously  a 
quest  for  the  unattainable.  And  it  ends 
so  abruptly  in  reality.  A  dude,  at  best, 
is  merely  an  inexperienced  actor  in  the 
revival  of  an  old  melodrama. 

IT  WOULD  appear  to  me,  from  the  mail 
I  have  received  on  different  subjects, 
that  the  three  matters  which  most  nearly 
concern  Americans  to-day  are  liberty, 
poetry,  and  bread.  I  have,  at  odd 
times,  mentioned  all  three  subjects,  and 
each  time  the  mail  picked  up.  (Hay 
fever  would  be  a  close  fourth.) 

As  yet  I  haven't  got  round  to  making 
bread  and  am  still  buying  it,  but  I  have 
a  portfolio  of  instructions  from  farflung 
breadmakers.  I'm  just  waiting  for  the 
kitchen  to  quiet  down  sufficiently  for  me 
to  make  a  start.  For  three  years  the 
kitchen  hasn't  known  an  idle  moment, 
it  seems  to  me:  either  a  pie  is  being  baked 
in  the  oven  or  a  dog  is  being  bathed  in 
the  set  tubs  or  the  floor  is  being  mopped 
or  a  model  airplane  is  under  construc- 
tion. I  must  have  absolute  quiet  and 
perfect  privacy  if  I  am  to  work  in  a  new 
medium. 

One  enthusiastic  breadmaker  sent  me 
not  only  a  recipe  but  a  loaf  of  his  bread 
— or  rather  half  of  a  loaf.  It  was  very 
good,  although  the  pleasure  of  eating  it 
was  marred  by  my  natural  suspicion  that 
any  food  arriving  in  a  writer's  mail  is 
quite  likely  to  contain  poison.  One 
thing  is  clear:  people  who  make  their  own 
bread  are  great  proselytizers.  They  are 
crazy  to  have  somebody  else  make  bread. 
Poets  are  rather  the  other  way — each 
feels  that  if  a  poem  is  to  be  written  he  is 
the  one  to  write  it,  not  some  incompetent 
stranger. 

POETRY  and  liberty  both  are  capable  of 
arousing  their  respective  groups,  but 
it  is  far  more  dangerous  to  discuss  poetry 
than  liberty.     When  I  wrote  an  article 
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in  praise  of  freedom  the  worst  I  got  was 
a  threatening  letter,  in  capital  letters, 
from  a  man  in  North  Carolina.  But 
when  I  mentioned  poetry  I  got  poems. 

In  the  past  couple  of  years,  as  a  result 
of  writing  this  department,  I've  received 
quite  a  number  of  letters  from  doctors. 
This  has  come  as  a  surprise,  for  I  hadn't 
supposed  that  scientists  would  show  any 
interest  in  this  stuff,  except  psychologists 
who  might  wish  to  read  it  for  the  sake  of 
speculating  on  what  was  the  matter  with 
me.  But  letters  from  doctors  are  quite 
common.  I  suppose  when  a  doctor's 
practice  isn't  very  brisk  he  wanders  out 
into  the  reception  room  and  skims 
through  the  old  dead  magazines. 

There's  more  to  it  than  that  though. 
There  is  a  fairly  well-supported  theory  in 
medical  circles  that  persons  who  write 
are  out  of  adjustment.  And  if  a  writer 
discusses  his  own  personal  affairs,  as  I 
often  do,  he  unwittingly  presents  a  case 
history  which  is  of  some  interest  to 
medicos.  (It's  a  little  extra  service  we 
throw  in.)  I  recall  a  conversation  I  once 
had  with  a  New  York  physician  who  was 
talking  over  with  me  the  pathology  of  one 
of  his  other  patients,  who  happened  to  be 
a  friend  of  mine  and  who  also  was  a 
writer.  The  doctor  said  that  a  basal 
metabolism  test  had  shown  that  my 
friend  suffered  from  a  hyperthyroid  con- 
dition. He  said  that  he,  had  recom- 
mended an  operation  to  correct  it.  I 
remarked,  quite  casually,  that  I  won- 
dered whether  it  was  a  good  idea  to 
tamper  with  a  writer's  glands — how  can 
he  earn  a  living,  I  asked,  if  you  upset  that 
curious  unbalance  which  is  probably  at 
the  bottom  of  his  creative  life? 

"My  God !"  said  the  doctor.  "I  never 
thought  of  that."  I  learned  later  that 
he  changed  his  mind  about  operating. 
The  patient  is  still  writing  well. 

J  ST  the  other  day  I  got  a  letter  from  a 
Florida  physician  who  is  disturbed 
because  I  am  not  reaching  a  larger 
audience — a  disturbance  which  I  had 
imagined  was  peculiar  to  a  writer,  not 


his  doctor.  My  correspondent  said: 
"About  twenty  years  ago  when  I  was 
working  in  a  small-town  drugstore  it  was 
interesting  to  me  that  each  month  we 
received  one  copy  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
one  copy  of  Harper's,  and  from  two  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of 
Mr.  Macfadden's  True  Story.  This  being 
the  case  it  would  appear  that  a  good  deal 
of  your  effort  is  being  wasted." 

He  suggested  that  I  write  for  publica- 
tions which  reach  a  larger  public.  But 
there  is  something  in  having  the  odds  two 
hundred  to  one  against  you.  A  man  is 
lucky  to  wedge  his  opinions  into  a  drug- 
store at  all  these  days,  among  the  hair 
nets  and  the  fountain  pens  and  Mr. 
Macfadden's  truth. 

On  the  whole,  the  letters  which  a 
writer  receives  are  indispensable  to  his 
health.  Without  a  certain  amount  of 
encouragement  he  couldn't  go  on  with 
the  sort  of  unnatural  ovulation  which 
this  age  of  periodicals  demands.  And 
without  the  sarcasm,  the  threats,  the 
sneers,  and  the  angry  thrusts  from  his 
discontented  customers  he  would  soon 
become  insufferable — or  more  insuffer- 
able, if  you  like. 

ONE  change  which  has  come  about 
since  the  World  War  is  the  change 
in  people's  feeling  about  dachshunds.  I 
remember  that  in  the  last  war  if  a  man 
owned  a  dachshund  he  was  suspected  of 
being  pro-German.  The  growth  in 
popularity  of  the  standard  breeds  has 
brought  about  a  spirit  of  tolerance,  al- 
most a  spirit  of  understanding.  My 
neighbors  here  in  the  country  don't  seem 
to  attach  any  dark  significance  to  our 
dachshunds,  Fred  and  Minnie.  In  this 
war  if  you  own  a  dachshund  people  don't 
think  you  are  pro-Nazi;  they  just  think 
you  are  eccentric. 

IF  THERE  was  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  about 
my  Americanism,  on  account  of  the 
dachshunds,  it  was  completely  dispelled 
in  the  town  hall  the  other  night  when  I 
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won  a  wire-haired  fox  terrier  puppy  on  a 
twenty-five-cent  lottery  ticket.  Every- 
one knows  that  a  mail's  allegiance  be- 
longs to  the  country  w^here  the  jackpot  is. 

IN  A  news  broadcast  the  other  morning, 
I  heard  a  minor  item  which  has  stuck 
in  my  mind.  The  reporter  said  that  the 
Nazis  were  "re-Germanizing"  the  land 
of  Alsace,  eliminating  all  French  influ- 
ence. He  mentioned  some  rules  which 
had  been  made  to  this  end :  Alsatian  men 
named  Henri  would  have  to  write  their 
name  Heinrich,  and  all  inscriptions  on 
tombstones  would  have  to  be  in  German. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  German  ideal 
of  purity  had  suddenly  met  its  match, 
when  it  sought  to  "re-Germanize"  not 
only  the  quick  Alsatians  but  also  the  old 
bones  in  the  cemeteries.  To  say  that  a 
man  shall  remember  his  dead  in  German 
is  like  saying  that  he  shall  perspire  in 
German,  or  taste  his  spit  in  German.  I 
doubt  that  the  memory  of  the  dead  is 
capable  of  revision  at  the  caprice  of  a 
conqueror. 

Conquest  in  the  disciplined  German 
manner  seems  curiously  lacking  in  the 
lustiness  which  is  traditionally  associated 
with  victory  in  war.  In  earlier,  more 
robust  times,  the  victorious  soldiery 
roared  through  town,  drinking  the  bars 
dry  and  ravishing  the  girls.  To-day  the 
new  conquest  seems  to  be  mechanical, 
inhibited,  orderly,  and  grim.  A  man 
back  from  ambulance  service  with  the 
French  army  tells  me  that  the  German 
soldiers  he  saw  in  occupied  France  were 
well  behaved:  they  all  had  excellent 
cameras  and  went  round  taking  pictures 
of  everything  in  sight. 

In  Alsace,  they  not  only  snap  pictures, 
they  diligently  revise  the  legends  on 
gravestones. 

I  WAS  spreading  some  poison  in  the  barn 
the  other  day  for  mine  enemies,  the 
rats,  when  I  came  upon  an  unopened 
copy  of  the  Boston  American,  dated  Sun- 
day October  31,  1909.     It  was  a  special 


"Achievement  Number"  and  contained 
128  pages — at  that  time  the  largest  news- 
paper that  had  ever  been  published  in 
New  England.  Probably  there  haven't 
been  many  bigger  ones  since  either.  It 
contained  fifteen  sections,  each  one  of 
them  something  of  a  journalistic  nosegay. 

By  inquiring  around  I  discovered  that 
the  paper  was  one  which  had  been  in 
possession  of  my  wife's  father.  She  re- 
members that,  as  a  little  girl,  the  Boston 
American  was  never  allowed  in  her  house; 
and  apparently  her  father,  true  to  his 
principles,  had  declined  to  open  the 
Achievement  Number  which  had  been 
sent  to  him  and  which,  we  discovered, 
contained  his  picture  along  with  the  pic- 
tures of  some  other  Boston  industrialists 
of  the  1900's.  He  didn't  throw  the 
paper  away,  but  just  set  it  aside,  and  it 
has  moved  about  from  garret  to  storage 
warehouse  to  barn  for  thirty  years,  while 
its  achievements  dimmed  and  its  pages 
yellowed. 

It  made  pretty  good  reading.  In 
thirty  years  the  greatest  change  has  really 
been  in  our  feeling  about  achievement 
itself.  The  Boston  American  of  1909 
exuded  a  supreme  sense  of  calm  and 
pride  in  America.  That  is  no  longer  a 
typical  newspaper  reaction.  Even  on 
that  October  Sunday  in  the  proud  and 
prospering  Boston  of  1909,  the  news  of 
the  day  failed  somehow  to  corroborate 
the  dream  of  achievement.  Holdup  men 
had  victimized  two  ladies  of  Quincy. 
In  South  Braintree  a  young  husband, 
after  shooting  his  wife,  had  hurried  to 
the  cellar  and  slashed  his  throat.  In 
Melrose  a  young  boy  ran  stark  mad 
through  the  streets,  driven  out  of  his 
mind  by  a  thwarted  desire  to  play  on  the 
Melrose  High  School  team.  And  there 
was  immorality  in  Scollay  Square.  The 
leading  story  on  Page  One  was  the  most 
sobering  and  contradictory  of  all — it  was 
the  account  of  the  Harvard-Army  game. 
Harvard  had  managed  to  win  the  game 
for  the  Achievement  Number,  but  in  do- 
ing so  had  broken  the  neck  of  Army's  left 
tackle,  E.  A.  Byrne,  and  the  player  had 
died  on  the  field. 


TTie  Easy  Chair 


ALL  Q^UIET  ALONG  THE   HURON 


BY  BERNARD  DeVOTO 


BY  THE  diagnosis  of  a  gentleman  in 
I  Michigan,  the  Easy  Chair  needs 
medical  attention.  Hysteria.  The  evi- 
dence is  that,  reaching  Santa  Fe  just 
when  the  House  of  Brabant  saved  itself 
by  enslaving  its  people,  just  when  the 
Nazi  tanks  and  bombers  began  the  at- 
tack that  was  to  enslave  France,  the  Easy 
Chair  wrote  that  these  things  were  a 
danger  to  America,  that  they  threatened 
the  gentleman's  home  town.  That  made 
the  gentleman  in  Michigan  mad  and, 
with  a  number  of  others,  he  said  so.  He 
called  the  Easy  Chair  an  agent  of  the 
hysterical  East.  He  said  that  the  Easy 
Chair  ought  to  get  away  from  the  East 
oftener  and  seek  the  quiet  of  the  West. 

He  liked  that  phrase,  "the  quiet  of  the 
West,"  for  he  repeated  it.  The  West, 
understand,  was  quiet  in  that  the  death 
of  Europe  did  not  disturb  it.  ^It  saw  no 
portents;  it  wasn't  scared.  Maybe  the 
Nazis  were  making  a  new  earth  under  a 
new  heaven,  but  let's  take  that  in  our 
stride — it  was  only  Europe  after  all,  and 
the  Western  pulse  was  calm.  The  world 
we  grew  up  to  know  and  count  on  had 
been  blown  to  hell  by  Panzer  divisions, 
and  the  world  we  hoped  our  children 
might  inherit  had  become  a  broken  and 
fantastic  dream — but  water  was  flowing 
down  the  Huron  in  the  old  untroubled 
way.  There  was  a  hand  on  our  throat, 
but  no  matter,  why  make  a  noise  about 
it?  The  future  of  America  had  become 
very  much  what  the  future  of  a  house 
under  construction  becomes  when  a  flood 
sweeps   the   foundation    away,    but   the 


West  was  quiet.  The  gendeman  from 
Michigan  enjoyed  that  quiet  and  he  re- 
sented a  voice  from  the  hysterical  East 
shouting  that  the  dam  was  out  and  the 
waters  on  their  way  down  the  valley. 

I  have  a  certain  snobbery.  I  grew  up 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  so  I  have 
always  objected  to  the  carelessness  of 
Middle  Westerners  who  call  their  section 
the  West.  And  you're  wrong,  brother, 
it  wasn't  the  West  that  was  quiet  when 
Europe  died.  I  found  the  West,  where 
the  conditions  of  life,  so  much  harder 
than  those  you're  used  to  in  Michigan, 
make  people  realistic — I  found  the  West 
just  as  disturbed  as  I  was  by  those  trivial 
events  overseas,  just  as  certain  that 
America  was  in  ghastly  danger.  The 
West  wasn't  quiet.  It  was  the  Middle 
West  that  was  quiet — people  like  you  in 
places  like  Michigan.  So,  since  we  can 
all  be  diagnosticians,  I'm  going  to  explain 
your  disease. 

I'm  pretty  scared,  brother,  but  you're 
scared  far  worse.  Do  you  know  that 
hysteria  is  the  mind's  retreat  from  what  it 
dares  not  face?  A  crisis  can  get  through 
your  instinctive  defenses  and  make  you, 
for  a  moment,  see  things  plain.  During 
those  days  when  the  French  army  was 
being  pushed  always  farther  back,  while 
France  was  opening  along  the  seams,  you 
hung  over  the  radio,  desperate  for  each 
new  bulletin.  You  kept  asking  yourself 
and  everyone  who  would  listen.  When 
will  Weygand  counter-attack?  You 
clung  to  your  friends  and  the  clerk  in  the 
cigar  store  and  strangers  on  the  street, 
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trying  to  understand  what  was  going  on, 
trying  to  master  your  alarm,  trying  to 
find  some  intelligent  defense  against  it. 
You  read  Dorothy  Thompson  and  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  and  other  people  who 
were  telling  you  that  the  catastrophe  of 
France  was  an  American  catastrophe 
too.  You  understood  that,  you  agreed 
with  them,  you  kept  asking  Why  doesn't 
someone  do  something?  Maybe  you 
sent  some  wires  to  your  good,  gray  Sena- 
tor Vandenberg  telling  him  he  was  blind 
and  obsolete.  There  was  a  healthy 
quiver  of  fear  in  your  stomach,  quiver 
enough  to  make  you  amenable  to  thought 
and  capable  of  action  but  not  enough  to 
stampede  you.  This  was  while  the  crisis 
was  at  its  height,  while  every  headline 
and  every  broadcast  beat  its  urgency 
over  your  head,  while  the  tension  of  life 
in  a  crumbling  world  was  at  its  tightest 
stretch. 

Then  the  tension  got  too  great  and 
snapped;  France  fell,  the  headlines  had 
so  long  overloaded  the  sensory  nerves 
that  no  further  sensation  could  get 
through;  there  came  a  lull  which  was 
just  exhausted  emotions,  the  crisis — as 
we  playfully  put  it — was  over.  At  once 
you  went  into  what  is  correctly  diagnosed 
as  traumatic  shock.  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son and  Walter  Lippmann  went  on  point- 
ing the  moral  of  what  had  happened,  but 
suddenly  you  couldn't  take  it.  Instead 
of  feverishly  absorbing  every  word  they 
wrote,  you  found  yourself  unable  to  ab- 
sorb or  even  read  them  any  more.  You 
began  to  feel  that  they  were  dangers  to 
America,  which  means  that  you  felt 
them  as  dangerous  to  you.  Probably 
you  wrote  to  them  saying  they  were  suf- 
fering from  hysteria:  that's  what  you 
wrote  to  me  when  I  remarked  that  you 
were  in  danger.  Panic  had  laid  hold 
of  you.  Panic  assured  you  that  these 
events  in  Europe  could  not  possibly 
affect  you.  Panic  told  you  that  every- 
thing would  be  all  right  if  only  people 
would  shut  up.  Panic  told  you  that 
quiet  was  best.  It  was  panic  that  made 
you  quiet,  that  made  the  Middle  West 
quiet,    hysterical    panic.     Hysteria,    re- 


member, is  the  mind's  retreat  from  what 
it  dares  not  face.  That's  what  happened 
to  you,  that's  why  your  home  town  is 
serene.  Of  course  you're  quiet;  anyone 
is  quiet  who  is  scared  stiff.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  coma. 

You'll  come  out  of  that  quiet  every 
time  events  go  into  the  crescendo  of  an- 
other crisis.  You'll  hang  over  the  radio 
again,  and  read  Walter  Lippmann  like  a 
starving  man  seeking  bread.  Each  time, 
however,  you'll  come  out  of  it  not  quite 
so  far;  you'll  scurry  back  faster  into  the 
amniotic  waters;  you'll  demand  quiet 
more  desperately  and  find  it  more  easily. 
You'll  get  madder  at  anyone  who  seems 
likely  to  disturb  you.  You'll  yell  at  them 
always  more  loudly:  Oh,  for  God's  sake 
leave  me  alone,  peace  at  any  price,  we've 
got  to  live  in  the  same  world  with  Hitler, 
haven't  we?  it's  not  our  war,  America 
has  its  own  problems  to  solve,  and  shut 
up,  shut  up,  shut  up,  I've  got  to  have  my 
sleep. 

Do  you  know  that  you're  a  set-up, 
brother?  They  count  on  you,  overseas. 
You're  in  all  the  books.  You  know  that 
phrase,  the  war  of  nerves,  you  use  it 
glibly.  It's  aimed  at  you.  They  know 
about  your  nerves  and  how  to  work  on 
them,  how  to  make  you  panicky,  how  to 
induce  this  quiet  in  the  Middle  West. 
They've  said  they  needn't  bother  to 
spend  money  or  risk  lives  invading 
America,  for  America  is  a  soft,  timorous, 
peace-loving,  hysterical  nation  that  can  ^ 
be  handled  ever  so  easily.  America, 
they  say,  will  be  a  pushover.  They're 
talking  about  you,  and  your  quiet  town. 

Catatonia.     A  forced  flight  into  sleep 
because  the  waking  world  is  too  terrible 
to  be  faced.     You  need  the  treatment      j 
given  people  who  have  taken  an  overdose 
of  some  hypnotic.     We  must  keep  you 
walking  the  floor  no  matter  how  drowsy      , 
you  may  be,  feed  you  all  the  black  coffee 
you  can  take,  subject  you  to  endlessly  re-      ! 
peated  stimuli,  stimuli  so  simple  that  the      i 
numbed  mind  cannot  misinterpret  them,       , 
repeated  so  frequently  that  it  gets  no      ; 
time  to  harden  its  defense. 

Have  you  got  a  car?     Of  course  you      ) 
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it's  a  Buick,  for  your  printed  letterhead 
shows  that  you  arc  comfortably  placed, 
and  Flint,  where  Buicks  arc  made,  is  just 
an  hour's  drive  east  of  your  quiet  town. 
Do  you  count  on  turning  it  in  next  year, 
on  a  new  one?  Maybe  you  won't. 
When  the  time  comes  to  turn  it  in  you 
may  oddly  find  yourself  unable  to  afford 
a  new  car.  There  will  have  been  a  queer 
but  very  quiet  erosion;  it  will  have  taken 
part  of  your  bank  account  away.  They 
arc  building  other  machines  besides 
automobiles  in  Flint;  whether  asleep  or 
awake  you'll  be  paying  for  them.  That 
is  one  thing  that  Mr.  Lippmann  has  been 
talking  about,  the  new  car  you  won't 
be  able  to  afford. 

Have  you  got  a  house?  Of  course  you 
have.  You  belong  to  the  well-uphol- 
stered middle  class;  you've  done  well 
for  yourself  even  during  these  past  ten 
years  when  it  hasn't  been  so  easy  to  do 
well  for  oneself  as  it  used  to  be.  It's 
a  fine  house  too,  a  new  one,  no  doubt  a 
better  one  than  you  could  have  managed 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  twenty-year 
amortization  plan  that  the  FHA  and 
the  banks  worked  out.  You're  proud  of 
that  house,  you  love  it  profoundly,  it 
symbolizes  the  deepest  part  of  you  and 
your  expectation  of  America.  Maybe 
you  aren't  going  to  pay  off  that  mortgage. 
Maybe  you're  going  to  lose,  that  house. 
That  too  is  what  Miss  Thompson  and 
Mr.  Lippmann  are  talking  about,  the 
collapse  in  America  of  your  house  and 
the  organization  that  enabled  you  to 
build  it,  under  the  weight  of  the  events 
abroad  that  you  don't  want  to  hear 
about.  You  like  a  bit  of  butter  on  your 
bread,  just  like  Christopher  Robin's  king, 
and  that  house  is  a  bit  of  butter.  Some 
of  your  butter  is  going  to  be  turned  into 
guns  no  matter  what  happens;  American 
guns  if  you  and  your  quiet  towns  get  the 
point  in  time,  or  German  guns  if  you 
don't — and  if  German  guns,  why,  then, 
all  your  butter.  While  you  sleep  quietly, 
shingle  by  shingle  that  house  of  yours  is 
blowing  down  the  wind.  Better  not 
sleep  too  long. 


Have  you  got  children?  It  was  the 
children  I  was  talking  about.  Your 
dreams  for  them  are  the  best  of  you.  All 
these  years  you  have  hoped  to  start  them 
off  on  their  own  a  little  more  favorably 
than  you  started.  You've  wanted  them 
to  have  sound  bodies,  good  health,  skills 
and  training,  poised  and  disciplined 
minds.  You've  wanted  to  fit  them  to 
grapple  with  the  unknowable  future. 
Millions  of  fathers  have  shared  that  de- 
sire; it  is  the  health  and  the  promise  of 
our  middle  class;  the  trite  phrase  for  it  is 
"the  American  dream."  And  while 
everything  stays  quiet  in  your  home 
town,  bit  by  bit  that  expectation  is  being 
vetoed.  A  bomb  falling  on  Dover  has 
hit  your  children's  school.  The  War 
Department  must  order  some  more 
planes,  and  so  your  daughter  won't  be 
going  to  that  summer  camp  you  had  in 
mind.  The  Nazis  seize  Rumania,  and 
so  you  won't  be  able  to  send  your  son  to 
a  professional  school;  maybe  even  college 
will  prove  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question. 
You've  got  to  accept  a  lesser  expectation 
for  them,  in  detail,  in  the  whole,  and  for 
their  children  too.  You  won't  like  that. 
They  won't  like  it  either. 

During  these  past  years  that  dream  of 
yours  has  sometimes  been  displaced  by  a 
nightmare.  You  have  had  brief,  para- 
lyzing phantasies  of  your  son  unable  to 
find  w^ork  during  the  years  of  his  vigor — 
your  son,  impotently  idle — on  Relief. 
They  have  been  a  sharp  agony,  and  so 
how  do  you  like  the  picture  of  your  son 
sucked  into  the  aimless  rioting  of  the  dis- 
possessed as  jobs  get  fewer,  as  business 
and  society  progressively  break  down,  as 
the  framework  of  American  life  caves  in? 
Or,  alternatively,  how  do  you  like  the 
picture  of  him  with  a  bland  smile  on  a 
vacant  face,  goose-stepping  in  one  of 
the  youth-pulverizing  battalions  that  the 
Nazis  know  how  to  organize,  all  the  per- 
sonality and  individuality  you've  labored 
to  give  him  systematically  destroyed? 
I'm  not  talking  about  some  foreigners 
pictured  in  Life;  I'm  talking  about  your 
son  in  the  quiet  Middle  West. 

Your  house  is  on  fire  and  your  children 
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will  burn.  Your  country  will  burn — 
that  pleasant  town  in  !^ichigan,  an  hour 
west  of  Flint.  Life  shows  you  some  Dor- 
niers  and  Messerschinitts  flying  across 
the  English  Channel.  What  you're  too 
scared  to  see  is  that  they're  flying  across 
Lake  Huron  too.  You  boast  of  the 
quiet  there  in  Michigan.  But,  you  see, 
that's  yesterday.  Placid  in  yesterday, 
you've  watched  Europe  go  down;  for 
over  a  year  you've  seen  tanks  and  planes 
blasting  their  way  across  it.  Because 
they  haven't  blasted  their  way  across 
America  you  think  they  haven't  moved 
across  it;  but  they  have.  The  world  has 
changed  forever;  America's  place  in  it 
has  changed;  with  every  beat  of  your 
pulse  America  is  becoming  something 
difierent — pounded  into  a  diflerent  shape 
by  the  detonations  which  you  think  of  as 
merely  sound-effects  in  a  newsreel.  It 
really  is  a  pleasant  town — I  know  for  I 
drove  through  it  a  month  or  so  before 
you  wrote  to  me — but  it  won't  be  pleas- 
ant very  long  now  unless  you  wake  up. 
Even  if  you  do  wake  up  it  will  never  again 
be  the  town  you've  lived  in  up  to  now — 
but  you  can  keep  it  a  good  town. 

If  you  wake  up.  This  angry  protest 
of  yours  comes  out  of  sleep;  it  is  a  sleeper's 
defense  against  realities  that  would  shat- 
ter his  dream.  When  the  world  is  dan- 
gerous sleep  is  so  much  better  than  wak- 
ing, dream  is  so  much  easier  than  cour- 
age. But  sleep  and  dreaming  are  death 
just  now,  and  that  is  why  you  must  be 
waked  and  kept  awake  no  matter  how 
angrily  you  may  resent  the  voices  that 
get  through  to  you.  I  didn't  know  that  I 
was  writing  to  you  personally  when  I  sent 
that  letter  from  Santa  Fe,  but  it  turns  out 
that  I  was — to  you.  About  your  house, 
your  car,  your  school  system,  your  chil- 
dren— about  the  United  States  and  you 
and  your  home  town.  We  have  still 
got  a  chance  to  control  events,  to  bring 


America  and  your  son  through  the 
storm  in  such  a  way  that  the  promise  of 
both  of  them  can  still  be  fulfilled.  Oh, 
not  at  all  in  the  way  you  and  I  hoped  for, 
perhaps  not  in  any  way  that  we  can  un- 
derstand just  now,  but  certainly  in  some 
way  that  will  preserve  the  worth  and  use 
the  talents  of  both,  some  way  that  will 
save  their  freedom.  Our  chance  to  do  it 
is  still  a  good  chance,  the  odds  are  still  in 
our  favor — if  we  stand  on  our  feet  and 
face  things,  if  we  keep  our  nerve,  if  you 
come  out  of  the  coma  that  is  pure  panic. 

You  know  the  Burma  Shave  signs. 
Our  highways  ought  to  be  lined  with 
similar  sequences  that  you  would  have  to 
read,  sequences  of  simple,  plain,  bitter 
truths.  Still  shorter  and  plainer  ones 
ought  to  be  set  up  at  every  stop  light,  and 
over  the  entrance  to  your  office  building, 
and  on  the  counter  where  you  buy  to- 
bacco. Little  slogans  which  would 
pound  the  nerve  that  winced  when  you 
read  my  piece.  Skywriters  ought  to 
smear  them  in  mile-long  letters  above 
your  golf  course.  Every  radio  program 
ought  to  plug  them  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end  and  half-way  through.  They 
ought  to  leap  out  at  you  from  billboards; 
sound  trucks  should  blare  them  all  eve- 
ning long  in  the  street  before  your  fine 
new  house.  Because,  you  see,  this  des- 
perate drowsiness  resists  them  with  the 
full  strength  of  your  panic.  If  that  panic 
wins  we  lose — you  lose. 

What  ought  they  to  say?  Simple,  ele- 
mentary, readily  understandable  things. 
The  things  that  you  dread  most  and  so 
deny  most  vehemently.  Just  that  the 
world  is  on  fire.  That  America  will  be 
burned  up  unless  you  come  awake  and 
do  something.  That  time  is  passing. 
That  the  quiet  of  your  home  town, 
which  you  boast  about,  is  the  quiet  of 
a  slumber  that  is  settling  toward  the 
quiet  of  death. 
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